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THE CASE OF 
CALVI, CONT'D. 


Just one year after Roberto Calvi’s 
body was found hanging from a scaffold- 
ing under London’s Blackfriars Bridge, a 
second coroner's jury is meeting to 
determine whether the Milan bartker 
committed suicide or was murdered. Last 
July 23, the original coroner's jury 
brought in a verdict of suicide; however, 
in March of this year a London High 
Court, citing serious procedural errors, 
overturned that decision and ordered a 
new coroner to hold a new inquest. 

For the most part, police in London 
continue to believe that Calvi hanged 
himself; doubtless they're aware that the 
banker had made a previous suicide 
attempt (with sleeping pills) while in an 
Italian prison in the summer of 1981, and 
that he had good reason to be despon- 
dent, since on the day before his death an 
audit of the Banco Ambrosiano, of which 
he was president, had disclosed a deficit 
of some $1.2 billion. But Calvi’s family, 
and most of those who knew him in Italy, 
contend that he was murdered. They 
argue that before his death he was fearful 
rather than depressed, and that in any 
case he would hardly have chosen such a 
clumsy and difficult means as walking 
four miles from his Chelsea hotel to 
clamber down underneath a bridge in the 
dark. They would also like to know why 
Calvi shaved off his mustache, where he 
found a rope in the middle of the night, 
how traces of what appear to be motor- 
boat oil came to be found on his trousers, 
and what happened to the briefcase he 
always carried with him. One report 
from the Italian secret services 
hypothesizes that Calvi went to London 
with the intention of raising money by 

using the papers in his briefcase to 
blackmail one or more of his associates, 
and that his intended victims reacted by 
silencing him. The lawyer retained by the 
Calvi family has suggested that the 
banker was taken to Blackfriars by boat 
(hence 'the oil) and hung under the bridge 
from the water. . : 

Alteady the second 
produced one new and unexpected 
development. After nearly 12 months, 
Calvi associate and Sardinian busi- 
nessman Flavio Carboni (currently under 
arrest in Italy on suspicion of numerous 
crimes, including murder) has suddenly 
“remembered” that on the day before his 
death Calvi told him, “If in the next 48 
hours I do not succeed in returning to the 
vaults of the Ambrosiano $400 million of 
the $1.2 billion secretly deposited with 
IOR [the Vatican bank], it'll be the end, 
and then — I entrust to you my family.” 
On the other hand, Carboni has yet to 
remember two phone calls investigation 
has proved he made to Calvi’s hotel 
room after Calvi disappeared and before 

the body was found. Calvi, by this time, 
was almost certainly dead; his room was 
allegedly empty. Yet Carboni talked to 
someone there for 10 to 15 minutes. 


THINKING AGAIN 


In Massachusetts, which bills become 
law often has rather less to do with policy 
than with the personal relations forged 
between politicians. This was evident 
last week when Governor Michael Duka- 
kis signed a bill increasing the penalties 
for racially motivated violence against 
people or property. The governor called 
such violence and vandalism “senseless 
immorality,” something “the good peo- 
ple of this state won't tolerate.” 

Last year, however, such acts 
presumably were tolerable, since a near- 
ly identical bill, sponsored by Represen- 
tative David Cohen (D-Newton), died in 
the Senate. Specifically, the bill died a 
quiet death in the Committee on Bills in 
Third Reading, controlled by Jamaica 
Plain Senator Arthur Lewis. 

But that was before the Imani Temple 
in Malden was attacked. The racial 
epithets and damage done to the temple 
enraged religious leaders and the citizens 
of Malden. Faced with the violence in his 
back yard, Malden Senator John Brennan 
was prompted to sign on with Cohen and 
re-submit the bill in this session. Bren- 
nan’s co-sponsorship ensured the bill’s 
safe passage through the Third Reading 


inquest has 





This just in... 


On the Channel 7 set: you'll know soft news when you see it. 


SOFT NEWS, HARD BARGAINING 


A few weeks back, the news-camera 
operators at our homegrown Channel 7 
took a strike vote, and the talk around 
town was that this time they really 
meant it. A walkout seemed imminent, 
because the camera crews were saying 
the time had come to require union 
production of the station’s 10 hours per 
week of live, locally produced program- 
ming. 

The new owners of Boston’s newest 
TV station, after all, had pulled some- 
thing of a fast one on their union, Local 
1228 of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, when the station 
went on the air, just over a year ago. In 
order to get all its members who had 
been employed at the old Channel 7 
kept on by the new Channel 7, the 
IBEW agreed to allow the station to-use 
non-union camera crews for what was 
described as a “soft news” afternoon 
magazine show, more or less like 
Channel 4’s Evening Magazine. Only 
later did tne union leaders discover that 
the show in question, Look, would be 
broadcast Monday through Friday from 
4 p.m. to 6 p.m., filling all of 10 hours, 
and possibly even more one day. This 
has got to stop, they said. 

It hasn't. The Look crews are still 
non-union (though the IBEW repre- 
sents the show’s field maintenance 
workers), and during negotiations man- 
agement argued that the contract per- 


Committeee, since he and Lewis are 
friends. 

The bill increases fines to $5000 and 
prison terms to two-and-a-half years for 
those convicted of racially motivated 
assaults, or for vandalism against 
churches, temples, schools, or 
cemeteries. ‘This sends a clear message 
that the legislature views vandalism as 
something more than a harmless prank 
when it is calculated to instill a sense of 
fear in people against whom the acts are 
perpetrated,” Cohen said. 


DON’T QUOTA ME 


At Sarah Lawrence College, in 
Yonkers, New York, almost everyone 
was surprised last month by an article in 
May’s Commentary magazine accusing 
school administrators of suppressing in- 
formation about the college’s anti-Sem- 
itic history. Written by Louise Blecher 
Rose, a Sarah Lawrence graduate who 
left the college’s faculty last month to 
teach creative writing at Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Commentary article 
describes Rose’s accidental discovery of a 
file marked “Admission Quotas Jewish 
Students” while she was researching a 
history of Sarah Lawrence for its 50th 
anniversary, in 1979. The file, Rose 
wrote, was “a detailed record of Sarah 
Lawrence’s discriminatory quota sys- 
tem,” which operated until 1956. In- 
cluded in the file was evidence that 
Jewish applicants had been rejected in 
favor of far less qualified non-Jewish 
applicants. 

Rose was amazed by her discovery. 
“When I found the file,” she told the 
Phoenix, “I thought I'd never find 
anything this important in my career as a 


mitted all “soft news” features to be 
taped by the non-union crews. “The 
problem,” says IBEW business agent 
Ken Flanagan, “is they would never 
give us a definition of soft news. They'd 
say it’s hard to describe, but you know 
it when you see it.” 

And yes, the gooey stuff has been 
creeping out of Look and into the 
Channel 7 news. So this year’s IBEW 
contract, which was ratified two weeks 
ago, stipulates that no more than two 
and a half minutes’ worth of news tape, 
out of a half-hour newscast averaging 
18 minutes of tape in all, be done by the 
non-union crews. News cameramen at 
the station have been grumbling that 
this is “our own Proposition 242” and 
the beginning of the end of a union 
shop in news tape. “My view,” counters 
Flanagan, “is that we managed to put a 
cap on it. It is substantially miore non- 
union tape than what we would have 
liked, which would have been zero, but 
it is a limit, and it’s a figure we can live 
with.” 

And it’s much easier to time these 
segments than it is to define “soft” 
news. “They put a feature by the Look 
consumer reporter about the weight of 
peanut butter on the news one night,” 
Flanagan says. “Now, no one wants to 
argue that that’s hard news.” But is it 
soft? “What if there’s a peanut-butter 
scandal?” he asks rhetorically. 





writer again.” 

Rose maintains that Sarah Lawrence's 
president at the time, Dr. Charles DeCar- 
lo, was much less impressed by the 
quota revelation. She says DeCarlo 
refused to publish the Sarah Lawrence 
history she turned in because of her 
references to the file and because of other 


“potentially embarrassing” disclosures. 


What's more, Rose says, though DeCarlo 
never directly threatened her with dis- 
missal, he made it clear that her job 
would be in jeopardy if she published the 
Jewish-quota information outside the 
college. “He said my colleagues would 
certainly not be happy about it,” Rose 
says, “and that the material wouldn’t do 
the college any good and wouldn't do me 
any good.” 

But according to DeCarlo, the file 
material had no bearing on his decision 
not to publish Rose’s history. He says 
that eight or nine faculty members 
reviewed Rose’s work and that “the 
judgment was the manuscript didn’t 
reflect well on the college — not because 
of the contents, but because of the style 
and the way it was done.” The manu- 
script was “sophomorically serious” and 
“heavy-handed,” DeCarlo says. “It just 
wasn’t good enough to be published, 
period.” DeCarlo also denies that he 
implied to Rose that she'd be dismissed if 
she published the Jewish-quota material. 
“I wouldn't be the one to make a tenure 
decision, anyway,” he says. 

Dr. Ilja Wachs, dean of the college and 
one of the original faculty readers of the 
history, concurs that the mention of the 
file “had absolutely no bearing on the 
manuscript’s rejection.” Although Wachs 
didn’t think the history was poorly 
written, he says he did think it was 
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edited by Josh Kornbiuth 


“inappropriate because it was all about 
her, about Louise Rose.” The book “had 
little sense about what the college was 
about,” Wachs says. “As a matter of fact, 
I felt there was only one really interesting 
chapter — the chapter on the Jewish 
file.” 

“Of course they‘re going to deny it,” 
Rose responds. She says she doesn’t 
think the history was poorly written, but 
adds that if that was the problem, it could 
have been rewritten and _ edited. 
“Besides,” Rose says, “you don’t have to 
be Tolstoy to write a college history, not 
even Sarah Lawrence's. 

“The fact is,” she says, “there were 
plenty of Jews who went to Sarah 
Lawrence in the ‘40s and ‘50s who would 
be startled to see this kind of attitude — 
especially at Sarah Lawrence, which has 
such a public posture [toward liberal 
values]. I think the file would have been 
terribly troubling. Obviously it is.” 

Rose left Sarah Lawrence last month to 
teach creative writing at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


K.C. JONES AT 
THE WHISTLE 


Fans of basketball suspense are ad- 
vised that true dramatics will be supplied 
in this week’s Boston Shootout. Oh, the 
games, featuring high-school All-Star 
teams from eight different regions, will 
be entertaining; they always are. But the 
real interest will be provided by K.C. 
Jones, the scheduled head coach of the 
Boston team. 

Of course, Jones is currently com- 
mitted to coaching another area basket- 
ball team — the Celtics, to be exact — 
and it should be fascinating to see how 
he balances his dual duties. Already, 
reports tournament honcho Ken Hudson, 
there have been difficulties. “K.C. has to 
be in Indiana Thursday [the opening day 
of the Shootout]”” Hudson told the 
Phoenix, “but he hopes to be back in 
time for his game. I guess Red has been 
agitating him a little bit about spending 
time with the high-school kids.” 

Whatever happens, Jones’s moon- 
lighting proves he’s a man of tremendous 
courage. Not many coaches just hired by 
NBA teams would expose themselves to 
the possible embarrassment of getting 
blown out coaching a bunch of high- 
schoolers, no matter how talented. And 
despite what you may hear, there’s no 
truth to the rumor that Marvin Webster 
and Sly Williams will play for this Boston 
squad. 


NUMBERS GAMES 


Government public-relations offices 
have a knack for turning bad news into 
good news. 

The bad news, according to an an- 
nouncement from the state’s Executive 
Office of Public Safety, is that the office’s 
quarterly crime report notes an alarming 
36.7 percent increase in the incidence of 
rape over the past three months. The 
good news, according to a later adden- 
dum, is that this figure is incorrect. The 
office explains that the error was due to 
“one domestic situation which was re- 
ported as 50 separate incidents.” 

But it turns out that the case in 
question did involve 50 separate inci- 
dents. This was established after the 
Department of Social Services’ investiga- 
tion of a complaint led to someone's 
being charged with 50 counts of rape. 
Apparently, 49 of those counts no longer 
strike the official statisticians as being 
statistically significant. 

The public-safety office also expressed 
the opinion that the increase — whether 
36.7 percent or the amended 17.6 percent 
— reflects not a rise in the occurrence of 
rape but a healthy rise in the number of 
rape reports. This increase, says Barbara 
Kopans, director of communications for 
the public-safety office, reflects “a con- 
certed effort by the executive office and 
some of its divisions to encourage rape 
victims to come forward.” 


(This week, thanks are due to Jeffrey 
Gantz, Michael Gee, Renée Loth, Dave 
O'Brian, Benjamin Svetkey, and Robin 
Vaughan.) 
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by Alan Lupo 


Public interests: In defense of regulation 


n the night of February 14, 1982, 
O a storm in the North Atlantic 

sent 50-foot waves smashing 
into the gigantic Ocean Ranger oil- 
drilling rig situated 186 miles off the 
Newfoundland coast. By 1:15 a.m., the 
rig was listing 12 degrees, and its crew 
was broadcasting, “Mayday! Mayday!” 

Eighty-four men died in the huge seas. 
Crewmen on a nearby ship watched as a 
few would-be survivors, so disabled by 
the frigid water that they couldn’t even 
grab a lifeboat, floundered about and 
died. Only 22 bodies were recovered. In 
every case, the autopsies showed that 
they had died of the cold. 

“There's no question that they would 
have lived longer in survival suits and 
that some would have been saved if 
they'd lived a bit longer,” the chairman 
of the Coast Guard Marine Board of 
Investigation said two months later at an 
inquiry. 

On February 12, 1983, one year after 
the Ocean Ranger tragedy, the Marine 
Electric, a barge ferrying coal from 
Norfolk, Virginia, to the New England 
Power Company’s Brayton Point power 
plant, in Somerset, Massachusetts, sank 
in a storm 30 miles east of the Virginia 
shore. Three men survived; 31 died. “I 
believe,” one survivor told yet another 
board of inquiry, “if we had survival 
suits, | think a lot more people would 
have been saved.” 

Survival — or, more accurately, ex- 
posure — suits have been available for a 
decade or more. They cover you from 
head to foot, and they keep you warm 
and afloat. The Coast Guard has required 
them for the last five years on vessels 
using the Great Lakes. They are not yet 
required for ships or rigs operating off 
the Atlantic coast or the Pacific North- 
west. A new Coast Guard proposal 
would require their use in such places. 

The Coast Guard had been working 
through the International Marine Or- 
ganization to try to persuade ship owners 
worldwide to require exposure suits. To 
have pushed only American companies 
to provide such suits, a Coast Guard 
spokeman said, would have put US 
companies at an economic disadvantage. 
And, he added, there appeared to be no 
pressing need for such suits until the 
recent sea disasters. Those disasters 
finally forced the Coast Guard to put 
aside its concern for what exposure suits 
might cost American companies. 

It is possible that more riggers and 
seamen will die before the proposal 
becomes a regulation. The regulatory 
process — even in normal times — is 
shamefully slow. 

“If it has anything to do with safety,” 
Richard Hiscock, a North Chatham- 
based safety consultant and former 
fisherman, told the Phoenix, “it’s hard to 
get anyone's attention. It’s a horrible 
thing to say, but not enough die at any 
one time in fishing accidents. They die in 
threes and fours, and then occasionally 
you get a major accident, and the public 
interest gets piqued, but for how long?” 

Hiscock’s rumination on sea disasters 
is relevant to all of human nature. 
Disasters, by definition, are news. People 
read about them, watch them, hear about 
them, are sickened by them. The media 
dispatch camera crews, boats, helicop- 
ters, and such to disasters — but we do 
not send many people to cover the 
process by which they might be 
prevented. The prevention of disaster is 
not an exciting process. It is, often, 
boring. It requires two commitments 
from people — time and money. 

It takes time to understand what is 
being regulated and what is not and why. 
It takes tax money to hire the troops 
needed to enforce the regulations, The 
working assumption here is that there is 
a need to have regulations in the first 
place, or, put more philosophically, that 
government should protect us wherever 
humanly possible from hazards and 
disasters. 

Time and money are rare enough 
when that assumption exists. Because 
individuals are too busy or too apathetic 
to take the time to close a dump, clean a 
stream, or lobby for exposure suits, we 
assume the government will. And we 


hope that there’s enough money in the 
budget to pay for enough government 
employees to spend all that time to push 
for and enforce all those regulations. It 
rarely works out quite that way, as 
residents of chemically infected com- 
munities and as widows of lost seamen 
have learned. 

Part of the fault lies in the perpetual 
apathy of Americans. Part of the fault lies 
in the willingness of the media to 
perpetuate that apathy. We spare no 
expense Or manpower in covering use- 
less economic summits or pre-Superbow] 
media events. We traditionally staff our 
state houses. But rarely will you find a 
reporter wandering up and down the 
halls of the public bureaucracies charged 
with implementing the laws passed for 
our protection. When a reporter recently 
called the Washington office of De- 
mocratic Congressman Gerry E. Studds, 
who represents southeastern Massachu- 
setts, the Cape, and the islands, an aide 
said the call was the first that the office 
had received from the press on exposure 
suits +- an issue that Studds had 
publicized and one that would seem to 
be of some importance to Massachusetts. 

The media’s attitude toward govern- 
ment and how to cover it becomes even 
more crucial when the government itself 
decides to abandon, where possible, and 
sabotage, if necessary, its own role in 
protecting its citizens. The Reaganauts 
came to power to do just that and have 
been pursuing that goal since the day 
they took over. 


When the government no longer as- 
sumes that it exists to protect us, then it 
decreases what little time and money it 
spends for those . The National 
Wildlife Federation illustrated this point 
just before Reagan released his 1983 
budget proposal. The federation pub- 
lished what it called the “Honest 
Budget,” which estimated that the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
needed $2.18 billion to live up to its 
statutory responsibilities — more than 
twice what Reagan wants to spend. 

Too many journalists tend to shrug at 
the criticism that Reagan appointed too 
many big-business types to regulatory 
agencies. It’s only natural that Reagan is 
going to select those who agree with him 
or with whom he is most comfortable, 
they say. That he has done so, they 
argue, is not news. Yet we have a duty to 
hold even Reagan’s government, or 
nongovernment, to a standard of right 
and wrong. And it is simply wrong to cut 
back on protection or to refuse to move 
against hazards. Streamlining the bu- 
reaucracy is fine — if and when it can be 
done — but gutting programs that were 
set up to protect the public is immoral. 

If you appoint as a special assistant for 
regulatory reform in the EPA an attorney 
who worked for the Business Roundtable 
(which often fought environmental 
proposals) and who also consulted for 
major chemical companies, the issue 
worthy of press attention is not so much 
the honesty of that person. but her 
understanding of government's role. 


e Air Canada plane burns in Cincinnati: moral choices 


There are still among us those who 
question basic assumptions. And though 
the media often regard certain activists as 
pains in the butt, without them there 
would have been no consumer or en- 
vironmental movements. The most ob- 
vious example is Ralph Nader and his 
staff. In their book, Reagan’s Ruling 
Class, two of Nader's staff writers, Nina 
Easton and Ronald Brownstein, profiled 
100 key administration officials in 
sensitive jobs. And they questioned basic 
assumptions. Of James C. Miller III, 
chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, they noted, “Miller has spent 
virtually his entire career opposing feder- 
al regulations, which in other times 
would make him a somewhat unusual 
choice to head one of the relatively more 
aggressive and effective federal regu- 
latory agencies.” 

Before the full impact of the EPA 
scandals and long before Rita Lavelle, an 
EPA assistant administrator, was cited 
for contempt of Congress, the authors 
noted that Ms. Lavelle came “from a 
California firm with a record of im- 
properly disposing of hazardous wastes.” 

Nader describes the Reaganauts not as 
leaders, but as power holders who see 
their task as simply handling a blueprint 
that calls for doing nothing or for 
repealing or reducing operations. He is 
angered by officials who “continually 
speak about the costs to industry of 
health and safety standards which they 
want repealed without bothering to 
indicate the benefits in lives and injuries 


and costs saved.” 

Only the recent scandals out of EPA 
have slowed the Reaganaut juggernaut 
that set out to repeal 20th-century 
protections. On June 6, the Wall Street 
Journal reported that more than 200 
“major proposed lations ... have 
been blocked by an efficient but secrecy- 
shrouded process of informal nego- 
tiations with industry that the Reagan 
administration has institutionalized as 
part of its efforts to provide ‘regulatory 
relief.’ ” For example, the story said that 
most proposed auto-safety rules have 
been dropped, thereby contributing to 
the $9 billion to $11 billion the Re- 
aganauts claim they’ve saved both com- 
panies and consumers in two years of 
deregulation efforts. What scientific 
method have Reagan’s people dis- 
covered that enables them to measure 
the costs of protection with the costs of 
no protection? 

But the Reaganauts have only ex- 
acerbated an already unpleasant situ- 
ation. Even when we elect governments 
that do not muck around with the 
assumption that they must protect the 
public, the protection issue is often 
sandbagged by an extraordinary concern 
on the part of public officials over how 
much safety regulations will cost in- 
dustry. Even in the unlikely event that 
we replace Reagan and company with a 
more caring administration, we will still 
have to fight like hell to ensure our safety. 

The fire aboard the Air Canada DC-9 
that made an emergency landing in 


Cincinnati on June 2 is the most recent 
dramatic example. The 23 who died were 
killed not in the landing but in the fire. 
Critics say such deaths can be prevented 
if only the government will force the 
airlines to improve safety conditions. 
This debate preceded Reagan’s ascension 
to office and, the way things move in this 
republic, undoubtedly will continue long 
after he’s gone. 

A decade ago, 123 people died in a fire 
aboard a Boeing 707 after it landed 
successfully. As a result of that tragedy, 
the National Transportation Safety Board 
called for the installation of smoke 
detectors in airplane lavatories. “If the 
Federal Aviation Administration and the 
aviation industry had taken the steps 
recommended by the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board and the Congress for 
the last five or six years,” said Congress- 
man Eliott Levitas, a Georgia Democrat, 
“some of the people who perished in 
Cincinnati would be alive today.” An 
official of the Air Line Pilots Association 
said the material is available to reduce 
smoke and toxic fumes, but “the biggest 
inhibiter is cost.” Referring to other 
crashes in which some passengers 
survived the impact only to die in fires, 
Levitas said, “The people who died ... 
could care less about cost-benefit 
numbers.” 

Again, long before Reagan entered the 
White House, the EPA was supposed to 
publish regulations banning liquid haz- 
ardous wastes from “deep injection 
wells,” which serve to pump those 





wastes into the water table. Currently 
there are 7500 unregulated deep-injec- 
tions wells near sources of drinking 
water, the New York Times reported 
recently, but the EPA still hasn’t pub- 
lished those regulations. 

Necessary regulations don’t get pub- 
lished, or, if published, don’t get en- 
forced. There is not one local, state, or 
federal regulatory agency with enough 
field inspectors to go after violators the 
right way. And even when government 
does move against violators, there is no 
assurance that the air in question will be 
cleaned, that the water will ever be 
potable without first being boiled, that 
the kids in the affected neighborhood 
will be able to play again in a park or 
playground built too close to a waste 
landfill. 

Rather than be left with the confidence 
that our government will aggressively 
pursue standards of public safety, we are 
left with the horrible irony of airline 
passengers surviving an emergency land- 
ing only to choke to death in the smoke 
that rolls through the cabin. We are left, 
instead, with the nightmares of a 
survivor from the Marine Electric who 
tried his damnedest to pull his crewmates 
from the frigid Atlantic into his lifeboat 
but could not because neither he nor they 
had the strength, the strength that had 
been sapped by the cold, the cold that 
had paralyzed them, lulled them to sleep 
and then to die, the cold against which 
exposure suits might have protected 
them. 0 
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Letters 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if possible, and every letter must include 
the writer’s name and address, as well as 
a telephone number (we'd appreciate 
one where we can reach you during busi- 
ness hours). The last is solely for 
purposes of verification: as you can see 
on this page, only the writer’s name and 
town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. All let- 
ters are subject to editing for consider- 
ations of space, fairness, and literacy. 





CAN YOU HEAR 
THE MUSIC? - 


While rock criticism might be consid- 
ered the dog of journalism, even a rock 
critic must maintain a standard of 
journalistic integrity. Ignorance, inac- 
curacy, favoritism and self-indulgence: 
these are some of the temptations to 
which a top-rate critic does not succumb. 
Joyce Millman’s efforts to write rock criti- 
cism have long fallen short of such stan- 
dards. For the most part, I have been able 
to forgive her her sins, as the super- 
ficiality of her attempts more than 
counteracts their import. Yet in last 
week’s “Cellars by starlight” (Arts, June 
14), Millman sank below even her ethics 
and launched a virulent if slipshod attack 
on Randy Black and on Limbo Race’s 
new single, “Ina’s Song’/“Small Talk- 
ing.” The offensive lines say of “Ina’s 
Song” that it is “an unpleasantly detailed 
melodrama about a pair of abusive 
lovers” and “merely a pretext for Randy 
Black to indulge his film noir fascina- 
tions.” 

To start with, the meaning of the term 
“unpleasantly detailed” eludes me, 
especially in the context of rock and roll. 
Yet this is a personal value judgment, 
and thus a moot point. If Millman prefers 
flat, unoriginal, and emotionally empty 
songs to Limbo Race’s graphic soul 
searchings, that is her prerogative. 

As for “Ina’s Song” being “about a pair 
of abusive lovers,” I beg to differ, and 
indeed to wonder whether Millman lis- 
tened to the lyrics. I quote: 

What had you been thinking? 

When I came home I saw you lying on 

the bed in a fetal position. 

Up above the window was the word 

“exit.” 

Blood-red scrawl... . It looked like bad 

news to me 

I bet you went down to the club this 

evening. 

I bet you some schmuck kinda jerked 

you around 

I bet you went down deep 

I bet you came up short 

Where was I? Where was | as if it made 

any difference? 
A scene is set; two characters are drawn; 
relationship, plot, and action are de- 
veloped. Complex emotions are 
presented with a minimum of narration 
and in a deftly compressed style. What 
would take a playwright an entire act, or 
a novelist several hundred pages, Limbo 
Race delineates in 30 seconds, with no 
loss of depth or grace. It is this sort of 
artistry and craftsmanship that will 


shape the future of rock and roll. Ap- 
parently, Millman is not interested. 

On the other hand, perhaps she simply 
didn’t listen to the single. This would ex- 
plain how she was able to ignore the fact 
that Limbo Race has added a synthesizer. 
It would explain why she mentioned 
nothing about performance or produc- 
tion. It would explain why she declined 
to say word one about the other side of 
the single. 

Finally, what's most aggravating is 
Millman’s personal attack on Randy 
Black. Condemning him for a “film noir 
fascination” is neither a truthful observa- 
tion nor a useful one. There is not a line 
in “Ina’s Song” or in any other Limbo 
Race material which even suggests any 
such “fascination.” This facile one-line 
stab seems to me an inexcusable act of 
personal vengeance from which any self- 
respecting journalist would refrain. 

Millman’s boorish and simplistic “re- 
views” have only served to ridicule the 
accomplishments of the rock community. 
I, for one, do not understand why her 
witless ravings continue to be published. 
To quote a line from another Limbo Race 
song, “I’ve known monkeys with more 
well-thought-out ideas.” 

Carrie B. Cooper 
Brookline 


To Joyce Millman: 

In reference to your review of Limbo 
Race’s new single, “Ina’s Song” — it is 
not about “a pair of abusive lovers” at all. 
Why don’t you listen to the song, rather 
than indulge yourself by taking cheap 
shots at Randy Black? 

Sandy Summers 
Framingham 


Joyce Millman replies: 
I did listen, and I'll stand by my de- 
scription. 


FLIPPED OUT 


I was encouraged to read that callers 
including editors, journalists, and radio 
staffers are getting guidance by dialing 
the Grammar Line at (212) R-E-W-R-I-T- 
E (News, May 31). It’s about time. For 
whatever reasons, schools and homes 
have been failing for a generation or 
more to teach youngsters the rudiments 
of English. Many of yesterday's 
ill-trained pupils are making a living to- 
day by cranking out flawed prose in 
front of word processors, microphones, 
and cameras. Although this is not the 
fault of these aging students, we all are 
being inundated by a resultant deluge of 
dunderheadedness. Hak! Fap! 

It exasperates me when professional 
communicators speak or write incorrect 
English on the job. Broadcast and print 
media are kids’ most uncritically ac- 
cepted (and inescapable) teachers, 
around the clock. Semi-literate 
professionals are polluting the language 
in an entire generation — and in its suc- 
cessors. 

You and I can independently comple- 
ment the Grammar Line’s commendable 
first step toward reversing this tide of 
twaddle. (We might also phone — long 


\P\ 
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distance, weekdays, 1 to 4 p.m. — and 
compliment the volunteers.) I'd like to 
invite the Phoenix and its readers to join 
me in founding the Federation of Light- 
hearted, Indefatigable Pedants, an un- 
structured fellowship of linguistic Lone 
Rangers. We need no organization or 
funding in order to begin immediately. 
Membership in FLIP is open to all. One 
joins simply by politely correcting people 
who “misspeak themselves” or by writ- 
ing a curmudgeonly letter (such as this 
one) to an editor. Great reform move- 
ments have been started by a few souls 
sufficiently micturated-off to raise a 
howl, and then to provide a better power 
of example. What common blunders 
qualify for your pet-hate list? Here are a 
few of mine: 

Redundancies. The Latin prefix “re” 
means “back.” So “report back” literally 
means “carry back back.” Gertrude Stein 
and James Joyce are dead. Enough, al- 
ready. Same idea applies to such marble- 
mouth atrocities as “refer back” and 
“continue on.” 

Split infinitives. Modifiers belong 
outside (preferably before) infinitives. 
“To better understand ...” is a piece of 
gratuitous gracelessness that stinks:in the 
eye of the ear. Please don’t hand me that 
shopworn balderdash about canonizing 
communicative ka-ka through current 
usage. Usage, schmoosage. Bad is bad in 
whatever century or decade. Such 
barfscribbling is easily avoidable. When 
Little Red Riding Hood questioned Gran- 
ny’s formidable dentures, the wolf re- 
plied, ‘The better to eat you, my dear!” 
He didn’t add intellectual insult to inci- 
pient injury by saying, “To better eat you 
during a myself-directed nurturing ex- 
perience. .. .” Faugh! 

Quantity versus numbers. | have three 
pounds of sugar and three apples. You 
have five pounds of sugar and five apples 
— more of each. I have less sugar and 
fewer apples than you have. (Fewer 
cavities?) 

Plural Latin or Greek nouns mis- 
matched with singular English verbs. 
Newspapers, collectively, constitute one 
medium of communication. Another me- 
dium is television; two or more are 
media. One morsel of knowledge is a 
criterion; two or more are criteria. 

Prepositions. Something occurs be- 
tween two, among more than two. A pie 
consists of integral parts. A quality or ac- 
tion consists in this: that communicators 
may pull the foolscap out of their type- 
writers, wrap it conically around their 
heads, and enroll in crash courses of re- 
medial grade-school English. 

I herein tacitly imply (you may infer) 
criticism of present practices. 

It's difficult to picture any of the great 
Whig stylists (Chatham, Burke, Addison, 
Sheridan, or Macaulay) dipping their 
prolific pens into such noisome gram- 
matical or syntactical muck as we're ubi- 
quitously exposed to in 1983. 

Don’t be a verbal FLOP; join FLIP. 

Outraged responses in crayon must be 
printed neatly in big, block letters on one 
side of the page only. Please double- 
space lines and try to keep them fairly 
straight. Thank you. 

D. Peter Mcintyre 
Brighton 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


IN ARTS, 

OWEN GLEIBERMAN 
OUT IN THE ‘TWILIGHT 
ZONE, CAROLYN 
CLAY DRAGGING IN 
‘LA CAGE AUX FOLLES,’ 
AND JOYCE MILLMAN 
ARRESTING THE POLICE 


| IN LIFESTYLE, | 
| WEIGHING ANGERS: | 
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Vew Boston hours Shop 9 3¢ Viongdoy throt 


jrs., your swimsuits now 
at 25% fo 33% savings 









ofturda 
Joy 





18.99 to 25.99 Formerly $26 to $39. 
We're ready today with your kind 
of swimsuits at super savings. 
Solids, stripes, and plenty of dots. 
And they’re ail from your favorite 
makers: Dunk-is, Misty, Sassafras, 
Catalina, Jrs., plus many others. 

If you’re planning on showing off 
that “trendy you”, get suited today 
ot your nearest Jordan Marsh. 
(Preview ‘84 suits are not included.) 
Junior World, street floor, 

Boston and ail stores. 


jordan marsh 


All stores, D-1452. There will be a delivery/nandiing charge on the above items 


PHONE 24 HOURS A DAY 7 DAYS A WEEK in Boston 328-1242. Massachusetts residents outside Boston, dial toll free 1-800-328-1212. Besten store open Monday through Saturday 9:30 a.m. te 7:00 p.m. 
Charge it! Use your Jordan Marsh, American Express® or Diners’ Club card. Use your credit wisely and remember, there is no annua! fee for a Jordan Marsh credit card. Use it wnen you need | 
453 Jordan Marsh aa A Unit of Allied Stores. All stores (except So. Portland, ME) open Sundays 12 noon to 6 p.m. 
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EW HAVEN — Martha 
N Cacace, an ailing, 68- 
year-old woman, got so 


| agitated she had to take 
tranquilizers. Her name was in 
the papers, on a long list of 
| people whose phones the New 
Haven ?olice Department had 
| allegedly wiretapped. “It was a 
rotten thing to do,” she said 
recently. ‘We never did anything 
out of the way. We weren't doing 
any gambling or booking. If | was 
| doing something wrong, yes. But 
| we weren't doing anything out of 
| the way. And the shame of it! | 
got a lot of phone calls from 
| people saying they saw my name 
| on the wiretap list. They were 
| saying, ‘What were you doing” ” 
At her request, her son filed 
papers with the US District Court 
so that she could join a class- 
action lawsuit against the city of 
New Haven and its police 
department claiming damages for 
invasion of privacy. So did 


The author is now a reporter 
with WITNH-TV in New Haven.) 





Tap city 


New Haven comes to terms 
with more than a decade 
of illegal bugging 


by Andrew Houlding 


almost 1000 others who saw their 
names on the list, which was 
published in full-page 
advertisements in the New 
Haven Register and The Journal- 
Courier. ‘It was sort of a 
declaration,” said Peter 
DeGregorio, another wiretap 
plaintiff. “A declaration that we 
didn’t do anything wrong, 
anything to be wiretapped for. A 
lot of our customers were 
questioning us. We felt that, if we 
had no skeletons in our closet, we 
should join the lawsuit.” 


odel city was ready. 


~s 


_. 


DeGregorio and his father run 
Dee's Bait and Tackle Shop, on 
Clay Street in New Haven. Dee's 
was listed in the ads. The 
DeGregorios found it “kind of 
unnerving. It was like. . . 
Orwellian, Big Brother stuff. We 
figured, the cops tapped 
criminals and such — but this is a 
legitimate business.” 

Stanley Fisher had a different 
attitude. “I was longing for my 
name to be on the list,” he said. “I 
thought I would be in a delightful 
social group — I was sure they 





hadn't wiretapped anyone but 


interesting people.” Fisher, now a 
freelance journalist, used to cover 
| Yale University for the Register. 


Apparently the police overheard 
his telephone conversations with 
members of the Black Panther 


| Party and the New Haven 


Panther Defense Committee 
back in 1970, when the Yale 
students closed the campus in 


| preparation for the May Day 


demonstration in support of 
Black Panthers. 
Yale professor Vincent Scully 





joined the wiretap iawsuit too, 
but reluctantly. He didn’t want to 
cause probiems for former Police 
Chief James Ahern, who had 
been New -aven’s police chief 
while many of the wiretaps took 
place. ‘! ve been of two minds 
about it,” Scully said. “While | 
deplore what happened, ! liked 
Jim Ahern. He did a lot to defuse 
the potentially dangerous 
situation of the May Day 
demonstrations. He made the 
possibility tor violence minimal.’ 
Scully, who describes lim 

Ahern s conduct as ‘masterful,’ 
said he joined the iawsuit only 
after being assured that Ahern 
would not be personally liable for 
financial compensation of the 


| wiretap victims. 


Scully said that, once he 
learned of the wiretap operation, 


| he “wasn’t a bit surprised”’ to 
learn that he had been identified 


as a wiretap target. He'd been 
Master of Morse College at Yale 
from 1969 to 1975, and “a lot of us | 


| were fairly active in the Vietnam 


War thing” back then. 








But the slowly building 
evidence suggests that the police 
weren't interested in monitoring 
opponents of the Vietnam War. 
They were much more interested 
in the Black Panthers and their 
supporters in New Haven and ° 
the potential for violence when 
Panther supporters filled the 
New Haven Green with their 
bodies and the air with the now 
almost-forgotten chants of 
“Power to the people.” 

That was 13 years ago. Since 
then, it has been learned that the 
police department had begun 
wiretapping New Haven 
residents on a massive scaléas far 
back as 1958. The wiretapping, 
which ended in 1971, wasn’t 
exposed until 1977. However, it 
wasn’t until this year that it 
became apparent just how 
widespread the wiretapping had 
been. 

Other cities in this country 
have spied extensively on their 
citizens, and may still be doing it. 
But nowhere else are the police 
known to have used electronic 
surveillance so extensively. New 
Haven, once known as the Model 
City because of its renewal 
activities, is now the Wiretapped 
City. A mounting body of 
evidence already shows that the 
wiretapping was warrantless and 
illegal; that police overheard tens 
of thousands of conversations 
among thousands of people. The 
approximately 1300 people who 
have joined in a class action 
claiming damages for invasion of 
privacy represent less than half 
the possible plaintiffs; attorneys 
for the alleged victims have 
identified more than 3000 
individuals and organizations 
who, evidence suggests, were 
overheard by police. 

The most intensive wire- 
tapping took place between 
1968 and May, 1971, when New 
Haven’s elm-lined streets were 
regularly crowded with student 
activists, hippies, Yippies, and 
the Black Panthers and their 
supporters. The Yale University 
campus, which fills a huge 
central section of the city, was 
alive with protest against the 
Vietnam War, against the 
political establishment that 
continued it, and against racism. 

May 19, 1969: Black Panther 
Party Chairman Bobby Seale 
spoke at Yale’s Battell Chapel, 
one of the Gothic buildings near 
the center of the city. His speech 
was pure Panther: angry, 
profane, simplistic — and 
inspired, a virtuoso performance 
“The problem is — is that you 
have to understand that 
Superman is a punk. You have to 
understand that the comic book 
— comic books you been reading 
... that started this shit off. This 
is the kind of education you're 
getting. You're getting a comic- 
book education — Batman and 
Robin. . . . I'm showing you not 
only are black people 
brainwashed with this same shit, 
all of you, every group... . are 
brainwashed with Superman, 
Batman, Betty, Veronica and 
Archie and Jughead comic books. 
You started off that way. And 
then run that little jive, chicken- 
shit, middle-class puritanical line 
down. They start you off with 
that and they project that same 
shit in the same books you're 
studying. The same shit, just on 
another level. Superman’s a 
goddam punk! In other words, ~ 
Tricky Dick Nixon with his H- 
bombs and his atomic bombs and 
his antimissile and his anti, anti, 
antimissile and his anti, anti, 
antitank, antimissile who's 
playing Superman is a 
motherfucking punk.” The kids 
loved it. 

“You know, you see the pig 
with his .357 magnum, his 
handcuffs, his walkie-talkie, his 
billy club, and whatever the hell 
else he’s got — that’s. . . Batman. 
That's all it is. And little Robin, 
the new pig that just got on the 
force, is running around yelling 

| ‘Holy Cow.’ ’ 
here were, of course, plenty 
Us wups — “pigs” — listening and 
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watching. There were uniformed 
cops, plainclothes cops, 
undercover cops. They had tailed 
Bobby Seale from the moment he 
entered the state, followed him 
around as he met with Panthers 
in the New Haven Chapter, 
followed him until he left town 
after the speech. The Panthers 
were avowed enemies of the 
police. In other cities the police 
and the FBI had teamed up to 
harass and arrest Panthers; 
Panthers had been killed, jailed. 
The New Haven cops had placed 
the local Panthers under 
surveillance, wiretapping their 
telephones and using informants 
to pick up intelligence on their 
plans and activities. 

The watching game changed 
abruptly a few days after Seale 
left town. The body of a Black 
Panther from New York was 
found in a stream 20 miles north 
of New Haven, in Middlefield. 
He’d been shot twice, and his 
body bore signs that he’d been 
tortured before he was killed. The 
police recognized him as one of 
the recent newcomers to the New 
Haven chapter: they raided an 
Orchard Street apartment that 
was being used as Panther 
headquarters, arresting eight 
Panthers on murder conspiracy 
charges. The raid netted a tape 
recording of an interrogation in 
which the dead Panther, Alex 
Rackley, had been charged by his 
Party colleagues with having 
been a police spy. 

In a national context of 
apparent police harassment of 
Panthers, there was an 
immediate stirring of sympathy 
and defense for the accused men 
and women. And when the state 
prosecutor, Arnold Markle, 
accused Seale of having ordered 
Rackley’s murder, the New 
Haven case became a national 
cause. The New Haven Panther 
Defense Committee was 
established, using the case as an 
organizing vehicle while raising 
funds for the Panthers’ legal 
defense and building a political 
constituency in support of the 
Panthers’ right to fair trials. 

The first major Panther trial 
resulted in the conviction of 
Lonnie McLucas, based on 
testimony from two state 
witnesses: Warren Kimbro and 
George Sams. The three had 
taken the doomed Alex Rackley 
out of Kimbro’s apartment, into a 
borrowed car, and up to the 
Middlefield swamp, where he 
was shot. Sams, the leader, 
instructed Kimbro and McLucas 
to shoot Rackley. After their 
arrests, Sams and Kimbro turned 
state’s evidence and testified 
against McLucas, who received a 
long sentence. Sams and Kimbro, 
pleading guilty to murder- 
conspiracy charges, also received 
hefty sentences, but with 
promises of sentence reviews for 
their cooperation. Sams, now 
eager to help the state, was the 
key witness against Bobby Seale, 
claiming that Seale had ordered 
him and Kimbro to kill Rackley. 

+ . * 

The New Haven Green 
stretches over two blocks in the 
very center of the city. City Hall 
overlooks it from the east; the 
Yale campus lines the western 
side. Along the southern flank is 
a row of shops and an office 
tower. And at the northern end 
is the courthouse where Bobby 
Seale and his codefendant, Ericka 
Huggins, were tried. The Green 
was a convenient spot for 
organizing demonstrations: 
students were readily at hand, 
and the symbols of established 
power were in full view. 

In the spring of 1970, there 
were always people out on the 
Green: Panthers, hippies, 
Panther supporters hawking 
underground newspapers; cops 
brandishing their walkie-talkies; 
students, journalists, and a 
shifting assortment of curious 
onlookers. When the Panthers 
and the defense committee 
announced plans for a massive | 
rally to be held on May 1, 1970, 
the city wentintoapanic.The | 
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previous fall's street fighting in 
Chicago was still a fresh memory. 
The newspapers anticipated 
crowds of thousands; rumors had 
it that there would be contingents 
of heavily armed subversives 
descending on the city to trash it. 
There were the usual fears that 
somehow the city’s drinking- 
water supplies would be laced 
with LSD. Storeowners ordered 
hundreds of board feet of 
plywood to cover their plate 
glass. 

The Panther Defense 
Committee worked around the 
clock to get the word out that this 
was to be a peaceful rally. 
Volunteer marshals were selected 
from the Yale campus and trained 
to help control the expected 
crowds. The mayor and the 
police chief met with the 
governor, who ordered the 
National Guard out to line New 
Haven’s streets. President Nixon 
put Army troops on full combat 
readiness, stationing them just 
outside the state borders: the 
authorities were prepared for 
civil war. 

In light of the paranoia that 
prevailed, it seems that Professor 
Scully is right: Jim Ahern, the 
police chief, did a “masterful” 
job. He insisted on an 
enlightened approach to the 
demonstrators, arguing that they 
had a Constitutional right to 
assemble and protest, and he 
maintained that the police and 
National Guard forces should 
avoid any actions that could 
provoke violence. Ahern planned 
carefully, counseling 
accommodation rather than 
confrontation; he emerged a 
liberal’s hero. 

The crowds came to New 
Haven, filled up the Yale dorms, 
flooded the Green chanting, 
“Power to the people.” The 
police sat in buses in a parking lot 
hidden behind City Hall, waiting 
to move into action. They stayed 
in the buses almost all the 
weekend, for there was little 
violence. The rally wasn’t 
completely uneventful: the 
demonstrators briefly hurled 
rocks and bottles at the cops, who 
responded with tear gas. The 
headquarters of the reformist arm 
of the Democratic Party, “New 
Politics Corner,” was gutted by a 
fire. A bomb exploded in Yale’s 
Ingalls Rink shortly after a rally 
ended there. But there were no 
deaths and no significant injuries. 
Eventually the protest ended. 
The crowd drifted away, and the 
merchants removed the plywood 
from their storefronts. Manhole 
covers that had been welded shut 
for fear of subterranean warfare 
were reopened; New Haven 
returned to normal. The Panther 
trials continued, and the Panthers 
sold their newspaper on the 
streets and tried earnestly to 
convince the rest of America that 
they were the victims of a 
massive police conspiracy. Jim 
Ahern was lionized for his 
handling of the situation and was 
appointed a member of Nixon’s 
Presidential Commission on 
Campus Unrest. 

What we didn’t know at the 
time was that Ahern had been 
working with a stacked deck. 
While publicly striving to protect 
the demonstrators’ constitutional 
rights, he had been secretly 
violating them — and the law — 
by mounting a massive 
wiretapping campaign. While the 
public and many government 
officials had been trying to sort 
out facts from the ominous 
rumors prior to the May Day 
rally, Ahern’s Intelligence 
Division had been listening in on 
hundreds of telephone calls 
between the Panthers and their 
supporters; thus police had a 
precise understanding of the 
plans. They knew that the rally 
organizers planned a peaceful 
protest, that they were 
consistently and vehemently 
arguing against those who 
suggested violence. Ahern’s 
approach seems far less 
courageous when it’s understood 

Continued on page 26 
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The meanness 





of strangers 


One child’s nightmare in the Fresh Air 


by Margaret Doris 


Host families represent an infinite 
variety of people. ... Some are wealthy, 
some just get by. They wear blue collars 
and white.... In common, hosts love 
children, wish to share their homes and 
communities, and are concerned about 
the crisis in the cities and the erosion of 
human communication in an increasing- 
ly complicated world.... They want to 
give of themselves. .. . 

Standards for qualifying hosts vary 
according *o committee and region. 
However, some basics are universal. 
Hosts should be stable and affectionate 
and iiave children of their own or 
children in the immediate neighborhood. 
The family should have sufficient means 
to include an additional child without 
hardship. and enough room to give a 
child his own bed and the opportunity 
for safe outdoor play. There is little point 
in moving a child from one crowded city 
environment harassed by the limitations 
of poverty into another, even if it is in 

the country.” 
— from the pamphlet 
“The Friendly Town Plan 
of the Fresh Air Fund” 


ERLIN, VT. — From 110th Street 
B in Harlem to the Green Mountains 

of Central Vermont is an awfully 
iong trip to make when you're only five 
years old. Even on a bus jammed full of 
excited, vacation-bound kids, you can 
feel very alone. There’s something about 
watching the miles pass by from a bus 
window, watching civilization thin out to 
where it’s represented only by telephone 
poles and an occasional farmhouse, that 
can make you miss your mother. 

A bout of homesickness was a small 
price to pay for a chance to spend the 
summer away from Harlem's junkies and 
rats, reasoned Bessie Myrick when, in the 
spring of 1980, she signed up her five- 
year old daughter, Iona Brasier, for the 
Fresh Air Fund Inc.’s Friendly Town 
Program. “She’s living in shit and she 
reads these ads, ‘Give your child a 
summer she'll never forget,” attorney 
Andrew Vachss recalls now. “And she 
saw the chance to give her kid cows, 
fresh air, a way out of the city.” 

foday almost no one disputes that 
jonas summer in this small country town 

yne she'll never forget. The point is 
borne out by an affidavit filed with the 
court by the Vermont attorney general's 
office. According to the affidavit, during 
the three weeks Iona stayed with the 
Brian Robert Nisen family, she was 
beaten repeatedly with a wooden spoon 
until her skin split and bled, and then 
detergent or another astringent was 
poured over her wounds. She was 
doused with ice water and boiling water, 
called “nigger,” and made to sleep on the 
bathroom floor when she wet the bed. It 
is doubtful Iona cared very much about 
cows and fresh air as she jay at night on 
the cold tile floor. All she wanted was her 
mother. And she wanted her very badly. 

Recently the Fresh Air Fund settled out 
of court, for an undisclosed sum, a $5.5 
million suit brought on Iona’s behalf. The 
suit, which charged that the Fresh Air 
Program has “inadequate and nonexis- 
tent screening” procedures for selecting 
Friendly Town host families, raised 
several questions — not only about the 
fund’s accountability, but also about the 
deference society accords charitable 
agenctes. 

This summer an anticipated 1200 low- 
income New York City youngsters, five 
to 16 years old, will participate in the 
Friendly Town Program. Children can 
register for the program at any of 40 
authorized agencies and community 
centers across the city. They pay a $7-to- 
$15 registration fee, which covers 
processing and, in some instances, a 
physical examination. Volunteer com- 
mittees in 516 tow rom Maine to West 
Virginia inciudiny a few in Canada) will 
range 401 7 iY vidren, most ot 


whom wi ‘ cnree weeks. “he 





program provides only the child’s trans- 
portation; the volunteer host family 
provides meals, housing, and incidentals. 

The Fresh Air Fund is the brainchild of 
Reverend Willard Parsons, a 19th-cen- 
tury graduate of Manhattan’s Union 
Theological Seminary. During his stu- 
dent days, he worked with the poor in 
New York’s Lower East Side. Parsons 
was struck by the contrast between the 
slums he visited and his first pastorate, in 
rural Sherman, Pennsylvania. In a June 3, 
1877, sermon, he outlined a plan by 
which his congregation could open their 
homes to needy city children. 

That first summer, the newly 
christened Mountain Air Fund brought 
60 children to Pennsylvania. The pro- 
gram, which took its current name in 
1880, met with immediate success. In 
1889, Dr. H.B. White of Brooklyn told his 
colleagues at the King’s County Medical 
Society that poor and sickly youngsters 
who participated in the program “went 
out men ana women [and] came back 
little children.” The Fresh Air Fund's 
1983 budget is $2.8 million, 25 percent of 
which, fund officials estimate, will cover 
administrative costs — the rest will 
directly underwrite the Friendly Town 
Program and the fund’s four summer 
camps in Fishkill, New York. Nearly all 
the money comes from private sources: 
individuals and corporate contributors. 
Thanks largely to massive editorial sup- 
port from the New York Times, the Fresh 
Air Fund is one of the highest-profile 
charities in the metropolitan New York 
area. 

When Iona Brasier returned home 
from Vermont, scared, sore, and unable 
to sit, her mother took her immediately 
to Metropolitan Hospital. There, physi- 
cians catalogued and photographed 
lona’s injuries — injuries, they estimated, 
that were at least five days old. It was 
decided that hospitalization would only 
exacerbate lona’s problems; what she 
really needed was to be home with her 
mother. But as a matter of course, the 
doctors referred the case to New York 
State’s Child Protective Services. 

Whether justice or revenge is what 
Bessie Myrick wanted is not at issue here; 
in this case, the two are almost inter- 
changeable. Her quest led her to Man- 
hattan lawyer Andrew Vachss. A “hard- 
core’ criminal-defense attorney, Vachss 
has served as a part-time prosecutor with 
the Westchester County, New York, 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. Vachss was outraged by what 
the Nisens had done to Iona. “If | showed 
you the photos [the hospital made of 
lona’s injuries] you would throw up,” he 
says, adding that the abuse of the black 
child by the white couple may have been, 
in part, racially motivated. “I don’t know 
what went on in their swarmy little 
minds. The child is a bed-wetter; that 
may have triggered something. I don’t 
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Almost no one disputes that Iona 
Brasier’s summer in a small Vermont 
town is one she'll never forget. 





know a damn thing about these people 
— and neither does the Fresh Air Fund.” 

That, for Vachss, is the crux of the 
issue: that the Fresh Air Fund has no 
formalized procedure for determining 
the fitness of a Friendly Town host 
family. “They’re still treating this as an 
isolated incident and a complete aberra- 
tion. How do they know it is?” he asks. 
“A paroled sex murderer could order a 
child through the mail.” 

But there is another, equally disturbing 
spect to the incident. Vachss had a 
reasonably straightforward case: medical 
documentation of the child’s injuries 
and, eventually, a confession from one of 
the principals. Yet the attorney found 
himself cast not in the role of defender of 
the victim, but as a villain. He says many 
of the same public officials charged with 
protecting the welfare of children were 






quick to adopt the position held by some 
Fresh Air Fund officials that lona was 
either lying or exaggerating, a perception 
supported by sources in the press and 
government who were following the 
case. And reporters whod be quick to 
widen a crack in the armor of a politician 
Or a corporation quickly set about 
patching up the Fresh Air Fund’s image. 

The Burlington Free Press, Vermont's 
largest statewide daily, made thinly 
veiled suggestions that Vachss was an 
ambulance chaser and showman. And 
the New York Times, amid the hundreds 
of inches of pro-Fresh Air puff pieces it’s 
run over the past three years, devoted 
only four inches to coverage of the 
charges. (At the Phoenix's request, New 
York Times _ corporate-relations 
spokesman Leonard Harris reviewed the 
coverage and found it “accurate and 
appropriate.”’) 

That the Fresh Air Fund has ac- 
complished a great deal of good is 
indisputable. But instead of doing all it 
could to learn from the Vermont inci- 
dent, it developed a siege mentality, 
deflecting all criticism and resisting self- 
examination. Fresh Air Fund director 
Jenny Morgenthau repeatedly refused to 
grant the Phoenix an interview. A public- 
relations spokeswoman, delivering a 
prepared statement, emphasized the 
fund’s hope that negative publicity 
wouldn't affect contributions. “The Fresh 
Air Fund deeply regrets the incident 
three years ago, which was the first of its 
kind in the fund’s 107-year history,” the 
statement said in part. It went on to say, 
“It would be a pity if this isolated 
incident were to be taken out of per- 
spective, potentially limiting our drive 
and therefore the number of children we 
can help this summer.” 

ad + + 

On the basis of the report filed by 

physicians at Metropolitan Hospital 
Continued on page 22 
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The shrinking of the 
Herald and other farewells 


by Dave O'Brian 


or some, Boston’s eternally struggl- 
FE ing “second” daily, now known as 


the Herald, truly was reborn six 
months ago, when Australian media 
baron Rupert Murdoch bought it away 
from the Hearst Corporation and began 
recasting the paper in his own image. For 
others, however, our town’s other daily 
has been dying slowly ever since. This 
latter view turns out to have been 
especially true for most of the surviving 
veterans of Boston’s earlier no-holds- 
barred tabloid, the Record American, 
which was done away with a decade ago. 
Irony of ironies, that paper looked a 
whole lot like the sleek little tab 
Murdoch has been putting out of late; it 
too was promoted mostly through silly 
games and lotteries, not unlike 
Murdoch’s Wingo (and new, extra- 
strength Wingo), which gets most of the 
credit for the Herald’s recent, sudden, 
circulation boost. Spring figures sub- 
mitted by the paper to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation reportedly show a jump of 
about 20,000 in daily circulation. But 
Wingo, which proved successful at at- 
tracting new readers at Murcoch’s New 
York Post, was not even introduced until 
April, so its results here won't be official 
until the fall. The old Record American, 
meanwhile, had games and gimmicks 
galore, including a promotion director 
who dressed up as “Goldrush Pete,” as 
readers chased ‘their proverbial pot of 
gold. Oh, yes. The more things change, 
and all that. 

But ‘no, it’s not that easy. The all-new 
Herald continues to lose serious amounts 
of money, and even though Murdoch 
seems willing to invest in the thing, he’s 
also been cutting his losses. Cutting his 
losses by cutting lots of veteran reporters 
and editors. Foremost among the latter 
group of surviving veterans of the Hub’s 
prior Hearst tabloid was one Harold 
Banks, veteran reporter, rewrite artist, 
and for years author of an institution of a 
column called “My Boston.” Banks was 
something of a living journalistic legend 
at the Hearst newspapers hereabouts. 
And because he loved the town, he adds, 
he let chances to move elsewhere go by, 
and stayed put through all the paper's 
changes and reincarnations. Banks also 
happens to have been the only reporter 
employed by the dying Herald American 
who ignored the outgoing management's 
orders to get out of the building by high 
noon back on that fateful Friday, Decem- 
ber 3. On that day, with the crisis 
negotiations between Murdoch's emis- 
saries and the paper's unions apparently 
going nowhere and with a series of 
supposedly final deadlines long since 
passed, Hearst said the paper was to be 
closed by the end of the day. 

It wasn’t, of course. It was sold by the 
end of the day. The holdout mailers 
union finally reached agreement with 
Murdoch at five that afternoon. And 


when an elated band of Herald American 
reporters and editors rushed back to their 


. city room that afternoon, there was 


Harold Banks, still sitting at his desk. Or 
still “emotionally chained to his desk,” as 
one of them put it. 

No more, though. See, six months 
after Murdoch bought the paper, another 
deadline was approaching: midnight, 
June 2. As had been agreed during those 
union negotiations last December, 
veterans who wanted to leave and pick 
up 150 percent of the severance pay due 
them had until midnight on Thursday, 
June 2, to give their notice, collect that 
special bonus (their version of becoming 
Wingo winners), and get the hell out. 
Banks easily met this final deadline (even 
as he went on to write two stories for the 
next morning’s paper). Precisely ‘37 
years, 10 months, and two days” after 
joining the paper, he says, he hammered 
out a two-sentence resignation that 
morning. As instant city-room legend 
now has it, Banks submitted said resig- 
nation 90 seconds before he was to have 
been laid off. Then he tacked a note to 
the bulletin board: “I leave as I came — 
unheralded.” And with that poignant 
pun, he was gone. 

For the record, though, Banks says he 
never knew for sure that he was going to 
be axed. He doesn’t care. When he 
arrived for work that morning, he says, 
he discovered that veteran Hearst re- 
porters George Briggs and J.C. Kim and 
copy editor Len Kelley had just been 
given their walking papers. Banks had 
begun feeling that this wasn’t the paper 
for him a month or so earlier, when the 
new owners canned veteran police re- 
porter Eddie Corsetti. This was truly a 
shocking event, especially since the 
Murdoch Herald has chosen to give loads 
of attention, space, and brazen headlines 
to the wonderful world of crime. “I was 
surprised that they dropped Eddie Cor- 
setti,”” remarked one police-department 
insider. “He had a lifetime of police 
sources. He didn’t just hang out over 
here. He made friends. He knew who to 
call, especially when he had to put a 
story together on deadline. There’s no 
one like that over there now.” 

But the news of those other axings on 
Harold Banks’s last day at the paper 
turned out to be his proverbial final 
straw. “When I came in and learned that 
a really good man like Len Kelley had 
been let go, that was a shocker,” Banks 
says. ‘Then J.C. Kim, who couldn't have 
worked harder if he had two heads and 
four hands. Then George Briggs, who'd 
get in at eight o'clock every morning, and 
by the time I came in he’d already be 
knee-deep in stories.” That was it, he 
says. “It was strictly a numbers game. 
Experienced people who were getting 
paid more than they wanted to pay were 
being replaced with youngsters. who 

Continued on page 23 
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The chairman: on top of the budget 


Reaping the rewards: 
Atkins upstages Dukakis 


by Renée Loth 


olitics, like nature, abhors a 
P vacuum, and maybe that explains 

Senate Ways and Means Commit- 
tee Chairman Chester Atkins’s steadfast 
positioning of himself on the left flank of 
Governor Michael Dukakis. There’s cer- 
tainly plenty of area to occupy there; ever 
since his ignominious exile from office, 
five years ago, Dukakis has been vigilant 
to attacks from the right, but rather 
cavalier about the carping on his left. 
Where else, in the age of Reagan, are the 
unhappy liberals to go? Increasingly, the 
unhappy liberals have been going to 
Atkins, who holds impeccable — if 
ancient — movement credentials, and 
whose enlightened budgets have been 
the only salvation for activists through 
several lean years. Whether this is a 
natural place for Atkins to be is hardly at 
issue. There was a vacuum to fill, and 
Atkins was perhaps not such a fool to 
rush in. 

Last week, at a briefing to explain 
improvements he had made in the 
governor's Revenue Enforcement And 
Protection (REAP) program, Atkins 
treated reporters to some thrilling 
rhetoric. “Let's be serious,” he said. “The 
rich in America have been enjoying the 
biggest tax bonanza in the history of this 
country.” Thus, Atkins said, he was 
proposing to hike the capital-gains tax, 
which corporations and individuals pay 
on their profits, from about four percent 
to 5.3 percent — the same rate workers 
pay in their personal-income tax. This, he 
said, was “a matter of self-evident fiscal 
equity.” Not to mention that it would 
feed another $5 to $10 million to a 
hungering state budget. 

The REAP package, you may recall, is 
Dukakis’s scheme to bring more money 
into Massachusetts without inflicting 
new taxes. It was first presented in 
March, when the state’s fiscal experts 
discovered a multi-million-dollar gap 
between what they thought the state 
realistically could raise in the next fiscal 


year and what Dukakis wanted to spend. 
The governor's first REAP package was 
touted as a way to collect some $130 
million in “painless” penny taxes and 
stepped-up prosecution of tax scofflaws. 
But Atkins, aided by a crack team of 
committee staffers and a human-services 
community fearful that its programs 
would be the first sacrificed in a budget 
crunch, insisted that was not enough. 
Now, weeks after the House approved 
the governor's scheme, Atkins has 
produced his own, more ambitious REAP 
program, which could cull as much as 
$40 million more than the Dukakis plan. 
It’s not exactly REAP redux; call it REAP 
deluxe. 

REAP deluxe, which the full Senate 
approved last Tuesday, does much to 
dictate state policy — perhaps even to 
influence personal behavior — through 
an assortment of carrots and sticks. 
Industries are offered special credits for 
locating in the inner city, but they are 
prohibited from using the credits so often 
that their taxes are reduced to zero. 
Cigarettes are taxed an extra five percent, 
but the price floor the tobacco industry 
enjoys on the price of smokes is 
eliminated, which could cancel out the 
increased cost to consumers. Cigars and 
pipe tobacco are taxed too. Certain 
industry giants — including Blue Cross 
and the telephone company — are taxed 
extra (or, euphemistically, “assessed”’), 
with the money going both for lawyers to 
oppose their own rate-hike requests and 
for consumer-education programs that 
have been sliced from the budget since 
the advent of Proposition 2%. At the 
press briefing, Atkins was 
characteristically immodest about the 
import of REAP deluxe. “I think every- 
one agrees that without the passage of 
this proposal we would face some sort of 
broad-based tax increase this year,” he 
said. The implicit message was hard to 
miss: Michael's good, but Chester's 
better. 








The REAP skirt he latest in 
a series of one-upman: 2ames Atkins 
has played with the governor. This past 


winter, Atkins cratted a comprehensive 
plan to help the Homeless that mocked 
the governor's Own modest proposal and 
diluted whatever political advantage 
Dukakis might have gained from com- 
mitting himself to bettering the plight of 
the disadvantaged. Later, when Dukakis 
got himself into choppy seas with an ill- 
considered scheme to reduce the burden 
of Proposition 2'2 on 11 communities, 
Atkins bailed him: out with a Byzantine 
loan offer that pacified 22's supporters 
— even if it is too complicated ever to be 
used. And when Dukakis tried to sel! the 
. press on closing his budget gap by 
dipping into a state-pension reserve — a 
venerable if irresponsible bit of budget 
ary legerdemain — Atkins held a 
counter-briefing hours after the gover- 
nor’s own to cluck disapprovingly that 
such practices wi!! only invite disaster in 
the future. It is more than coincidental 
that REAP de! is designed to raise 
enough money to make the pension 
dipping unnecessary; the Senate Ways 
and Means Committee budget, expected 
to be unveiled «1s week, will eliminate 
that provision. Chet is trving to best 
Michael on the left.” said a prominent 
liberal on the House side who worked in 
the Dukakis caripaign iast fall. ‘This 
[REAP program plus the homeless 
package is prov cing the direction that 


Michael was supcposed to provide.’ 
Between the o ot them. Atkins and 
Dukakis contro: most $7.2 billion 
state budget Yemocratic Party, and 
the only fully operationa: politicai ma- 
chine in Massaciiusetts And yet they 
seem at odds to decide wno will be the 
biggest liberal om the block. It can be a 
thankless task. There : certain in- 


tolerance among !iberals, said one. “It’s 
better to be 100 percent against us than 
99 percent for us We tend to remember 
that one percent. The Democratic Party 
issues convention last spring was a fine 
example of liberals at war. Atkins, as 
chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, also chaired the convention and 
controlled many of the party regulars 
who have attended these functions for 
decades. Dukakis’s electoral machine, 
which exploited the delegate-selection 
process to its own ends in 1982, winning 
the “official” party endorsement from 
incumbent Governor Edward J. King by 


5 


The Duke: playing to the middle 


packing the cor ition that yea 
trolled most of the new party activisis. A 
issue was whether a fundamental retorn 
of the legislature's rules wouid be take: 
up at the convention. Dukakis had the 
votes to force the question and write 
rules reform into the official party 
platform. Atkins, whose boss, Senate 
President William Bulger, is suspicious 
of such reforms, had the podium. Rather 
than engage in a messy rules-reform 
fight, Atkins simply adjourned the con- 
vention. It was a small matter, really 
Maybe it oniy accounted for one percent 
of the chairman’s liberal reputation 

Still, the essentially progressive gov 
ernment Dukakis has returned to Massa 
chusetts presenis a new challenge for 
Atkins. During the years that King was 
in the Corner Office, it was easy for 
Atkins to distinguish himself not only as 
more compassionate, but also as far more 
competent. In fact, in that first critical 
rear of Proposition 24/2, Atkins and his 
budgeteers succeeded in making King 
and the entire executive branch virtually 
irrelevant to the budget process. This was 
easy, since King himself believed that 
government was irrelevant to the smooth 
operation of society, and he would have 
been just as happy to see it disappear. 
Dukakis, of course, believes the opposite, 
and his aggressive approach to govern- 
ment threatens to usurp the role Atkins 
has played so well ever since he became 
chairman of ways and means, in 1979. 

Although there is ample room for 
disagreement with Dukakis, it must be 
difficult for Atkins to distance himself 
substantially from the new governor. 
After all, the two are very much alike. 
Both were young mavericks when they 
began their political careers, in the House; 
both represented wealthy, reform-mind- 
ed constituents. Both had been educated 
at colleges with reputations for breeding 
quirky intellectuals — the governor at 
Swarthmore and Atkins at Antioch. Both 
began as outsiders in Massachusetts 
politics — neither Irish nor Catholic, nor 
scions of political dynasties. Both have 
learned — Atkins somewhat better than 
Dukakis — to relax their notions of being 
“above politics” in order to advance their 
reform agendas. Both want to be elected 
governor in 1986. 

And Atkins and Dukakis frequently 
play complementary roles. The constant 
presence of Atkins probably is as much a 

Continued on page 21 
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cE PATHS, 8 8 209M 

Tues. JUNE 


PIT 
Paradise iere 
X-BOYFRIENDS, VIPER, 

R.G. WELLES 
Wed., June 29 8:30pm 


CAHUDUCCHACOCLADUCAAQgEAAunedcugoeeauegeaauet 
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‘A Rare Club Appearance 


GREG ALLMAN 
JONI & THE BLAST 
Thurs., June 30 


8:30pm 
FECUCULEOUCEEEAEAEUEEETAEAAEEEAA EEE 
Jul; ‘Se . * * 

WlY Sth Weegectiere 
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FUNAOGUAGOATTRAAAOUOUUOGRERAOUUGOOUODNNNNANENE 
“Sweet Dreams” 


EURYTHMICS 
Mon., July 11 8:30pm 

PUTEUAAUDEONOERAOARAU TRAN AOEAEAOEREOAUEEAOE 
WCOZ Summer Series 


PRIMARY COLORS 
TILL TUESDAY 
Tues., July 12 8:30pm 
6pm all ages 9pm over 20 
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RDAY 
Two shows at 8:00 and 11:00pm | 
LENE MERE A APE TERE PSA 


SUNDAY open mike night at 9:00. 
ee eee ed 
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COMEDY CLUB 969 


Open before and after every 


OS } 


home game. Drink specials. 


ARIE BE IE A TS LORE EOI 
THURSDAY tenny CLARKE NIGHT. 


1 show at 9:00pm. 


AY After the show your Stitches 
ticket becomes a free pass to Dancin’ at 
the ‘Dise. One show at 9:00pm. 


| 
| 





July 27. 7:30pm 
E.M. Loew’s Theater 
(in Worcester) 

$11.50, $9.50 HAF 
Tickets available at box office; 
Ticketron; Out of Town: Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 492-1900; and 
Chargit: | -800-223-0120 
Presented by the Don Law Company 
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SPECIAL 


CUT 


= BESTCRUISE = 


Thurs, July 21 


DAVE MASON 






A Discount 
Camera Store 


Check with us 
before you buy 


DORCHESTER: 514 Gallivan Bivd 
Gramite Ave. exit off SE X-way 
near Neponset Circle 
825-1952 9-6 pm Fri. 9-7 

WEYMOUTH 
Pleasant Shops 
335-8884 


Rte 18 











Orpheum Theater 


$11.65, +.35 theater restoration charge) 


Tickets available at box office; 
Ticketron; Out of Town: Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 492-1900; and 

Chargit: |-800-223-0120 
Presented by the Don Law Company 























LOOKING TO 
SELL YOUR 


MOTORCYCLE? 


TRY AN 
AD UNDER 
CYCLES IN THE 
PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 





















oF THE BOSTON @@ 


267-1234 
GUARANTEED CLASSIFIEDS 
ee WORK! 





Concert 
Connection!! 
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by Michael Gee 
very June there’s a mighty 
pleasant road race held in 


E and by the unbearably pic 


turesque New England village of 
Litchfield, Connecticut. It’s possi 
bly the best-conducted foot race 
around, since Litchfield (pop 
approx. 7500) and the field (ap- 
prox. 800) are both small enough 
to cooperate with each other. The 
entire weekend could be 
characterized as a sort of updated 
Fourth of July picnic and parade. 

Visitors are treated to huge 
outdoor parties and meals, water 
skiing, huge indoor parties and 
meals — any number of rural 
delights. It’s an old-fashioned 
sporty atmosphere, which may 
explain why one traveling party 
fell into a very significant finan- 
cial error. Overcome by the at- 
mosphere generated by our na- 
tion's newest sporting craze 
(racers on two feet), they fell 
victim to our nation’s oldest 
(racers on four feet). 

The two sportswriters, the tele- 
vision producer, the coach, and 
the somewhat hungover 
saloonkeeper had all arrived in 
Litchfield by early Saturday 
afternoon. They’d gone water 
skiing and had shagged a few 
softballs on the town diamond. 
Now, in air-conditioned if noisy 
comfort in the local restaurant 
that is the race’s headquarters, 
they contemplated the Belmont 
Stakes, scheduled to begin in less 
than an hour. 

One of the few facts the 
saloonkeeper could remember 
about the previous Friday eve- 
ning was that some horsy ac- 
quaintances had given him a sure 
thing for the Belmont. “Mega- 
turn,” he insisted throughout the 
afternoon. “That's the horse for 
this race.’’ His persistence 
brought dividends. One of the 
sportswriters and the coach were 
intrigued by the certitude behind 
the guy’s tout. Indeed, after initial 
skepticism, they were downright 
enthusiastic. By half an hour 
before post time, they were look- 
ing for someone who would hold 
their money until payoff time. 

Alas, Litchfield’s incumbent 
bookie was nowhere to be found. 
Fortunately, however, Connecti- 
cut has recently instituted off- 
track betting, and one of these 
parlors is located in Torrington, a 
scant six miles from the Litchfield 
green. The punters located the 
producer and the other scribe, 
who were examining the monu- 
ments on the green and wonder- 
ing why two memorials listed the 
dates for World Wars I and II as 
1917-1919 and 1941-1947. No 
local residents seemed to know. 
Accosted by the gamblers, they 
were swept up in Megaturn fever, 
and wound up headed hell-bent 
for election to Torrington. There 
were now only 20 minutes to post 
time. 

On the drive the coach alter- 
nated between assuring the syn- 
dicate he’d never bet on a horse 
race in his life, and figuring out 
how best to per- and trifecta 
Megaturn. He succeeded to such 
an extent that by the time the 
group found the OTB parlor, 
conveniently located in a half- 
closed shopping center in the 
middle of town, the party was so 
confused they'd forgotten which 
number in the field Megaturn 
actually was. There were 10 
minutes to post time. 

The Torrington OTB parlor is 
staffed by three pleasant middle- 
aged ladies, who regarded the 
arrival of these enthusiastic (also 
sucker) gamblers as a welcome 
change from the sad-eyed vet- 
eran horseplayers who make up 
their regular clientele (ever notice 
how your average veteran horse- 


j eye 
_ Flakes of the games: 
The week in review 


player is real short?). They 
ouldnt stop laughing as the 
punters argued over the mys- 
eries of win, place, show, and 
such, but were polite enough to 
direct the party to the bar of the 
Chinese restaurant next door, 
where the race could be seen on 
television. 

Gambiers Anonymous could 


have used that bar to film a spot. 
The innocents were the only 
people in the piace who didn’t 
have a racing form, and the only 
ones who did have smiles. The 
sole Chinese guy in the joint, the 
manager, had a fatalistically 
marked copy of said form, so well 
marked that you had to guess 
much of the profit he makes off 
serving horseplayers had been 
spent next door 

Megaturn went off at OTB 
odds of 16-1. As the official race 
results put it: ‘‘Megaturn, outrun 
to the stretch, came out with 
drive and finished with good 
energy.” Also fourth. 

The little band of gamblers 
went back to Litchfield in the 
philosophical mood of those who 
realize they've made fools of 
themselves. The coach was 
especially chastened. “From now 
on,” he declared. “I’m not going 
to bet on any four-legged run- 
ners, just the ones with two legs.” 

“But there aren’t any OTB 
places for road racing,” one 
writer protested. 

“There will be,” answered the 
other. 

There probably will be, but it’s 
doubtful that will help this group 
much. Between the festivities that 
are one-half of Litchfield’s charm 
(“call it a duolathlon,” said one 
runner after his 13th race-eve 
beer) they held the 7.1-mile road 
race, in 90-degree heat that sent 
at least one contestant home in 
an ambulance. The winner was 
Wally Collins of Newton, in a 
time of 35:23. Collins led wire to 
wire and won driving. There are a 
lot more road than horse races 
every week in Massachusetts, 
which is why Messrs. Dukakis, 
Bulger, Atkins, and McGee (or 
anybody else looking for new 
revenue sources) might be inter- 
ested in the following infor- 
mation. If there had been a tote 
board for this one, I wouldn't 
have had Collins — and more 
important, neither would any of 
the other mugs in our gambling 
party. There are a lot of human 
Megaturns out there. 

* - ~ 

It's not fair to blame the Red 
Sox’ recent seven-game losing 
streak on Buddy LeRoux’s at- 
tempted coup. No, the players 
were (and are) certainly capable 
of doing that on their own. So are 
all the other clubs in the 
American League East. In fact, 
most of them have already 
stumbled in like fashion. The 
Orioles went through their own 
non-winning week. The Yankees 
have provoked one George Stein- 
brenner and one Billy Martin 
tantrum in response to two sepa- 
rate spells of rotten play. Sparky 
Anderson was almost canned 
during the Tigers’ poor getaway. 
In fact, of all the teams in the 
American League East, only the 
Indians have avoided sudden 
changes of fortune. Unfortunate- 
ly for them, Cleveland’s con- 
sistency has been that of the 
habitual loser. The Indians afford 
the prognosticator the first safe 
call of 1983 — they'll be as dull as 
they’ve been for the past two 
decades. . 

In general, the opening 
furlongs of this campaign have 
provided entertainment, but no 
conclusions, or at any rate no 

Continued on page 20 











EDDY 
GRANT 


KILLER ON 
THE 
RAMPAGE 
including: 
Electric Avenue 
| Don't Wanna Dance 


Killer On The Rampage 
it's All In You 


a $599 cass 


- DENIECE 
WILLIAMS | 
I'M SO PROUD 


(Duet with Johnny Mathis) 
i'm Glad It’s You/Heaven In Your Eyes 


$ ( FP ica 


See Pat Metheny live on the Commons July 5th 


ELTON JOHN 
Too Low For Zero 


MANCHESTER, NH - 


MTUME 
JUICY FRUIT 


including: 
sayy | Fruit/Hips 
Would You Like To (Foo! Around) 
Hip Dip Ski 


Ready For Your Love 


including: 
Save The Overtime (For Me) 
| When You're Far Away/Just Be My Lover 
Hero/Heaven Sent 


| VISIONS 


ee GLADYS KNIGHT 
47k THE PIPS 


$799 LP/CASS 


See Peter Cabvle live at E.M. Loew’s July 20th 


7G VWAQC 
SBFrcoros & TAPES 


BOSTON - Copley Square - Kenmore Square - Downtown Crossing » CAMBRIDGE - Harvard Square - 750 Memorial Drive 
MEDFORD -« 25 Revere Beach Pkwy. « SAUGUS - Rte. 1- FRAMINGHAM - Rte. 9 > DEDHAM + Dedham Plaza 
BURLINGTON - Crossroads Plaza « Burlington Village » CHELMSFORD «+ Drum Hill Rd. * WORCESTER « 10 Front St. 
SHREWSBURY - White City Shopping Center - AUBURN - 390 Southbridge St. - 
PEMBROKE - North River Plaza + PROVIDENCE, Ri + 177 Union St. « 

1525 So. Willow St. > NASHUA, NH + Nashua Mall 


THE TAPE NEVER COSTS MORE THAN THE RECORD 
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THE 
ISLEY BROTHERS 
BETWEEN THE SHEETS 


ncludin 


Smee yA. Sheets /Enoosey Lover 


Your Body/ Touch 


Boned For The Fallen Solcier 


CHAMPAIGN 
MODERN HEART 


Let pg hey bee 


Breeze thru summer 


with these hot new releases from Warner Bros. & 
Atlantic LPs & Cassettes 


$599 


See the B52s live at Cape Cod July 30th 


y= 
‘try AguatPory Line 
unning/Love Games 


PAIGN 
SHAMI HEART 


LP/CASS 


LEOMINSTER - Searstown Mall 
WARWICK, Ri - Bald Hill Rd. 
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HOT SUMMER DANCE HITS! 





ca 
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- ay 


REM. 


MURMUR 


Pe llelelsim: (ale merch +1003 


$499 LP/CASS $ 5 a $ 5 FF cise 


See R.E.M. live at See Styx live at See Joan live at 
The Paradise July 13th The Centrum July 10th The Orpheum July 25th 





BRYAN ADAMS 'HRIS DE BURGH 
Cuts Like A Knife r The Getaway 


3h re $499 sss $629 2 ass $499. rss 


On A&M Cassettes and Records 


FM 93—WBOS RCM <s) Spuathenaics, Pheenix (Nae aaies: 


” INVITE YOU AND A GUEST TO 


SPEND A NIGHT WITH LOU REED 


at the Rathskeller Wed. June 22nd at 8 PM 


Free Admission 
$499 See the East Coast Premiere of 
LP/CASSETTE Lou Reed’s new videodisc 
recorded live at the Bottom Line 


| LOU REED | $629 


LEGENDARY HEARTS 
LP/CASSETTE 


rere 


nc 


DER RLIN 


$629 cassette 


Stop into any Graahonsigs, 
sad S° 


and pick up an invitation for 
two to this special event. gg 
$2 ae Come & you may win a RCA CED videodisc 
player and 3 CED videodiscs or runner LP 
4 ee Prizes of Lou Reed catalogs or Lou Reed LPs! 


See the RCA CED video disc player at a dealer near you. RGA =: 
OOOO OOS OOOOOOOOOOOSHHOSHHOOOHOSOOHOSOOHOHOHOOOOOOOCOOO 


BOSTON: Copley Square « Kenmore Square « Downtown Crossing « CAMBRIDGE -« Harvard Square « 750 Memorial Drive 
MEDFORD - 25 Revere Beach Pkwy. « SAUGUS « Rte. 1» FRAMINGHAM - Rte. 9» DEDHAM + Dedham Plaza 
BURLINGTON - Crossroads Plaza + Burlington Village » CHELMSFORD « Drum Hill Rd.» WORCESTER > 10 Front St. 
SHREWSBURY + White City Shopping Center - AUBURN « 390 Southbridge St. - LEOMINSTER + Searstown Mall 
PEMBROKE - North River Plaza + PROVIDENCE, Ri 177 Union St. - WARWICK, Ri « Bald Hill Rd. 
MANCHESTER, NH « 1525 So. Willow St. «NASHUA, NH + Nashua Mali 


REMEMBER, AT STRAWBERRIES, 
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WSCA 104 Fs reccxseamin — OL RFPPY Phcenix 


presents 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL 


ROCK’N ROLL RUMBLE 
Sit maitre METRO 
Monday, June 20th — Thursday, June 3¢ 


At SPIT — Doors open at 8 PM 


Time Schedule (35-minute sets) 
First Band 9:35-10:10, Second Band 10:40-1 1:15 
Third Band | 1:45-12:20, Fourth Band 12:50-1:25 








WBCN ROCK 'N’ ROLL RUMBLE ADVERTISING SECTION. JUNE 21, 1983 


PHOTO—ROGER 


Monday, June 20 — SPIT Wednesday, June 22 — SPIT Friday, June 24 — SPIT 
MIKE VIOLA ALLIANCE MICKEY BLISS LIZZIE BORDEN & THE AXES 
‘TIL TUESDAY DIGNEY FIGNUS DEL FUEGOS 
THE PHANTOMS PRIME MOVERS RADIO NOVENO 
JERRY'S KIDS THE NEBULAS THE CATCH 
Tuesday, June 21 — SPIT Thursday, June 23 — SPIT — SPIT 
STICKBALL CHRISTMAS eae une ane ‘ 
SALEM 66 NEW ROMANCE THREE COLORS 
PSYCHO SEX EXECS JEFF & JANE HUDSON 
THE M.1.A.’S DREZNIAK SMEGMA & THE NUNZ 


SEMI- FINALS — Monday, June 27 


ner of First Three Nig 


Doors open at 





SPIT 


ht 


9:00 PM 


Note: All set times were determined by a random and impartial method. 


SEMI-FINALS — Tuesday, June 28 





FINALS — Thursday, June 30 


} at 





ADMISSION — You must be 20-years-old with proper identification. Individual nights — $4. Friday and Saturday — $5. Finals — Price 
to be announced. WBCN 104 FM will rebroadcast the Finals on The Basement Tapes on Sunday, July 10 at | 1 PM. 





THE EVENT 


it’s Rumble time again! For three 
months, that phrase has been bandied 
about at WBCN, signaling the start of 
another period of frenzied preparation. 
You might think that after four previous 
Rumbles, the going might be easy — but, 
no way! We think we’re getting better at 
running this massive local band showcase, 
but putting together an event that involves 
two dozen bands and spans nine nights is 
never a minor proposition. The support 
we've gotten from musicians, businesses 
and Rumbie patrons of the past four years 
makes all the extra effort well worth it. 

The Rumble is a symbol of WBCN’s 
commitment to Boston music, exposing it 
on the airwaves and helping to present it in 








the clubs. Boston has one of the most 
fertile local scenes in the country, sporting 
a total count of bands well past one 
thousand. How to choose 24 groups from 
that huge number has been difficult. We 
do not wish to reaffirm the talents of 
existing local superstars, opting instead for 
a showcase of new bands. The participants 
are chosen from a list of groups that were 
played during the past year on WBCN’s 
airwaves. Bands that have existing or 


pending national recording contracts as 
well as previous Rumble participants are 
denied access. 

On the air, Boston artists are played 
heavily — we believe the cream of local 
talent easily fits in next to national hits 


THE PEOPLE 


This year’s Rumble has been organized by the WBCN Music Department. The partners in charge of operations are Carter Alan, 


during a radio show. The support we get 
from our listeners in the form of requests 
and letters indicates that they do indeed 
approve. This support extends to the 
Rumble; each year the attendance figures 
steadily creep upward, and greater 
numbers take the opportunity to see some 
heavy bets for the future of Boston music. 

The bands we have chosen will all ben- 
efit, not just the first and second place 
finishers and the four runners-up bands. 
Each group gets $250 for a 35-minute set 
along with some great exposure and a 
chance to hear some honest criticism from 
our judges and organizers. Every night, five 
judges will listen to the music and consider 
the bands individually. In the event of a tie, 
they will collaborate on a decision. The 
criteria used in judging the groups Is listed 
on a separate page in this supplement. 
WBCN personalities, local critics and 
writers, record company reps and mem- 
bers of Boston’s non-commercial radio 
community will fill the list of judges. We 


Dan McCloskey and Albert O, with overall creative assistance from WBCN Program Director Oedipus. The difficult task of 
gathering prizes for the Rumble went to the WBCN Promotion Department including David Bieber, Larry LoPrete, and Laurie 
(“Can | put you on hold?”) Nason. All of these people worked long hours past their already taxing schedules. 


This supplement was written by Carter Alan. 
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Carter Alan ‘ 


CARTER ALAN 


Carter is overseeing the operations of 
this year’s event. Based on his experience 
managing the last three Rumbles, he is 
uniquely qualified to take care of 1983's 
preparations. As head of WBCN’s Local 
Music Department, he is in charge of listen- 
ing to the many tapes and records which 
pour into the radio station, as well as help- 
ing to choose which ones get on the air. 
Carter Alan can be heard on the air Mon- 
day through Friday from 6 pm to 0 pm. 
As a regular part of his show, the “Fea- 
tured Local Artist” is played every night at 
8:45 pm, and many of those artists from 
the past year are part of this year’s Rumble 
lineup. 

Carter believes that the strain of this 
event is well worth the payoff of seeing 24 
groups turn in some of the finest per- 
formances they have ever done. You'll see 
Carter every night at the Rumble. . . after 
his radio show of course. 


PHOTO—BASIL MAVROLEON 





Laurie Nason and Albert O 


ALBERT O 


Albert O is WBCN’s overnight maestro 
of the airwaves. Night owls and third- 
shifters can hear him week nights from 2 
am to 6 am on 104 FM. Albert, along with 
Carter Alan, listens to the local tapes and 
vinyl which deluge the station and reports 
to the bands what he thinks. Albert also 
likes to program a great deal of local music 
on his WBCN show and once a week at 
M.I.T.’s non-commercial WMBR-FM. Since 
he regularly pops up in the city’s clubs 
checking out new talent, we’re still trying 
to figure out when he sleeps. The Rumble 
this year should give Albert plenty of op- 
portunity to miss more shut-eye! 


PHOTO—ELI SHERER 


Dan McCloskey 


DAN McCLOSKEY 


WBCN’s Associate Music Director is in 
love. Since it’s music that he’s having an 
affair with, he’s more than eager to accept 
the difficult position of being the Rumble 
organizer most on the firing line. Dan is in 
charge of the event’s operations, including 
the needs of 24 groups and 45 judges. All 
of this is in addition to his regular business 
hours job at WBCN helping to run a highly 
active music department. Dan has done 
most of the difficult task contacting groups 
and arranging them in the Rumble sched- 
ule. When things come unglued, as they 
invariably do, he can be expected to be on 
the case patching things up during the nine 
Rumble shows. So, if you see Dan rushing 
past you at Spit, make way because he’ll 
probably be needed somewhere! 






won’t tell you who they are until each 
night just before the winner is announced, 
but each is a dedicated music lover eager to 
listen and decide as fairly as possible. 

The prize packages assembled for the 
Fifth Annual WBCN Rock and Roll Rumbie 
are the best we’ve come up with, and 
thanks go to the long list of prize donors 
for their offers. A complete list of prizes 
appears elsewhere in the supplement. 

To all the participating bands, we wish 
them luck. However, we again stress that 
WBCN considers this a showcase and event 
for all 24 groups. To any patrons of the 
Rumble, we weicome your comments and 
questions about how we put the event on. 
Your opinions are certainly valid, so let us 
know. WBCN representatives will be living 
at Spit and the Metro from June 20 
through June 30. Then, we'll all return on 
July 3, when we present a very special all- 
ages show, featuring the first and second 
place finishers as well as last year’s champs, 
Limbo Race! See you there! 


WBCN BROADCASTS 
RUMBLE FINALS 

WBCN, Boston's #! Rock ‘n’ Roll 
Concert Connection, will be broadcasting 
the 1983 Rock 'n’ Roll Rumble Finals. The 
two bands competing in the explosive June 
30 Rumble final night at the Metro will be 
featured in a special-edition, taped live 
broadcast on WBCN I04FM’'s The 
Basement Tapes on Sunday, July 10, 1983, 
at |! p.m. This special WBCN broadcast is 
brought to you by Daddy's Junky Music 
Stores, 


WEBCN PRESENTS 
ALL-AGES POST-RUMBLE 
SPECIAL SHOW 

Be sure to attend the special Post- 
Rumble All-Ages Show at Spit on Sunday 
afternoon, July 3. Featured bands include 
Limbo Race (last year’s Rumble winners), 
as well as the First and Second Place 
finishers from the 1983 WBCN Rock 'n’ 
Roll Rumble. Doors open at 2 p.m. an the 
show begins at 3 p.m. Admission is $4, and 
we'll see you there! 


MTV: MUSIC TELEVISION 

With MTV: MUSIC TELEVISION, your 
stereo and TV unite to bring you U2, the 
Rolling Stones, the Who, and a whole lot 
more. See the music you love to hear on 
MTV: MUSIC TELEVISION in stereo, 24 
hours a day. You'll see video records of 
your favorite artists, plus concerts from all 
over the world, and best of all, you'll hear 
them through your own speakers with a 
special stereo hook-up. If you don’t have 
cable yet, get on it! Call your local cable 
system for MTV: MUSIC TELEVISION, in 
stereo; you'll never look at music the same 
way again. 
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THE 





BANDS 





THE CATCH 





ART HOOK - Drums, vocals 

BILL LANE - Bass, keyboards, vocals 
MILTON REDER - Guitar, keyboards, 
vocals 

ANDY SHAPIRO - Guitar, vocals 


The Catch have been performing since 
1981 and finally scored when their E.P. was 
released early this year. “Girls in Uniform” 
was a major smash for this quartet, with a 
mention in Billboard magazine and airplay 
across the U.S. from college radio. 

At WBCN, “‘it’s Not Like You” was also 
a featured local song, with killer guitar 
leads bringing the tune home. Milton and 
Andy are both highly adroit guitarists who 
could easily front their own bands — 
working together in the Catch, they spark 
a highly professional outfit. 


CHRISTMAS 


NY 


UE 
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“POSITIVELY LIZ’ COX - Drums, 
vocals 

DAN SALZMAN - Bass, keyboards, 
vocals 

MICHAEL CUDAHY - Guitar, vocals 


“In the land where Bo Diddley eats 
breakfast with Stockhausen, Christmas 
makes its toast. This power trio is a 
trashcan full of surrealism that was born to 
raise hell’. 

So goes the Christmas press release sent 
to the staff at WBCN. Indeed, the band is 
a collage of style-seeking through sound. 
They have recorded several tapes which 
have been snapped up by ZBC, the Boston 
College radio station. The cut, “Close My 
Eyes,” which Christmas contributed to the 
Propellor Records Laughing at the Ground 
E.P. is the song that got them airplay on 
WBCN. 

What does the future hold for 
Christmas? “Well, if we win this year, we 
promise never to play in the Rumble 
again!” 
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DGING CRITERI 





a 
NAME OF BAND | 
auld aletiliniciacsitiictat 
3 
4 4 


TOTAL SCORE | 
a 
a 


2. VOCAL EFFECTIVENESS 
3 
3 


|. PLAYING EFFECTIVENESS 
(1-9) 1. Se 1-9) 1. 
2. ee y 
3. 2 * 3. 

3 4 


| 
| 
| 
a 4. 


! 4 
| 4 
| 4 
| 4 


4. MATERIAL 

Is the material innovative? 
How well does it convey the 
band's chosen identity? 


3. COMMUNICATION 
Timing, pace, flow of set. 
Does the band offer a chance 
for audience interplay? 
(I-91. 1 2 1-9) |. 
a o% 2. 
ie 
io 
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5. STAGE PRESENCE 
How does the band look? 

* Appearances, attire, mannerisms, 
and personality onstage. How 
do these things add to the 
band’s chosen musical identity? 


* $2000 cash 

¢ 8 hours recording time at Syncrosound 

¢ A video demo We courtesy of Centurylll Teleproductions and The Metro 

¢ Interview on MTV; Music Television, including airfare to New York and overnight hotel accommodations for the band 

¢ A Zildjian cymbal set- z 

¢ The use of a !6-channel, 3-way club P.A. system from Capron Sound for one night 

* $500 worth of entertainment legal services, courtesy of Paul J. Carchidi, Esq. 

¢ AKG singer stage mike with cable, : 


courtesy of Professional Recording and Sound. 

One course at the Guitar Workshop valued at $150 

Haircuts for the band, courtesy of Belle Visage 

One full-page ad in The Boston Phoenix Band Guide 

One half-page ad in What’s New magazine 

104 albums or cassettes courtesy of Columbia/Epic Records. 

A — copy of the band’s performance in the Rumble Finals, which will be broadcast on the WBCN Basement Tapes, july 10, 
1983. 


SECOND PRIZE 





$1000 cash 

12 hours recording time at Music Designers 

A video demo tape, courtesy of A.W.T. Productions 

An Electro Harmoniz D-RM-15 Digital Rhythm Matrix from Daddy’s Junky Music Stores 

Sound rental for one night from Max Pro Audio 

$1000 accounting services from Slavin Orleans & Company 

A $75 gift certificate to Good Times 

Haircuts for the band, courtesy of Belle Visage 

One quarter-p age ad in Sweet Potato magazine 

One full-page ad in Stuff magazine 

104 albums or cassettes courtesy of Warner-Atlantic-Elektra Records 

- half-track copy of the band’s performance in the Rumble Finals, which will be broadcast on the WBCN Basement Tapes, July 10, 
1983. 


AND FOUR RUNNER-UP BANDS WILL EACH RECEIVE 
ONE OF THE FOLLOWING PACKAGES: 





Runner Up Prize 

* $500 cash p 
¢ 10 hours 16-track recording time at Newbury Sound * 16 hours 8-track recording time from Destiny Records 

* 20 hours 8-track recording time at White Dog Studios * 15 hours 8-track recording time for Air Sound Studios 

¢ Equipment rental for one night from Crystal Clear Audio »* One weekend use of lighting equipment from Rainbow 

Lightin 
° pyres session with Scott Chasteen 
‘ « A $50 ad in Boston Rock magazine 


* 25 albums or cassettes from Capitol records 
* 25 albums or cassettes from A&M records 


¢ $500 cash nner Up Prize * $500 cash R nner U p Prize 


* 6 hours 16-track recording time from Downtown Record- + 10 hours |16-track recording time at Baker Street Studios 


ing Studios * 10 hours 8-track recording time at Sideman Studios 
* 20 hours 8-track recording time from Active Sound * A $250 gift certificate from the Cambridge Music Complex 
* The use of a |6-channel 2-way house system for one * A complete photography package from Steve Stone 
night from Sid Stone * A $50 ad in Boston Rock magazine 
¢ A complete photography package from Inspired Images ° 25 albums or cassettes from RCA records 
* A $50 ad in Boston Rock magazine * Haircuts for the band, courtesy of Michael Lotzi 


PRS : 2 
PRS : 

All bands participating in the 1983 WBCN Rock ’N’ Roll Rumble will receive $250 and a subscription to The Noise for their 

preliminary set. a ~~ 


Special band crew prize will be awarded each night for fastest set-up/breakdown, to be determined by Spit Stage Manager Carmine. 


Runner Up Prize 
¢ $500 cash 


« A photo session with Scott Chasteen 
* A $50 ad in Boston Rock magazine 
¢ A half-page ad in The Noise 
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WBCN ROCK 'N’ 








‘DREZNIAK 


THE DEL FUEGOS 


c+ 





STEVE MORELL - Drums 
TOM LLOYD - Bass 
DAN ZANES - Guitar 


The Del Fuegos are raunchy in sound and 
sight — not a pretty band for pretty 
people. Their rock ’n’ roll roots are darker 
than the Stray Cats and designed for 
passionate people. Recently, this trio 
ventured into Walpole State Prison to give 
a gripping concert for the inmates. 

At their more conventional hang-outs, 
the Rat, Storyville, and the Inn Square, the 
band tears it up equally well. Their live 
energy translated to vinyl when the Del 
Fuegos released their first single. “I Can’t 
Sleep” b/w “I Always Call Her Back” Is a 
national college radio hit and also made it 
onto the WBCN airwaves. Carter Alan, 
Oedipus and Albert O have featured the B- 
side. 


DIGNEY FIGNUS 





DIGNEY FIGNUS - Vocals 
DANNY McGRATH - Bass, vocals 
ALAN DEVINE - Guitar, vocals 

RICKY ROTHCHILD - Drums, vocals 


As the WBCN station identification tape 
says, “This is Digney Fignus — the group, 
not the hair salon!” Indeed, this is the 
group that belts out precise, aggressive 
rock penned by lead singer Digney Fignus. 
After his band, the Spikes, folded, Digney 
put his energy into the popular 
underground club, Streets. Performing and 
recording, though, have proven to be a 
much stronger lure. 

Digney Fignus had a huge local hit with 
the tape “She Only Broke Your Heart” on 
WBCN. The band quickly took form this 
winter, naming itself after its leader and 
embarking on a long list of local club dates. 
All the members are seasoned rockers, 
making them a professional outfit well 
worth seeing. 





CHUCKIE WHITE - Bass, vocals 
DENNIS McCARTHY - Rhythm guitar, 
vocals 

YIPPA - Drums 

JOEL LABOUNTE - Lead Guitar 


A POEM BY DREZNIAK 

“There once was a band from the South 
Shore 

Who had nothing but music to live for 
And they made it to Spit for the Rumble 
And old ignotz let out in a grumble 
Instead of sitting home grocking your vons 
Come on down and cheer the boys on.” 


Drezniak’s “Positive Attraction” was a 
local feature on WBCN. The tape featured 
a smooth dance feel in its rock posture. 
The band says vinyl is on the way, but 
don’t wait, Come on down! 


JEFF AND JANE 
HUDSON 


JEFF and JANE - Synthesizers, rhythm 
machines, sequencers, electronics 
RUSS SMITH - Bass 

WALLY GAGEL - Drums 


Jeff and Jane Hudson were active 
participants in the Boston punk scene in 
the late ’70s as the Rentals, and had the 
honor of opening for the Clash’s first show 
in North America, in March, 1979. When 
the pair left the Rentals and formed the 
Manhattan Project in New York City, they 
were already concentrating on a 
predominantly electronic musical milieu. 
Their 45, “Los Alamos,” received airplay 
on WBCN as did their recent Flesh L.P. 

The band Is back in Boston, performing 
material from Flesh and more recent 
experimental forays. Because the Rumble 
rules ask that groups do not use videos in 
their performance, Jeff and jane will be 
playing without their usual video effects. 


JERRY’S KIDS 





BOB CENSI - Guitar 

RICK JONES - Bass, vocals 
BRIAN BETZGER - Drums 
CHRIS DOHERTY - Guitar 


“The main thing with us is to play hard, 
fast and mean.” Bob Censi’s description of 
Jerry’s Kids, who have been kicking it out 
since 1981, doesn’t mention the group’s 
choice of original material, which rails 
against oppression and everyday problems. 
“Straight Jacket,’’ “‘Desperate’’ and 
“Pressure” are some of their songs that 
were featured on This is Boston, Not L.A., 
a compilation of local hardcore released by 
Modern Method Records last year. The 
band was also featured on the E.P., Unsafe 
At Any Speed with their song “Machine 
Gun.” 

Jerry’s Kids play aggressive, no-holds 
barred rock at breackneck speed, and they 
have big plans for an L.P. by the fall, and a 
tour this summer. They are heavyweights 
on the front line of Boston ‘hardcore. 


THE LIFTERS 





JOHN CARBONARA - Lead vocals, 
uitar 
OWIE OREN - Drums 
GERRY CARBONARA - Bass, vocals 
ROB AMARAL - Lead guitar, vocals 


The Lifters scored a big hit at WBCN 
this spring with the power-poppish 
“Memories Fade.” It’s a briskly effervescent 
song and at the same time hauntingly 
memorable; the combination made this 
single a top request item for several 
months. 

The story goes that “Memories Fade” 











was released at Christmastime, but took 
three months to finally hit at 104 FM. That 
may be true, but the wait paid off for the 
Lifters, as you'll see them at Spit on 
Saturday, June 26 in this year’s Rumble. 


LIZZIE BORDEN 
& THE AXES 





CYNDIE BARONE - Drums, vocals 
LIZZIE BORDEN - Bass, vocals 
COLLEEN FEENEY - Lead vocals 

RITA LaVACCHIA - Keyboards, vocals 


A couple of years ago, this all-female 
band decided that instead of listening to 
other groups, they wanted to add their 
own songs to the “hit lists.” Since then, 
the Axes have come a long way in unifying 
their musical talents to create a forceful 
stage image with strong material. Lizzie 
Borden writes most of the Axes’ songs, 
and she likes a wide variety of rock ’n’ roll: 
a sampling of her favorites include the 
Shangri-La’s, the Mamas & Papas, and the 
Sex Pistols, which gives a good idea of 
where the Axes sharpen their musical 
blades. 

The recent addition of Colleen Feeney 
on lead vocals has tightened the band 
dramatically — expect a great show. 


THE M.1.A.’S 
ee 


«@ - 





RAINS ROUNER - Lead vocals 
PETER LOST - Guitar 

JANEE ZEE - Drums 

SARAH JOHNSON - Bass 
TONY PARISI - Keyboards, 
saxophones 


The M.1.A.’s formed in April, 1981, 
creating a neo-psychedelic sound which 
combines driving rock energy with 
different instrumental textures including 
spatial guitar and keyboards as well as 
saxophone. Sarah Johnson and Tony Parisi 
are the recent members of the M.I.A.’s, the 
latter replacing Tony Mendosa who left 
last year to join Primary Colors. 

The group received considerable airplay 
on non-commercial radio with their tapes 
but only connected on WBCN when a 
four-song 12’’ E.P. was released in 
November, 1982. Featuring songs recorded 
at various times and studios, two songs 
were produced by Peter Dayton. The 12” 
was featured by Carter Alan and Oedipus. 
The disc is available from Lost Records, 77 
Stearns Rd., Brookline, Ma. 02146. 


MICKEY BLISS 





MICKEY BLISS - Keyboards, vocals 
EDDI DEE - Electronic percussion 
JUDY JETSON - Bass, vocals 
DELORAS PARADISE - Keyboards, 
vocals 

RAMONA HERBOLDSHEIMER - 
Drums 





Mickey Bliss came to the attention of 
WBCN’s Local Music Department via two 
singles in 1982. The first, “Venus Dressed 
in Plastic Garbage,” showed great promise, 
but it was the follow-up 45, “Video 
Lizards,” which made it onto the air at 104 
FM. That song, about being terminally 
trapped by the tube, Is a tightly-woven 
mesh of electronic percussion and 
keyboards that also became a sizable dance 
hit in clubs and on nation-wide alternative 
radio. 

Mickey and Eddi played together in the 
Optix before starting this band. Judy and 
Deloras were part of White Women in 
1981-82, and now also perform outside 
the Mickey Bliss band as Megabeat. Ramona 
has played with Wild Stares and 
concurrent with her work in the Bliss 
band, performs with the Post Moderns. 


THE MIKE VIOLA 
ALLIANCE 





SCOTT BRADLEY - Lead guitar, 
backing vocals 

WARD CLIFFORD - Bass, backing 
vocals 

PAUL HUTCHINSON - 
backing vocals 

MIKE VIOLA - Lead vocals, lead guitar 


Drums, 


Mike Viola has captured many headlines 
in the rock press in the past year and 
rightfully so; this 16-year-old rocks with a 
vengeance! Fronting the Alliance, Viola is at 
home on stage with a score of self-penned 
compositions that blend tasty pop with 
aggressive rock and roll. 

Recently, the Mike Viola Alliance was 
chosen, after many months of searching for 
just the right rock musicians, to star in a 
national TV commercial. The band has 
been receiving attention from major labels 
as well. 

The Living Room Compilation album 
released by the club of the same name in 
Providence features a powerful cut by 
Viola, “All The Time, All The While,” 
which has been featured on WBCN. 


THE NEBULAS 








DEB PENTA - Voice 

CHARLES BLAUM - Guitar, piano 
TONY SERRATO - Drums 

DAVE JACQUES - Bass 

LARRY KNIGHT - Saxophone 


The Nebulas have been together as a 
recording group since August, 1979 when 
Blaum and Penta first began songwriting 
together. In 1980, the band received 
signficant airplay in Worcester with a five- 
song demo tape and began live gigging. 

By 1982, the band’s first single was 
released. “More Than Mystified” b/w 
“Escapade In Ink” captured the attention 
of Carter Alan and Albert O at WBCN. 
The latter song has been a feature several 
times on Carter Alan’s show. The single 
also placed sixth in the year-end Boston 
Phoenix Local Music Chart. Highly 
proficient musicians and energetic sounds 
coupled with Penta’s distinctive singing 
make the Nebulas a most promising 
contender in this year’s Rumble. 
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NEW ROMANCE 





TRACIE CARR - Vocals 

JON SHALHOUP - Bass, keyboards & 
vocals 

JIM SHALHOUP - Synthesizers, guitar 
& vocals 

MIKE DEMERS - Keyboards, guitar & 
vocals 

ERIC NOLIN - Drums & electronic 
percussion 


The members of New Romance have 
been working together for more than 
three years and recently their efforts have 
been attracting attention. Hirsch Gardner 
from the band New England worked with 
the group in the studio to produce a 
dynamic demo tape that caught ears at 
WBCN. 

Tracie Carr’s lead vocals are the first 
element to grab listeners, and on the song 
“Face In The Crowd,” the singing and 
instrumentation are first-rate. The tune 
has been featured on Carter Alan’s show. 
After seeing New Romance live, you may 
have another love affair on your hands. 


THE PHANTOMS 





MICKEY METTS - Guitar, lead vocals 
PIGGY APPLE - Drums, lead vocals 
DASH AIRHART - Keyboard, vocals 
LYNNA LOVERRA - Bass, vocals 


The Phantoms were inspired by Boston’s 
punk/new wave explosion in 1978, though 
all four members’ musical experience were 
exclusively classically trained. However, 
don’t expect to see violins, grand pianos, 
flutes and violas on stage when you see the 
Phantoms; this group rocks! 

Formed by Piggy Apple and Mickey Metts, 
the Phantoms scored vital airplay on 
Boston college radio stations with their 
early tapes. In 1982, the signaled The 
band’s first single was released in the 
Halloween season. “‘Anyday” received 
extensive airplay on WBCN due to its 
charming pop feel and remained in the 
‘most played’ section of the station’s music 
library for more than two months. 

At present it’s easy to see The 
Phantoms; the band is playing all over Bos- 
ton, but check them out at the Rumble 
because it’s a class act to catch! 


THE PRIME 
MOVERS 





CAM ACKLAND - Vocals, harmonica 
RICHARD HAUGHEY - Guitar, vocals 
PAUL CURLEY - Organ 

JEFF SUGARMAN - Bass 

DENNIS McCARTHEY - Drums 


We decided to use, verbatim, the press 
release written for WBCN by Prime 








Movers’ publicity czar Michael Whittaker: 

“As far as bios go, the Prime Movers 
read like a veritable who’s who of jazz, 
bop, r&b, rock and new wave. They are 
credited with such diverse entries as 
introducing Charlie Parker to McCoy 
Tyner, Elvis to Tom Parker and Eric 
Burden to heroin. They wrote the book of 
love and read the big beat across five 
generations of pop music.” 

*Nuf said? 


PSYCHO 





DENNY DISORDER - Drums 
JOHNNY X - Guitar, vocals 
MICK KEDDY - Lead vocals 
BILL NORMAL - Bass, vocals 


It’s easy to lump Psycho in the hardcore 
category, but the band’s music also makes 
allegiance to seminal punk. Bill Normal 
even thinks they play a different kind of 
country and western. Whatever you call it, 
the music is fast and hardhitting. On 
Emerson College’s WERS, Psycho recently 
played live and slammed out 23 songs in 28 
minutes. . 

The band’s tape, “Kids are For Trix”, 
about a heartless pimp, received airplay as 
one of Carter Alan’s featured Local Artists 
this past spring. The song has since been 
incorporated into Psycho’s just released 8- 
song E.P. It’s available from Ax/ction 
Records, P.O. Box 57, Kenmore Station, 
Boston Ma. 02215. 


RADIO NOVENA 





DESARAY - Vocals, guitar 
DONYNE - Bass 

GIDEON ANSELL - Keyboards 
JAMES CLEMENTS - Drums 


Formed in the spring of 1982, Radio 
Novena is new music with one aim: dance, 
dance, dance. Each song varies from the 
other stylistically and/or instrumentally, 
but a unifying Novena concept of “dance 
groove” underlies all the material. 

Radio Novena came to the attention of 
the WBCN Local Music crew when its 
debut 45 was released. “My Spine” was a 
feature on Carter Alan’s show as well as 
Nocturnal Emissions. The song, along with 


“Three” on the flipside, also received wide , 


college radio play. The group plans another 
single release imminently. 


SALEM 66 





JUDY GRUNWALD - Guitar, vocals 
SUSAN MERRIAM - Drums 
BETH KAPLAN - Bass, vocals 


Although recent rock hits by female 
performers and “girl-groups” have sent 
thousands of American ladies scurrying for 
musical instruments, this trio has been 
performing for some time. Salem 66 is a 
melodic rock group, and their music has 
been featured on O6cdipus’ Nocturnal 
Emissions. Already people are talking ... 


“Three beautiful girls ... 
French? ... Italian? 
— Felicia at Little Stevie’s Pizza 
“Psychedelic Folk-Pop ...” 
— Carol Costa at CBGB’s 
“Hodus Grodus! Can We Talk?” 
— Joan Rivers 
“Are you sure you’re not the drummer’s 
girl friend?” 
— drummer in Berlin Airlift 
“You girls are the balls...” 
— anonymous person at Storyville 


SEX EXECS 





ANDRE BARNABY - Guitar 
WALTER CLAY - Vocals 

JEROME DEUPREE - Drums 

JAMES FITTING - Baritone, sax 

RUSS GERSHON - Tenor sax and 
vocals 

PAUL KOLDERIE - Bass 

TED PINE - Keyboards and vocals 
SEAN SLADE - Guitar, alto sax and 
vocals 


The Sex Execs casually formed in 
September, 1981 and then blitzed in on the 
Boston music scene with a multitude of live 
dates and the release of their 12” E.P. 
which features four songs. The record 
garnered instant airplay on non- 
commercial radio and on WBCN. Albert O 
and Carter Alan played “Tami-itis” which 
features the suave lead vocals of Walter 
Clay. Oedipus likes “Tami-itis” too, but 
WBCN’s Raz on the Radio thinks they’re 
all crazy. She plays “Martini Time” (hic). 

The Sex Execs profess to love packed 
bars on Friday nights and hate flooded 
rehearsal spaces on Mondays. They are 
embarked on the search for the perfect 
beat. 


SMEGMA AND 
THE NUNZ 





SMEGMA - Vocals, madness 
JOHN Q. PUBLIC - Guitar 
FOUSTAS QUAZAR - Bass 
WALTER - Drums 


We decided that the Nunz bio should be 
printed as it was received — written and 
conceived by those Nunz themselves. 

“Despite the Nunz infamous struggle to 
notoriety as the band that no club dares 
book, there are still a few places where 
their brand of music, theater and 
destruction can still be enjoyed. Vowing to 
their deaths the end of hardcore and the 
re-acceptance of alcohol abuse as an 
American institution, these former 
members of the Insex, the Outlets, Leper 
and the Slim Whitman Band are willing to 
sacrifice both lives and money to win the 
Rumble.” 


The Nunz pulled the last slot on the last 
night of the Rumble, and Spit is rumored 
to have taken out extra insurance on the 
building for that night. 


STICK BALL 


MOOSE MARK ROGER RICHIE CRRIL- 


STICK en tt. 





RODGER TRIPP - Drums 

MARK ANDREASON - Bass, vocals 
CRAIG KUTNER - Guitar, vocals 
RICH PARSONS - Guitar, vocals 
MOOSE PARSONS - Sax, keys 


We decided to quote from the book of 
Stickball: 

“Last summer these guys drank, surfed 
and drank together. What better reasons 
to form a band. They are now looking for 
financial backing from a large Milwaukee 
brewery to tour Belgium this fall.” 


THREE COLORS 





HUB MOORE - Bass 

CHRIS HARTFORD - Guitar 
BARRY STRINGFELLOW - Drums 
MAX MOORE - Keyboards 


Three Colors is four musicians who 
moved to Boston from New London, 
Connecticut in June, 1982. The band set off 
from an original ska sound into other 
pastures recently, but their original 
energetic approach continues to kindle 
their live shows. 

The band has produced tapes that have 
been played widely on local college radio. 
Their tape has been featured on WBCN. 


*TIL TUESDAY 





AIMEE MANN - Lead vocals, bass 
ROBERT HOLMES - Lead guitar 

MICHAEL HAUSMANN - Drums 

JOE PESCE - Keyboards 


The debut tape from ’Til Tuesday caused 
quite a stir at WBCN this spring and was 
promptly featured on Oedipus’ Nocturna/ 
Emissions show on a Sunday evening. 
Before the rest of the ’BCN jocks could get 
their hands on it, the band decided to re- 
record it. 

It is this flair for constant improvement 
that has brought ’Til Tuesday so far so 
quickly. A rugged schedule of frequent live 
dates in the Boston area has sharpened the 
sound of this band which utilizes the 
talents of members from the Young 
Snakes, My Hip and The Dark. 

When asked to describe the group’s 
sound, Aimee Mann commented, “We are 
a happy band.” 
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PETER TOSH JAZZ MEETS THE CLASSICS 
MAMA AFRICA ON CBS RECORDS & TAPES 


mw STRAW BOSS IS PROUD TO 
B PRESENT SARAH VAUGHAN 
SUNDAY, JUNE 26TH AT 
THE BERKLEE 
PERFORMANCE CENTER. 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT ALL 
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THE CLASSICAL 
STRAW BOSS IS PROUD TO PRESENT PETER TOSH RECORDING DEBUT OF 
IN PERSON IN A SPECIAL REGGAE DANCE JAZZ TRUMPETER 
CONCERT, SATURDAY JULY 24TH AT THE PLAZA EXTRAORDINAIRE: 
CASTLE (ARLINGTON ST. AT PARK SQUARE, WYNTON MARSALIS! 





BOSTON) TICKETS AVAILABLE AT ALL 
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EIGHT NEW SONGS \_“ 
FROM THE SUBLIME... 
TO THE RIDICULOUS 


“This is the most exhilarating performance of 
Mr. Thompson’s career ... There’s nothing 
more infectious in all of pop music.” 
— ROBERT PALMER 
THE N.Y. TIMES 


RICHARD THOMPSON. 
HAND OF KINDNESS 


THE HEAT IS ON! 


DEF LEPPARD 
TOUR ’83 
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BOSTON: Copley Square - Kenmore Square « Downtown Crossing « CAMBRIDGE + Harvard Square « 750 Memorial Drive 
MEDFORD - 25 Revere Beach Pkwy. » SAUGUS « Rte. 1* FRAMINGHAM - Rte. 9» DEDHAM + Dedham Plaza 
BURLINGTON « Crossroads Plaza + Burlington Village > CHELMSFORD « Drum Hill Rd. « WORCESTER © 10 Front St. 
SHREWSBURY - White City Shopping Center « AUBURN + 390 Southbridge St.» LEOMINSTER « Searstown Mall 
PEMBROKE - North River Plaza+ PROVIDENCE, Ri + 177 Union St.» WARWICK, Ri + Bald Hill Rd. 
MANCHESTER, NH > 1525 So. Willow St. « NASHUA, NH « Nashua Mali 


‘MEET PALO ALTO JAZZ RECORDING ARTIST SCOT SCHEER AT STRAWBERRIES 
DOWNTOWN CROSSNG THIS FRIDAY, JUNE 24 FROM 4:30 TO 5:30 P.M. 
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Sports 


new conclusions. The despair 
New England fans have lately 
and loudly evinced over the 1983 
Red Sox has less to do with their 
performance than with the 
manic-depression said fans enjoy 
more than any other part of 
baseball, even winning. 

Don’t get me wrong. I still feel 
Boston is a solid choice for fourth 
or fifth, and there’s no question 
that the front-office follies are not 
conducive to the building of a 
winning ballteam. But any mis- 
takes Haywood and Buddy made 
about this season were made last 
winter, not now. It'll be next June 
before the bill comes due for the 
chaos of this June. On balance, 
through a third of the season, the 
Red Sox are performing as well as 
might be expected when they left 
Winter Haven. 

The pitching was a question 

mark back when the mud was on 
the ground. Still is. If Mike Brown 
is an unquestioned plus, he’s 
balanced by Mark Clear. Then 
there are the questions within the 
juestion, like John Tudor and 
Bruce Hurst. The same goes for 
the hitters: Jim Rice is having an 
excellent year to date, and Wade 
Boggs may hit 340. Balance them 
igainst Dave Stapleton, Dwight 
Evans, Tony Armas, and the 
ollective catchers, and_ that’s 
what you've got — a balance of 
over- and underachievement. 

The Red Sox, in short, have 
stayed pretty much in the middle 
of their collective bell curve, 
doing what could, on average, be 
predicted. Their problem is that 
all, or nearly all, of them must 
perform near the top of their 
individual curves if they are to 
have a chance of winning the 
pennant. That, given the nature 
of team competition in any field, 
is a very unrealistic goal. The 
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Houk and Sullivan: the players did it. 


sudden fit of the vapors in these 
parts is a very unrealistic reaction 
to a collective slump. Write the 
Red Sox off in mid-June? Com- 
mon courtesy demands that one 
wait till after Independence Day. 

Yet the temporary panic does 
reflect one accurate perception. 
Baltimore fans, players, and man- 
agement didn’t panic when 
Flanagan and Palmer went out 


. and the team lost seven in a row. 


They knew they still had plenty 
of good players around. Last 
week, I watched as an Oriole 
official tried to smother his grin 
when he asserted that the Birds 
couldn't really be considered the 
favorites in the AL East. He 
looked about as convincing as 
Sylvester the Cat smiling at 
Tweety Pie. Those guys know 
they're loaded. 


By contrast, the Red Sox are 
still a prisoner of the conditional 
clause. “If,” “might’’ and “but” 
are the words that suit them best. 
And all those words balance 
possibilities for good or evil. So 
far, Boston’s season is a tribute to 
the middle of the road. 

Except for one play, the 
marvelous home-plate collision 
of Lou Whitaker, Rich Gedman, 
Larry Barnett, and Kirk Gibson 
(in that order) last Tuesday. Your 
average weekend softball game 
usually has some tripped-out 
base-running situation like that, 
but it rarely happens in the big 
leagues. Gibson is to be con- 
gratulated on his muscle, his 
speed, and his splendid indif- 
ference to the game going on 
around him. Gedman is to be 
congratulated for tagging Whit- 


aker (and Gibson, according to 
some sources close to the play). 
Barnett is to be congratulated for 
saving Gedman’s life. 

Poor Larry seems to have a lot 
of trouble with collisions at home 
when Boston’s playing, doesn’t 
he? 

taal - * 

I didn’t want to write any more 
about the Celtics till October, 
honest, but the Kevin McHale 
case requires two brief comments 
— a prediction and a mere 
random thought. First, the 
rumored trade of McHale to 
Chicago for Reggie Theus, if it 
happens, will be the worst deal 
Boston has made since grabbing 
Sidney Wicks. Second, if Harry 
Mangurian and Red Auerbach’s 
idea of all-out war with the 
Knicks is that New York gets 


ISI I / Ie 
CRANK ws 


McHale and they sign Sly 
Williams, Marvin Webster, and 
Rory Sparrow to get even, then 
I'm glad these guys are not on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. If the 
Russkies bombed, say, Albany, 
they'd propose bombing Chicago 
in retaliation, 
* * . 

Bill Koch, America’s best 
known cross-country skier, is 
reportedly moving from Vermont 
to Eugene, Oregon. The reason 
for this shift, say friends, is that 
Koch feels Oregon is much safer 
from nuclear fallout in the event 
of war.or commercial-power acci- 
dent. If you've always wondered 
what cross-country skiers 
thought about as they plodded 
through their grueling, exquisite- 
ly dull sport, well, now you 
know. 
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Atkins 


Continued from page 13 

comfort as a thorn to the gover- 
nor, for it is difficult to be 
“centrist” without anyone on 
your left. Atkins provides a cer- 


tain equilibrium, which makes’ 


everyone more secure. Similarly, 
Atkins and Dukakis have been 
spending most of the spring 
seeking equilibrium in the state 
budget — Dukakis by revising 
his spending plans ever down- 
ward, Atkins by revising the 
revenue collections in the REAP 
programs ever upward. From the 
two ends of the same equation, 
Atkins and Dukakis are creeping 
toward balancing the budget. 

The great irony is that REAP 
deluxe — Atkins’s latest ploy to 
one-up the governor — may well 
obviate the need for a tax increase 
this year. Ever since January, the 
Senate leadership has been on a 
seemingly relentless campaign to 
force a tax increase on an unwill- 
ing governor in the first year of 
his second term. The governor, of 
course, wants to avoid such a tax 
increase this year at all costs, 
because of the obvious parallels 
with the unfortunate events of 
1975, when Dukakis broke his 
“lead pipe” promise of no new 
taxes. Insiders frequently cite 
Atkins’s own gubernatorial ambi- 
tions as the motive for the 
Senate’s insistence. “The reasons 
seem less institutional than per- 
sonal and political,” said one 
liberal legislator. 

More than anything, the timing 
and character of the inevitable tax 
increase facing Massachusetts 
has crystallized the disagreement 
between Atkins and Dukakis. But 
if REAP works well enough to 
restore cuts in human services 
made by the House last week and 
still balance the budget, the crisis 
that fueled the call for a tax 
increase will be resolved. It is 
worth noting that REAP deluxe, 
added to the revenues produced 
by the one percent gasoline-tax 
hike approved in April, could 
bring in as much as $166 million; 
Dukakis already has cut or put off 
paying another $200 million in 
his revised budget. Not even the 





LANSDOWNE 


wildest estimates ever put the 
original budget deficit at more 
than $350 million. 

No doubt Atkins considers his 
REAP package a back-door ap- 
proach to that great unmen- 
tionable, tax reform, even though 
it has the effect of forestalling any 
systematic restructuring of state 
taxes. “There is not a single 
member here who doesn’t know 
... that some kind of additional 
revenue is needed this year,” 
Atkins told his Senate colleagues 
last week. “This package is pro- 
gressive and balanced.” But prac- 
tically in the same breath, and 
less than 24 hours after railing at 
the “self-evident” injustice of a 
capital-gains-tax rate lower than 
that of personal-income taxes, 
Atkins led the debate against an 
amendment to his REAP package 
that would have accomplished 
much more in the way of tax 
reform. 

“Decoupling,” as the practice 
already adopted in 22 states is 
known, would release Massachu- 
setts from its ties to a federal-tax 
loophole for corporations. In 
1981, President Reagan and Con- 
gress accelerated depreciation 
schedules for corporations; be- 
cause Massachusetts uses the 
same schedules, the state’s in- 
come from corporate taxes is 
declining. Estimates vary wildly 
about how much Massachusetts 
loses each year from its link to the 
federal schedules, but the more 
conservative guesses hover 
around $20 million. Senator 
George Bachrach (D-Watertown), 
who proposed the decoupling 
amendment, fought a lonely bat- 
tle against the supposed savior of 
Massachusetts liberals. Atkins, 
resorting to rhetoric worthy of Ed 
King or Barbara Anderson, said 
decoupling would be “like hang- 
ing a sign up saying, ‘In Massa- 
chusetts we don’t like business, 
we don’t want business.’ ” By the 
time the vote came, Atkins had 
lined up enough support to knock 
the amendment down on a voice 
vote. Not even the Republicans, 
who regularly score the Dem- 
ocratic Senate leadership for pass- 
ing controversial measures 
without a roll-call vote, would 
help Bachrach force such a vote. 
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When the new fiscal year 
begins, in July, at least four 
budgets and two REAP programs 
will have been proposed. In all 
likelihood, the budget will be 
balanced, as the governor almost 
certainly will note, “without 
broad-based new taxes.” Chester 
Atkins will be recognized as a 
pivotal player in this victory, not 
only because of the imaginative 
solutions he helped cook up, but 
also because of his expert ma- 
nipulation of the budgetary proc- 









ess. Atkins’s behavior in the Sen- 
ate last week suggests that the 
principled, issue-oriented dis- 
putes he engaged the governor 
in had less to do with ideology 
and everything to do with ensur- 
ing him a place on the stage. 

In Chester Atkins, we have a 
politician who crows about his 
ideological credentials while 
playing a master’s inside game. In 
the “new” Mike Dukakis, we 
have a reformer who plays down 
his ideology while striving to be a 





politician. Together, they form a 
whole. The two biggest liberals, 
each pursuing roughly the same 
ends — though with markedly 
different styles and motivations 
— have brought Massachusetts 
to the verge of the most civil and 
intelligent budget resolution in at 
least four years, against tremen- 
dous odds. Year one of Duke two 
will be remembered not for what 
happened, but for what didn’t 
happen. And there’s a percentage 
in that. 0 
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-Vermont 


Continued from page 8 

Child Protective Services asked the state 
of Vermont to investigate. Represent- 
atives from Vermont's Department of 
Social and Rehabilitation Services and 
the state police filed separate reports. On 
the basis of those reports, then-Washing- 
ton County State’s Attorney Gregory W. 
McNaughton concluded that there were 
“insufficient grounds for prosecution” of 
the Nisens. Fresh Air Fund officials 
suggested to reporters off the record that 
the abuse had never happened — or that, 
if it had, the child’s mother was responsi- 
ble. Vermont state officials intimated that 
Vachss was seeking publicity at the 
expense of the fund’s good name. 

In March of 1981, nine months after 
lona’s Friendly Town visit and at least 
eight months after Vermont officials 
were first told of the suspected abuse, 
Vachss filed suit against the Fresh Air 
Fund. He also sent a letter to the Vermont 
attorney general in which, he says, he 
implied that “the state of Vermont was 
engaged in a conspiracy to deprive the 
child of her civil rights.” In short order, 
Attorney General John J. Easton Jr. 
removed the investigation from the 
Washington County state’s attorney's 
office and took it over himself. State 
Investigator Randall Moran had no 
problem finding sufficient grounds for 
prosecution. 

The Nisen family babysitter, Donna M. 
Ingram, told Moran that Ilona had been 
happy at the start of her visit, but that as 
time went on she’d become increasingly 
withdrawn. One evening when Ingram 
was babysitting, lona refused to sit in the 
bathtub. Ingram examined her, and 
discovered that the child’s buttocks were 
covered with wounds, some of which 
were infected. Iona told her she’d been 
punished for wetting the bed. Edgar 
Sanabria, an older, non-black Fresh Air 
child who also was staying with the 
Nisens (and who wasn’t abused by 
them), told investigators that he’d seen 
the couple hit Ilona. And then there were 
the Nisens themselves. Robbin Nisen 
admitted that she’d hit Iona, but only, 
she claimed, with her hand. Her husband 
told Moran that Iona had wet the bed 
three or four times, for which he’d 
punished her. He showed Moran what 
he’d used — a two-foot-long, one-inch- 
thick wooden spoon weighing two and a 
half pounds. In early May of 1981, at their 
arraignment, Brian Robert and Robbin 
Nisen pleaded innocent to four counts of 
child abuse. 

Why did it take three separate in- 
vestigations to discover what had hap- 
pened to Iona Brasier? 

“My initial reaction was that there 
wasn’t a factual basis there,” explains 
McNaught. “We had credible witnesses 
[from the Fresh Air Fund] who said she 
sat for six hours on the bus [back to New 
York City] without indicating she was in 
pain. Of course, we know now she was 
scared to death and probably wouldn't 
have said anything.” 

At the time the attorney general's 
office took over the investigation, press 
reports quoted McNaughton as saying 
Vachss was getting in the way by failing 
to turn over important documentation. 
Today, McNaughton says it was Child 
Protective Services, and not Vachss, that 
hampered the investigation. (“I'd love to 
{respond],” counters Terrance McGrath, 
spokesman for the New York State 
Department of Social Services, but “we 
are prohibited by state law from discuss- 
ing any child-protective case.”) “I do 
have some remorse as I look back on it 
that we didn’t have better cooperation 
going sooner,” McNaughton says. 

An official in the attorney general's 
office who requested anonymity has 
other ideas on why the first. two in- 
vestigations proved fruitless. “There 
wasn't an investigation done,” he says. 
“It was really cursory.” : 

By the time Iona came to Berlin, the 
Nisens had been a Friendly Town host 
family for two summers. They lived with 
their two children at the River Run 
Mobile Home Park, a 35-trailer park just 
off the road that connects the capital city 
of Montpelier with the quarry town of 
Barre. According to state records, the 
family was on welfare and the marriage 
was falling apart. A Vermont Fresh Air 
representative says the couple was in- 
vestigated in 1978, but she couldn't say 
whether a home visit had been made or 
their references checked. She said the 
Nisens hadn’t been spot-checked since. 
“My belief — and this is just my belief, 





now — is that if there would have been a 
screening, they wouldn't have gotten the 
kid,” says Investigator Moran. 

The standards for qualifying as a 
Friendly Town host family, as the fund’s 
pamphlet suggests, do vary widely from 
committee to committee and from region 
to region. “We advertise through radio 
and television ads and the newspapers,” 
explains Deborah Minkler, Fresh Air 
Fund representative for Northern Ver- 
mont. With each family that responds, 
“an interviewer sets up a time ... for an 
in-home interview.” The prospective 
host family is sounded out about safety, 
how it handles family frictions, and how 
sensitive it is to racial problems. Each 
family must provide two letters of 
reference. “We do turn down some 
families,” says Minkler, whose area does 
not encompass the Nisens’ former home. 

The decision process “ends up being 
open-ended,” explains central Massa- 
chusetts fund representative Betsy Han- 
nula. “The one thing everyone agrees on 
is that the chairman and the visiting 
committee must feel they would be 
absolutely comfortable leaving their own 
children” with the family. Hannula says 
the question of formalizing host-family 
requirements came up this winter at a 
meeting of Fresh Air Fund represent- 
atives in New York. “There were some 
people who felt we should have a list of 
questions we should ask people. Ninety- 
nine percent of the reps said that was 
outrageous.” Asking questions like “Do 
you drink?” would be useless, Hannula 
says. “If you have a drink after supper, 
does that mean you're a drinker?” 
Ultimately, Hannula says, the group 
decided “we’d continue what [we're] 
doing because it’s worked for 100 years.” 

Both women believe that, almost 
without exception, the program works 
and works well. Hannula has been a 
Fresh Air host for 14 years, and her aunt 
is now welcoming back the children of 
her original Fresh Air child. “We've had 
two families in Vermont in the last two 
years end up adopting their kids,” 
Minkler says. “And our Fresh Air child of 
10 years is going to college in the fall. She 
had the potential, but I don’t think she 
would have gone without the exposure.” 

But not every Fresh Air representative 
is necessarily as careful and concerned as 
Minkler or Hannula. And no matter how 
much care is taken, there’s always the 
possibility that other children will be 
abused. But the question remains: is the 
Fresh Air Fund doing what it can to 
minimize the risks? 

When Vachss says “I don’t have any 
quarrel with the concept” of the Fresh Air 
Fund, his implication is clear. Vachss, 
whose mother hosted a Fresh Air child 
when he was young, thinks the suit may 
have forced the fund to tighten up its 
procedures. 

In October of 1981, Robbin Nisen 
admitted that she'd failed to report the 
torture of Iona Braiser. She agreed to 
testify against her estranged husband 
and, after pleading guilty to one count of 
cruelty to a child, was sentenced in 
Vermont District Court in Barre to a 
suspended jail term of six to 12 months. 

In August of 1982, Brian Robert Nisen 
pleaded no contest to a plea-bargained 
single charge of cruelty to a child. 
Vermont District Judge John Connarn 
gave him a nine-to-18-month suspended 
sentence and ordered him to do 100 
hours of community service. 

By then, the couple had divorced, and 
custody of their two children had been 
awarded to the father. A Vermont parole 
office spokeswoman said she was unable 
to locate records on either Brian Robert or 
Robbin, who have effectively dropped 
from sight. 

Andrew Vachss is now representing 
another child in a suit against the Fresh 
Air Fund — a youth who, Vachss says, 
was sexually assaulted in 1981 by an 18- 
year-old Fresh Air camp counselor. 

Bessie Myrick died a year and a half 
ago when she “jumped or was thrown” 
from the roof of a Harlem tenement. 

Iona Braiser now lives with her grand- 
mother, and is continuing the therapy 
begun shortly after her return from 
Vermont. “She’s her mother’s child,” 
says Vachss. “She’s tough. She’s got a 
hard inner core of self-respect.” 

The settlement will be held in trust for 
Iona. After attorneys’ fees and therapy 
costs are deducted, and accounting for 
accumulated interest, Vachss figures that 
at 18 Iona will have about $150,000 to do 
with as she pleases. “If there’s a quantum 
of horrible things that you have to have 
in your life,” he says, “she’s used hers 
up.” 0 
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Continued from page 10 
come cheaper. People are expendable. 
That's all.” 

It may not be quite that simple. But 
yes, all involved agree that there was 
indeed a numbers game being played. 
During last fall’s negotiations the union 
agreed that after a two-month trial 
period the new management would have 
until June 3 to discharge any staff 
members they wanted, without regard to 
the seniority language in the contract 
(staffers had similar opportunities to 
pack up and leave, in exchange for that 
150 percent severance deal). If numbers 
had been all that was at issue here, no 
one would have had to be cut. Twenty 
members of the Herald's editorial staff 
ended up opting for the buyout. And 
since the union negotiators had been told 
the new owners only needed to cut the 
editorial staff by 17 people, the number 
of voluntary leavings seemed to have 
accomplished the necessary reduction. 
Nonetheless, the Murdoch editors chose 
to ax another 30 editorial workers. 

So something else clearly was happen- 
ing here. Yes, the Murdoch negotiators 
had begun this process with a total 
editorial staff of 117, saying they merely 
wanted to whittle it down to 100. “That 
seemed like a sensible and realistic 
goal,” said one of the union officials who 
helped make it happen. In truth, of 
course, the Murdoch moonies at the all- 
new Herald have done a good deal more 
than that. They have been busily hiring 
younger, and in some instances cheaper, 
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reporters and editors, even as they were 
busily weeding out all those wily 
veterans. And they were also dumping 
malcontents — but that, we're told, was 
accomplished very early. “They had 
weeded out all the misanthropes long 
ago,” said one staffer. “George Briggs 
was not one of them. He would gladly do 
anything he was told to do.” 

“It was strictly a numbers situation,” 
says Joe Robinowitz, Murdoch's choice 
as Herald editor, explaining that three 
outside editors (himself, from the New 
York Post, and associate editor Les 
Hinton and night editor Bill Ridley, 
both from Murdoch's Star) expanded the 
staff to all of 120. Indeed, by the June 3 
deadline the editorial department had 
been trimmed to 100. In the meantime, 
however, some 35 of those younger (and 
cheaper) reporters and editors have been 
hired, mostly from area suburban papers 
like the Lowell Sun, the Lawrence Eagle- 
Tribune, Quincy’s Patriot Ledger, Fram- 
ingham’s Middlesex News, and the New 
Bedford Standard Times. The paper's 
reporting staff is not just smaller now. It’s 
remarkably different — and, as it hap- 
pens, the editorial union that helped 
Murdoch buy the Herald has been all but 
gutted. 

Reporter Briggs, discharged on that 
final day, happened to be treasurer of the 
union. Another of those axed by the 
Herald in the final days was copy editor 
and veteran reporter and rewrite man 
Arsene Davignon, who also just hap- 
pened to have been president of the 
paper's editorial union. Which brings us 
back to that fateful Friday morning, 
December 3, when Davignon and the 
heads of the paper's nine other settled 
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unions were huddled in a room at the 
Marriott Long Wharf Hotel. It looked as 
if the holdout mailers were not going to 
settle, and that meant the end was near. 
Rupert Murdoch, in fact, had just given a 
little farewell speech, said this was a sad 
day for Boston newspapers and all, made 
moves to get up out of his chair, and 


The way they were: last December's suspense 


seemed to be preparing to leave the 
room. Then chief negotiator Robert Page 
(now publisher of the Herald) turned to 
Davignon. “Do you have anything to say, 

Arsene?” he asked. 
Davignon said he didn’t know what 
was keeping Murdoch and the mailers 
Continued on page 24 
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apart, but he suggested 
the two sides consider sub- 
mitting their difference to “a 
fair third party.” And Henry 
Vitale, president of the typo- 
graphical union, jumped on that 
notion by suggesting that the 
differences be submitted to 
“binding arbitration.” This was 
fine with him, Murdoch an- 
nounced at a press conference 10 
minutes later. Now if only those 
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stubborn mailers would agree to 
it. The mailers never did agree to 
that, but proposing another av- 
enue for a solution got dis- 
cussions going again, and what 
had seemed an impossible agree- 
ment finally was hammered out 
that afternoon. “We kept the 
discussions going,’’ says 
Davignon now. What they really 
did was save a newspaper. 
Davignon’s ultimate thank-you 
was an in-person layoff notice 
from editor Robinowitz during 
that final week. (“In view of your 
contribution to the paper,” Rob- 





inowitz reportedly © said’ TO’ the 
stunned union leader, “I'd rather 
do this face to face than over the 
phone.” 

But when the deadline had 
past and the tallies were in, the 
news for the union leadership 
was even worse. In the final days, 
five of the seven active members 
of the editorial union’s executive 
board were laid off. Those axed 
activists included Davignon, 
George Briggs, John McGinn, and 
Bob Sweeny. Asked about this, 
editor Robinowitz declined to 
discuss any particular personnel 
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decisions. “They ‘all left heré* “but Kelley nonetlicless agreed to 


under the same terms,” he said. “I 
got the impression that a number 
of people are no longer with this 
firm because the buyout situation 
was so attractive.” And yes, at 
least one of those choosing to 
depart, arts editor Bob Garrett, 
agrees that the severance-bonus 
offer was hard to resist. “I've 
been there for 11 years,” he said. 
“That's the big reason I left. In a 
crazy kind of way I've always 
been fond of the place. I wasn’t 
driven out by all the kookiness.” 

“It was not a situation where 
we set out to undermine any 
particular employees,” continues 
editor Robinowitz. “We have an 
excellent relationship with the 
union in the newsroom. That 
union was instrumental in bring- 
ing about the salvation of this 
newspaper, and we look forward 
to a continuing relationship with 
that union.” Even if most of its 
officers were axed. “If there had 
been no relationship between the 
layoffs and union activity,” says 
Davignon, “it’s a very un- 
fortunate coincidence that five of 
seven people on the board should 
have been fired.” Most of those 
let go, of course, were holdovers 
from the days when the Hearst 
paper had reporters who mostly 
went after information and a 
battery of writers who hammered 
out the stories on deadline. 
Murdoch’s management could 
claim that they need reporters 
who have both writing and 
newsgathering skills. In that con- 
text, most of these layoffs might 
have been predicted. 

The axing of copy editor Len 
Kelley, however, would be the 
hardest cut for the paper’s new 
regime to rationalize. Kellcy is 
widely regarded as a skiiied, able, 
and experienced editor. Indeed, a 
few years back he left the Herald 
for a stint at the grand and 
glorious New York Times. He 
returned to the Hub “for family 
reasons,” he says, and to the 
Herald out of loyalty, though he 
also had been offered a job at the 
Globe. The Herald's new regime 
had recently promoted this same 
Kelley from his copy-desk post to 
the job of assistant city editor. It 
was then that he was approached 
by union president Davignon, 
who asked him to consider filling 
a vacant spot on the union’s 
executive board. Davignon warned 
him that taking such a job 
might make him “vulnerable,” 
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do it. “I discussed it with my 
wife,” he says, “and I felt that the 
union is needed there, and a 
continuity of leadership is also 
needed. It’s important to have 
people in leadership roles who 
are familiar with the union’s 
history and the contractual lan- 
guage. I’m more of a moderate 
person, but I saw that there were 
abuses. Some very capable 
writers and editors were being 
laid-off and replaced with entry- 
level personnel. Clerical people 
were being hired to do the work 
of reporters and editors.” And, 
again, on that final day assistant 
city editor Kelley was axed. 

“I was stunned,” he says, 
“because I was promoted and 
given a raise. This is too much to 
be a coincidence.” An emergency 
union meeting was called. Al- 
though unfair-labor-practice and 
age-discrimination charges were 
discussed, no definitive action 
was taken. The ousted union 
leaders remain in their posts, at 
least for now. A follow-up meet- 
ing is scheduled for June 20. “I 
fully believe,” says Davignon, 
still union president, “that the 
union will be resilient enough to 
pick itself up and regain its 
vigor.” Perhaps. Such renewed 
vigor, however, will have to come 
from the ranks of all those new 
recruits from suburban dailies. 

If the firings have caused prob- 
lems, so have the hirings. James 
Hopson, publisher of the Middle- 
sex News was so annoyed at the 
temerity of the new Herald, 
which hired three reporters and 
two editors away from his paper, 
that he called Herald publisher 
Page and complained. 

“I told him I sure was unhappy 
to lose all those good people,” 
says Hopson, “and I said it would 
be nice if they didn’t hire any 
more away from me.” He may 
not have to worry. Editor Rob- 
inowitz says future hiring de- 
pends on expansion of the 
Herald's news hole (which, of 
course, depends on getting more 
advertising — the paper's next 
trick). In the meantime, those 
new Herald reporters say they're 
happy to be there. Oh, a few of 
the new recruits did tell those 
outgoing veterans they had been 
hoping to learn from them. But as 
another new Herald reporter tells 
us, “It’s a whole new staff and 
there’s a real sense of enthusiasm 
here. We're all excited about 
working for a metropolitan paper 
and we're all learning about the 
city at the same time.” Indeed, 
Lynn Kettleson, hired by the 
new regime as business editor 
from Quincy’s Patriot Ledger, 
professes to be very happy at the 
new Herald. He notes that a 
number of talented people have 
been hired, and adds that he was 
pleased to be working again with 
deputy managing editor Charlie 
O’Brien, another Patriot Ledger 
alumnus. 

Trouble is, after participating 
heavily in the layoffs and hirings 
these past four months, O’Brien 
gave his own notice last Thurs- 
day, after he failed to get as- 
surances from the Murdoch 
editors that he would be moved 
into the vacant managing editor 
job he coveted. “Joe [Robinowitz] 
and I had negotiated for quite 
a while,” O’Brien says. “I ex- 
pected to be moving up in the 
newsroom and talked about 
something like the managing 
editor's job, but he said they plan 
to reorganize the newsroom 
along different lines.” So O’Brien, 
the last of the top editors from the 
old regime, is out too. There is, 
however, one survivor on the 
news staff from that other local 
tabloid, the Record American. 
He’s Paul Sullivan, a rewrite 
whiz and author of the new 
Herald's daily “Celebrity” col- 
umn. So he stays. No real sur- 
prise there, either. 

* * * 

More Comings and Goings, 
Meanwhile: Bob Sales, the vet- 
eran, New York-born-and-bred 
journalist who spent nearly 20 

Continued on page 26 
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years in Boston, first as a Globe 
reporter, then as Phoenix editor, 
and finally as second-in-com- 
mand at the Herald American, 
helping to steer it through its 
reincarnation as an outrageous 
tabloid, has accepted a job as 
executive editor of the Toledo 
Blade. Which means he'll be in 
charge of a daily paper for the 
first time, “the kind of thing 


aK 


every editor hopes to get a chance 
to so some day,” he says. “It's 
something of a small, sleepy 
town, but it’s a good paper where 
I'll be able to do some good work 
without worrying every day that 
it won't be there the next day.” 
Boston's loss is Toledo's gain... . 
And to no one’s surprise at all, 
Jeff Rosser, news director at 
WBZ-TV, Channel 4, really did 
accept the big bucks (and re- 
ported stock shares) offered him 
to join the station’s former gen- 
eral manager, Seymour “Sy” 
Yanoff, in jumping to the new 
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Channel 7. Rosser took the post 
for “a lot of reasons,” he says, 
including (in no particular order) 
the “financial opportunity,” the 
chance to work with Yanoff again 
(“I was dealt a large emotional 
blow at the news that Sy was 
leaving’), and, of course, the 
challenge, which has got the 
guy’s “adrenalin pumping once 
again. People have asked me 
how I'll feel about taking a sledge 
hammer to Channel 4. There’s no 
way we can do that. All we can 
do is try to improve Channel 
7.”... And how about that silly 
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Globe political columnist, Dave 
Farrell, who tried to put to rest all 
the media mishegas about Mayor 
Kevin White’s announcement 
that he wasn’t seeking re-election 
by writing a column congratulat- 
ing White press aide George 
Regan for working so hard to 
keep the contents of the taped 
announcement so secret for so 
long. Farrell called this utter 
refusal to leak anything “a trib- 
ute” to White’s communications 
staff “who maintained the de- 
sired suspense right up to air 
time.” Desired by whom? This 
tribute to political secrecy comes, 
lest we forget, from the same 
paper that printed the Pentagon 
Papers.... 

And, finally: after two-and-a- 
half years of freelance theater 
and movie criticism, Alan Stern 
has left the pages of the Phoenix. 
Never mind that the guy had a 
master’s degree in business ad- 
ministration from Harvard, mak- 
ing his enthusiastic toiling away 
at freelance reviewing seem ques- 
tionable at best. What’s even 
more amazing is that Stern, this 
office’s resident expert on Broad- 
way musicals (and a real can- 
didate for the post of office Pac- 
Man freak) possessed the 
enormous patience, good sense, 
and good will needed to serve as 
‘the paper’s second-string theater 
critic for that long. Although his 
standards were high, he managed 
a generosity of spirit toward 
fledgling actors, and that made 
his work both sensible and read- 
able. And his pans, when they 
came, tended toward hilarity 
rather than nastiness. In case you 
haven't tried it lately, those are 
very difficult recommendations 
to rack up. Well, Stern did it, and 
now he’s leaving us for the job of 
theater critic at the Denver Post. 
For all the above reasons and 
more, he'll be missed. 0 
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that he had a secret weapon at 

his disposal. 
* ~ * 

Six months ago, US District 
Judge Warren Eginton ruled that 
a lawsuit filed in 1977 claiming 
damages as a result of the wire- 
tapping should be granted class- 
action status, thereby opening 
the doors to a substantial ex- 
pansion of the case. “By virtue of 
the very nature of the injury 
alleged, wiretap interception, in 
many instances members of the 
class [of wiretap victims] may be 
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suit, that their particular com- 
munications were intercepted. 
Thus, absent class certification 
and direct notice informing them 
of their rights, many class mem- 
bers may not intervene in the 
present suit or bring actions 
against defendants in the fu- 
ture.... Many victims have not 
resided in Connecticut since 
before 1977, and are thus entirely 
unaware of the local publicity on 
the issue. Even those remaining 
in Connecticut may have no idea 
that they were among the in- 
dividuals illegally wiretapped 
and may never have such knowl- 
edge [without] class certification 
and notice.” 

John R. Williams, coordinating 
attorney for the plaintiffs, gave 
the court a list of more than 3000 
alleged victims based on his five 
years of work on the case. 
Inclusion on the list is by no 
means conclusive proof that the 
individual was tapped, but 
Williams maintains that he has 
evidence to support the inclusion 
of each name. The police clearly. 
did not directly wiretap 3000 
telephone lines, but they over- 
heard conversations between 
their immediate wiretap targets 
and thousands of others — most 
of them quite incidental to the 
subjects the police were osten- 
sibly investigating. As Judge 
Eginton said in a footnote to his 
decision: ‘The names [of victims] 
produced during the course of 
discovery in this case include 
many persons who have never 
been remotely linked to either 
political or criminal activity, and 
include such diverse categories as 
prosecutors, police officials, at- 
torneys, physicians, clergymen, 
and editors, many of whom 
would have no reason to believe 
themselves to be objects of a 
wiretap.” ‘ 

Who are these people? In 
courtroom comments, the judge 
mentioned that “some of them 
are quite prominent and well- 
known to the court.... I’m not 
sure there’s any problem in being 
included on this list. It may be 
some sort of honor.” 

Sharing the honor are an 
astonishing range of people. The 
state’s attorney general, Joseph 
Lieberman, is on the list; he'd 
been on the Yale faculty when 
the wiretapping was going on. 
Also on it is Francis “Fat Franny” 
Curcio, a mobster recently con- 
victed of loansharking. State 
Judge Frank Kinney is on it. So is 
a former client, from when Kin- 
ney was in private practice: 
Caesar Canestri, a gambler con- 
victed not long ago of playing 
host to a major professional 
crapshooting tournament. There 
are dozens of attorneys. One is 
Joseph Licari, who, when Judge 
Eginton granted the plaintiffs’ 
motion for the class-action status, 
was representing the city as a 
special defense counsel on this 
case. (He has since resigned from 
the case.) Another attorney on 
the list is Richard Sperandeo, 
who for years has served as a 
part-time assistant to State’s At- 
torney Arnold Markle, the man 
who prosecuted Bobby Seale and 
the other Black Panthers. Besides 
Scully, there are several famous 
Yalies: retired Law School 
professor Thomas I. Emerson, a 
famous student and defender of 
the Constitution (and a man who 
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a few years ago discovered that 
the FBI had been compiling an 
enormous file on him); novelist 
john Hersey; the Reverend Wil- 
liam Sloane Coffin. John Shattuck, 
now with the American Civil 
Liberties Union in Washington, 
DC, is on the list, as is Dr. 
Benjamin Spock. There are 
churches — the United Church 
on the Green for one; and a 
synagogue, Congregation B’Nai 
jacob. The Associated Press is 
named, as is the Hartford 
Courant. And many businesses: 
Yale Auto Body, Instant Plumb- 
ing, Miller’s Cleaners. There’s the 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, Jet 
One Hour Cleaners, Lloyd’s Gar- 
age, Bill Miller's Dance Village. 
O’Sullivan’s Fuel Oil. And hun- 
dreds and hundreds of plain, 
ordinary, unsuspecting citizens 
like Martha Cacace. 

Those who joined the suit are 
hoping one day to recover some 
money for their troubles. But it 
probably won't be much: the 
federal wiretap law provides a 
minimum of $1000, to be paid by 
the culprits for each proven 
illegal interception, with a 
provision that continued inter- 
ceptions will be compensated at 
$100 per day. The wiretap law 
was written back in 1968, when 
those sums were worth substan- 
tially more than they are now. 
But the total cost of the wiretap 
suit may prove substantial: at- 
torney Williams estimates the 
defendants may ultimately pay 
$3 million to $5 million in damag- 
es. A city alderman has estimated 
that the ultimate cost will be 
closer to $10 million. And the city 
has been spending large sums on 
its defense: $75,000 last year, 
$150,000 budgeted for the current 
year. 

” * * 

{ proke the story of the wire- 
taps back in January, 1977, when 
| was a reporter for the New 
Haven Journal-Courier. For sev- 
eral years | had heard rumors that 
the police had engaged in some 
major illegal activities. John 
Williams, now the plaintiffs’ at- 
torney in the wiretap lawsuit, had 
heard many of the same reports 
but neither of us could prove 
anything. Williams had tried: in 
1975 he represented a group of 
people who had been falsely 


arrested by the New Haven cops. 
In their zeal to make big drug 
busts, some detectives had paid 
informants to obtain heroin — 
which the cops planted on some 
suspects, who were then arrested. 
The heroin turned out to be 
quinine, and there was a major 
scandal. Williams, filing suit 
against the department over the 
false arrests, took depositions 
from a series of policemen. And 
because he had heard the wiretap 
rumors, he asked the cops — 
under oath — whether they had 
any knowledge of such an opera- 
tion. All swore they knew 
nothing about it. 

I was particularly intrigued to 
learn that Police Chief Biagio 
DiLieto, who had succeeded Jim 
Ahern at the end of 1970, fought a 
lengthy, and ultimately success- 
ful, battle to avoid answering 
Williams’ questions about wire- 
tapping. | began to treat the 
rumors more seriously. In the 
spring of 1976 I got my first 
break: a disgruntled cop told me 
that he knew the operation had 
existed — and suggested that he 
had personally been involved. 
He gave me the names of others 
who had allegedly participated. | 
spent months tracking them 
down and talking with them. The 
story slowly began to take shape, 
but it was late in 1976 before | felt 
I could be sure: a policeman led 
me to a secret location where the 
wiretap machines, partially dis- 
mantled, had been stored. | took 
photographs, made sure they 
were the real things, and began 
the final phase of the investiga- 
tion — questioning the men who 
had been in charge. 

DiLieto said he knew nothing 
of any wiretapping equipment or 
any such operation. So did Jim 
Ahern, who had begun a second 
career as director of the Insurance 
Crime Prevention Institute, in 
Westport, Connecticut. Jim’s 
brother, former Chief Inspector 
Stephen Ahern, whom the Board 
of Police Commissioners would 
later identify as the prime 
mover in all the wiretapping, 


likewise denied it all. But after 
my articles describing a ‘‘mas- 
sive, secret, and illegal” wire- 


tapping operation, DiLieto held a 
press conference and confirmed 
that he had authorized his 
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subordinates to conduct “a wire- 
tap” in the spring of 1971. He 
claimed ignorance of the law, 
saying he had thought it could be 
done legally. The mayor, a re- 
form Democrat then in his first 
term, called on the Board of 
Police Commissioners to conduct 
an official investigation of the 
allegations. And John Williams 
filed the lawsuit in federal court 
alleging that his clients — then 
just 50 of them — were victims of 
the taps. 

The police commissioners 
hired a couple of attorneys to 
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investigate and take sworn state- 
ments from the cops, and they 
soon were busy fleshing out the 
original stories. | had thought 
that the wiretaps began in 1964, 
but a former Yale engineering 
student, Richard Sulman, turned 
up to testify that Steve Ahern, as 
far back as 1958, had set up a 
wiretap machine in the spare 
bedroom of his apartment and 
used it to listen in on New 
Haven’s gamblers. 

Indeed, the story revolved 
around Steve Ahern from the 
beginning: he had been the first 
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to bring wiretapping equipment 
into the police department. He 
had a friend inside the Southern 
New England Telephone Com- 
pany — still unidentified — who 
made the necessary connections 
between the wiretap machine 
and wiretap targets’ telephones. 
Ahern had always made those 
connections personally though 
over the years more and more 
men had become entangled in 
the wiretapping operation. Ahern 
had friends in the FBI, and a 
couple of FBI agents used to visit 

Continued on page 28 
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the wiretap operations room 
from time to time. Ahern insisted 
on secrecy: the men who 
monitored the machines were 
warned not to discuss their work 
with anyone outside the elite 
group selected by Ahern for the 
dirty work. 

But Jim Ahern had also clearly 
been involved. It was shortly 
after he became police chief, in 
March of 1968, that the wire 
tapping operation was expanded: 
It grew trom one machine oper- 
ated in a closet situated next to 
Steve Ahern’s office to a four 
machine, around-the-clock oper 
ition located in an office suite in a 
iowntown municipal building 
One of the wiretappers, testifying 
i a public hearing in the summer 
oi 1977 saia the police chief had 
wiretap room and 
given clear instructions about 
their secrecy ‘It anyone comes ir 
here, throw those fucking ma- 
chines out the window.” 

The wiretappers themselves 
were am interesting crew, hand- 
picked by the Aherns because 
they showed intelligence and 
initiative in police work. Most 
were married. family men who 
were deeply humiliated by hav- 
ing to testify, publicly, about their 
wiretapping activities. Most 
claimed that they had not at first 
understood that what they'd 
been doing had been illegal, 
though all admitted that they had 
come to understand that was the 
case — but insisted that they 
were simply following their su- 
perior officers’ orders. 

Only one, Pat Carrieri, said 
he'd tried to stop. Carrieri said he 
had monitored the wiretap ma- 
chines while Jim Ahern was 
police chief, and he told how he 
had set up a system of file cards 
to keep track of the wiretap 
targets. But he didn’t like the 
assignment; he said he found 
listening to other people’s con- 
versations sleazy and depressing. 
When DiLieto became chief and 
ordered a resumption of wire- 
tapping, early in 1971, Carrieri 
asked to be and was taken off the 
assignment. 

Others testified they had hid- 


visitec the 


FRANK J. RUSSO PRESENTS 


Reunited for one last tour 


chas chandler 


den away pieces of evidence from 
the operation as “insurance” in 
case they might be subjected to 
unfair actions by the department 
administrators. One had kept a 
batch of index cards compiled by 
the wiretappers containing the 
names and telephone numbers of 
about 350 different targets. 
Another told how he’d been 
assigned to rent an apartment — 
using FBI money — in a residen- 
tial area where he operated 
special wiretap, listening to the 
telephone conversations of a 
family just down the street. The 
reason: the woman in the house 
was best friends with the sister of 
a fugitive bank robber. The police 
officer kept paper tapes and 
handwritten summaries of wire- 
tapped conversations from the 
special tap — again, as “in. 
surance. 

Others testified that they had 
met with Chief DiLieto before he 
allowed wiretapping, in 1971 
warning him against getting em- 
broiled in the operation and 
advising him that it was illegal. 
The testimony described a de- 
partment that had become dis- 
eased in the attempt to keep the 
secret: a conspiracy of silence had 
been built around the operation 
after its termination, in 1971, and 
each of the participants was 
vulnerable — but each was also 
powerful, able to spill the beans 
on the rest. The investigation and 
the public hearings were painful 
for the participants, but they 
cleansed the department of the 
dirty secret. 

- ~ Sal 

The wiretap revelations caused 
a sensation in New Haven, but 
the wiretapping wasn’t univer- 
sally condemned. Many de- 
fended the police: the testimony 
indicated that the targets of the 
wiretaps had been gamblers, 
narcotics dealers, political ac- 
tivists, and, of course, the Black 
Panthers. None of these groups 
had a large or vocal constituency 
in the city. On a radio talk show 
discussing the scandal, one 
citizen proclaimed, “The police 
could wiretap me any time. I’m 
not doing anything wrong. | have 
nothing to hide.” Indeed, this 
attitude seemed widespread. And 
Chief DiLieto reinforced it. 

The chief had long harbored 
political ambitions, but had never 





eric burdon 
john steel 


publiciy acknowledged them or 
acted on them. But in the summer 
of 1977 at the height of the 
wiretap scandai, he retired from 
the police department and an 
nounced his candidacy for the 
Democratic mayoral nomination 
Some observers thought it was an 
insane, desperate act. They were 
wrong. DiLieto campaigned 
strongly, minimizing his involve- 
ment in the wiretap scandal and 
asserting that he had taken his 
actions to “protect the city.” He 
insisted he would take the same 
course again if necessary; his 
audience loved it Although he’« 
started late and with no prio: 
groundwork, he came within 200 
votes of winning the primary 
against the incumbent mayor, 
Frank Logue. Two years later, ina 
three-way battle, DiLieto won 
easily. He’s been mayor for four 
vears and, as he enters the 
campaign for a third two-year 
term, he has no opposition at all. 
The Aherns are also doing 
pretty well for themselves. Jim is 
still fighting crime for the in 
surance industry; Steve has also 
left the police department and 
has emerged as a successful real 
estate entrepreneur. The brothers 
have made a number of invest 
ments together in the downtown 
area, thereby cementing a bond 
with Mayor DiLieto. In fact, the 
Ahern brothers own the building 
that temporarily houses the US 
District Court while the old fed- 
eral courthouse is renovated. It’s 
inside the Aherns’ building that 
the case of Abramovitz v. Ahern 
— the wiretap lawsuit — is filed. 
The plaintiffs in that case 
moved a giant step forward on 
June 14, when Williams forged a 
settlement agreement with the 
Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company (SNET). The 
company had been a defendant 
since the suit was first filed, on 
grounds that it, or its employees, 
had illegally made the necessary 
wiring connections that allowed 
the wiretapping to take place. 
Since Steve Ahern has never 
identified his contact inside the 
company, however, the plaintiffs 
were unlikely to be able to prove 
their case against SNET. In any 
event, the telephone company 
decided that it wanted to settle; 
so did attorney Williams, who 
Continued on page 30 
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has largely financed the prep- 
aration of this massive case out of 
his own pocket. A proposed 
settlement — not yet finalized — 
gives $150,000 to the plaintiffs 
that can be used to pay expenses 
in connection with the case. 
(With more than 1200 plaintiffs to 
be notified of developments by 
first-class mail, it is easy to see 
how the settlement money will 
be useful.) And the SNET settle- 
ment is a major blow to the city’s 
position: DiLieto has adamantly 
refused to settle the case, despite 
strong pressures from two federal 
judges. The SNET offer will 
undoubtedly raise renewed ques- 
tions about DiLieto’s handling of 
the city’s defense. 

“Mayor DiLieto’s policy is one 
of ‘millions for defense, not one 
cent for tribute,’ ” says Williams. 
“Even though he admits he did it 
[wiretapping], he,refuses to admit 
fault .... As long as DiLieto has 
the attitude that he’d do the same 
thing all over again, it’s very 
likely that this case will be tried, 
and not settled. He’s precisely the 
kind of recidivist the law is 
designed for.” 

Williams hopes to teach 
DiLieto and the Aherns “a rather 
important lesson: the law must be 
obeyed even by those in power. 
That’s the lesson. The law is 
bigger than they are.” 

So far, however, the lesson 
isn’t so clear. 

The Aherns, who began and 
expanded the wiretapping opera- 
tion, have never been forced to 
testify publicly about their com- 
plicity in the scandal. Whatever 
embarrassment they may have 
suffered has likely been 
mitigated by their material suc- 
cess: Steve Ahern alone owns 
properties worth well over a 
million dollars, and Jim — with 
similar investments — holds a 
lucrative and prestigious job. 
DiLieto, by comparison with the 
Aherns, is relatively innocent: he 
allowed wiretapping to continue, 
briefly, and then shut it down 
permanently. He has hardly suf- 
fered, in any event. 

Most of the men who 
monitored the wiretap machines 
have also fared well. All received 
written reprimands, but several 
have also been promoted since 
the scandal. A few have retired. 
None is eager to talk about the 
wiretaps these days; after all, 
they are all defendants in the 
lawsuit and cannot comment 
anyway. 

It’s the public that must pay. 
The city has already agreed to 
indemnify the police and public 
officials responsible for the illegal 
wiretapping for court costs they 
incur and any damages they are 
ordered to pay (although there's a 
question whether the Aherns will 
be indemnified). That means the 
major costs of legal fees and any 
ultimate judgment will be borne 
by taxpayers. There are occasion- 
al cries of outrage about this, and 
a few elected officials have ques- 
tioned whether the mayor can 
make decisions in this case in the 
public’s interest, as distinct from 
his own. 

There's also another cost, and 
that’s the intimidation of 
thousands of people — those 
whose names appeared on 
Williams's lists of wiretap victims 
and the many who weren't 
named. According to Williams, 
many of the men and women 
who did join the lawsuit have 
recently expressed fears of “retri- 
bution by the government.” 
Some others were interested in 
joining but chose not to out of 
those same fears. The long list of 
names has finally shown just 
how pervasive the wiretapping 
was. 

In the Wiretapped City, there’s 
a heightened awareness: is some- 
one listening in to this telephone 
conversation? As Martha Cacace 
puts it: “For shame! Invading 


people’s privacy.” 0 
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Urban eye 


THE MAK OF ZORRO? 


On the corner of Storrow Drive and 
North Harvard Street, in Allston, a mere 
stone’s throw from one of the biggest 
brain tanks in the Western world, rests a 
new and unobtrusive street sign. Like 
most of the Hub’s new here’s-where- 
you-are-now markers, this one is ivy 
green with white lettering. And clearly, 
it’s misspelled. Mind you, it doesn’t even 
read “Hahvahd,” like the T-shirts and 
sweatshirts in the Square. Did someone 
sabotage the system? 

Well, no, at least not so far as is known. 
A few calls around town to various 
street-related bureaucracies revealed that 
the inaccuracy was news to them. The 
first person I spoke with at the public- 
information office of the Metropolitan 
District Commission thought I was 
making a consumer complaint; she said 
she'd relay the information to the proper 
authorities and they’d get in touch when 
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the problem was remedied. But I didn’t 
so much want it remedied as I wanted it 
explained. Had anyone noticed? Does 
this happen dften? What was the 
procedure once a typo was discovered? 

Finally I spoke with Mary Little of the 
public-information office, who sighed 
deeply when I told her about the sign. 
“Oh dear,” she said, adding that to her 
this was a first. Little couldn’t estimate 
the cost of a new sign; the MDC’s sign 
shop, in Revere, gets its materials in bulk, 
so it’s difficult to judge a special-order 
per-signum charge. She said she'd report 
the problem to the captain of her division 
of the MDC, who would then make the 
request that the sign be replaced. 

She also said she couldn’t imagine 
how the error had gotten this far — and if 
there’s some sign/stencil-maker with a 
Zorro complex out there in Revere, 
he/she ain't talkin’. 
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by Gail Caldwell 
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MICHAEL ROMANOS 


GREASE II 


A few weeks ago, I mourned my 
inability to find a decent chicken- 
fried steak in the Boston area, and 
issued a plea for culinary 
information regarding same. I 
wasn’t exactly deluged with 
positive responses. I did, 
however, get a lot of “Ooh 
yuck’’s around the office, 
delivered by those of narrow 
mind who cannot fathom a piece 
of meat fried like a piece of 
chicken. 

I also got a few more-than- 
heipful ideas from readers. A 
Winchester woman wrote to say 





An entertaining reference work 





WHERE TO SEND 
DEAD LETTERS The authors’ intentions 


Permanent Addresses could be called an 
underground travel book, since it’s a 
lively little guide to the graves of well- 
known passed-on Americans. It is meant 
to be neither macabre nor funny; co- 
authors Jean Arbeiter and Linda D. 
Cirino seem to think we can take a 
healthy interest in where our heroes and 
heroines go when they go (and how). 
Unfortunately, it’s difficult to take the 
book very seriously, Permanent 
Addresses: A Guide to the Resting Places 
of Famous Americans (M. Evans and Co. 
Inc., $7.95) promises to be a “star trek” to 
graves of the celebrated throughout the 
country. Beam me down, Scotty, and let 
someone's icy fingers do the walking. 

Then again, a guided tour of 
graveyards — even just around 
Massachusetts — doesn’t have to be 
deadly dull. For instance: social reformer 
Jacob Riis’s remains lie in the Riverside 
Cemetery in Barre, 20 miles northwest of 
Worcester; Lizzie Borden (1860-1927) is at 
the Oak Grove Cemetery in Fall River; 
and Horatio Alger Jr. is in the Glenwood 
Cemetery in South Natick (even pluck 
and luck don’t make you immortal). And 
you thought the Granary burying ground 
had all the good stuff. 


notwithstanding, there are moments of 
bizarre humor and excellent gravestone 
trivia. Take the 1892 photograph of two 
of the notorious outlaw Dalton brothers 
(at that point, already dead) — take it, 
someone, please. Or the shot of the 
marble cowboy hat on Hank Williams’s 
Alabama tombstone. Or the lonely shot 
of modernist Stuart Davis's black granite 
marker (signed by the artist, natch). Ora 
report about Tallulah Bankhead’s death. 
Her last two words were “codeine” and 
“bourbon.” She was laid to rest in a silk 
wrapper that displayed cigarette burns. 

When Natty Hawthorne went to the 
great library upstairs, he had an 
unfinished manuscript in the coffin with 
him: tell that to the judge, literary 
historians. But the item in Permanent 
Addresses that really got me thinking is 
about the suicide of artist Mark Rothko, 
in 1970. The event is described thus: “A 
pioneer of abstract expressionist 
painting, Rothko slashed his elbows in a 
despondent mood.” That sentence 
should read like a non sequitur, but I 
can’t help thinking about splattered 
paints and slashed canvases. RIP, indeed. 

Permanent Addresses is available at 
major bookstores. 





that a Spanish version of CFS is 
on the menu at Cantare’s, in 
Central Square, Cambridge. It 
goes by the name of escalope de 
carne, is topped with fresh 
tomatoes and melted cheese, and 
comes with French fries or rice. 
The price is $7.95. A more 
authentic chicken-fried steak — 
and as far as I know, the only one 
traveling under that name — can 
be found at T.G.I. Friday’s, on 
Exeter Street. Mississippi native 
Elizabeth Terry sent this tip my 
way, with a nostalgic addendum 
that touched my heart and tickled 
my palate vicariously: 

“Not, needless to say, the real 


thing, but pretty good. My friend 
from Medford swears by the 
stuff, but then he’s never tasted 
my grandma Verlon’s chicken- 
fried masterpiece — 
accompanied by huge red tomato 
slices, fried okra, mashed 
potatoes, and lima beans. My 
God! How have stayed up here 
for seven years?” 

This woman clearly knew her 
CFS, so it was off to Friday’s for a 
taste test, with an inveterate 
Easterner (who has a fondness 
for greasy foods) in tow. And 
there it was, toward the end of 
the novella-esque menu at 
Friday's, under “entrées”: 


Chicken Fried Steak. (Note that 
Friday doesn’t hyphenate, a 
practice that, as I explained in 
the earlier piece, has led to a lot 
of confusion.) This CFS comes 
with a huge plate of salad, one 
giant onion ring, lotsa fried 
potatoes, and cream gravy. And I 
agree with Terry: it’s “pretty 
good.” Certainly the portion is 
adequate. The piece of meat is 
huge, and with all the Yankee 
accouterments, I barely, made 
my way thorugh half the meal. 
CFS-deprived sorts probably 
won't mind paying the $5.95 that 
it goes for. My lunch partner ate 


the whole thing, but declined my 


leftovers. He said he “liked” the 

dish, and found it “interesting,” 

and since this is a guy with a 

large vocabulary, I sensed that 

he was trying to make me feel 
ood 


No matter. At least I’ve found 
one authentic reproduction of 
chicken-fried steak in greater 
Boston, and one Spanish cousin. 
And Terry, if your Grandma 
Verlon ever comes to town, 
let me know, and I'll ask her 
over for dinner. Of course /’1] 
cook. 

Friday’s is located at 26 Exeter 
Street, Boston; Cantare’s is at 569 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 


os Vay 








SHARE 
FAIR 


Artsfeast ‘83 will use the eclectic 
talents of musicians and artists 
from all over the Boston area to 
raise funds for 12 local hunger 
groups. The 10-day celebration, 
from Friday, June 17, through 
Sunday, June 26, at sites 
throughout the Hub, will be 
highlighted by a fair on City Hall 
Plaza the weekend of June 18 and 
19, and on Saturday, June 25. On 
each of the fair days, there will be 
continuous performances on the 
outdoor stage from noon to 6 
p.m. — by, among others, jazz 
musicians, improvisational dance 
groups, magicians, and 
participatory-theater groups. To 
give you an idea of the range of 
characters interested in this 
event, Mel King is speaking on 
the 19th, Charles Laquidara on 
the 25th. Food will be provided 
by the Food for Free Committee 
(yes, free). 

Artsfeast will also feature 
workshops and performances 
around the city during the week 
— such as a session on how to 
start a soup kitchen, presented by 
Project SOUP and the Mission 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
which will take place at 35 
Bowdoin Street in Boston on 
Thursday, June 23, from 4:30 to 
9:30 p.m. Workshops like this are 
free; admission fees to (and 
donations at) performances will 
go to groups like the Southwest 
Corridor Community Farm, the 
Cape Verdean Community 
House, and the Uganda Food 
and Peace Project. 

Admission to the fair on City 
Hall Plaza on June 18, 19, and 25 
is free. For more information, call 
Artsfeast ‘83 at 576-2360. 


Copyright © 1983 by Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix inc. Reproduction without permission, by any method whatsoever, is prohibited. 
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Small feminist presses have 
grown like Topsy in the last 
decade or two, despite cutbacks 
in governmental funding and 
competition from publishing 
conglomerates. The Helaine 
Victoria Press, a nonprofit 
organization now based in 
Indiana, has been printing high- 
quality postcards devoted to the 
history and achievements of 
women. Now that the press is 10 
years old, it’s offering 
anniversary letterpress-cover 
folios of 17 postcards plus 

other memorabilia. The folios 
($10) vary in content but previde 
a few surprises and a sample of 
each year’s products. 

The press’s Annie Oakley card 
is an old personal fave of mine; 
and there’s a Jumbo series (the 
name refers to the size of the 
cards) of subjects ranging from 
anthropologist Dian Fossey, to 
Amelia and Eleanor (together), to 
labor militant Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn. A heroine for everyone. 
Helaine Victoria has recently 
added a new line of Bread and 
Roses cards featuring women in 
the American labor movement, 
and it has also reproduced 
efforts of the Cambridge 
Wom en’s Quilting Project, with 
composites of quilts on color 
cards. Thank heaven for little 
girls: we grow up in the most 
delightful — and productive — 
ways. 

To purchase a folio or request a 
catalogue, write or call the 
Helaine Victoria Press at 4080 

ty Lane, Martinsville, 
Indiana 46151; (317) 537-2868. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY JIM CARSON 





LISTS 





by D.C. Denison 


To do: write “‘Lists’’ article. 


Look up “‘list’’ 
in the dictionary 
(American Heritage). 


“An item-by-item or written entry 
of persons or things, often arranged 
in a particular order, and usually of a 
specified nature or category.” 


Talk to listmakers. 

A department manager: “I type up 
a list every morning, a page of 
rudimentary must-dos. My daily list 
is like a gyroscope that keeps me 
from spinning completely off target. 
It forces me to face up to things, and 
once I have things down on paper, it 
frees my mind up to think of other 
things. 

An advertising executive: “I’ve 
spent most of my adult life 
cohabiting with a list. I couldn't 
imagine starting the morning 
without one; without 4 list I'd 
probably just wander around 
aimlessly all day.” 


Talk to semi-listmakers. 

An entrepreneur: “I do keep lists, 
sort of; I write things down on 
brochures and scraps of paper, but I 
usually lose them before I ever get a 
chance to refer to them.” 


Talk to listless types. 

A banker: “I never keep them; I 
just keep everything in my head. Do 
I forget things? No, I just keep 
reviewing what I have to do — over 
and over and over.” 


Discuss joys of listmaking. 
The listmaker’s greatest pleasure 
undoubtedly is crossing things off; 
there are three techniques, all close 
to cheating, that are frequently 
employed in the pursuit of this 
pleasure. When making out a list, 
start off with a few easy ones — 
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“take shower,” “eat breakfast,” 


“brush teeth” — just so you can cross 
them off and get some momentum 
going. 


When you copy over a list in the 
middle of the day, transfer a few 
items already completed so you can 
cross them off again and give 
yourself that great feeling of 
satisfaction. 

_ Develop a system of check marks 
so you can get some small 
satisfaction from those chores that 
you haven't really finished but have 
done something on — like maybe 
made a phone call. 


Mention examples 


of list literature. 

The Book of Lists, | and II, by the 
Wallace/Wallechinsky clan, started 
this dubious publishing practice. 
According to Kathy Jones, a publicist 
for Bantam Books, together these 
two titles account for over four 
million copies in print. The Book of 
Lists II spent three months on the 
New York Times's Bestseller List. 
The Book of Lists III has just been 
published by Morrow in hardback; 
Bantam is going to try very hard to 
buy the paperback rights. 

Of course, there are lots of other 
list books, most of them unoriginal 
ripoffs of the Book of Lists idea, 
including The Book of Jewish Lists, 
by Ron Landau; The Book of Sports 
Lists, by Phil Pepe and Zander 
Hollander; Isaac Asimov's Book of 
Facts; and Barbara Cartland’s Book 
of Useless Information. Is the end in 
sight? Probably not. 


Mention the how-to 

guide for list literature. 
Author Carol Amen published her 

list primer — “As Easy as One, Two, 

Three” — a few years ago in The 


: Writer. She has sold a lot of small 


lists articles to publications like 
Reader's Digest, Family Life Today, 
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and Modern Maturity. Once she 
even instructed a writing class to 
examine the list as a possible literary 
form. “The more our writing 
workshop studied lists,” she reports, 
“the more we concluded there was 
really nothing complicated enough 
about them to warrant analyzing. 
Lists are simply lists. They require 
little research or special knowledge, 
need only a jot of attention to 
structure, and no transitions.” 
However, Amen says that lists can 
be profitable. “Even for a subject that 
seems trite and has been covered 
before,” she writes, “a new angle and 
fresh treatment can give it the 
originality that will make it salable.” 


Compile a short list of list 
topics from Ms. Amen. 


Ten personality types I can do 
without 

Overpaid and underpaid 
occupations 

Seven jobs I hate to tackle 

New Year's resolutions I wish my 
spouse (children, parents) would 
make 

Eleven goals or dreams I want to 
realize before I die 

You know you're finally an adult 
(middle-aged, old) when... 

Nine things I wish they’d never 
invented : 


Find out what time- 
management consultants 


have to say about lists. 

Edwin C. Bliss, author of Getting 
Things Done (Bantam, 1976), has 
these recommendations: keep two 
lists for each day, preferably on the 
same sheet of paper: on one side, list 
those items scheduled for a specific 
time, such as meetings; on the other 
side, put your “To Do” list, a random 
listing of everything you would like 
to accomplish during the day. 

Look over your “To Do” list and 
number everything in order of 
priority; schedule a specific block ot 
time to work on items one and two. 
Plan to do others as time ‘permits. 

Make sure to give high priority to 
items that are important but not 
urgent. 

Don’t worry if you don’t get to the 
bottom of the list, but if you find 
yourself transferring an item from 
today’s list to tomorrow’s list more 
than once or twice, it may be that 
it is a low priority item, but it may 
also be that you are procrastinating. 
In that case, admit to yourself that 
you're goofing off, and figure 


out what to do about it. 

Prepare the day’s list the previous 
evening. If delayed until morning, 
list preparation is often done 
haphazardly because of the press of 
other activities, and the list tends to 
be made up of only the urgent 
matters, rather than the important 
ones. 

Alan Lakein, time-management 
consultant and author of How to Get 
Control of Your Time and Your Life 
(Signet, 1973), has these tips: first, 
always sort out things you have to do 
according to their importance: A, B, 
or C, 

Draw up a daily “To Do” list; don’t 
just use one when you are unusually 
busy. 

Do not list routine items, but don’t 
hesitate to put long-range goals 
down, such as “begin learning 
French.” Look over the list and see 
how many tasks you can delegate. 

Go down the list, doing all the A’s 
before the B’s, and the B’s before the 
C’s. 

By doing more A’s and fewer C’s, 
the list hierarchy will change. So feel 
free to break up old A’s into new A’s 
and B’s, or downgrade old B’s to C’s. 

Don’t neglect difficult A’s in favor 
of easy C’s. 


Get some information 


on the list industry. 

Look up Dependable Lists, the 
largest mailing-list broker in the 
country, which culls names from 
magazine-subscriber lists, political- 
gift lists, book clubs, credit-card 
companies, phone books, 
government-program rolls (Social 
Security, for example), mail-order 
houses, etc., and then rents them out 
to interested mail-order businesses 
for fees ranging from $35 to $200 per 
thousand names. 


List some mailing 
lists available 
from Dependable. 


Patent lawyers 

Rock gardeners 

Chest physicians 
Sugar-beet technologists 
Gynecologists 

Daffodil growers 
Puppeteers 

Zoologists 


Mention a sample 
of “rich” mailing lists. 

The following lists are available 
from W.S. Ponton, the Pittsburgh- 
based broker of “rich” mailing lists: 





Gamblers (including a 
subcategory: Arab gamblers) 

Gold- or silver-bullion buyers 

Multi-millionaires (9000 names) 

Millionaires (60,000 names) 

Almost-millionaires (net worth of 
$750,000 and up; 140,000 names) 

Krugerrand buyers 

Cattle investors 

Swiss-franc insurance-annuity 
investors 

Jewish philanthropists 


Mention a few 
high-priced lists. 

The Burnett Organization, a list 
broker that rents over 13 billion 
names a year, offers the following 
expensive compilations of names 
and addresses: 

Doctors at home addresses 

Pastors at home addresses 

Members of the armed forces at 
home addresses 

Members of boards of directors at 
home addresses and their near 
neighbors 


Give five lower-rent 
mailing lists. 


The following lists are available 
from Group One Communications, 
in Jensen Beach, Florida, which has a 
small ad in Selling Direct magazine, 
alongside many other small ads: 
“Become a Doctor of Nutripathy,” 
“Charming Air Fresheners,” 
“Feathered Roach Clips — $3.50 dz,” 
“Youth Enhancer Brings Big $$!,” 
“Meet Singles and Make Money!”, 
and so on. 

Buyers of gambling systems 

Supporters of Governor Wallace 

Opportunity seekers 

Buyers of diet programs 

Religious-product buyers, 
including the 500,000 Christians who 
bought Christy Lane’s latest gospel 
album after a recent TV ad campaign 


Look up list-related 
quotations. 

“The human animal differs from 
the lesser primates in his passion for 
lists of Ten Best” — H. Allen Smith. 

“I've got a little list — I’ve got a 
little list / Of society offenders who 
might well be underground. And 
who never would be missed — who 


never would be missed” — from 
Gilbert and Sullivan's light opera 
Mikado (1885). 


Cite the two leading 
candidates for ‘‘earliest 
list’”’ distinction. 


Hammurabi’s Code 
The Ten Commandments 


Ask listmakers 
about their list techniques. 


“On notepads. I have three lists 
going on large yellow pads at all 
times: one for business, one for 
personal things, and one for special 
projects” — a self-employed woman. 

“On index cards: it keeps the lists 
small, they are easily disposed of and 
copied over. And they are very 
accessible and portable. You can 
refer to them at red lights, in the 
dentist's office, and so on” — an 
insurance broker. 

“On small scraps of paper. I tape 
them to my lamp at work until they 
block out all the light. I carry some 
around with me too, but I usually 
lose them” — a small-business 
manager. 


List five common 
list embellishments. 
Underlining 
Starring 
Capital letters 
Circling 
Numbers and letters 


Check out the role of lists 


in the self-help industry. 
Dr. Joyce Brothers, in How To Get 
Whatever You Want Out of Life 
(Ballantine, 1978), offers a “Quick 
List Technique’ to self-knowledge. 
Among her suggestions is that you 
write down the three things you 
want most in the world once a week 
for six to eight weeks. You then 
study those lists, looking for patterns 
that reveal what it is you really want: 
“If you did not know what you 
wanted most in the world, you will 
have a clearer idea now,” she 
observes. If you are still confused, 


she has these equally helpful list tips: 


name three people you admire most, 
three people you would most like to 
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be like, and the three nicest things 
anyone has ever said to you. “Think 
about what your lists tell about you,” 
she advises. “They may seem simple, 
but they reveal your values and your 
aspirations.” 

Other self-proclaimed self-help 
experts, such as Michael LeBoeuf, 
author of Working Smart (Warner 
Books, 1979), are also very big on 
listing for self-discovery. Among 
LeBoeuf's suggestions: 

“List all the things you are 
avoiding doing by feeling guilty and 
resolve to do something about 
them.” : 

“Make a list of the worst things 
that have ever happened to you. 
Then ask yourself how many of 
them came as a total shock.” 

“Sit down and worry. Think of as 
many bad things as you can think of 
that could happen to you in the next 
24 hours. For example, you could die, 
become permanently paralyzed, lose. 
a loved one, your house could burn 
down, etc. You will soon realize that 
the list could go on forever.” 

“Make a list of your positive traits 
and examples that prove you have 
these qualities.” 

“Think of something you have been 
eeery | off that’s important. List the 
good things that could possibly 
happen by doing the task. Now list 
all the disadvantages that could 
come about as a result of inaction. 
You will usually find that the 
advantages of action far outweigh 
the liabilities of inaction.” 


Note some psychological 
aspects of lists, 
according to listmakers. 
List optimism: “The world always 
looks possible on lists; list are 
reassuring. It’s like in college: as soon 
as you got the books out of the 
library for a paper, it felt as if you 
were already close to finished. When 
you make out a great list, it 
sometimes seems as if all the things 





on it are almost done” — an 
advertising-agency vice-president. 
List oppression: “It’s depressing to 
get a complete list together and then 
have to face up to actually doing all 
the things you've listed. It’s very 
frustrating to try and work out from 
under the weight of an overly 
enthusiastic list’ — a photographer. 
List delusion: “When you have 
things itemized, it looks so neat that 
you think you have a handle on it. 
Then two days later, after you’ve 
checked off just two items, you 
realize how illusory the whole 
process can be” — a college student. 


Do up a list prose primer. 

Put all verbs in the imperative 
form. 

Omit definite or indefinite articles 
(Find a gift for the doorman” 
becomes “Find gift for doorman’’). 

Excise prepositions: “Find gift 
doorman.” 

Also verbs: “gift — doorman.” 
(Dashes can be substituted for 
anything.) 


Note the effect of the 
recent relaxation 
of the blue laws on lists. 

“lL used to make out very precise, 
well-thought-out errand lists for 
Saturday morning,” a list maven 
reports. “Efficiency was very 
important because there was only so 
much time. Now that stores are open 
on Sunday too, my list standards 
have gone way down.” 


Submit list article. 
Clean off desk. 
Empty wastebasket. 


Return overdue 
Phone calls. 
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Life sentences 
Seductio ad absurdum 


Rape prevention and sex in TV commercials 


by Anita Diamant 


n the great static center of TV 
[ commersia Land, women 

still answer disembodied 
male voices that ask personal 
questions about their laundry 
habits. Families still sing about 
breakfast cereals. Children still 
talk to animated trademarks. 
Wives still trick husbands into 
thinking they made it from 
scratch. 

But the center does not hold 
the way it once did: Dad cooks 
dinner when Mom has to work 
late. Mom ‘fixes Junior’s go-cart 
and gets grease all over her chin. 
And if you venture into the 
libidinal corners of the com- 
mercial imagination, where the 
line between consumer and con- 
sumed gets very thin indeed, the 
center seems a million miles 
away. Here there is eroticism of 
the sort we label “R” at the 
movies, and lately there is even 
occasional feminist criticism of 
the soft-core lies about what little 
girls are made of. 

Now that the Chanel-perfume 
ads have vanished from the 
airwaves, there are no better- 
produced 30 seconds on TV than 
in the newest Diet Pepsi ad: the 
straw is stripped — and with 
virtually the same motion, the 
model removes her beach robe. 
The straw slips into the filled 
glass, the model slips into the 
cool pool. The lips, fire-engine- 
red provocateurs, close around 
the straw. The jingle strips away 
all pretense: now you see it, now 
you don’t. Wowza. 

Whenever this inexorable half- 
minute of eroticism appears on 
my screen, I am riveted. I never 
tire of it. Part of me is outraged: 
one should get angry; one should 
write a-letter. But I am hypno- 
tized. 

The Aviance Night Musk per- 
fume ad is another grabber. It 
abandons all subtlety in a re- 
verse-striptease montage of soul- 
less images. A saxophone swoons 
as a faceless woman dresses 
pieces of herself; the emblematic 
lips are reddened past kissing, the 
high-heeled sandals are strapped 
on, and a satiny slip of a dress 
slithers over back, to settle on ass. 
Mist from the atomizer hangs in 
the air. 

I am too squeamish to stop and 


stare at highway accidents, but 
my fascination with these com- 
mercials (and magazine ads like 
them) feels like part of the same 
ghoulish desire to look at things 
ugly/scary/dreadful. In the ads, I 
read a violent subtext about 
pieces of women, women as 
pieces. This is one side of extreme 
ambivalence about women’s 
sexuality. Women’s sexuality has 
become an open challenge; here 
the challenge is portrayed as a 
kind of dare, which means to 
provoke an equally powerful 
response. 

If the female creature in the 
Aviance ad had been allowed a 
face, perhaps she might have 
provoked honest lust (a good, 
strong, misused word that means 
sexual desire). As it is, she is a 
shadowy phantom who is;just a 
little bit frightening. From child- 
hood, men are taught to fight fear 
with denial, distance, jeers. Prov- 
ing mastery over fear sometimes 
means dealing out a slap, or a 
punch, or more. 

And then, how am / supposed 
to respond to such a complicated 
message? After all, since women 
purchase most low-calorie 
beverages and a whole lot of 
perfume, these commercials are 
aimed at me. If I were to succeed 
(by means of Diet Pepsi or 
Aviance Night Musk) in becom- 
ing as provocative as the models 
in those ads, wouldn't I be asking 
for it? Might I not be in some 
danger? Or am I to understand 
that danger is sexy? (No wonder 
women continue to be the prima- 
ry users of sedatives and psy- 
chiatric services.) 

But now, as I look at the ad for 
Diet Pepsi and the ad for Aviance 
Night Musk (which, by the way, 
smells vaguely like wet cat), my 
mental screen replays another set 
of promotional images that it was 
recently my pleasure to see. The 
Division of Preventive Medicine 
at the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health (DPH) has 
produced a series of three 30- 
second public-service announce- 
ments (PSAs) intended to 
educate the public about rape. 
Apparently, Massachusetts is the 
first state to represent rape as a 
public-health issue — not simply 
as a crime — on TV. 


In the most controversial of the 
three, the camera begins by 
focusing on a doorplate that 
reads “Rape Crisis Center.” Be- 
hind it, a distraught, 25ish white 
woman — who looks sort of like 
every third person in Harvard 
Square — is talking to a heavyset 
black female counselor. “We 
were friends,” says the white 
woman. “I mean, I liked the guy, 
but I made it clear that I didn’t 
want to... He forced me.” 

The counselor says, “It sounds 
like you were raped.” The client 
objects. “He didn’t hit me or have 
a knife or anything. I knew the 
man.” To which the counselor 
replies, “A rapist doesn’t always 
attack out of the dark. If it was 
against your will, it was rape.” An 
unseen female announcer con- 
cludes the spot with the un- 
pleasant news that “a rapist isn’t 
always a stranger.” 

The Department of Public 
Health has been responsible for 
quite a few PSAs providing infor- 
mation about health hazards 
ranging from hypertension to 
DES (a drug prescribed during 
the ‘50s and ‘60s to prevent 
miscarriages and subsequently 
implicated in a high rate of cancer 
among children of its users). The 
rape-prevention ads, however, 
signal a new direction for the 
public-health establishment, and 
the content of these particular 
PSAs suggests a 180-degree turn 
from previous rape-prevention 
education. : 

The ads are the most visible 
result of the two-year-old 
Women’s Health Program at the 
DPH Division of Preventive 
Medicine. (Other projects include 
the funding and coordination of 
grassroots rape-crisis centers 
throughout the Commonwealth, 
development of a family-violence 
curriculum for the public schools, 
and a comprehensive health pro- 
gram for women in Massachu- 
setts prisons.) Lisa Cole, who is 
half of the Women’s Health 
Program staff, says that rape and 
family violence, though  tra- 
ditionally within the purview of 
“mental health,” are “clearly 
within the arena of the public- 
health field. The health of the 
public is at risk because women 
and children are in danger of 





s three rape-prevention ac 
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being raped.” She cites the wide- 
ly circulated estimate that one of 
four women will be raped. 

“In the past, rape prevention 
has meant, ‘Carry a whistle and 
lock your doors.’ It’s played up 
women’s need to be careful,” 
Cole says. But with the series of 
ads just produced, “we hope to 
generate reflection on the larger 
issues. There is a climate of fear 
that invades women’s lives. Girls 
are made aware of the danger 
implicitly or explicitly at an early 
age. [The climate] has to change.” 

Not only are these ads seeking 
to reduce the incidence of rape — 
primarily by encouraging more 
women to report and prosecute 
rapists — but they’re also asking 
us to reconsider our assumptions 
about who gets raped and who 
commits rape. Cole says one of 
her greatest hopes for this ad 
campaign is that it will generate 
some lively living-room dis- 
cussions. Another of these PSAs 
pans in on a couple chatting on a 
crowded, downtown sidewalk in 
broad daylight. The camera cuts 
in and out of the scene, alter- 
nately focusing on women walk- 
ing, shopping, in their homes, 
just going about their business. 
The voiceover informs you “that 
thousands of women and chil- 


and have an Aviance night 





dren in Massachusetts will be 
raped this year, that only 10 
percent of these rapes will be 
reported, and that over 50 percent 
of the victims will know their 
attackers.” So without dark al- 
leyways or stalking villains, the 
ad is a calm reminder of the 
constant presence of danger in 
every woman's life. 

The rape-crisis-center ad is 
intended to send different 
messages both to women and to 
men. “We want to clarify the fact 
that if it’s against a woman’s will, 
it’s rape.” says Cole. She explains 
that women often find it difficult 
to accuse acquaintances or 
friends of rape. She also believes 
the ad can have an impact on 
men — “especially someone who 
wouldn't like to think of himself 
as a rapist but whose peer group, 
environment, the movies he sees, 
might make him think that’s just 
the way it is.” 

The third spot in this series is 
the most straightforward and the 
most reprimanding. Individuals 
at a party are asked, “How would 
you respond to a woman who's 
been raped?” They give the 
standard, hostile replies that 
would sound absurdly trite had 
not all of them been voiced 
during the aftermath of the 
much-publicized gang-rape of a 
woman in a New Bedford bar this 
spring. “I'd ask what she was 
wearing.” “I'd wanna know her 
reputation.” “She shouldn’t be 
out alone at night anyway.” The 
announcer then shakes a 
rhetorical finger: “Wait a minute! 
Why are you blaming the victim 
for the crime of rape?” 

There was some early re- 
sistance within the DPH to the 
production of the ads. “People 
assumed we'd have to show 
provocative stuff, sex and 
violence,” says Cole. “They were 
also afraid it would have a strong 
anti-male message.” But the 
finished products have received 
generally positive reactions 
within the state government, at 
TV stations, and among rape- 
crisis counselors. The PSAs have 
been accepted at TV stations 
around the state without any 
objections so far. It remains to be 
seen, however, how often and 
when they will be aired; such 
decisions are often left to the 
discretion (or whim) of individual 

mmers. 

The three ads show a great deal 
of thought and subtlety; they 
visually set moods and suggest 
stories. The production values — 
color, sound, editing, timing — 
are quite good, a far cry from the 
talking doctor-heads of -yore. 

Continued on page 16 





Computers efc. 


Got a match? 


The incompatibility nuisance 


by Peter W. Mitchell 
and E. Brad Meyer 


magine what life would be 
[= if Ford cars could use 
only Ford gas and could be 
driven only on Ford roads, and if 
every other brand of car had its 
own special fuel and highways. 
Gas stations would have different 
pumps for every make of car, and 
regardless of what car you owned 
there would be many towns that 
you simply couldn't visit, because 
it wouldn’t be economically 
viable to build 20 or 30 roads to 
every place on the map. Cape 
Cod, for instance, might be 
served only by roads for Fords, 
Toyotas, and BMWs. Chevy own- 
ers would have to spend their 
weekends in Atlantic City. 
That’s what the computer in- 
dustry is like today, with a chaos 
of electrical connectors, operating 
systems, disk and tape formats, 
and proprietary programming 
routines ensuring an absolute 
minimum of compatibility. If you 
want to swap programs with your 
best friend, you can’t do it unless 
you both have the same kind of 
computer. If you really enjoy 
computing and want to combine 
it with your social life, you'll have 
to find new friends who have the 


same computer as you. (You do- 


this by joining a user’s group. A 
decade ago the phrase “He’s a 
user” suggested involvement 
with drugs, but today it comes 
with a brand name attached, as in 
“T’m an Atari user.”’) 

The rail industry was like this 
about 150 years ago, with many 


different track widths and trains 
to match, but it was gradually 
standardized so that the same 
trains could run on all tracks. The 
computer industry talks a lot 
about standards, but progress in 
that direction is agonizingly slow. 
In fact — with the computer 
population expanding rapidly — 
things actually may be getting 
worse. : 
Among the dozens of personal 
computers on the market, most 
use one of just three microproces- 
sor chips: the 6502 (Apple, Atari, 
Commodore); the Z80 (Radio 
Shack, Heath/Zenith, Xerox, 
North Star, Osborne, and many 
more); or the 8088 (in the IBM 
and most other 16-bit com- 
puters). All 6502 chips use the 
same set of instruction codes for 
programming; this is also true of 
all Z80s and all 8088s. Logically, 
this should make it easy to 
standardize all programs into just 
three groups, the way recorded 
music is marketed in three for- 
mats (LP record, cassette, and 
eight-track tape). But the simple, 
sad fact is that the manufacturers 
aren't even trying. For instance: 
— Every color computer uses 
its Own unique codes and 
proprietary circuits for displaying 
information on the screen. So 
even if you could exchange pro- 
grams from one computer to 
another, any visual display more 
complicated than simple text 
would probably be completely 
garbled. It’s not too hard to 


CALENDAR 


The Boston Computer Society’s Guide to Meetings 


SATURDAY CLINICS 


Saturday Clinics are held from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. at the BCS office, 3 


Center 


laza, Boston. Resource consultants are on hand at the 


Clinics to answer questions and supervise access to files, magazines, 


and computers. 


all ahead to make an appointment ($4 to BCS 


members, $8 to non-members) or ask your questions by phone. 


NICK THORKELSON 


translate word-processing and 
accounting programs from one 
computer to another, but every 
video game (and every program 
that involves graphs or charts) 
must be custom-tailored for the 
specific model on which it is to 
run. 

— If your computer uses 
cassette tapes for storing pro- 
grams and data, the odds are that 








no matter how many recorders 
you already own, you will have 
to give up and buy the special, 
overpriced recorder supplied by 
the maker of your computer, 
since you probably won't get 
reliable operation with any other. 

— You can’t plug Atari 
cartridges into a Commodore 
computer (or a Radio Shack, or a 
TI), or vice versa. In addition to 
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the differences in program code 
and video display, the cartridges 
just won't fit. This is under- 
standable; each company wants a 
captive audience for its own 
software. But many companies 
don’t even have internal com- 


patibility among their own 
products! 
For example, after you've 


Continued on page 8 
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FINALLY! 


A Statistics Package 
for your Microcomputer. 


It’s got the power of many main-frame packages at a PC 
price and it requires no knowledge of computer 
languages or memorization of detailed command 
structures. 













Micro Data analyzer (MDA) performs the statistical 
tasks you need done on your micro. These include OLS 
regression analysis, statistical summaries (optionally 
conditional on cross variables), correlation analysis, 
cross-tabs, Logit analysis, and more. Other features 

i include extensive treatment of missing data, boolean 

1 variables, variable transformations, input-output of 

} Variables (for use with other software) and data set 
sizes limited only by avaiable disk space. 

















Cambridg 


, MA 02142 
(617) 354-0199 


| MDA is now available for the IBM-PC™ (optionally with 
| 8087 support), many CP/M™ systems and several TRS™ 
PC’s for a low price of only $350. Order now and get the 
user-friendly statistics power you need on your micro. 


| e Information International 
| 238 Main St., Suite 310 
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Continued from page 7 

bought dozens of video-game 
cartridges for your Atari VCS 
console, you might like to gradu- 
ate to the new Atari 5200 super 
game system — but it won't 
accept any of your old game 
cartridges unless you buy a 
special adapter that costs almost 
as much as the entire VCS 
machine. So you decide to move 
up to the Atari 400 computer, 
whose internal circuitry is nearly 
identical to the 5200 game unit — 
but it won't accept either the 
Atari VCS cartridges or those for 
the 5200! (Atari’s game and com- 
puter operations are completely 
separate divisions of the com- 
pany, each afraid that the other 
will undercut its market.) So 
Atari makes, and retailers must 
stock, three different versions of 
Pac-Man — one for the VCS, 
another for the 5200, and a third 
for the Atari computers. 

As for Commodore, lots of 
smart shoppers are getting into 
home computing with the best- 
buy VIC-20 which sells for $90 in 
toy stores. But suppose that, after 
using the VIC-20 for a couple of 
years and spending a few hun- 
dred bucks on accessories and 
program cartridges, you want to 
graduate to Commodore’s 
VIC-64. The 64 looks and acts just 


like the VIC-20 but has a big 64K 
memory and runs many powerful 
programs that can’t fit on the 
smaller machine. Bad news: your 
library of VIC-20 carnidges is 
useless. The 64 does accept the 
VIC-20’s hardware peripherals 
(modem, printer, disk drive), but 
the program cartridges are in- 
compatible. Commodore's excuse 
for this inexcusable situation is 
that the VIC-20 was supposed to 
be discontinued as soon as the 64 
became popular — but because 
the VIC-20 suddenly became one 
of the world’s biggest-selling 
computers, the company can’t 
kill it off. 

— One of the nice things 
about picking a popular com- 
puter is that you can feel confi- 
dent that there will be a continu- 
ing flow of varied programs for 
your machine from many sup- 
pliers — even if the company that 
made your computer falls victim 
to a competitive crunch. This is, 
in a nutshell, why Apple con- 
tinues to prosper: the Apple Il 
may be outdated and overpriced, 
but it remains popular because 
there are more programs avail- 
able for it than for any other 
computer on the market. Com- 
modore doesn’t deserve all the 
credit for the success of the 
VIC-20; there are more good 
programs for it from independent 
venders than from Commodore 
itself. To the same end, Atari has 
launched a national campaign 


(spearheaded locally by its office 
in Harvard Square) offering 
substantial rewards to people 
who create good programs for 
Atari computers. 

Texas Instruments, however, 
doesn’t seem to like this free- 
market program-writing ap- 
proach; the company has dis- 
couraged independent program- 
mers and is considering a change 
in its top-selling 99/4A home 
computer that would make the 
machine incompatible with any 
cartridges not made or authorized 
by TI itself. Happily, TI’s pro- 
grams tend to be well designed; 
some of the independent-vender 
programs for the Apple and 
VIC-20 are real dogs. But 99/4A 
owners are a captive market; if 
you don’t like the performance 
(or the price) of a TI cartridge, 
you lose. 

— Most personal computers 
use five-and-one-quarter-inch 
floppy disks for program and 
data storage, but they store the 
information on the disk in dif- 
ferent formats. Result: no matter 
what computer you buy, the 
majority of the programs on the 
market are unavailable in your 
computer's disk format. Some 
program distributors, notably 
Lifeboat Associates, in New York 
City, specialize in providing pro- 
grams in a variety of disk for- 
mats. But if you spend much time 
reading the popular computing 
magazines you will come across 


many reviews of interesting- 
looking programs that you simp- 
ly can’t buy for your machine. 
Equally irritating are full-page 
advertisements that display the 
virtues of programs in big, col- 
orful print and use the smallest 
possible type to obscure the 
frustratingly short list of com- 
puters on which the program will 
run. 

Such ads are the basis of one of 
the biggest delusions in the com- 
puter business, the notion of 
“CP/M compatibility’ — the 
claim that any computer 
equipped with the CP/M operat- 
ing system can run programs 
written for any other machine 
that uses that system. This phrase 
has been so badly abused in 
advertising that it’s practically a 
fraud. The appeal of CP/M, as the 
ads say, is that it affords you 
access to hundreds of powerful 
programs, especially for business 
and professional use: word 
processing, proofreading, ac- 
counting, inventory, tele- 
communications, and so forth. 
It’s true that CP/M is a very good 
disk operating system for micro- 
computers — we both have it on 
our machines, and we wouldn't 
want to be without it. But the idea 
that it’s a magic key to a limitless 
program library has been badly 
oversold. 

Every computer equipped with 
a Z80 microprocessor can claim 
theoretical CP/M compatibility, 
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as can any program employing 
the Z80’s intruction codes, since 
the CP/M operating system runs 
on the Z80. But that’s irrelevant if 
you can’t find a way to get those 
programs into your machine. If 
you are offered a “CP/M com- 
patible” computer, ask for a 
specific list of the programs 
available in its particular disk 
format — then stand back while 
hundreds of CP/M programs 
vanish into the mist of make- 
believe. 

One guaranteed route to com- 
plete CP/M compatibility is to get 
an eight-inch-floppy-disk system 
for your computer (at a cost of 
nearly $1000). That used to be the 
universally accepted CP/M disk 
format — one of the few real 
standards in the microcomputer 
industry. But eight-inch disks are 
going out of style, and many 
computers aren't equipped to use 
them, so the practical alternative 
is to buy a machine whose five- 
inch disk format is supported by 
Lifeboat Associates. 

As for SpectraVision’s claim 
that its low-cost SV-318 home- 
entertainment computer is CP/M 
compatible, or Commodore’s 
promise that the VIC-64 will 
become a CP/M compatible ma- 
chine with a $300 add-on circuit 
board, don’t believe anything 
until you've seen it. People who 
rushed out and bought the 64 last 
year are still waiting for that Z80 
card, and they’re going to be 
awfully disappointed when they 
discover that only a handful of 
CP/M programs will be available 
in Commodore’s unique disk 
format. 

Fortunately, there is a way out 
of the disk-format bind if you 
have a modem and a computer 
operating under CP/M. You can 
call up your local CP/M-based 
computer bulletin board and 
download (transfer over the 
phone line from the bulletin 
board’s computer to yours) a 
program called MBOOT.ASM 
over the phone line into your 
machine. In the Boston area, call 
862-0781 or 423-6985; the system 
operators (“SYSOPs”) at these 
boards will help. you configure 
(adapt) the program for your 
system. Using this program, you 
can in turn download another 
program called MODEM7, which 
you can then use to receive 
programs and text files sent from 
any ‘other CP/M-compatible 
computer, error free. You'll still 
have to learn something about 
your machine’s innards (and 
about running assembly-lan- 
guage programs) to use much of 
the software you get this way, but 
you'll meet some nice helpful 
people in the process. 

There’s one area of the micro- 
computer market where some 
progress toward standardization 
has been made, though not for 
the right reason. It’s the fast- 
growing category of 16-bit com- 
puters for small-business and 
professional use. The IBM Per- 
sonal Computer is not, by any 
means, the best machine in this 
class, but when it appeared last 
year sO many people were 
seduced by the IBM name that 
the PC became an immediate 
bestseller, and every major pro- 
gramming company started writ- 
ing IBM-compatible programs. 
That, in turn, caused most of 
IBM’s competitors to adopt IBM's 
disk format and operating sys- 
tem, and as a result these have 
become the de facto standards for 
the 16-bit market. This definitely 
does not mean that all “IBM 
compatible” computers can run 
all IBM-compatible programs; 
differences in program coding or 
video display continue to stand in 
the way. But at least they can 
read the same disks. 0 
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Four sisters: 


The issues behind the NH nuns’ case 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 


ghouls in the newspaper 

business had hoped for. In 
mid-May, the four Hampton, 
New Hampshire, nuns who had 
contested their dismissal from 
parochial-school teaching jobs, 
suing their bishop over the mat- 
ter, announced they had settled 
out of court. I, at least, felt let 
down; I had been looking for- 
ward to the scene of the bishop on 
the witness stand — and a lot of 
private recriminations on the 
public record. 

Nevertheless, this case, even 
with its low-key ending, has 
highlighted some issues as tech- 
nical as breach of contract and as 
abstract as justice and obedience. 
The four nuns — Sisters 
Catherine Colliton, Justine Col- 
liton, Mary Rita Furlong, and 
Honora Reardon — are all mem- 
bers of the Sisters of Mercy, a 
religious order founded 150 years 
ago in Dublin, Ireland. They had 
each taught in parochial schools 
in the Diocese of Manchester for 
more than 25 years; their time at 
Sacred Heart School in Man- 
chester ranged from five to 12 
years. Reardon was the school’s 
principal. 

In April, 1981, the sisters 
signed the one-year contract for the 
next school term that the diocese 
has required since 1970. The 
contract was to expire in June of 
1982. The handbook that accom- 
panies the contract (according to 
the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court says that if a contract is not 
to be renewed, the person has to 
“be given well-documented rea- 
sons for the nonrenewal.” That 
handbook also says that if a nun 
is dismissed before her contract 
expires, she has the right to a 
hearing before the parish school 
board and the right to appeal 
before the diocesan school board. 

In January of 1982, Brother 
Roger Leymoyne, the super- 
intendent of schools for the 
diocese, gave the sisters a memo 
saying he was not going to 
recommend them for new con- 
tracts. The reasons he gave were 
such things as “cliquishness,” 
“lack of communication and 
cooperation,” and, in Reardon’s 


I: was not the ending we 


case, a bad “attitude” toward the - 


school board — not exactly the 
well-documented reasons the 
handbook requires. The parish 
school board cannot override the 
superintendent's objections, and 
so it told the sisters their contracts 
would not be renewed for 1982- 
‘83. 

The sisters nonetheless asked 
for a parish board hearing. The 
board denied them this, main- 
taining that that procedure was 
for mid-contract dismissals, and 
not end-of-contract nonrenewals. 
So in March of 1982, the nuns 
filed a “petition for declaratory 
judgment” in the Superior Court 
of Rockingham County, naming 
Leymoyne, Bishop Ordore Gen- 
dron (who had backed Ley- 
moyne), and the parish council as 
defendants. The lower court dis- 
missed the petition against Ley- 
moyne and Gendron, ruling it 
would violate the principle of 
separation of church and state. It 
also ruled the nuns could file a 
petition against the school board, 
but that the case itself had no 
merits. The case was appealed to 
the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court, which issued its judgment 
on December 23, 1982. 

The higher court “reversed and 
remanded” — that is, it said the 
lower court was wrong to dismiss 
Leymoyne and Gendron as de- 
fendants, and sent the case back 
to that court for a full hearing of 
the petition. The nuns, in their 
petition, were asking the court for 
a declaratory judgment (“a bind- 
ing adjudication,” Black’s Law 
Dictionary says, which the liti- 
gants must heed) on four things: 
that Leymoyne had violated their 
civil rights of due process; that 
they were being “dismissed” and 
were therefore entitled to the 
parish- and diocesan-board hear- 
ings; that there was no substan- 
tial evidence for their dismissal; 
and that the reasons given for 
nonrenewal were not sufficient. 

At issue was the relationship 
between the free-exercise clause 
of the First Amendment — the 
right, in a free exercise of its 
religion, for a denomination to 
handle its own internal discipline 
— and the civil rights of teachers 


who had signed a standard con- 
tract. The New Hampshire high 
court said the lower court certain- 
ly could deal with this case as a 
breach-of-contract suit: “To the 
extent that the contract specified 
... any secular reasons for non- 
renewal or dismissal, the court 
properly could have ruled on the 
sufficiency of such reasons.” That 
is, the handbook calls for “well- 
documented reasons”; were Ley- 
moyne’s reasons secular and 
well-documented? That's what 
the lower court would have had 
to decide if the nuns had not 
withdrawn their suit. 

The supreme court ruled this 
way partly because the nuns are 
officially lay Catholics. It didn’t 
matter that the plaintiffs were 
nuns, or (as nuns often call 
themselves) “religious”; they 
were unordained laity, and the 
courts have as much right to 
settle a contract between the 
diocese and the nuns as it would, 
say, between the diocese and a 
Catholic-owned bakery. 

The most delicious irony is 
this: the court said it had a right to 
render a judgment because the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy had re- 
fused to do so. Once an ec- 
clesiastical court renders a de- 
cision, a civil court can’t second- 
guess it: that was the gist of an 
important 1976 US Supreme 
Court ruling. Remember that the 
nuns had asked for — and been 
denied — a parish board hearing? 
It appears the board blundered 
badly in that refusal, for if the 
wheels of the church bureaucracy 
had begun to turn, the civil courts 
probably would have stayed out 
of the way. 

The lower court was due to 
rehear the case at the end of May, 
but on May 19, the nuns and the 
bishop announced a negotiated 
decision. The nuns will get new 
jobs somewhere in New Hamp- 
shire; they can live in the convent 
adjacent to the school until July, 
1984 (after the nuns’ 1982 con- 
tract expired, the diocese had 
tried to evict them); the contracts 
will be revised to clarify the 
criteria for dismissal and 
nonrenewal; and Gendron “‘reaf- 
firms ... that the religious com- 





mitment and the personal charac- 
ter of the sisters have not been 
questioned ... that any allega- 
tions to the contrary ... are 
without basis and are expressly 
repudiated.” 

The settlement, undramatic 
though it is, nicely contains (as 
the bishop and the nuns agree) 
“the fundamental principles of 
Christian justice.” The Catholic 
Church, after all, doesn’t need the 
lower courts of New Hampshire 
to delineate right and wrong: it’s 
got Thomas Aquinas. 

I find it refreshing to see some 
abstract theological principles ac- 
tually applied to real life. The 
concept of justice Aquinas de- 
scribed in Summa Theologiae is 
not adversarial — where one side 
wins and another loses — but 
relational. Justice “implies a cer- 
tain balance of equality, as its 
very name shows, for in common 
speech things are said to be 
adjusted when they match even- 
ly. Equality is relative to another 
[person]...” That’s what the 
nuns’ settlement was: an adjust- 
ment in a relationship, with a 
certain balance of equality. They 
won't be teaching at Sacred Heart 
(they agreed their presence 
would be disruptive), but they get 
to live and to work in peace and 
to have their good names 
restored. 

Nuns deserve to be treated 
with a certain balance of equality: 
that’s one of the most emotional 
points of this case. “I think it’s 
clergy versus sisters,” Furlong 
told a reporter for a major Boston 
daily last year. “We're not 
women who will kow to them 
and bow to them and jump when 
they say jump. There are re- 
ligious orders and_ religious 
women who, if the priest speaks, 
you jump. We’re not that type.” 

But nuns still take vows~ of 
obedience. The 1965 Vatican II 
document, “Decree for the Up-to- 
Date Renewal of Religious Life,” 
which gave nuns a lot of freedom, 
declared: “Religious, therefore, 
should be humbly submissive to 
their superiors ...” But Sister 
Catherine Colliton (the one sister 
I managed to interview by tele- 
phone), who took her vows in 
1957, says, “Those vows are 
made to God. So we don’t take a 
vow of obedience to the bishop. 
Our vow of obedience is to God.” 
She believes that the Catholic 
hierarchy categorizes nuns to suit 
its need of the moment; as laity 
(and as laywomen) when the 
questions of ordination and sac- 
raments arise, and as bound to 
vows of obedience when ques- 
tions of obedience arise. In this 
case, Gendron “was the bishop 





but he was the employer. I was 
the religious sister but I was the 
employee. Many people could 
not distinguish between my ob- 
ligations as a sister and my rights 
as an employee.” Additionally, 
Vatican II nuns have been ex- 
perimenting with consensual de- 
cision-making, abandoning a 
command-and-obey structure. It 
appears (since the diocese won't 
elaborate on Leymoyne’s original 
statement) that the leadership in 
the diocese are still in a pre- 
Vatican-II mentality. 

And this may be the rationale 
in Leymoyne’s original accusa- 
tion of “cliquishness.” Before 
Vatican II, “particular friendship” 
was forbidden among nuns. The 
theory was to keep them free to 
love only God, and the prohibi- 
tion had the incidental benefit of 
protecting the convent from any 
scandal of potential lesbianism. 
But “among the many liberations 
that religious women have ex- 
perienced in the years since 
Vatican II, one of the healthiest 
has been our acceptance of 
friendship,” reports the religious 
journal Sisters Today. “Close 
friendships between one sister 
and another ... have become 
basic values in our way of life. 
They are so established that they 
are even taken for granted where 
they once were regarded as 
suspect.” It appears that the male 
hierarchy in the diocese hasn't 
caught on to this change. 

Sister Catherine Colliton 
‘declined to speculate on the 
reasons behind Leymoyne’s orig- 
inal decision. But she said she 
considers the friendship among 
the nuns natural and right. “Sis- 
ter Justine and myself are blood 
sisters. ... Sister Justine and Sis- 
ter Mary Rita entered the convent 
together 32 years ago. I’ve known 
Sister Mary Rita for that many 
years. Sister Mary Rita and Sister 
Honora have been friends for 
over 15.years — they had been 
stationed together before.... 
What nuns aren't cliquish? You 
share a common life. You share 
all things in common.” The entire 
school was “a close-knit com- 
munity — we were singled out. 
There are some people who 
didn’t like to see us too happy.” 

By the fall, perhaps, the four 
sisters will go back to being 
members of some obscure New 
Hampshire parochial school. But 
even though they denied us the 
final showdown, they’ve man- 
aged to shake things up, both in 
the courts and, one hopes, in the 
consciousnesses of their diocese 
and people who care about re- 
ligion. And I think we should be 
grateful to them for that. 0 
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OMNI 10-SPEED 


°26" MEN'S - LADIES’ 
°24" GIRL’S 


Our Low 
Price 


Features include 22” frame, dual 
side pull caliper brakes with exten- 
sion levers, Maes bend handlebars 
10-speed stem mounted shifter, 
blue quilted racing, blue gumwall 
tires & grips, rat trap pedals. 
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Features include caliper brakes, 
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plated V-type handlebars & frame, 
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ACS alloy hubs, quick change 
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Price 
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Restaurant 
Royal Palace 


King Wah is dead, 


long live dim sum 








25-29 Beach Street, Chinatown, 426-2705, -2706. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 4 a.m. Full liquor license. All credit cards. Access up 


steps from street level. 





by Robert Nadeau 


oyal Palace has replaced 
R the King Wah in _ this 

location at the Combat 
Zone edge of Chinatown. I loved 
King Wah dearly. For the past 
two years, it probably was my 
favorite restaurant in Chinatown, 
which is my favorite place to eat 
in Boston. But such is life. And 
Royal Palace is also a very good 
restaurant, one that honors King 
Wah’s commitment to authentic 
South Chinese food. It has, how- 
ever, shifted the emphasis from 
entrées to dim sum, the dump- 
lings and savory pastries that 
were teahouse food in old China, 
and that are an_ increasingly 
trendy lunch in Chinatown. King 
Wah had dim sum, but not very 
distinguished ones. Royal Palace 
is almost ready to compete with 
Imperial Teahouse and China 
Pavilion for the area’s serious 
dim sum clientele. As for the rest 
of the lengthy menu (“real 
food’), Royal Palace is as am- 
bitious as King Wah was, but not 
as successful. 

The good news first. If you 
have not yet tried dim sum, this is 
a fine place to begin. There is 
nothing to learn. Carts of dainties 
go by, and you point at the ones 
you want. I have made some 
efforts to learn the Chinese 
names of some of my favorites, 
such as the fabulous har gow, but 
I still find it wise to point while 
pronouncing these names. 

Start with har gow. Please. 
They are shrimp balls in scallop- 
shaped pasta. They come four to 
a metal steamer. It seems that 
they harden after a few minutes 
out of the kitchen. So you want to 
catch the har gow cart early on. 
This is easier at Royal Palace than 
at its competitors, because it is 
smaller and seems to have more 
servers per capita. 

Then there are the shui mai, 
barrel-shaped dumplings of pork 
and shrimp. (Most dim sum here 
are made of pork or shrimp or 
both. This is no place for kosher 
gourmets.) Shui mai are often 
dull, but the ones at Royal Palace 
seem fresh. Worth having anoth- 
er steamerful, in fact. Freshness 
also improves the shrimp and 
fish balls — the ones sitting on 
pieces of green pepper, and 
others topped with slices of Chi- 
nese sausage or black 
mushrooms. 

Black mushrooms are a motif at 
Royal Palace. The chef has added 
them to the big, square, sticky 
rice bun (the one wrapped in a 
leaf) that I like to finish up with. 
The chef has cut back to half a 
quail egg in the sticky rice bun, a 
change that in itself is not so 
good, but then he’s increased the 
pork, chicken, and sausage. On 
balance, I think it is a better sticky 
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rice bun for the tampering. 

The steamed, fluffy bao is one 
of the best ever. It’s made (or 
bought) with just as much sweet, 
snowy bread as ever, but with 
more than the usual amount of 
red, sweet-and-savory filling. 
The taro-root bun — that’s the 
fuzzy, deep-fried one — is about 
average, as are the gooey pasta 
pork rolls and the spring rolls 
topped with Worcestershire 
sauce. The spareribs in black- 
bean sauce, hacked into squares 
and steamed up salty, are also 
about like usual, which is terrific. 
I didn’t try the duck feet or the 
tripe. I will if you all write in and 
ask me to, but previous ex- 
perience suggests that these del- 
icacies are much more appealing 
to those who take most of their 
daily calories in the form of white 
rice than they are to me. 

Dim sum includes a higher 
proportion of desserts than most 
Chinese-food categories do. The 
little custard pies are actually 
quite good, with a flaky crust any 
Eurobaker would respect. I tried a 
water-chestnut cake, a gel- 
atinous-looking slab that was 
actually quite refreshing. The gel, 
I suspect, is agar, which is non- 
nutritional and tastes it, but the 
bits of water chestnut add a 
pleasant crunch and there is a 
sweet, tea-like flavor. 

I've never figured out the 
prices of dim sum, either. At other 
places, the waiters add up the 
plates when you're through and 
write a number on your check, 
which on average seems to be a 
little more than a dollar a dish. At 
Royal Palace, a check stands in 
an empty water glass on your 
table. Each cartperson writes a 
Chinese character as you are 
served. At the register, a number 
is written on the check that seems 
to average a dollar and a little 
more change per dish. By being 
an incredible pig, I have twice in 
my life managed to spend six 
dollars per person on dim sum. It 
was worth it both times. 

Commercial luncheon platters 
and some noodle dishes are also 
served at lunch time. Judging by 
some beef-and-black-bean chow 
foon and an order of Singapore 
rice stick (curry), the entrées are 
nothing special, though the foon 
carries a lot of meat for the price. 

At dinner time, you confront a 
serious menu with 18 soups and 
31 seafood dishes, not to mention 
“sizzling hot pots,” a whole 
“Szechuan-style” page, and a 
tourist menu labeled “the all- 
time favorites.” There is a lot to 
explore here, and though our first 
explorations were not great suc- 
cesses, they were substantial por- 
tions of good eating. 

Continued on page 16 
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THE KEY TO YOUR PHYSICAL 
ATTRACTIVENESS 


¢ You Smile through it ¢ You Breathe through it 
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by Michael Silverstein 


14,000 people who bought 

tickets to this year’s Fire- 
man’s Ball didn’t use them. The 
event combines elements of an 
Independence Day parade and a 
class reunion in a classic coming- 
out-into-society setting. The 
entertainment is diverse, if not 
quite top-of-the-line. The dress is 
subdued and_ nonthreatening. 
And the cost of refreshments is 
positively utopian. 

The Boston Fireman's Relief 
Fund Annual Ball (to give it its 
full title), which was first held in 
1879, was chartered as a tax- 
exempt charity 30 years later. It is 
designed to raise money for a 
fund that, among other things, 
pays some medical costs for 
injured firemen and_ helps 
families of deceased firefighters. 
Every full-timer is eligible for 
coverage, and every fireman on 
the force gives to the fund as a 
matter of course. 

Firemen also solicit outside 
contributions for the Relief Fund. 
Most come from door-to-door 
selling of ball tickets, which 
commences January 1 of each 
year, and from solicitation of ads 
in the ball’s yearbook for busi- 
nesses, schools, and hotels. In all, 
$40,000-50,000 a year flows into 
the fund’s treasury from such 
sources. 

Over the years, the ball has 
been held in numerous locales 
around the city — most frequent- 


ly in the armory. But its 100th 


I t's a shame that more of the 
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DONATION 


anniversary (four years ago), 
was held in the main ballroom of 
the Boston Park Plaza. Apparent- 
ly Commissioner George H. Paul 
took a shine to the place, for it 
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Staff specialists 








Now you have 
no excuse. 


















James H. Chaimers, Jr 
OMD. PC 


@ member of 


186 Newbury St. 
Boston 
8am -9 30pm Mon-Sat 


Omni] © 262-5080 
Oentix’ 


Business Systems 





















No. Dartmouth: North Darimouth Ma 
Medtord: Meadow Glen Ma 
Hyannis: § Cape Cod Mal 

New Hartford, NY: Sangeriown Square Ma 
Miemi, FL: The Mail at 16310 Sweet 














Gyfiecaré\ 


abortion 


local/general 
anesthesia 


° = ly abortion — $90 

. pregnancy testi 

+ free counseling ed 

+ family planning services | 

* complete gynecological 
service | 


(617) 536-3300 
437 Boylston St., 
Boston MA 


, A private medical office - not a clinic. 
——— 







A Little Chicken? 

oT Tal tomel-lahricay 

at 14 Pleasant Street, 
(OF Taal late ler-) 

Gary Stiller, D.D.S 
& Maurice Zyiber 
Call 876-7900 for an 


tO] Oleliabeaal-ian 










ISN'T ADWAYS A BLESSING. 


When you're faced with an unexpected pregnancy, 
you're faced with one of the most important 
decisions you'll ever have to make. 

That's why when you come to Preterm, you'll meet 
with a counselor who can answer any 
questions you may have. So if you choose an abortion, 
you'll be making the choice that's right for you. 
There are times when some women would love to be 
blessed with a pregnancy. And then again, 
there are times when being pregnant isn’t much 

_ of a blessing at all. Call 738-6210. Preterm. 
The most experienced reproductive health care 
center in the Northeast. 


preterm 


A licensed non-profit health care facility. 1842 Beacon Street. Brookline, MA 02146 


‘Pregnant . 22] 





Massachusetts 02135 617 782-7600 | 
_—_————_—_——_———————— _—— 
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Who goes there? 


Having a hot time at the Firemen’s Ball 


fo} maal= 


BOSTON FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Proceeds to 


Boston Firemen Ss Relief Teale 


PARK PLAZA HOTEL 
PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MA. 


FRIDAY, MAY 27, 1983 AT 


ADMIT ONE 


<>’: 





has become the ball’s regular 
setting. Jim McCabe, who is this 
year’s president of the relief fund, 
explains that the main. attraction 
of the hall is that “it has class.” 

Architecturally, at least, it cer- 








Free pregnancy testing 
Counseling 
Abortion service 


the 
crittenton | 
782-7600 Clinic 


A non-profit licensed 
reproductive health care center 








| 
i] 
HI 
| 

i] 


10 Perthshire Rd.. Boston, | 






























8:00 P.M. 
TICKET $3.00 
(Tax Exempt) 


tain does. The Plaza’s main 
ballroom is a classic. It’s one of 
those mammoth hotel assembly 
areas built in the mid-1920s to 
accommodate such rites as the 
coming-out parties of young deb- 
utantes. From its partially hid- 





Permanent hair removal 
“Reduced rates fore 
Students. sr citizens,& intensive work 
BETSY SCHNEIDER 

1208 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq. ; 
Free consultation 


661-9358 


CAMBRIDGE 
WOMEN’S 
HEALTH 


A PRIVATE MEDICAL OFFICE 
¢ abortions to 20 weeks 
by d&e 
« laminaria 
* office sterilization 
¢ cervical caps 


278 Elm St., Somerville 
617) 776-6660 
one block from 
S: setis Avenue 





Pregnant? 





We can help 


We offer safe. affordable outpa- 
tient abortion services in an 
atmosphere of dignity, warmth and 
support. General Anesthesia avail- 
able. All inquiries kept strictly con- 
fidential. Free pregnancy testing 
Call 723-5400. Help for Teens 


Charles Circle 
Clinic 


711 Boyiston St (Copley Sq |. Boston 
State ncensed Medic ad approved 





den balconies, older folks can 
look down at the young people 
dancing. From its exceptionally 
high ceiling hang what have to be 
two of the most humongous 
chandeliers on the Eastern Sea- 
board. They shed a faded, almost 
tawdry illumination over the 
scene. 

This year’s ball, held on the last 
Friday evening of last month, got 
up steam slowly. Between 8 and 9 
p.m. guests drifted in. Most were 
older firemen and spouses; with a 
smattering of younger City Hall 
types, a few all-purpose party- 
goers, and some politicos like Ray 
Flynn and Dapper O’Neil. The 
Jerry Daddio Orchestra set the 
early mood with renditions of 
“T'll Be Loving You, Always” and 
the like and, for the more adven- 
turous, one or two hully-gullies. 
People schmoozed, and the 
carpeting around the bar started 
to flatten out. 

It wasn’t crowded, though. In 
past years, the ball has attracted 
as many as 800 people. But 
attendance tapered off in the 
armory days, especially after one 
unpleasant incident involving the 
crashing of the ball by a motor- 
cycle gang. However, McCabe 
feels that the event is now mak- 
ing a comeback. “In the last few 
years,’ he says, “the word has 
gotten out that this is a good 
place to be.” 

A little after 9 p.m., the eve- 
ning’s formalities, commenced. 
The National Anthem was 
rendered for the first (but not the 
last) time, and the Grand March 
got underway. The march con- 
sisted of the department's honor 
guard followed by various of- 
ficials and sundry invited guests 
promenading back and forth 
among the tables seating the 
several hundreds guests who had 
by then arrived. This ceremony 
seemed to be old stuff to many 
spectators — but good old stuff. 
A woman at a table under a 
balcony pointed to one of the 
promenaders and whispered, 
“He has a new girlfriend every 
year.” 

After the Grand March, it was 
back to the bar and time for a 
little more dancing. There is 
considerable incentive to indulge 
oneself at the Fireman’s Ball. The 
bar was open (that is, free) from 8 
to 9 p.m., and drinks were 
partially subsidized by the house 
thereafter. This naturally led to a 
certain loosening up as the eve- 
ning progressed. For example, 
this reporter eventually was in- 
vited to trip the light fantastic 
with a woman whose energies 
seemed to belie her claim to 
having been married 26 years 
(“and to the same guy, too”). 

By the time we had all soaked 
in a few more of the rhythms of 
Jerry Daddio and had soaked up 
another beer or two, the mood 
was set for the next entertain- 
ment of the evening — a per- 
formance by the Concord Minute 
Men. The program called for the 
27th Drum and Bugle Corps, 
though a few of those present 
indicated a preference for the 
bagpipers who had played last 
year. The consensus of the house, 
however, was to give the Con- 
cord group a chance to show 
what they could do. 

It was, in fact,.a riveting 
demonstration. It was, as well, 
more in keeping with the military 
realities of 1776 than with our 
present self-conscious role as a 
world military power. Here were 

Continued on page 16 
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_ A Convergence 
of Ideas Whose 
Time Has Come 








e Earn a graduate degree while continuing your career 
e Enter a new network of supportive adult professionals 


¢ Join a learning community that is diverse in race, 
age, and sex. 


Cambridge College is an accreddited graduate institution awarding 
the degree of Master of Education in the areas of Management and 
administration, counseling, and education. Students work in corpo- 
rations, government. non-profit agencies and schools. Over 2000 
working professionals have graduated from Cambridge College in 
the last. 12 years. Thirty-five percent of the students at Cambridge 
College are Black, Hispanic or Asian and 60% are women. For 
more information about this unique Master’s program, call Charles 
Diggs at (617) 492-5108 in Cambridge and Laura Duhan at (413) 
586-1975 in Northampton, Massachusetts. 








ema Cambridge College 
Institute of Open Education 


15 Mifflin Place, Cambridge, MA 02138 
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Palace 


Continued from page 12 

Mixed vegetables with quail 
eggs ($5.25) was a very good stir 
fry, except that the quail eggs (10) 
were deep-fried and stale-tasting. 
The vegetables, led by fresh 
Chinese broccoli (more 
mustardlike than American broc), 
were all good: snow peas, stan- 
dard peas, black mushrooms, 
straw mushrooms, baby corn, 
water chestnuts, carrots, 









scallions, bean sprouts, bamboo 
shoots, and bok choy, correctly 
cooked in a light brown sauce. 
Crystal shrimps in black-bean 
sauce ($8.25) had an interesting 
texture, kind of crunchy. The 
technique may be related to that 
used for crystal chicken, which is 
brought to a boil once and cooled 
in the same liquid for hours. Or it 
may just be that the shrimp are 
translucent and crunchy. The 
portion (11 big ones) was good 
too, but the black-bean sauce, a 
barometer of Cantonese kitchens, 
was weak and dull. Serving the 


shrimp on bean sprouts added 
contrast. 

Fried duckling topped with 
lemon sauce ($6.95) is no 
substitute for the Mandarin 
crispy duck I used to get at King 
Wah. This one was a fatty duck, 
mostly boned, sliced into pieces, 
and heavily floured and deep- 
fried. The lemon sauce tasted like 
it was based on flat orange soda. 
The whole thing tasted more like 
a doughnut than a duck. Since 
many people like doughnuts, the 
dish may be useful in satisfying 
the fry needs of large groups. 


NEED A 





ROOM MATE? 


Find A Housemate 


Sell Furniture 


Locate Summer Roommates 
Sell Your Car 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better for you. We guarantee that 
if your ad in the For Sale, Sublets, Housemates, Roommates, or many other 
categories doesn’t work after you’ve bought it in advance for two consecutive weeks 
... we will keep running it FREE. Not just for one more week. but until it works. All 
you have to do is call and tcll us to rerun your ad. The guarantee applies to any non- 
commercial ad for a single transaction. Now THAT'S a guarantee. 


Phe 


THE BOSTON 








Brix 


267-1234 


AMERICAN) 
IDPRESS 


SummerstArt 83 








proudly presents an original choral piece by 


Elizabeth Swados 


“A Summer Fable” 


with a chorus of voices from Boston's neighborhoods 


Brother Blue, narrator 


June 21, 1983 at 8:00 PM, Museum Wharf, Boston 


rain date June 22nd 


(T)to South Station, or parking at Sleeper Street lot 


X 


produced by Channel Arts, !nc. 


» * 


TICKETS $6 


oiali(elgsjamelale(samamital> 


seniors—$2 


Ticket$ available at 


*- “Out-of-Town” Ticket Agency (492-1900) 
Theatrecharge1426-8181) 
Pe lale!| at lials, ereiss 


Service at Royal Palace is good, 
especially at lunch. The cartpeo- 
ple seem to take more time to 
explain the food to non-Chinese 
than others I have seen 
elsewhere. Of course, each ex- 
plains it differently. One offers 
the food by its Chinese name, 
one by impromptu English trans- 
lations, and a third, like me, just 
points and mumbles. I have a 
suggestion about this. Why not 
print up the page of drawings of 
dim sum from The Dim Sum 
Book by Eileen Yin-Fei Lo 
(Crown, $14.95) as a kind of 
menu card, thus educating the 
public and clarifying the eti- 
quette? This is a good book for 
those who want to make dim sum 
at home, since it has most of the 
restaurant standards. With 
restaurants like Royal Palace 
around, I wouldn’t suggest mak- 
ing dim sum at home, however. I 
especially wouldn’t suggest mak- 
ing har gow, which requires a 
dough so sticky it could eat you. 

The redecoration at Royal Pal- 
ace has left us with a new color 
scheme: orange, yellow, and 
white, with brown napkins. The 
best two prints on the old wall 
were kept, along with one of the 
two comical dragon sculptures. It 
has been fixed, so the eyes light 
up now. The most interesting 
revival is of dinner menus entire- 
ly in Chinese, written on colored 
paper and taped to the wall. 
Remember those? And you get 
serious fortune cookies: “Jt is 
fortune, not wisdom, that rules 
man’s life.” Anything you say, 
cookie. 0 


TV 


Continued from page 6 

Even so, PSAs can’t really com- 
pete with the visual and concep- 
tual sophistication of TV’s best 
commercials. The total cost of the 
entire Massachusetts rape- 
prevention ad campaign was 
$13,000, a mere drop in the sugar- 
free bucket of resources available 
to the likes of the Pepsi-Cola 
Company. There is, however, 
some comfort to be taken from 
(an admittedly imperfect) 
analogy with the American 
Cancer Society's anti-smoking 
ads on TV — which, though they 
were competing nightly with 
very expensive cigarette com- 
mercials, proved to be the more 
effective campaign. 

Ah, but in my video day- 
dreams, PSAs match wits and 
glitz with the slickest of ‘em: anti- 
rape ads have as many cutaway 
shots as a McDonald’s com- 
mercial, and the stars come out to 
dazzle, lending big-name credi- 
bility to simple human decency. 
Just imagine ... 


It might start with rowdy male 
voices, raised in one of those raw 
choruses that raise the hair on the 
back of your neck if you're 
female, and alone, and walking 
by. Cut away to Richard Gere, 
lounging on a_ pastel-colored 
beach. He tells the camera, “I 
don’t ‘take’ women.” Cut to Tom 
Selleck walking through, say, 
Central Park. He stops to tell the 
camera, ‘When a woman says no, 
she means no.” Cut to a crew of 
construction workers, the kind 
you see only on TV: young, 
racially integrated, trim; and 
clean. The youngest of the bunch 
makes a rude comment to a 
passing woman, and the rest look 
at him with disgust. “What if I 
told you that was my sister?” asks 
the handsomest. And it would 
end with two incredibly beautiful 
young women walking down a 
city street at night. Talking, 
laughing, not the least bit afraid, 
they stroll past Julius (Dr. J) 
Erving, who tells the camera, 
“Rape. It shouldn’t happen. It 
doesn’t have to.” 

And with this, we conclude our 
broadcasting day. 0 


Firemen’s 


Continued from page 14 
descendents — spiritual and 
otherwise — of the real citizen- 
soldiers of our early War of 
Independence period, young and 
old slapped together in line and 
column, sluggish in maneuver 
and capable of that truly 
American indifference toward 
carrying out commands in uni- 
son. As they piped the National 
Anthem, one felt the presence of 
history as it actually has been 
lived. The here and now returned 
when the Minute Men’s narrator 
apologized for not firing off a 
final salute in the _ hotel. 
Presumably, this would have 
violated the fire laws. 

This irony may have been 
missed by most of those in the 
hall, who, truth be told, were not 
paying much attention to the 
Minute Men at that point. The 
trade at the bar remained brisk, 
and it was clearly time to get back 
to the dance floor. And dancing 
there was, until midnight or 
thereabouts, when the band 
folded up its instruments and it 
was time to call it another ball. 

The Fireman's Ball is some- 
thing that most charitable get- 
togethers in this town aren't 
these days — fun. It has the sort 
of laid-back> unself-conscious, 
tradition-without-strings feeling 
you don’t get at nouveau fancy 
balls. The Boston Fireman’s Ball 
is the real thing. It is also, 
undoubtedly, one of the best $3 
entertainment values in town. 0 


Boston Fire 
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Booksmith: Another Edition. 













SALE HARD COVER BOOKS 







FINE CARDS AND WRITING PAPER 







IMAGINATIVE GAMES 


MANUSCRIPTS 









DRAWINGS AND PRINTS 







AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHED PHOTOGRAPHS 







FINE SELECTION OF OF MAGAZINES AND JOURNALS 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS 






at Booksmith 





“For the discriminating record 






collector on a budget...”’ 







Featuring inexpensive new and high quality used albums 







from one of Boston’s most respected and experienced record dealers. 





* FOLK#BLUES #JAZZ#BROADWAY SHOW TUNES#MOVIE SOUND TRACKS *CLASSICAL * 







WATCH FOR OUR NEW STORE OPENINGS IN BOSTON 





865 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MA. 02116 (617) 536-8484 
MON.-FRI. 9:30 ~ 10:00 SAT.-SUN. 10:00 -10:00 





Da 
cee 


CHARGE YOUR 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 
267-1234 










Europe's Prize Winning 
_Iceeream_ Gelati 
Semi-Fredi e Sorbetti 


__—— = EXPERIENCE THE TASTES OF ITALY « DEMONSTRATION » 


s June 26 Sun 10:00AM 
§ YMCA 320 Huntington Ave. 


: Tai Chi & Shaolin § 
YANG JWING-MING 









of Europe by Train 


If you're gi 

oy po pvr iat REUPAILPASS oe 
ited 1st Class mal travel 

_ = or EURAIL YOUTHPASS for 

26, for 2 months 2nd Class ral travel 

A real bargain! 

pres ee tage — available only in U.S.A 

A offices process Eurail passes 

without delay. ~ 


See your Garber Travel agent 











information 

; Call 266 - -0595 3 | | 

BR ZELE_LAA LEAS 22222 22222SIIIIN GARbeR TRAvel 
> 


1230 Massachustts Ave., 
Cambridge Tel: 492-2300 
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30 Charies St. - Corner Chestnut St. - Boston 


A new concept in contemporary 
Japanese kitchenware 







ALSO SERVING NORTHERN ITALIAN PASTRIES, COFFEES, 
FUNKY TUSCAN FAST FOODS 
AND CONTINENTAL BREAKFASTS. 


Open 7 Days 
Sun.-Thurs.: 8 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 8 a.m.-12 a.m. 


ee ee ee cee eee ce ee eS a ee eee ne ne ere me ee 


TAKUMI 


Experience the simple beauty of stoneware containers, 
air-tight canisters, dinnerware, etc. 


320 Harvard St. (Coolidge Corner) Brookline MAe617-738-6244 


WITH REGULAR PURCHASE OF ANY 
oF our ICE CREAM PRODUCTS. 
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iL DOCE MOMENTO...BOSTON, MA...FLORENCE, ITALY 
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Ne Sone 
ANIMAL PARK 
1983 SUMMER SEASON 


ONE LOW ADMISSION PRICE COVERS 
OVER 1,000 WILD AND EXOTIC BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
15 MECHANICAL RIDES 
18 CIRCUS SHOWS DAILY 
PETTING ZOO 


OPEN EVERYDAY 10:00 AM - 6:30 PM 


(weather permitting) 


PICNIC BASKETS WELCOMED 





Rt. 111, Hudson 
New Hampshire 
603-882-2481 
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Ann Ehringhaus 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NOW 
ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS FOR THE FULL-TIME 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIES PROGRAM BEGINNING 
OCTOBER, 3, 1983. STUDENTS COMPLETE THAT 
PROGRAM IN MAY, 1985. 


students may maior in the following areas: 


e Advertising/Commercial ¢ Editorial 

e Photo-Journalism e Portraiture 

e Media with Slides e Creative B/W & Color 
¢ Technical Color ¢ Screenprinting 


Students may be eligible for (Federal) Pell Grants 
and Guaranteed Student Loans, and 
Massachusetts State Scholarships Job placement 
available 


For Further information, Contact: 

\ | ' ¢ (YP Peter Forrest, Admissions Director 
New England School of Photography 
537 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, MA 02215 
(Kenmore Square) 
617/437-1868 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Department of Education 

Approved for Veteran's Training 

Authorized Under Federal Law to Enroll Non-Immigrant 
Alien Students 

Accredited by the National Association of Trade and 
Technical Schools 

Approved for Federal Loans and Grants 
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ON 
YOUR 
NEXT 

CLASSIFIED 

AD. 


WE 
GUARANTEE 
IT. 


The Boston Phoenix is 
making classified advertis- 
ing better for you. We 
guarantee that if your ad 
in the For Sale, Room- 
mates or many other 
categories doesn’t work 
after you’ve bought it in 
advance for two con- 
secutive weeks .. . we will 
keep running it FREE Not 
just for one more week, 
but until it works. All you 
have to do is call and tell 
us to rerun your ad. The 
guarantee applies to any 
non-comercial ad for a 
single transaction. Now 
THAT’S a guarantee. 
FREE until it works. THE 
Guarantee. 


THE 
GUARANTEED 
PHONE IN 
CLASSIFIED 
SERVICE 
FROM 


oy THE BOSTON ae 


call 


267-1234 


Free Lunch? 


No, but we do have: free brownies every day, free Bloody Marys on New Year’s Day, free Irish Coffee 
on Saint Patrick’s Day, free jelly beans on Easter, free Strawberry Shortcake on the Fourth of July, 
free Apples in the Autumn, free Pumpkin Pie on Thanksgiving, free Brandy Alexanders on 
Christmas Eve, free draft beer when the Red Sox play in the World Series, and free parking on 
Newbury Street: Where??? Newbury’s Steak House, that’s where! We give you just about 
everything except a free lunch. There’s something to look forward to every season at Newbury’s. But 
don’t hold your breath for the beer. 


NEWBURY’S STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 


We've moved ahead 

a byte in time since 

the Tower of Babel. 

And at least three things 
have improved. 


Here they are: 


Thing Number One: 


Our Communication’s Improved. 

With AMPER-MAGIC™ there's no need to know machine lan- 
guage to benefit from its power. 

To your Applesoft™ programs you can attach slick, finished 
machine language routines (referenced by name, not by address, 
no less) in seconds. No separate BLOADing. And then, with 
AMPER-MAGIC commands, you can pass variables back and 
forth directly, just as you would with built-in Applesoft 
commands. 

So, name your routine, perform the append procedure (only 
once please), and AMPER-MAGIC takes over — generating 
machine language speed where it counts: in your programs. 
Even your commercial programs. And, if for some reason you 
want to remove the routine, AMPER-MAGIC can do this too. 


Thing Number Two: 


Our Communication’s Improved. 
AMPER-MAGIC also gives you access to hundreds of relocatable 
machine language routines, including those from magazines 
and other libraries, and - most notably - those from AMPER- 
MAGIC itself, which has over fifty routines of its own in two 
volumes. 

Some of AMPER-MAGIC's routines are: 

Find substring Swap variables GOSUB, GOTO a variable 
Speed up Applesoft Input anything Search string array 

And, of course, there are others too, for business, educational, 
recreational and word-process uses. 

With AMPER-MAGIC you attach and access. It's really that 
simple. You can attach an unlimited number of commands to 
any program and you can move any set of commands as a unit 
to any other program. 


A marvelous simplicity, wouldn't you say? 


Thing Number Three: 


Our Communication’s Improved. 
Compatible with AMPER-MAGIC you can get the AMPER- 
MAGIC COMMAND LIBRARY. Already available is Volume 
2, which contains twenty-seven machine language routines 
devoted to information displays and output capabilities. 

With Volume 2 you get: aWAIT command, which specifies time 
in ordinary tenths of seconds either as a variable or as an 
expression which can be controlled by the program; the most 
powerful PRINT USING command yet devised; and, of course, 
twenty-five other commands. Future volumes include INPUT 
USING, fancy memory management and various sorting routines. 


Imagine! 

Only $75.00 for the original AMPER-MAGIC by Bob Nacon 
Only $35.00 for AMPER-MAGIC COMMAND LIBRARY, 
Volume 2 Plus shipping. MC and Visa accepted. 


, Y * /Amper Magic” 
For those of you who would like AMPER-Magic’'s routines in eew@e eoenpe 


your own programs, just ask for Anthro-Digital’s no cost licensing See your dealer or contact us. 

policy. Anthro-Digital. 103 Bartlett Avenue, Pittsfield, MA 01201 
AMPER-MAGIC and AMPER-MAGIC COMMAND LIBRARY are Telephone (413) 448-8278, Telex 467622 
trademarks of Anthro-Digital, Inc. “The C | 4d Cémetunird” 
Applesoft is a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. The Company That Interfaces People and Computers 
Also available from Anthro-Digital: Versacalc (several versions), Visicalc Formatting Aids, The Executive Secretary, The Personal Secretary, and 
Executive Speller, Hebrew II and Hebrew II Plus, §-C Macro Assembler, QuickTrace, Amper-Magic, The Rental Manager, F.A.R.M. accounting 
packages, The Performance Manager, Omniscan VideoDisc interface, and Flipper. DEALERS INVITED 


Technical Data, 1 Federal St., Boston, MA + Software Resources, 186 Alewife Brook Pkwy., Cambridge, MA + ee 
Ave., Cambridge, MA » Market View Micro Systems, 133 Park St, Brookline, MA * Unicorn, 850 Prov. Hwy., Dedham, MA 
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SYMDEX 






¢ Advanced Technology 


























e Uncompromised 
performance 





e Painstaking 
craftsmanship 


e Highest quality 
components 


e Built to uncommon 
standards 


e Hand made and 
individually calibrated 








SIMPLY THE FINEST 


if you are not using Symdex speakers as your reference you 
don’t know how much of the music you are missing. Our goal 
is to bulld the finest sounding speakers possible with today’s 
technology. The most meaningful evaluation you can make is 
to listen and judge for yourself. We’re sure you’ll agree that 
Symdex is SIMPLY THE FINEST. 


Professional Audio Personal Stereo Personal Audio 


r 4 D.S.L. Audio Design Goodwin’s Inc. 
» L 1165 Mass. Ave. Glen Rd. Shopping Plaza 16 Eliot Street 
4 Ea Arlington, MA —_—W.. Lebanon, N.H. 03784 Cambridge, MA 
ProAudio 617-646-3950 603-298-7671 617-492-1140 





SYMDEX AUDIO SYSTEMS INC., P.O. BOX 8037 BOSTON, MA 02114 (617) 938-8180 


/ 
For more information or national dealer list, contact Symdex Audio Systems, inc. — 
PO Box 8037, Boston, MA 02114 617-938-8180 
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WE 
GUARANTEE 
IT. 


The Boston Phoenix is 
making Classified advertis- 
ing better for you. We 
guarantee that if your ad 
in the For Sale, Room- 
mates or many other 
categories doesn’t work 
after you’ve bought it in 
advance for two con- 
secutive weeks .. . we will 
keep running it FREE Not 
just for one more week, 
but until it works. All you 
have to do is call and tell 
us to rerun your ad. The 
guarantee applies to any 
non-comercial ad for a 
single transaction. Now 
THAT’S a guarantee. 
FREE until it works. THE 
Guarantee. 


THE 
GUARANTEED 
PHONE IN 
CLASSIFIED 
SERVICE 
FROM 


RP THE BOSTON 


call 


267-1234 














SUPPORT 


an oy | wig 


ps 
cat qe ’ 


ps ‘ 
THe . cors 
P bpp oo 


COPYGOP COPYCOP GOP YCOP’ COPYCOP 









“HEADQUARTERS “PRECINCT 2” “PRECINCT 3” “PRECINCT 4” 
(OPPOSITE (NEAR STATE) (NEAR FILENES) (NEAR SCHOOL ST.) 
PRUDENTIAL) 13 CONGRESS ST., 85 FRANKLIN ST., 260 WASHINGTON ST., 
815 a ST,, 367-9267 451-0233 367-3370 


CALL THE COPS FOR BOSTON'S FINEST VALUE IN PRINTING AND COPYING. 





SUNTANNING 
CENTERS 





Summer Membership 
Unlimited visits 


Only $79, 


We have safely tanned over 75,000 people in 
Massachusetts alone. You can tan comfortably all 
over in our air conditioned salons. 





ALLSTON 
196 Harvard St. 


Corner of Harvard & Comm. Ave. 


782-5050 


BEVERLY 
197 Cabot St. 
922-3812 


BOSTON 

114 Atlantic Ave. 
Mercantile Bidg. 
227-0212 


BROOKLINE 
Cleveland Circle 


356A Chestnut Hill Ave. 


731-3131 


BURLINGTON 

264 Cambridge St. 
Rt. 3A 

273-3097 


CAMBRIDGE 
199 Alewife Brook Parkway 
868-6100 


CAMBRIDGE 

Corporate Office 

199 Alewife Brook Parkway 
868-6101 


LOWELL 
1274 Westford St. 
453-8776 


MEDFORD 
32 Riverside Ave. 
396-6100 


PEABODY 
Prospect St. 


531-0401 





PROVINCETOWN 
4 Standish at Commercial 
487-9435 


SAUGUS 
Augustine’s Plaza 
Rte. 1 

231-0004 


SO. WEYMOUTH 
1165 Main St. 
331-6761 


WOBURN 
14 Montvale Ave. 
933-3596 


This spring, enjoy a nouvelle way to dine outdoors. 


When winter thaws and the 
fresh, warm air beckons, 
there can be no simpler plea 
sure than to soak up the 
summertime Over a Meal. 
And for that pleasure, 
there's Tigerlilies—a place 
atop Beacon Hill, where 
history was founded. 

A spe aaa lice me) a Oe! 
World charm, where you dine 
in a courtvyard—not on a 
curb, and enjoy elegant serv- 
ice of fine, fresh food, 
distracted only by the trickle 
of an antique fountain. 
And indoors, relish a warmth 
Pralemaevslalecmaelerale mia 
few other places today. 


Now serving beer and wine 23 Joy St., Beacon Hill 523-0609 
Lunch & Brunch: $2.95-$6.95 Dinner: $5.95-$13.95 
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Do you live or work near 
New England Med 


Free food and generous honorarium. 

Healthy females ages 20-30 needed for a 4- 
month study. Will eat all meals at New Eng- 
land Medical Center. 
Please call for more information: Ellen at 
956-5439, Mon.-Fri., 9-5 


Street, Boston, MA 02115, 536-3170, for more 


BAC 


information or a Fall 1983 catalog 


Fall classes begin the week 
of October 3rd. 


ALL RIDES 
ALL DAY 


. pe 





ical 


ewes ww 







Architecture/Design 
| Fall Session 1983 


Explore architecture and design at the BAC. The 
BAC’s Continuing Education Program offers courses 
in architecture, interior design, landscape design, 
graphic design, and urban planning. Students of all 
levels and experience are encouraged to enroll. Call or 
write the Boston Architectural Center, 320 Newbury 





BOSTON ARCHITECT VRAL CENTER 


 _eaneemap aun fu KC 


 CANOBIE LAKE PARK #* 


ROUTE 93 or 28 * SALEM, NH « 
603-893-3506 


NEW LOG FLUME RIDE a 
$795 


ae 
(OPTIONAL) 


(Weather Permitting) 


~) ~, OPEN EVERY DAY 


@ Free Parking. 
@ Family Fun. 





enter? 






LUNCH COUPLES® 


“Better dates for better people” 


Single? 
. Sai dates 36 7-9529 
¢ Personal service 





LOOKING TO 
SELL YOUR BIKE 
THIS SUMMER? 























TRY AN AD 






Weekdays 
« Low cost 10:30-6 PM Se 
¢ All age groups Saturday 

10:00-1 PM CLASSIFIEDS 






Welcome Students, Come To The 
GOLD STAR LAUNDRY 


Open 8-10 daily Coin-Op Machines 


Same day service wash, dry, fold & dry cleaning 267-1234 


GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIEDS 


= WORK! = 


Shirts 75¢ boxed 
our prices 
o\ 


Com 
AND SAVE, SAVE, SAVE ) 
/ Oo, 104 Oxford St. Cambridge LS) << 


OFr 354-8585 

























man endug h to 
be a Girl Scout? 


Can vou teach a little girl how to swim, cook a hot dog, laugh? 
Then contact the Patriots” Trail Council. 
We're looking for a few good men to become Girl Scout leaders. 
Be a leader among girls 
Call 482-1078. 


C» 


GIRL SCOUTS 






Ye 











* 
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/ 







GENERIC DIET AIDS 


BODY STIMULANTS - LOWEST PRICES 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY OUTLET 
S&S” NVE eee ae, 


EAST COAST'S LARGEST WHOLESALE / 
RETAIL DISTRIBUTORS 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
FOR INFO AND ORDERING (201) 347-6027 
(201) 750-1570 
TOLL FREE ORDERS ONLY (800) 526-4387 


$12 PER 100 
FROM $27.50 PER 500 
$50 PER 1000 


U.S. MAIL, AIR FREIGHT 
ALL ORDERS SENT IMMEDIATELY 





COMPLETE NEW LINE TO CHOOSE FROM 
WITH MANY NEW PRODUCTS 


OF .\ i a 60) Bs 3 
(800) 526-4387 


The Puzzle... 


#346 Jeepers! 


Now, are you sure we can’t interest you in one of our white 
Jeeps? 


Okay, what is the smaiiest number of cars and trucks one must 
move to get the black car out of the lot? We'd like you to list the 
number of each vehicie moved, in order, on the line below. Then 
write your total in the box provided. 

No turns are allowed. Every move, including those involving the 
same vehicle more than once, counts. And be sure you count your 
last move (out of the lot) in your final figure. 

Of course, you can cut out the cars if you insist. But we like to 
think that you’ll do the puzzie In your head. 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzie will be Boston Phoenix Puzzie 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle, Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. in the event of disputes or ties, the ’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzie page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzie page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #344 


Patterns 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 12 formed cubes when foided 
along the appropriate lines. Pattern 5 proved to be the major 
stumbling block for about a third of the 80 people who sent in 
solutions to Mental blocks. 

T-shirts to the following block heads: 

1) Cindy Hoisington, JP 

2) Katie Latham, Allston 

3) Sharon Kruger, Westwood 

4) Thomas Meo, Maiden 

5) Sheila Kirschenbaum, Somerville 

6) Sandra Casper, Laurel, Maryland 

7) Tom Juarez, North Andover 

8) Betty Cotton, Cambridge 

9) Kathy Bulman, Columbus, Ohio 
10) Grace Faustino, Chicago, lilinois 


We've had a lot of big winners recently, so those of you who wear 
large T-shirts will have to wait a few weeks (or lose a few pounds). 


EXPLORE CHALLENGING 
‘ | = CONCEPTS IN 7% 
) T PSYCHOTHERAPY PT 


Ae" lor | = om oy. \'(e) Bloke as ee a Ee BL 


Rit PSYCHOTHERAPIST ATATAT 


617-246-3388 
INITIAL INTERVIEW WITHOUT CHARGE 


‘x iil | 


House: Nee = 
pe Pt j Coates the Fall! 
he SO ol SN eM ‘ i aa aca” Ie ae ee 
ge 5 Ge og thee ss 


PHONE » 
cedinds (617) 
POEM 492-1144 


Urethane Foam | 


Wholesale-Retail 
Mattresses for bunks, benches, 
vans, sofas, seats, station wagons, 
boats, campers. Any shape or size 
cut while you wait! — NO CHARGE 
Stitching service available 


NATIONAL FOAM 
-& RUBBER 


Enjoy Great Chinese food? 
Discover... 


BOSTON 


390 Comm. Ave. 
Free Garage Parking 


536-0420 
CAMBRIDGE 


149 Ale-vife Brook Pkwy. 
Luncheo 7 Served Daily 


- WE 
DELIVER! 


Boston location only - $2.50 minimum delivery charge 


SZ 


€86! ‘LZ ANN ‘OML NOILOSS *XINSOHd NOLSOSG SHL 
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CATEGORY 
INDEX 


Bold classificaticns are 
eligible for 
THE GUARANTEE 


HELP WANTED 
Auditions 
Bus. Opportunity 
Employment 

Opportunity 

Situations Wanted 
Resumés 
Volunteers 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Vans & Trucks 
Cycles 
Tires 
Auto Services 

REAL ESTATE 
Apartments 
Apt. Wantd 
Comrcl. Space 
Condominiums 
Houses for Rent 
Houses for Sale 
Housemates 
Inv. Props. 

Land 

Parking Spaces 
Roommates 
Rooms to Rent 
Seasonal Rentals 
Studios 

Sublets 


MISCELLANY 31 
Late Ads All Categories 
Barter Basket 
Bulletins 
Legal Notices 
Lost & Found 
Occult 
Pets 
Skiing 
Travel 
Wanted 


EDUCATION 
Acting 
Arts & Crafts 
Dance 
Health 
Language 
Martial Arts 
Meditation 
a 


Furniture Odds & 
Ends 
Photography 
Yard Sales 


MUSIC 
Audio Visual 
Gigs 
Instruction 
instruments 
Musical Services 
Records and Tapes 
PEOPLE 3 
M 
Person to Person 
Personals 
Personal 
Services 
Escorts 
Escort Opps. 


Massage 
Massage Opps. 
COUPON 39 


FOR YOU! 


1 


GIVE ENOUGH 
INFORMATION... 


People today want 
to know all they can 
before they respond 
to an ad. They want to 
know all the benefits 
of what they purchase. 
Especially the PRICE. 
Not listing all you can 
in your ad will cause 
the ad to run longer 
with fewer results. Use 
brand names for extra 
pulling power. 


MAKE IT 
STAND OUT... 


Use BOLD and 
CAPITAL letters to set 
off your ad copy. They 
will attract additional 
responses and will 
help your classified to 
work much quicker 
and more effectively. 


3 


DON'T USE 
ABBREVIATIONS! 


Except in Personal 
ads where they are 
often necessary, ab- 
breviations turn off pro- 
spective responses. 
P&P, WW, AC and FPC 
may be clear to you, 
not to many of our 
readers. Most of them 
will not take the time to 
figure them out. Re- 
search shows that 42% 
of the readers didn't 
know what WSW tire 
meant. 


4 


PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 
ONE WEEK... 


Take advant of 
the GUARANTEE 
where it applies (see 
index) or place your 
commercial ad for 
more than one inser- 
tion. One survey 
showed that more 
than 50% of our 
advertisers received 
the majority of their 
responses after the 
second appearance of 
their ad. 


Classified 
Department 


367 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 
02115 


267-1234 


The terms Male and 
Female are used for 
the convenience of the 
reader. Sex dis- 
crimination is illegal 
unless a bona fide oc- 
cupational qualifi- 
cation is stated. 


SAGAS SAARI A 
AUDITIONS 


Actors, tech + staff for early 
Fall show. Send resumes: 
Actors Co-op, 67 Park Dr. 
Boston 02115 
TheaterWorks seeks publii- 
cist with engage = 
satiny for 3-8 
season. Paid position. Good 
oppty As creative individual. 
Resume and refs to PO Box 
635, Boston 02117. 


Na nae cag nese 
Production Man ec 
983-84 season. 


and refs to PO Box 635, Bos- 
ton 02117. 


LOOKING 
FORA 
JOB? 
LOOK 
IN THE 

PHOENIX! 

See our employment 

opportunities pages 


in Summer Preview | 
and Summer Preview II 


Phoenix 


CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Work For A Special 


ACTORS WORKSHOP. Est. 
1956. Complete training for 
Stage & Camera. Day or eve 
classes. info, interview 
266-6840, 656 Beacon St, 
Boston. 


A summer of mime: Mirage 
School's 6 week session of 


Town and Country Play- 
house a professional non- 
equity theatre located in 
Salem NH is looking to fill 
following technical positions 
immediately for 1983 sum- 
mer season needed are light- 
ing designer master electri- 
cian master carpenter and 
ass't scenic artist all posi- 
tions salaried plus room for 
interview call 603-893-8301. 


Turtle Lane Playhouse seeks 
directors, music directors, 
choreographers, scenic de- 
signers 1983-84 season. 
Send cover letter and re- 
sume: Turtle Lane Play- 
house, 282 Melrose st. New- 
ton, 02166. No phone calis 
please. 


Turtle Lane Playhouse seeks 
Tech Dir, House . Full 
time paid position. MA or BA 
w/equivalent exp req. Send 
cover letter and resume. Tur- 
tle Lane Playhouse, 

Melrose st. Newton 02166. 
No phone calls please. 


Winter Company-Auditions, 
Positions, information. Call 
423-2966. 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix- box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 


REACH 390,000 
PROSPECTS 
EACH WEEK 


TO PLACE 
YOUR AD 


Interest Group 


THE PEOPLE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Join Mass. Fair 


Share’s community 


eduation/fundraising staff, and help shape 
hazardous waste, energy, tax, and other policies 
in Massachusetts. Will train. Benefits included. 
Hours 2-10. $185-$235/week. Call 266-7505 


Permanent and Summer 
positions available 


FREELANCE ARTIST 


experience, 
ferred. Apply in person, Monday 10 a.m.-noon. 


, with 
evenings. Send resume or letter to Dept. P. 


Pi THE BOSTON @@ 


100 Mass. Ave. 
is 


Boston, MA 021 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


See All Night Strut for Free! 
Volunteers to usher. 
423-5572. 


SEE DANCIN’ IN 
THE STREET FOR 
FREE! 
VOLUNTEERS TO 


SHER 
Cabartet HSHEF 423-6273. 


SONDHEIM 
Suffolk Theatre LE Fon 


U aud: 1M 1F SM TD BM Bos 
Premiere dir by Marilyn 
Piotkins paid pos. Call 
723-4700 x282. 


SINGING TELEGRAMS Must 


sing, tap dance, have car. 
227-9035. 


Auditions for professional 
music theatre workshop. 
Creative Music Productions. 
423-7462. 


Class act prod’ns-seeks ac- 
tors for the Sea Gull, for le 
Prod'n at Lyric Stage. Aud 

at Boshakes, 52 St. Botolph 
St 6/25 9-11am Lyric Stage 


Dancers singers musicians 
etc for talent showcase ail 
ages. For entry biank call 
401-738-6437 or 
617-753-5054 


improv sk exp comedic 
perf * 491-4181 **776-8172 


Just Around the Corner Co., 
seeks M actor w/strong sing- 
ing voice and a sti man- 
ager/performer for full time 
positions a child- 
rens theatre. Call 739-1559 
for audition info. 


PAUL O’ BRIEN - prof actor 
w exp fr Shakespeare to 
Shear Madness. Pvt stu- 
dents/all levels. 776-8172 


PERFORMERS 
Northern Harmony, Bos Grp 
Song, dance, music, poetry, 
storytelling of Eur & Am 
Class & Folk Traditions Audi- 
tions Call Duncan Smith 
492-7119/Jeanne Morrill at 
253-4852 days 


* MIME 


classes with 


, Vv Trent 
ws, Arterberry 
489-3652 


MORE INTERVIEWS 
FROM PROFESSIONAL 
RESUMES, $9 & UP 


59 Temple Piace , Lay 
CAMBRIDGE, 7-4988 
Porter Sq 

2000 Mass. Ave. Suite 1 
NEWTON HGLNDS 
34 Lincoin St 
Yv 


1050 Hancock St.. Suite 101 


DISCRIMINATION 
9 to 5, Boston’s Working 
Women’s Organization con- 
cerned with wage, promo- 
tlonal and discrimination Is- 
sues, Is now hiring 


Call 423-3253 


AARNE RNR 
EMPLOYMENT 
cael 


$350 FOR S 
NE Med Center 
unteers (21-45 years 


quality. Call 9: 


DO SOMETHING DiF- 
FERENT THIS SUMMER 
Earn a summer income and 
learn about environmental 
action, tactics in the 80's. 
$150-200 weekly. Hrs 
2:30-9:30. Call Ken or Kathy 
at Greenpeace 542-7052. 


AEROBICS & 


$15-20/hour doing work 
they love. Train with the best 
Full certification program. 
New Ei Center for Fit- 
ness 491-4852 


Art/decorating. Creative 
flair? Art/ 


experience. No inner! 
247-4186 ee 


AUDIO 

INSTALLER 
Staller needed immediat 
excellent salary incentive 


benefits Call Wayne 
923-1490 


ILLUSTRATORS 
Greeting card company look- 
ing for ilustrators & car- 
toonists funny, outrageous. 
Send samples to Box 418P 
Rockport, Maine 04856 


WE WILL TRAIN 

You 

Join MHHI Volunteer Night 
Counselor Team. Exc on- 
the-job training & super- 
vision. Gain exper in haif- 
way/corrections/counseli ne 
fields. $25 per 8 hr shi 


stipend. ge geen ag *- 
internship siots avail. Call 
437-1864 today. 


EXCLUSIVE 
MANAGEMENT 


plice ts VOLUNTEERS 


PROJECT PLACE NEEDS 
HOT LINE VOLUNTEERS. 


— 
nae suleles 


weekly 
ee more info call: 


262-3740 
32 Rutland St., Boston 


MASSEUSE 
TR 


AINEE 
immediate poe in 
Health Club to work as 
a@ masseuse. No ex- 
perience required. 
Training is provided. 
=— hours. Excel- 

969-4535 


PART/FULL TIME OPPORTUNITY 
IN HOME COMPUTER 
SALES 


Earn substantial commissions 
from your home. Work days, 


evenings 
setting your own hours. We will establish you as a mini- 
dealership, and we'll provide technical and sales training. 


Call for an appointment or 


Home Information Systems, Inc. 
617-734-0285 


ACTORS, WRITERS, 
AND MUSICIANS 


We offer the right atmosphere, 


the right 


challenge, and the right money to see you 
through. Turn your unique talents of entertain- 
ment into instant cash, while waiting for your big 
break. Selective applicants will be trained for our 
3 shifts; 8:30-1:00, 1:00-5:00, and 5:00-9:00, to 
earn guaranteed basic salary & commission & 
bonuses, which means $4-$12 per hour. If you're 
an aggressive, highly motivated, intelligent per- 
son with a superior command of the English lan- 
guage, call George Chadwick for a screening 


interview. 


Even Jim Morrison had to start somewhere! 


723-2470 


720-0328 


in North Shore 
592-2960 
TIMER: 


Sa 


BOOKKEEPING Cc 

‘amiliar with Accounts = 
able and Receivable opera- 
tions needed for a smail out 
growing business. Computer 
experience heipful. As- 
sociate degree or 2 years ex- 
perience necesary $220 
week call Cynthia 492-1122 


Build your fortune in MLM 
Company. Work from home, 
set your own hours. Call Al 
Bouchard 491-1277 


CAR AUDIO SALE 
Woman for entry level. Must 
have some experience. Cail 
Patti 923-1490 


CAR AUDIO SALES- 
ON 
, Incentives 


PERS 
Excellent 
and benefits. ly the weil 
will be consid- 


experienced wi 
ered. Call Patti 923-1490 


CHEF/PARTNER 
Chef/partner wanted for 
food & beverage operation in 
historic country inn in Stowe, 
VT. Contact Rich Dingle 
802-244-8026 


CRUISE SHIP JOBS! 
Great income potential. All 


occupations. For in 
call: 602-998-0575 Ext.973 


MUSIC DIRECTOR 
Harvard Hasty Pudding 
Theatricals 1984 Production. 
Desireable oe ae con- 


— 
+ BR pa wll 
ing. Send resume with refs. 
to Peter Mansfield, music 
supv, 11 Tufts St. #6, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02139 


DIR OF EQUIP & 
FACIL’S PROGRAM 
FOR MAJOR MEDIA 

ARTS CTR 
: supervising personnel, 
monitoring access, member- 
ship, and use of facil's, 
purchasing and main- 
tainance of equip, budget 

mt, inventory, security & 

iment. Resumes to Exc 
Dir, by July 1. BF/VF, 1126 
Boylston, Boston, 02116. 


EXOTIC DANCERS 
Earn $350 plus per week part 
or full time excellent ale 
conditions 40 minutes from 
Boston. Box 4309 


PICTURE FRAMER | 
Full time pos in est Back 
Bay frame shop —y or will 
train quallif. person call Rob- 
ert Tues or Thurs 9AM-Noon 
262-0787 


MANAGER-HEALTH 


products and retail ex- 
perience a must. Salary 
Part-time help aiso wannen. 
Call Steve — 
10am-6pm, 646-5227. 


Retyped or typeset by COPY 
COP at 815 Boylston St., (op- 
posite the Prudential) 
267-9267. 13 Congress St. 
(near State St.) 367-2738, 85 
Franklin St., (near Filene’s) 
451-0233. 260 Washington St. 
(nr. School St.) 367-3370. 
Selection of resume papers and 
matching envelopes. Open 
Sundays. 


‘| evenings and 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers ‘or 
other unsolicited 
material. 


a 


ae 


SUMMER JOBS 
PROMOTING 
ECOLOGY 


and environmental protec- 
tion consumer activism. 
MASS PIRG, state's largest 
public interest group has 
solid record: bottle bill, 
superfund solar tax credit 
law. Hiring permanent and 
staff for public 
education and fund raising. 
$135-$225; $160-$300. M-F 
2-10PM will train. Call 
Lauren P. at 423-1796 


———_—_—<_—$—_ 
Male Coll Grad for disturbed 
youth Harv area Rm in 
exchange for 10 hrs work per 
week. Call 868-0649 


F wanted for nude modeling 
Call 4135496691 Joe 


Holistic Health Ctr. 3/4 time. 
Good type skills. Wrk. 
renee yg Apple 4 hn 


~ phe} 787-3 1 


Masseuse wanted, ex- 
perience preferred. High 
earnings, flexible hours. Re- 
laxation Retreat 459-0192. 


NIGHT MANAGER 
Successful car stereo re- 
tailer looking for night man- 
ager excellent salary with in- 
centive & benefits for the 
qualified person Cali 
923-1490 


OFFICE 


MANAGER 
Bright organized detail ori- 
ented ind for Holistic 
Health Ed. Center. Strong 
typing skills required. Cover 
letter & resume to: Adm. Dir., 
Interface, Box 299, Newton, 
Ma 02166. 


Overqualified summer ro] 
wanted for packaging/U! 
shipping position. in 

reen line. Call 
367-9358,9am-10:30am. 
Ask for Craig. 


Part time music & exercise 

fay se in Nursing Home 

ston & N. Shore needs 

pata wh performer Must 

have strong vocal ability Cail 
646-4656 for information 


PET SHOP 
Mature person wanted for 
full time sales/maintanence 
position in our tropical fish 
dept. Substantial experience 
in maintaining tropical 
aquariums and in disease 
treatment is essential. 
Sat/Sun work is required. 
Job can lead to t 
position. If you would like a 
job with a professional pet 
retailer and with people and 
products you will enjoy con- 


Missy at the bakery 


'742-4221 


INVOLVED! 


Mature, articulate, 
individuals for 


The Jewish Community 
Center Campus ome 


appropriate degrees or 
experience to teach 
mime, dance (ail 
music (voice, 
guitar, recorder, or- 
chestral, and Jewish), 
ceramics, photography, 
and other crafts for ali 
ages. Jewish arts back- 
ground preferred. Send 


theater, 
kinds), 





ee 


A I RR A OR 


—,, Salary I. 


Literacy teacher/ Voc 
Couns to work p/t w/ 
Dorchester Women's coliec- 
tive. $10,400. 
Native speaker 


male. Live in or out & salary. 
Call 536-6155 anytime and 


tions on metabolic 
processes in your body. Re- 
imbursement provided for 
Participation. For infor- 
mation cali Division of 
Clinical , Tufts 


Medical Center 
7 Wed 8:30-12:30 
ONLY. 


WORK AND 


TRAVEL FREE 
Cruiseships and airlines 
help, all occupations 
for information call 
602-998-0575 ext 17. 


in low income neigh- 
is essential. Al 

to develop and implement 

organizing plans and 


vocacy, 36 Concord st, 
Framingham, Ma 01701. 
EOE. 


SONY aN 
SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


stu vry good, 
cmptnt seeks rerch writng 
pos also can illustrate. 
277-2159 evgs Diane. 


Resumes & ‘cover letters 
consultation 
reasonable rates 277-7483 


WRITING 
Caiti Co. Graphics, 
47-4222. 


Volunteer counselors 
needed for daytime training 


st! 
Fel 


efit 
ant 
Hh 


i 


supportive enviornment. 
Please call after 6pm 
536-4181 


AUTOMOTIVE 
DOMESTIC 


1974 

owner, many new parts, 
tires $650 Cali Steven 
732-1193/254-7764 


Omni 
024 frt. whi dry ex cond 
$3000 or Best offer 
628-2425 492-1350. 


and look- 


sn”"'$3800. Cali 


67 
Excetient 


77 AMC HORNET-4 door, 
63k mi, excellent mechani- 
cal, $1700 or BO, Call Rich 
354-6907 or 494-2472. 


77 AMC HORNET- 70K 


BUICK CENTURY 1976- 
Black w/tan int, am/fm, a/c, 
Ps, pb, exc cond, , ask- 
ing $1800 or BO, 774-7859 
eves, 938-0330 days. 


1966 dependable. t owner, 


a/c new tires & brakes rebit 
trans & eng body in 
$600 or bo 731 pm 


CHEVETTE -76 excellent 
condition well maintained 
92km new tires clutch 
springs brake job tuned 
am/tm in dash cassette 
$2000 623-5012 


57K 2200 or BO 


CHEVETTE 81-2dr 4 apd rw 
Chapman lock 4 
ers 28K mi $3160 
289-6465 aft 5 


FORD ESC 


1974 drive. but 
needs work. Sturdy 
Shore/Country vehicie. 
$850/best offer call 
244-6737. 


rT 


1973 TOYOTA CELICA 
runs well $500 or B 
266-2158. 


1977 FIAT 1300 
Fiat 1300 1977 $1000 fmam 
good run new braks done 
tune-up asp call 522-7320 
Hiroko 8-1 1am night 


1977 HONDA Civic CvCC 
Good running condition 


1980 VW ABT-std, air, 
5 car, neer n 


salt, new 
in Camb 491-2775 
1981 TOYOTA 3/4 TON 


PICKUP- Blue, new tires, 
condition, $4900. Call 
2740 


1982 JAGUAR XJ-6 
Sedan, tulty 


or . 
Jerry for details 482-4100 


B 1984 CORVETTE 
ully equiped for sale or 
lease call 482-4100 ask for 


71 BMW 2002-Florida 
engine 


, new paint, 
good tires. $2000 Cali 
92-4759 after 6 pm. 


4cyl auto am-fm air cond 
runs exc bod not great $800 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 


BY MAIL, 


PLEASE SEE THE 
AD FORM ON 
THE LAST PAGE 


FUEGO 

1982 Renault Fuego 2dr auto 
ps pb amfm casst 

sunrf rear defrost/wiper 


warranty must 
selimoving $12500 new call 


OPEL MANTA 1974 runs ex- 

many new parts must 

seli $600 or best offer 
3601 . 


PLYM Arrow gt 77 $1800: 5 
AC AM/FM cass new 
Michelines,brakes+clutch 


runs it somes Johnny 
27 1-24 18/536- 17; 


RENAULT LE CAR 1979- 
. Sunroof. AM-FM re- 

dio. 25K miles. Good cond. 

$2500 or bo. 232-4361 


Corona 


Toyot 
‘71-4Dr 4S8pd-Well 
Maintnd-87Kmi- 

“Best Offer - 


ilver Lake 
Dodge 


SERN CST NEW ENGLAND'S #1 OFFICIAL (Ee 
VOLUME DODGE CAR & TRUCK Wiener 
DEALERSHIP FOR 1979-80-81 & 82 ae 


TAKE YOUR PICK ‘= 
B. 1 omnest $750 reat | 


on most cars and trucks in stock 


~ GIANT 
FREE STUFFED 
ANIMALS 
DURING OUR 23rd BIRTHDAY 
SALE-A-BRATION 


Choose a giant Honey Bear, a white Polar Bear, a cuddly Teddy Beer, a large brown , Or a white Dog 
with black ears when you or buy any car, truck, van, or used vehicle purchased from June 1 and 
delivered by June 30. All are soft and cuddly and love to ride in Dodge cars and trucks! 


TAKE YOUR PICK OF THESE 5 ANIMALS 


WHEN YOU 


TAKE 


YOUR PICK 
TO 
BUY or LEASE 


sd 


* 


THERE ARE ADVANTAGES TO EACH: 


iF YOU BUY, YOU WILL SAVE A SUBSTANTIAL SUM ON OUR SPECIAL YEAR END PRICES RIGHT NOW. WE 
STIL HAVE SOME NEW, DEMONSTRATOR AND CELEBRITY 1962 DODGE CARS AND TRUCKS IN STOCK. 
PLUS OVER 280 '83 MODELS. 


New ey aarlel an 


ON LEASE DEALS WHERE YOU WILL FIND THAT YOUR MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS ARE EVEN LOWER THAN IF YOU BUY. SINCE YOU PAY 
ONLY FOR THE TIME YOU USE THE VEHICLE 


“Free” 50,000 mile-5 year power train warran- 
ty on all domestic New Dodge cars 


IER: 


NEW 1983 COLT 5 DR. HATCHBACK 


‘T1425 


NO MONEY DOWN 


$1175 


NO MONEY DOWN 


$133 


NO MONEY DOWN 


8157s 


NO MONEY DOWN 


$169 


NO MONEY DOWN 


175 # 


NO MONEY DOWN 


INCLUDING 


delivered REBATE 


it team eiell, le 


delivered REBATE 


iL team siell, te 


delivered REBATE 


INCLUDING 


delivered REBATE 


INCLUDING 


deliverea REBATE 


delivered 


$300 REFUNDABLE SECURITY DEPOSIT REQUIRED ON ALL LEASES OF 


"We will trade your car If you “buy” or buy your car 
ora 


_ If you lease for cas 
reduction of your monthly payments. 


Silver Lake Dodge 


234 WORCESTER ST., WELLESLEY 
On Route 9'- '2 Mile West of Route 128 @ 237-6150 
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tog, lights, AM/FM cassette 
stereo, 5 speed. Must sell 
$5500 or Best offer. 
881-1777 after 7pm. 


a 
Triumph TR7 1976 no rust 
mint interior am/fm btr new 
tires, brakes & more 
1250/BO eves 367-1618 


e 


/tm 4spd 
must sell $1450 or BO Al 
247-1673 10-6pm 


TROUBLEFREE 
1978 FIAT 2 door white 
brava am/fm ster cass 
compit repair history exc 
cond Best Offer 696-0450 
721-2230 


VOLKSWAGEN-1971 newly 
painted 1600 Bug not rusted. 
Plus snow tires standard 
transmission $995 Michael 
899-6919 


VOLVO 144A 


1968-Low 





VOLVO 1970 
SEDAN-4sd am/fm runs well 
$795 or BO, 924-3656. 


VOLVO 1972 STA WAG 








VOLVO-'65 1225 4-door 


Anna 354-3123 


VOLVO ‘'73-good cond, 
$1000 or BO. 924-3607 body 





Nancy, 
354-7792, wk 921-0080. 


Volvo sta wagon 72 red if you 
be car mechanic this Voivo is 
for you! Call Phyllis 876-9520 


VOLVO-wagon 1970 $1650 
good engine 
am/fm 566-1597 eves till 9 











VW412 1974 2dr auto runs 
well exc cond AM/FM 
st+cass gd on ond lots of rm 
$2000 Jack at 782-7535 


vw 71 SUPERBTLE 
Mech 





repairs already in- 
vested. 492-5456 


VW BUS 1970 eng-35,000 
miles new muffier,battery. 
Good tires runs well 
969-1619 evenings 


VW BUS 74 91K miles auto 
trans. Runs great. $1500 

otiable. Cali Bob at 
247-0506 aft 5:30 


new clutch; needs gear ad- 
justment. $2000 or best of- 
fer. Cali Bruce Parsons, 
Reading, MA 944-6553 


fer. Call Bruce Parsons, 
Reading, MA 944-6553 


VW RABBIT 1980 
Black, sun roof, 4-speed 
26000 mi, well broken in very 
quick tel day 877-5160 night 
536-5612 


VW SQUAREBACK 
1973 nice condition. Reliable 
engine comp! tune up clean 
interior green sunroof $950 
call eves 547-3192 days 
266-8427 








VANS & 
TRUCKS 


up 3speed 307V8 needs muf- 
fler 84,000 miles $1000 
923-4720 


DATSUN Pickup 1975-Long- 
bed. 86,000 miles, AM-FM, 
cap, some rust $1750 
862-3745 


CYCLES 


= icc 
good-ex cond collectors 
item $1700 or Best Offer 
628-2425 or 492-1350. 


1978 SUZUKI GS550E 4 cy! 
6sp front & rear discs mags 
one owner 641-0767 BO 


1979 Honda Hawk 400 exc. 


$1100 or bo call Al 547-3029 


1980 Honda CB750F biack 
w/red stripes 8000 mi exc 
cond helmets inci $1800 
Mark 745-5492, 927-5725 


77 SUZUKI GS750 complete 
for touring with faring & 
trunks exc cond $1450 or BO 
491-7779. 


80 KAWASKI 750 LTD red 











$1900 825-7553. 





81 SUZUKI 850GS- Excellent 
persmegeen shaft -— hy 





depen 
dable runs will $1300 or bo 
334-3033 








KAWASAKI 
good cond. Well maintained 
w/rack, bars, other accs. 
$750 Henry 522-3199 


MOPED-VESPA-BRAVO- 
exc cond low m , Over 
100m Aski call 
497 2 965-5315 eves 


TOURING BIKE | 
Kawasaki 1981 KZ 1100 


Royal Biue, fully 
dressed, factory set-up, vet- 











2 BD IN HOUSE 
Brighton-$495 566-2000 RE 


2BED 9/1 
BRIGHTN-Lg 2-3 bd cin bidg 
$545 htd students OK Bos- 
ton Common RE 566-2000 


ALLSTON- 1 bed 9/1 $345. 
Wilk & Weish RE 739-2901 


ALLSTON-$285 htd & up! 
y 1-7 rooms! HOME- 
FOLKS! Call 497-4300 


APT p Ja PARIS 
Small but clean cheap 
bath sep kitch near every- 
thing July and/or Aug Ben 
787-1697 236-0100 


ROOMS & APTS 


$70-$00 A WEEK 
w/ carpet kitchenette 


262-1771. 














Aya’, MON-FRI 

BEACON HiILL- 4 furnished 
$330 includes 
telephone. Non- 
smoker, references. (617) 
723-1826, (401) 274-0533 


BACK BAY-$300 Re-done 
studio! Hurry! Call today! 
HOMEFOLKS! 497-4300 


BACK BAY 
BEACON ST-2 bd condo rf 
deck $725 htd RE 267-6191 


BACK BAY BOSTON NU- 
BU-Berkley-Studio $275 1 
bd $350 2 bd $400 3 bd $575 
AL-MAR RE 211 Newbury 
536-6401 


BACK BAY- Fenway- Renov 
apts, close to trans, cent air, 





BACK BAY,PARK DR- Stu- 
dio w/alcove $295; 1 bed eat 
in kit $350; 2 bed view of 
park $425. RE 247-2700 


BERKLEE + NU 
Now+9/1-Stu 1+2bds $3 10- 
$595 247-2354 267-6191 








NEAR NU 
BOSTON-convenient Hunt- 
ton Ave location Near NU 
right clean secure studio 
and 1 bedroom apartments 
From $270-450 heated No 





BOSTON $17 
Htd studio, sect 
HOMEFOLKS! Call 497-4300 


BOSTON-1 bdrm $200! 
HOMEFOLKS! 497-4300 


BOSTON- Attractive St. ni 
NU conv to Camb-1 beds 


BOSTON/FENWAY- Studios 
$295, 1 bed $365, 2 bed 
$525 ht/hw inc. RE 277-0034 


Boston-nr Longwood Studio 
, tbr $400-425, 2br 
$575 hid, hot water pkg no 
fee. 277-9044, 876-2899. 


plata tae 
BOSTON SO END newly ren- 
ovated large 2 bdrm wood 
floors near Pru $550 inci 
heat Lg 1 bags 32 ft living 
room 11 ft ceilings wood 
hard wood floors $425 all 
utilities Lg studio with 
kitchen $235 all utils 
266-8822 


g 


BOSTON- South End- 4 





BROOKLNE-BOS 
LEASE+NO 


LEASE 
Nr hosps schools + parks, 
stu $285, 1 bd $385, 2-3 bd 
$525 267-6191, 247-2354 

















BRI/ALL Area Stu $325, 
1bed $350, also 2,3,4 bdrms. 
Reservoir RE 277-0034 


POOL-JACUZZI | 
BRIGHTON- Modern bulld- 











BRIGHTON- 3 bed 9/1 $500. 
Wilk & Weish RE 739-2901 


studios mod Kae from 


$295, 1 bed from $360, many 
larger apts & houses. 
ALL-BRIGHT RE 783-9151 





e 








Chestnut Hill Reservoir 
. 254-0: 

BRIGHTON- Lg 2 bed $495. 

Wilk & Weish RE 739-2901 





BRI- Mod 4 bed house, $800. 
Wilk & Welsh RE 739-2901 


BRKL/BRI- Lg studio $280. 
Wilk & Weish RE 739-2901 


3 bdrm, livrm, 








BRKLINE- 






NOW 


BRKLINE/BRI-2 bdrm sny 
bsmnt off Bon T Prv ntrnce 
patio garden nds wrk & 
cinng-gd fr cntrctr ownr 495 
neg inc ht 738-1472 PM 





BROOKLINE $475 
5 rms new decor! Hurry! 
HOMEFOLKS! Call 497-4300 


BROOKLINE/BRI Sunny stu- 
dio $325, 1 bdrm $345-$450, 
2 bdrm $495, 3 & 4 also. Now 
& 9/1. RE 277-0034 


CAMB/ALL-BRI PAKL 
Largest studios, 

beds, $365; 2 beds, "sass: 
3-4-5 beds. B&G REALTY 
Call 787-4500 


NEW TOWNHOUSE 
Cambridgeport 3 br, 2 baths 


2 decks, yard, garage view 
Many features $975 + util 
pets welcome 876-2599 








CAMBRIDGE 
Hi, we'd like to introduce 
ourselves. We are the Fresh 


frost-free r 
white tiled bath. Ali this plus 
all utils included for only 
$545 per mo. We're in close 
proximity to schools & shop- 
ping areas. Cali 492-6651 
before they're all gone. 
Fresh Pond Area-Camb. 


CHARLESTOWN 
Avail immed ist fi 4rm 


completely renov Nr T $450 
heat inc Days 742-6310 Fran 
Lacey Eves 242-3906 


CHELSEA-5 1/2 rms $275 
Call us! HOMEFOLKS! 
Hurry! 497-4300 


DORCH-ASHMONT- On T. 
Sunny 5 





8 


floors. Gay owner occ. 
+ util. 268-1177 


DORCHESTER- 2 bdrm apt, 

Irg sunny rms, back 

short walk to T. $325+ utils. 
88-4433 








497-4300 





NU-Mod 2bd $625 RE 
232-0050 


FOUR BEDI! 
CLEV CiR-Huge 4 bd ownr 
1 1/2 bths eat in K 

prch $750 htd 566-2000 


HEATED POOL!! 
Nr Clev Cir ige 1 + 2 bds now 
+ 9/1 d+d w.w. fr $575 htd 
Bos Comm RE 566-2000 


HRVD SQ(10 minjwmn to 
share w wmn 2bdrm mdrn 
cin safe furn util inc now-Oct 
31 No Drgssmk864-3334 


HYDE PARK-2 bdrm $300. 
Section 8 OK! Hurry! HOME- 
FOLKS! Call 497-4300 





8 









SAVE TIME AND MONEY WITH 
MASSACHUSETTS’ WIDEST SELECTION 
OVER 5,000 APARTMENTS & HOUSES AVAILABLE 
NOW THROUGH SEPTEMBER 1ST 


CHILDREN, PETS, AND SECTION 8 WELCOME 
SHORT OR LONG TERM 
APARTMENTS & HOUSES TO SHARE 
ROOMS - FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED - WEEKLY 
OR MONTHLY. 
CONVENIENT HOURS - MORNING, DAY, OR EVENING 
APPOINTMENTS. 


FOR PROMPT, PERSONALIZED SERVICE, 
THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE... 


CALL Metropolitan and Suburban Locations 





NEWTON-2 bd $400 Cail to- 
day! HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 


NORTH CAMB-renov 2 
bdrm w/ 1st fir, $370 
+utils, 876-5969. 








NU apts all sizes RE 
50 


232-00: 


NU+SYMPHONY! 
Stu w/sun $295 New 1 bd 
$410 2 bd $600 3 bd $675 
htd RE 247-2354 267-6191 








QUINCY 
2 bdrm house nr beach. Frpi, 
mod kit, $600/mo, n/pets, 
Call M-F eves 767-3564 





, AMS W/RIV VU 


a mm | 2 bdrm 


nr Tl Hu Cali today! 
HOMEFOLK: 1497-4900 
SECTION 8 SPECIALS! 


HOMEFOLKS! 497-4300 


SOM/CAMB Line- Walk to 
Harv Sq spac 2 bdrm, porch, 
$450 unhtd. Nr Port Sq 
charm 2 bdrm, deck, $500 
unhtd. Oakley RE 492-8943 


SOMERVILLE- Large 5 room 


Tufts, gas heat, 2nd floor 
$450 no utils. 625-7959 


vapeal STUDENTS OK 


WE CARE!! 


JAMAICA PLAIN-THINK A 
HEAD Sept 1, spac charm 
3br apt in 2 fam Vict hse. Priv 
yd, nr T. $550/mo+tutils. 
524-5250. 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2 & 3 
bedroom, nr T & Arboretum, 
hot water inc, $450 & $495 
unheated. 522-8307 


SUNNY 4RM APT 
JP-nr Pond & T; lovely 2 
bdrm inpriv hm owned by 
gay physician shrd ontns. 
avail immed, $560 inc all util, 
pkg, 522-9809. 


JP-5 1/2 rms 1st floor. Cor- 
ner Lamartine & Mozart 
$420/mo inci ht & hot 
water524-7560 


Large 2 bedroom apt. with 
porch and fireplace on 
Brookline/Brighton line 
available July 1 $550 includ- 
ing heat. 232-4920 or 
522-6770 


LEASE-NOLSE 
PK DR-Stu $300 
$385 2bd $500 267-6191 
247-2354 


LYNN/SWAMPSCOTT Line 
non-smoking roomate for 
large 2 bdrm 





and T $175/month + 1/3 
utilities Female preferred 
593-7763 


MALDEN-$295 htd 1 bdrm! 
HOMEFOLKS! 497-4300 


MEDFORD-5 rms $375. Nr T! 
HOMEFOLKS! Call 497-4300 


BOSTON 
2 bdrm duplex nr 
Circle, new kitchen and 1 
$475Cali John 267-0300 
days or 445-8130 eves. 


N CAMBRIDGE- 


Available 9/1/83 


NEAR THE 
BEACH! 


Recently remodeled 3 





Plymouth, Ma. 4 fireplaces, 
of storage 


475/month INCLUDES 
HEAT and hot water. Sec. 
dep required. Call Peter 
267-1234 days, 746-5575 
nights and weekends. 














SOUTH END- Large bright 
basement studio on quiet 
street. Clean building, avail 
immed $300 htd. 536-5563 


SOUTH END- Large sunny 
studio hardwood floors, 
marbie fireplace, avail July 1. 
$350 htd. 536-5563 








SOUTH SHORE $165 
Htd studio! Call now! Hurry! 
HOMEFOLKS! 497-4300 


BOSTON TW SE $295 
2 bdrm, AD tert lurry! 
HOMEFOLKS! 497-4300 


WALTHAM-$290 hid stu, nr 
bus HOMEFOLKS! 497-4300 


APTS. WANTED 


$750 reward for Info leading 
to rental of 1 bdrm apt, 
Camb. 7/1 or 8/1, up to 
$325/mo 735-9873 


Artist studio for painting. 
Distinguished young M on 

art teacher non smok, 
700 sq ft minimum. 
665-8113. 











$150 REWARD 
Seek nice 1 bdrm apt HARV 
SQ sing occup excel ref 
$325/mo pret 2 rms & kitch 
492-5422. 


| need a place from Aug 1 - 
sublet or 
roommates. 





7/1 964- 


ip ig — ad = = 
for prof. grap e- 
op 1 BR or studio. Will 
housesit. Sunny, with trees, 
please. Days, M-F, 
254-5400. Lisa. 


“suaasmeonecnamnsictice 
COMMERCIAL 
PACE 


space 
available for August 
1400 square feet. 


267-9060 





497-4300 





ndwd- firs, fireplace, exc 
area, parking, $1100+ utils, 
244-5759. No Fee. 


RENT-A-HOUSE: Wide 
selection, all areas & sizes, nr 
T, low rents. HOMEFOLKS 
Call 497-4300. 


SALEM NH 4 Irg bdrms bath 
kitch 
frpic In 
ideal for house 
rangement 40 min to Boston 
— 1-603-893-5399 even- 
ings 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 


Maine house, barn, 5 acres. 
Nice cond. $33000. Financ- 
ing possible. Owner: 
491-5318 





















ALL 
NOW 









ARBORETUM 
BOSTON (J.P.)- On the 


Arborway. 3 br colonial. Safe 
prestigious loc. Overlooks 
Arboretum’s 260 wooded 
acres. Ali day sunny ex- 
posure. Conv. to MBTA, 
stores, pond, etc. insulated; 
security syst. 12 min. drive to 
Cambridge. $76K cash, or 
BO. Please write: Box 110, 
118 Mass. Ave., Boston 
02115 


CAMBRIDGE prest lo- 
cation, Cambridge 

line.Brick split level abutti 
golf course 3 bedrooms, 
bathrooms, study, family 


= 


EAST be by i ~. 
Lge 10 rm - w. lam 
poten, circa 1840. Comp 
restored. Lge bkyd 
w/stockade w/frpics, ige for- 


owner must sacrifice. 
an offer 567- 1673/86 1-9143 


a emia 
HOUSEMATES 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, serving 
the public for 17 years. 251 
Harvard St Coolidge Corner 
- Sa 734-6469 or 


—_ 3 M/F for coop 
soak Vi welcome, no 
smokers. tral Square 
354-1513 


ALLSTON-2bdrms alone on 





$550/mo (2rms) Avail 9/83, 
l-yr tease Lyn/Alan 
7 


ALLSTON-2F seek 3rd 26+ 
rs 3 bdrm — to Harv Sq 


gon Avail 7/1. 
$128 utils 787-1280 


N. ALLSTON-2W,2M sk W 
(25+) to join coop house. We 








work in human service 

+ the arts + 
share food, chores, 
some + fun. Large Vic- 


or pets. Avail immed 


$170+utit 783-5565 





GAY 
8 COMMUNITY & 


Homemates wel- 
comes and assists § 


for compatible room- 

a mates. We care. 7 
g CALL é 
497-4308 
8 homemates & 

$25 FEE & 
be me me en 


ALLSTON-Nr Harvard Sq, 
2F 2M sk person for 5 bdrm 
hse, Ig yard, free pkg, 
$160+ht & utils, 254-8785. 


ALLSTON- We have a large 
house- 6 working students. 
Summer or perm. Yr choice. 
Music! 782-8398 


ALSTN-hsmt wntd 2 ig rms 4 
mo of July 300+ utils call any- 
time at 787-9275. 


ARL CTR 2F 1M sk 1M for 
warm friendly large semi 
coop house. 140+ utils near 
T no cigs 643-2292 avail 7/1 


ARL HGTS- Near T. . Vic- 
torian hs in peaceful single 
family nbrhood. Driveway, 
front&back yd. Lg garden, 
washé&dryer, furnish exceot 
for bdrms. Full appliance kit. 
Very clean, 7 person, indep 
hshoid seeks solvent, re- 
sponsible rmate who takes 
pride in themself & their sur- 
roundings. N/pets $225/mo. 
646-0321 


ARLINGTON 
Couple seek 2 friendly prof 
Fs 25+ to share irg beaut 
mod house Ali — 
carpets 2 frpics pkng 
No pets/smkrs please $328 
- utils 776-2261 or after 

/ 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS- Prof 
F seeks F/M to share sunny 


mod kit w/dshwshr, no 
smoking, no pets, $350 utils 
included. 646-6207. 


Arlington Heights-M/F quiet 
proff. or student. Open 
, trees, pond, nice 
(150+/210+). 


ARLINGTON HGHTS-M 25+ 
for 6-person hse 
no pets or cigs 
648-3435 after 6pm 


Arigtn Hts-M/F, 22-30. Non- 
smok. for 3-bdrm-hse. Near 
Rte2. Mass Ave. Aug. 1. 
$270+ Bob. Doug 643-4188 


ARLINGTON-M28 -40 to join 


Victorian hse, fpri, w+d, pkg, 
yard.Near T, Spy Pond, ten- 
nis cts.No cigs/pets. $139 + 
approx $65 utils. 643-6951. 


ARLINGTON M/F for sunny 
3bdrm house in quiet 


AUBURNDALE house of 4 w/ 
2 cats nd 2F to replace imm 
occ or 8/1 $200 + ut c2 be- 
lieve-Marc 244-5714 


FEW GOOD MEN 
BROOKLINE/NEWTON- 
Seek 2M (30+) to join 3F 


Diane 731-6667 wknds; 
Ginny 232-4551 eves. 


BEAUTY/PRIVACY 
NEWTON CTR M/F 30+ to 
share Ig vict hse big bdrm 


country setting enuf pets 
244-8 146 


BELMONT-1F to share inde- 
pendent hse w/2M1F. No 
dogs, cigs. Near T, Belmont 
Ctr. 156+ 489-2057 


BELMONT CTR-1 to share 
hse w/ 3 others pkg near T 
no pets $210 + util 489-3513 
aft 7 avail 7/1 or 8/1 


BELMONT-grad or prof F 
mid 208 non-smoker wanted 
to complete friendly fun 
semi-coop household 
w/yard fireplace w/d near T 
$200+ 489-4579 


BELMONT-HOUSE seeki 

M or F 25-35 n smokers av 
7/1 rent inci util approx $200 
on bus line 489-2140 days 
497-2021 eve. 


BELMONT- We're 2F, 1M 
seeking he 29+ bord he 
portive & cohesive house. 

We prefer a semi-veg with 
previous copp exp. We share 
communication responsi- 
bility playfulness & weekly 
house meet . No smoke 
or pets. 489-2242 


BILINGUAL HOU 
CAMB-2F 1 child /Span 
speaking seek M/F to share 
8rm hse Inman Sq semi- 

yard laundry 1 rm 
$175+ 2 adjoinin 
$250+ child ok 87 


BOS-2 responsible house- 
mates for ig F house. 
200, 250/mo have 2 Ig dogs 
267-2597 eves 7-9 only ask 
for Bob 

4 GWM 30's neat, resp 3 


185 ‘uti 

















BRAINTREE 3rd M/F 24+ to 
share 3 bdrm house nr T x- 
way $225 most util 843-8340 
891-6050 Iv msg 
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smk/pet 277-5289. 


BRKL New grp hse sks M/F 
24+ to form friendly coop 
hsehid ig hse. Wanting to 
share food, chores, con- 
versation, + fun. Nr T, no 
smoke, no pets $150-$180 
+utits. Call 566-2576 


F/Shr w-same Wash Sq 
Beacon, mkts, sky It, 3bdr, 
big, top fi, n-cigs, heated, 
porch, leasee, $222 
739-2963 


BROOKLINE- 2F seek prof 
26+ non-smkr 3 bdrm apt 
w/2 bath for 7/1. $330/mo 
w/prkng. 566-7233 after 5. 


BROOKLINE-Roommate 
wanted for house all 
amens 1 rm $260 or 2 rms 
$320 Avail 8/1 566-5456 


CALIF STYLE 
LUXURY 


M or F to share semi-inde- 
pendent Milton mansion 10 
min to downtown by xway 
Spacious rooms w/ free 
standing frples + 65 ft swim- 
ming pool, ig sauna, ig 
steambath, hot tub,billards 
rm, in andoutdoor bars and 
grills, sunny den, card rm, 
Japanese garden, ig loaded 
kitch, formal dining rm, indry 
rm. Total luxury.No pets. Lg 
Private bdrm suite w/ bath 
and use of all common space 
$410+shared utils 566-7402 


CAMB 1bdrm in 3bdrm apt. 
Female rmte 23-29 between 
Harvard Sq and Fresh Pond 
Avail 7/1 $195+1/3 utils 
354-7862 


CAMB- 2F sk M or F 28+ 


pets. $240+ utils. 492- 1098 


CAMB-2 GWMs sk 3rd to 
share 2nd fir apt nr inm Sq & 
T in 3bdrm house Lg LR DR 
& Kit $216+ 576-05 


CAMB/BEL-skng M/F to shr 
warmth laughs support & 
spiritual focus. Have one cat 
4 bdrms 2 1/2 baths 2 fpi 
bkyd pkg w/d+ great loc on 
quiet st. $185+ 576-3337 


Camb/Med 4 sk 3F or M fr 
indep,furn,Vict hse 20 min 
bus ride to Hvd $225 Fred 
391-1394 


CAMB-M or F wanted for 8 
member coop. Share 
food, conversation, music, 
chores. Present -: 24-40. 
Semi-veg. No pets 

Rent $140+ 625-7418. 


CAMB M or F for semi-cp 
hse w 3F, 1M 25+ no smoke 
Central Sq 354-3153 


CAMB N open sunny hse on 
busline sks hsmts 25+ must 


HH 


CAMB-nr Rdcif frndly ind 
hse 3W1M 23-39 sk 1 for 
nice rm $142 inc ht 491-6972 


CAMBPRT Indep busy peo- 
ple in sharing co-op, seeking 
M or F to complete house- 
hold Nr Cent Sq & the river 
Back yard,ige Common Rms 
$190+util Sept 1 497-5424 


CAMBRIDGE-1F 1M 2 cats 
sk 3 M or F 27+ for congenial 
new 5 br coop. Shr veg 
meals, chores. $170+ no 
cigs Aug 1 547-5539. 


CAMBRIDGE-2 rooms in 6 
person house July 1 & July 
15 $220/mo no pets, no 
smoking, between Harvard & 
Inman 


Cambridge F rmmt age 25+ 
wanted to share quaint quiet 
house w/1F 1M $135+util 
876-6221 


CAMBRIDGE-mature ye 
new modern MIT og 
stove 3 bdrm 2 yore 
wsh yd $425+ utils 491-7 





CAMBRIDGE-M&F seek pol. 
consc. M or F to share living 
space. Lg. rm. Yd. $250/inci. 
util 354-7916 eves 


CAMBRIDGE Porter Sq in 
ige Victorian hse. 2 kit, 2 
baths, $225 inc utils. 
628-5468 let ring. 


CAMB/SOM LINE-2M 1F 
27+ seek rmmt for sunny 
spacious apt on 2nd & 3rd fir 
of 2 family, Porch, 

$225+ utils, 628-9027. 


CAMB/SOM M sk 2F or 2M 
to shr furn Vict hse 20 min 








643-4071 








Not smaning Temas share 


12-rm_ victorian in 


1 near grn T $175 
+ pty util/mo 566-0530 


no pets. 


Coop house looking for 
1IM&1F nice+ plenty space 

diet macrobiotic 
oriented.interest Yoga 
health music $225 inci util + 
heat JP 522-5646 


CO-OWNER 
run JP house 
seeks woman to co-own. No 
pets or children. We're ages 
34-45 3M + 2W. Please call 
524-4494 


DORCHESTER- Nr Ash- 
mont. Lg hse rented by 
group. Looking for congenial 
non-smkr, M (or F) 24-34. 
$145, 6/19. 825-9057 


DORCHESTER - yg prof M 
seeks M/F to share ig 3 
bdrm, immac. Maint. 2biock 
frm Shamut T Nice b 
Meivilie Park sect Call 
282-7780 450/2+U nonsmk 


DORCH MELVILLE PK 
Sk grad student for prof man 
to share comfortable 12 rm 
hse w/professor. D/w, some 
a/c, wash & dry, nr Red Line. 
$205+ sec dep. 436-1538 
Paul, early am or aft 6pm 


E. SOM hsmte wntd 2 spend 
sumr in spacious co-ed apt 
near T. $150/mo + 1/5 util 
628-7383 fun 


CONTEMPORARY 
FRAM-ige new 3bdrm hse 2 


1/2 bth 2frpl skylights yd nr 
. Pike + rt 9 875-2030 eves + 
wkends keep trying 


FRNDLY COOP HSE 
NEWTON HGHLDS- Sm 
room in beaut big hse share 

ood times chores meals nr 

$145 inc uts. 332-3901 


HOPKINTON 

Prof M w/dog sks M/F 25+ 
pet possible share 3 bdrm 
comtemporary 2 bath frp! 
w/d d/w m/w wooded set- 
ting near Routes 9-495-Pike. 
No “8 smokers. $275+ Ed 
435-5052. 


Housemate wanted to share 
large, beautiful home in 
Brighton w/2 cats and 1 per- 
son. 28+ working person 
pref. $312/mo+ util. Yard 
and parking. 782-0129 

HOUSEMATES 
Near Jamaica Pond 2?//F 
24+ stable working persons 
to share 5 br house 
w/wdstove rent $142 + utl 
after 5 522-3665 


JAZZ+ MIRACLES 
Jazz mus sks 2 pers 24+ for 


(esp course n Miracles) a + 
491-7221 


JP 2F&2M Ikg for F to 
beaut 10 rm coop hs w/ 
+porch Nr Arb pond + 
Frpic in bdrm $225 inc ail N 
cigs No pets 524-3412 


JP-2M 1F seek 1F 25+ non- 
smoker spacious sunny hse 
large rm Wooded area 
$165+ utils 522-8294. 


JP-2M/F for ind househid 
quiet student types pref 
neighbrhd safe but not 
classy 117mo 522-4131 


JP 3F sk 4th for femnist coop 
safe nbhd nr T&pond snny 
frnshd apt No smk No 
pets. Summer sbiet $105 Fail 
option $140 522-4155 


JP-3 prof F skng resp prof F 
for beaut Pond side hse in 
July. NO musi- 
cians/pets/smoking. 
524-2695. 


JP-amiable diverse group 


Pond & T. No critters, 
tobacco. $120+ utils, dep. 
522-5739 


JP-F 27+ for pond side 
house with 1F2M. We are 
neat, friendly and share a 
weekly meal. $165+ utils. No 
pets or smokers 522-9680 


JP F rmte feminist house fr 
arboreteum + T 5 yr 
semi-vey frpice piano n pets 
$150/mo + heat + utils 
524-3558 


JP-M/F to share 2 bdrm apt 
very clean close to Brkin 
$150 a month + utils cali Don 
522-9649 or 566-9008 work. 


JP M or F to share Irg sunny 
3bdrm house nr Pond 
Arboretum & T. Non-smkr. 
$207 +utils 524-2228 


JP STUDIO live-in F 26+ 
2rooms avail ideal for artist, 
etc. nr T $180 +sec 
+util 6-15 Jane 524-1603 


JP-4temp or perm) M 29 sk 
friendly but independent F or 
nonsexist M $175 + negot nr 
Arb, T quiet st, yrd, 522-7908 


LAKE & LAWN 


pets OK, veg 
preferred. $120+. Cali (in 
Taunton) 824-0280 eves. 


LEX-Lg sunny rm for F 26+ 
indep respon quiet neat. Bus 
to Camb 2 acres no pets 
$175+ 861-8737 


LINCOLN- M/F in 3 br home, 
frpl. Acres, screen porch, xc- 
ski $350 Joel 259-0753. Lv 
msg. 
LINCOLN-Cpi sks same to 
shr sunny ge hse. Lots of 
stag B ool, fireplace 
S500 59-8592 


Marblehead nice rm. 
w/retdg., sink It. tel. 
Priv. entry, on bus line. Walk 
to beach, stores and bikes 
avail. pkg. Prof. or Bus. W 
pret .. $45/wk. call 


2 bd rm condo off xway $250 
includes ail serious 
Only 837-9240 


MED/ARL 2M iF 8k F to shr 
Ay nada ade eyo 
jr trans sorry no dogs $144 
+ util 396-7245 


MEDFORD-4F&2M_ sk 
1M26+ 8/1 Ig vict hse, 
yd,grdn,frpics,pkngnr T, 
15min Bost Shr mis,chores. 
No pets, 


laughs. cigs 


391-6705 
MEDFORD- Sk 4th to share 


quiet 
area no pets light smoking. 
$175+ util. 391-3496 


Country Living-Sk 
vi nonsmok 


. ing, M 
F, Gay or Straight, to 
on 120 


dead end st safe quiet rea- 
sonable rent 442-4612 
female pref. avail 7-1 


NCAMB 3sk M/F for ig 1/2 
hs indep sunny w/yard or T 
call 661-1074 or 497-7566 


CAMB/SOMER-M/F wanted 
for 8 member coop. Share 
good food, conversation, 
music, chores. Present ages 
24-40. Semi-veg. pets or 
cigs. Rent $140+ 623-7418 


NEEDHAM-1F 2M seek 1F 
25+ share ig beaut Vic home 
quiet street nr 128, w/d non 
smok $150+ util + security 
444-1322. 


NEEDHAM-Hsmte(MorF) 
wtd to shr aesthetic dec 
turn-of-cent hme (ig back ya 
w/apple trees) w/2F and 1M. 
w/d dw close to shops easy 
commute to Boston Call 
444-4212. 


NEW CEN Nr swimming 
165+ Rm w porch, 195+ Rm 
w sink. Great hse (oak, lace, 
piano, laund. etc.) warm + 
ind Nr T and stores 969-5341 


VICTORIAN HOME 
NEWTON CORNEP-is seek- 
female housemate. 


individuals: we share chores 
but not food or cooking. 
$215/month includes utilities 
2 months deposit. Please no 
more pets. 964-6833 


NEWTON-2M/2F seek 
hsemte for friendly room in 
friendly/indep hse 5bd in 
all, 2baths, yrd, deck, prkg, 
nr tennis crt $250 inci ali util 
28+ 965-3907 


NEWTON/AUBURN 5 min Rt 
128 & Riverside MBTA Lrg 
rms Antique colonial Super k 
& B Yard Pkng $325 inc util 
527-4552 


NEWTON CORNER-M/F, 

sunny house. 150+ util. 
Garden,woodstove,semi- 
coop. Avail July 1 or soon 
after 965-9867 


NEWTON CR-Friendly semi- 
veg hse sks adult 25+ to 
share food. Chores. Child 
OK. No smokers. Avail mid 
June. $180+utils. 332-5978. 


NEWTON CTR 2M iF seek 
prot F 25+ to share friendly 
spac 4bdrm co-op apt w/ yd 
& Giese 5min to lake, tennis 
& T No smk/pets $150+utils 
964-8268 


NEWTON CTR-M/F cedar & 
po a contemp hse in forest. 
riv rm & bth, shr home w/4 
others, 2 fpris, 2 sunny 
decks, Ivng rm, dnng rm, 
readng area, kitch, toT 
+prkg. $360+. 566-7402. 


NEWTON-friendly coop 
household of adults+kids 
seeks M for 6/1 Semiveg 9br 
vic w/d $200/mo + sec dep 
527-3477. 


NEWTON HGLNDS-Cpl 
w/daughter sks indiv. 25+ to 
shr friendly, clean environ- 
ment. Pref. ae 
smk or pets Nr T & hiwys. 
Wood ht inci. $200+ u Call 
969-0954 


NEWTON HIGHLNDS-2M 1F 
seek F to share house. No 
more pets. $175+. 
527-07 16. 


NEWTON LF- Prof pers 26+ 
non-smoker for indep hse in 
ig Vic woodstove pkg indry 
norhd nr T + Pike tennis no 
more pets $250 + util 
964-2942 


NEWTON NEEDHAM W. 
Roxbury area Responsible 
working F25 w/ 2yr old boy 
seeks to share home w/ 
other single parent(s) 


NEWTON UPR FLS- 1 prof M 
or F 25+ to shr ig Vict dpix nr 
T w/pkg, yd, w/d, on quiet 
st., w/2F-2M avail 7/1 $200+ 
utils, no more pets pis. 
332-1439 


NEWTONVILLE- 2F sk 2 for 
great apt in ig hse! 2 bths, 2 
prohs, ig yd. 25+. No . 
pets. + utils. 


NEWTONVILLE- ASAP M/F 
for large i t & 
fr house $157+. Call 
527-2675 


NEWTONVLLE M/F 25+ to 
share ig house w/ 6 others 2 
cats no more smokers 157+ 
uts June 1 527-2675 after 
6:00pm 


CLEAN COUNTRY Liv- 


ING 
NORFOLK-We are looking 
for another prof to share a 
beautiful spacious house on 
3 secluded acres. No 
smokers. No pets. Call Jon 
528-6699 or Barbara 
429-7000. 


PETS WELCOME 
F prof seeks 2 prof for beaut 
3 bdrm house on. lake. 
Woodstove, lawn, oe 
ferred. $140+. Cail (in Taun- 
ton) 824-0280 eves. 


QUIET IN CAM- 


BRIDGEPORT 
2F 1M looking for very quiet 
responsible neat 


ROOMATE WANTED 
BRKL veg co-op 3M + 1F sk 


ROSLINDALE M/F 27+ 
share Vic house W2 pkng 
safe no pets $210 mth 
327-8976 after 6pm. 


SO END-M/F 30+ to shr 
spac ape twnhse w/M, 
2F gem. gardn, pkg, $150+ 
262-9319 


SO END M/F/cpi to shr 
beau, Ig dpix w/ GM cp! Must 
be stable, resp $225 
267-6782 


SOMERVILLE-2M 2F sk 
older rspsbie neat person 


grp living. Nice hse on quiet 
st, MBTA, bkyd. No stdnt, 
pet, tbc $106+ utils. 
628-3282 


SOMERVILLE-MEDF 
Seek 1 for 5 rm house on hill, 
yard, garden, lots space, 
sunny rm avail now w/d/d, 

pkg nice animals, 
seek 130+ prof to share with 
2F $185+ call 628-5940 after 
5 


WATERTOWN-Lrg sunny 
house near river T 2Ms 
seek 2Ms Avail immed $265 
inc all plus xtras 926-4992 


WAT 22+ 2M to share nice, 
large 4 br apt. porch. No 
smoking nr T no pets 
185/mo + utils Phil/Steve 
926-1205 eves 


WATERTOWN-1M, 1F sk 1F 
to share dpix. Must be cin. 
nosmkng no pets Tavail 
$166.67+ util. Nice area 
924-7298 


WATERTOWN 2M 2F seek 1 
person for irg indep house by 
T. Parking washer/dryer, 
yard, no pets or smkg. 
$170+ avail now. 926-7 


WATERTOWN-F 25+ 


WATERTOWN-Join our in- 
dependent M/F non-smok- 
ing household. Beautiful 
home yard porches parking 
nr T women preferred cai 
926-5527 evenings 


WATERTOWN L seeks 2 F 
home-oriented, over 25, lef- 
tist, no smkrs. Share food, 
some meals. July 1 $197 + 
$227+ 923-8962 


WATERTOWN M23+ 
wanted 3 bdrm hse, yard, 
trees, driveway, lots space. 
Near T, Hvd Sqre. Call after 6 
923-9472 


PRIVATE SALE 

EL PASO, T S 
40 or more acres. 
on site getting 2000 4 acre. 
| will sell direct 1 per if 
you or your investment 
group take at least 40. if 
downpayment large ' 
will finance at 1 pt 


Lucas, 
Magnolia, MA 01930 


ee mec mce 
ROOMMATES 
MATCHING =o” 
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ROOMMATES” == 


11N A MILL 
Strict vegetarian seeks 


same. Will move for right 
person- space avail- must fit 
to a T- precisely. 369-2212 


2 rmmtes to share 3 bdroom 
duplex conv to Central and 
Kendall Sq 190 mo 
576-2665. 


7 MIN TO HAYMKT 
F wtd to share beautiful 6rm 
apt hardwd firs piano avail 
immed 884-3469 889-2866 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


300M-MATES INC, the orig- 
nal and most experienced 
‘oommate service, serving 
he public for 17 years. 251 
darvard St, Cor- 


Coolidge 
yer. Call today! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. 


ALLSTON-Large, semi-veg. 
Culturally/polically active 
coll. Hshid seeks M/F's 
sublet poss. 782-2633 


ALLSTON- Non smoking 
prof F to shr 3 bdrm on 
Comm Ave 7/1. $166/month 
incl ht, a/c. 787-5107 


ALLSTON-non smoker, 1 rm 
avail in 3 bdrm apt, $120+ 
utils, 787-4315. 


ALLSTON-Nonsmoking 
rmate sought for 

two bdrm 2/ view near T heat 
+ hw inc $250 739-4547 


Aliston-share 3 bdrm house 
$150 +util & security.Must 
be drug and alcohol free.No 
pets 787-5920 


ARL-1M 2F sk prof M 22+ 

‘ous w/sense of humor 
or sunny spacious relaxed 
indep hse w/ porches garage 
15 min Hvd Sq 648-2041 


Arlington: M/F rmt to live 
w/4 others. Parking yard nr T 
No pets 115+ phone: 
646-5954 


LOOKING FOR A ROOMMATE? 
TRY THE ORIGINAL! 


MATCHING ROOMM-MATES, INC. 


18 years serving the public. The original and most experienced 
roommate service! A member of the Mass. State, Greater Boston, 
and Brookline Chamber of Commerces. 


$25 Fee 


Register NOW and for SEPTEMBER! 


(COOLIDGE CORNER) 


MATCHING ROOM-MATES, INC. 
251 HARVARD ST., BROOKLINE 02146 


Mon.-Fri., 9a.m.-8p.m.; Sat.: 9a.m.-5p.m.; Sun.: 11a.m.-5p.m. 
a 


$6.00 OFF! 


Bring this Coupon! 


6/18-6/28 


SOMERVILLE WEST-1M 1F 
seek M/F 24+ to share beau- 
tiful house near Tufts avail- 
able July 1 200+ utilities call 
6°3-0480 


SIMERVILLE-Winter Hill 
M/F 23+ sought for rm in 3- 
pers house avail Jul 1 low 
rent + util. Must be neat, 
fairly Wuiet but friendly Music 
OK. 625-0577 wknts aft 6. 


SOM nr Port/Davis rmmate 
28-35 for quiet spacious apt 
$165 +util nonsmok pf July 1 
or sooner 776-0837 


SOUTH END-2 Gay males sk 


minded & like cats. Smoker 
ok $175+ electricity $83 se- 
curity deposit 247-3975 


s END-GM “SOUGHT. To 


SHARE ELEGANT 16 room 
home mins to Copley avail 
immed from $250/mo inci 
util 266-2708. 


SUDBURY-3 prof adults in ig 
Victorian on 2 acres. 2 Rm 
suite $300/mo 35 mn to Bos- 
ton no more pets WE have 


fpice, woods, con- 
geniality 443-6795, 


peat AR cal cast A 
TAUNTON- 2F profs seek 
same for beaut 3 bdrm 
house on lake. Woodstove, 
lawn, pets OK, veg pre- 
ferred. $120+. Cali 824-0280 


UNION *SQ/SOM-group hse 


VICTORIAN 
HOUSE 


JP 3m 2F need 1F for 
beaut Vict. house near pond 


Co-op semi- No s 
newly renov. 3195+ uy tot 
§22-1272 


WELLESLEY-share nice 
home ig yrd grdn poss int in 


person a catraed skills 
Cali Kim at 431-7 


WATRTWN- 2 
prof(1M,1F)seek 1M 1F 25+ 
cheerful rspnsbi hsmts to 
share 4bdrm hse on T one 
bdrm 6/1, one 7/1 no cou- 

pets, kids, tobacco. 
$162.50+ht+util 923-4326 
from 6-11pm 


F escort sks rmmt to shr tux- 
urious home nr rt 128 & Pike. 
Pref F escort or open minded 
person.No Smokers.Must be 
neat & have car. PPs write 
PO Box 61 Auburndale MA 
02166 


WESTON 1 rmte for 
spacious 3bdrm house w/ 1M 
& 1F with acres of woods 
Must be sociable and sol- 
vent. Prefer no cigs. Very 
conv location nr Pike 128 
and trans. $250+ Cali 
AFTER 1PM 235-3716 


WESTWOOD- 3 young profs 
seek 4th F pref to share their 
lovely home. Lg bdrm semi- 
priv bath, yard, prkng, nr 
trans & rec, easy commute, 
non-smkr, no pets. $275 ail 
utils. 329-1743 


WINTHROP ON THE SEA 
2bdrm inc ail ut laundry pis 
be mature and a happy ind 
poss of take over in apt 15 
min to Boston beatiful | am a 
clin SW M/F 350p/m fr July 1 
8460553 


W MALDEN HOUSE 
M/F prof or grad stud to 
share quiet 4br vict hse Indry 
pking walk to Oak Grove sta 
conven Boston Cambr 
$195+Mike 245-3025. 


W. NEWTON-3M sk M/F to 
share lovely 4bdrm colonial, 
Very convenient to T & Mass 
Pike & Rte 128. D&D, W&D, 
great yard, & 3 very laid back 
professionals. $187.50 +util. 
Avail 7/1, 332-4043 eves 


NEWTON share 1/2 2 bdrm 
home M 25-35 ro My 
util inc $300 527- non- 
smkr pise 
a 
WOBURN Resp M/F for nice 
sunny 3 bdr in house w/2M, 
26, 34 nr 128+93, no cigs, 
pets 150+util+sec Dennis 
Randy after 8pm 933-3547 


MONEY WELL 
Workshop for people who 


are tired of 
broke. Gall 876-2116 tor ape 


DIAL-A-MESSAGE 
Advertising and not home to 
receive calis? 24 hr phone 
ans $9.95/mo. 739-1115. 


731-9105 7pm. 
ALL 1F own rm w/ 3 friendly 


All-GWM 31 sks GWM/F To 
shr cmpi frn 2 bdrm apt cin 
resp no pets nonsmok $250 
254-2164. 


SEPTEMBER 
LEASE 


Avail 7/1 254-2668 


ALLSTON-2M/F outgoing 
prot/gr needed fo 3br house 
frpl nice area pref long term 
no ons $220 prk/utils 
783-1628. 


; y toT, 
$237 inc ht & hw. 783-5415. 


ALLSTON 4 feminists seek 1 
for veg co-op No 
smkng/pets or long 
term $145+ 782-9069 
Aliston-clean mature 
rmmate wid for irg house 
ea et 
Stv, ft and bk yards 782-7861 


ALLSTON F Art student sks 
mature responsible F for rm 
in 2br apt near T 
80mo 782-4289 


ARL-east Jul 1. Friendly 
mature f to share nice 
spacious apt with 4 others. 
Sorry, no smk or pets. conv 
to T and stores. $127+ pis 
call 646-5587. 


Ari Hgts M or F rmmate for 3 
bdrm apt on T prkg 200 + 
646-6203 


ARL HTS- 2 responsible 
grad students seek 3rd to 
share 3 bdrm on T line. Non- 
smoker/ no pets. $130+ heat 
+ util. 643-8461 after 6pm. 
Avail now. 


ARL HTS 3F nd M/F for 4 br 
hse w porch fin bsmt sm 
yard, pkg nr bus, tra $194/m 
+util call 641-1849 


gwe RMMATE WNTD 
ARL-rmmate wnted GWM 
for priv house rnt 100 mo + 
1/2 utils. Free prkg, yard, 
vegetable garden. Me Levi 


rein only. 646-0303 
ARLINGTON CTR 


F wanted for 9 room semi- 
coop duplex off Mass Ave. 
We like quiet times as well as 
parties. No temps & no 
smurfs!! $146+ 
646-8629 aft 5pm. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS- LF 
seeks same 25+ to share 2 
bdrm apt $150+ utils. Avail 
immed. Terri 643-2392 


ARL-M/F wntd for 4 bdrm 
apt nr shops, theater, T 
$150/m + util. Wrkng person 
pret. 648-2729 


BACK BAY 


pref. 
1-580- 


BACK BAY- 2 rmmts wntd to 
shr 3 bdrm apt on Comm 
Ave. Sm rm $287/mo. Lg rm 
$350/mo incids all utils. 


ccsinsatemnanemiamaiiniamsiiaiaaen 
BACK BAY-2 to share Ig 2 


ES 
BACK BAY AREA F prof or 
stdnt for ig 3bdrm 7/1. Priv 
bath, d-d w-w crpt near Ari T 
$252+ 426-2034 eves 


SS 
BACK BAY F 23-26 to shr 
3bd condo on Comm Ave be- 
tween D & E clean lux bidg 
w/ idry $365 htd Call 
536-8142 


BACK BAY-M22+ rm in 5br 
w/3F, 1M July 1, Sept 1 
236/mo fall option 266-7 198 


BACK 


spacious apt. preter: 
River view $240 437-9178 
BACKBAY-wnt to shr 3 bdrm 


aft noon or Frank 266-4228. 
BAY VILLAGE-irmmte 


Own room. No cigs or pets. 
Avail now to 86/31. 
$317/month call 482-4023 


BEACON HILL 
Quiet, responsibie non- 
smoker, M/F 22-29, to share 
beautiful two-bedroom 
apartment for summer or 
longer-term. Perfect lo- 
cation; big, sunny, parquet 
floors, working fireplace, din- 
ingroom, private roofdeck 
with a spectacular view. 
$480/mo each inci heat & hot 
water. Availabie late June 
Call now! 720-2133 


BEACON HiILL-1F needed 
for 3floor apt w/ patio- sunny 
safe anytime 720-3747 


BEACON HILL atr apt 220 
ea. | need a compatible & 
quiet F rmt w good ref. im a 
quiet teacher | don't drink 
ove. or smoke Peter 
5235057 7pm oniy 


BEACON HILL 
Mature F wtd for 2 bdrm apt 


reat loc sunny frpi quiet 
$050 including heat. Avail 
9/1 227-7431 or 492-7623 


BEACON HILL- Prof F rmate 
asap wid 2 bdrm, ivg+ 
rm, exposed brick, sun roof, 
H+H2O0 inc $300/mo 
725-2634 9-5 


BEACON HILL seeking M/F 
prof to share lux, furn, mod 
apt thru Aug $350/mo Call 
Paul at 253-4304 


Bed/Burl. friendly M/F prof. 
mid 20's to ‘share nice 2 
bdrm c same. $255 John, a 
6pm, 272-4380 


BEL-F/M 28+ for 2 rms in 
winsome hse. Share warm, 
witty talk, meals w F 2M kid 
OK nr T 260+ 489-4284. 


BELMONT-1M, 1W., not cple 
seek 3rd rmmte 27-35 No 
smokers no pets pis. Smail 


$240+ utils & ht 489-1898 


BELMONT- F & M sk 3rd 
25+ for friendly home on 
quiet street. Beaut, sunny 
duplex nr T. Shr food & ex- 
penses. $195+. 484-3529 


BELMONT- Prof F sks same 


nr Beaconsfid T shops indy 
230htd+util no pkng/smkn 
act now 720-1372dys 
731-80 17eves 


BOS-7/1 F rm wnt MUS FINE 


BOS SE- 3 yng prof GWM 
need 4th for beaut 4 bed 
twnhse. Avail now! $300+ 
Cali 338-6317 or 423-4826 


BOSTON 1bdrm in 2bdrm S. 
End apt. Non smoker pref. 
$275 inci heat. Avail 7/1 


20-40 to share very nice 
3bdrm spacious apt 150/mo 
+utils 242-3017 


BOSTON Looking for GM to 

share large apt 

Brigham’s Circle Mostly furn 

$225/mo everything inc Call 

— ask for Dave or 
om 


BOSTON nr Brig Cir, NU 
Wentworth. Share lar 
bed w/3 students. 160/mo 
442-3104 or 442-6940 


BOSTONS best deal! 
M25.Beau 2bd apt. 
frpi;deck,view,pkng 
$285/htd DON: 242-2748 


BOSTON waterfront Prof M 
34 seeks rmt for 6/1 lux 3 
bdrm triplex apt $376/mo all 
inc Cail Frank 227-6246 


Boston-WM 
nonsmoker sks M who needs 


BRI ALL-2 sk 24+ nonsmk 


BRI/BRKL-2 prof F age 25+ 
ige sunny carpeted apt. Nr T 
& park No pets/smokng 
$245/mo ht inc. 735-0813. 


BRI/BRKLN-nonsmk quiet 
responsible pref grad/prof to 
shr 2 br mod apt nr T a/c d/w 
$275/mo 731-6389 


BRi-Comm Ave. F rmmte 


2br close to Comm Ave, 
stores, T. 6/26-8/31 w/opt to 
stay. $173/mo incl ht+hw 
Nan or Cindy. 787-0315 


BRIGHTON-1F (22+) wanted 
by F to share big 2 bdrm hse 
June 1. $237 +. Near T. No 
pets 783-1971 


782-2072 or 782-7323 


BRIGHTON 2M seek 1 M/F 
for semi-vegi semi-coop 
household no smokers avail- 
able now 254-4640 


BRIGHTON-3F seek 4th for 
2nd fi of house. Own room 
furnished, yard no pets 
$180+util 782-1196 


W889-0498 Peggy 


BRIGHTON-F rmmte needed 
to shr condo July & Aug per- 
fect for students $140/mo 
incl utils & pool priveleges 
Call 787-0742 


$237.50 inc ht/hw, 


BRIGHTON Jewish F prof 
seeks same for spac 2 bdrm 
mod k+b porch nice area 
254-0258 betw 6-1 1pm 


BRIGHTON-M 23 sks same 4 
bd mod kit, prcevh, frpi 2 min 
to T, No pets cigs avail 8/1 
180+ 782-0963. 


BRIGHTON-prof F 
nonsmoke 26+ share 2br w/ 
same nr BC on T 7/1. $238 
734-0726 


Comm Ave T. M/F grad/prot 
st pkg $230 inci ht 254-3350 


BRKL-1F non smok for 4 
bdrm apt Cool Cor $187/mo 
inc ht & H2O, Call 232-4192. 


BRKL-F 25-35 non-smoker 
veg for 2 bdrm apt nr T $222 
heated 734-8060 7/1 M&F 
aft 6 T-Th 10-11:30 pm 


The Guaranteed 
Phone in 
Classified 
Service From 


Phoenix 
CALL 267-1234 


BRKL-F sks 2F for 3br apt 
$161/mo inc ht/hw avail 7/1 
near T cali 738-7173. 


BRKLINE- 1 bdr in 3 bdr apt 
M/F, 23-28, non-smok, work- 
ing-prof, nr T + stores, avail, 
June 1. 731-6640 


BRKLINE-F to shr 3rd fir in 
condo area nr Civd Crci T w 
1m & 1f. Lrg rms wikin cists 
lov st wndws parquet firs 
sipng cings eatin ktchn 


25-o0 dd ior irg quiet 3 1/2 
bdrm w/2* avail 7/1 
491-2125 734-7073. 


BRKLNE-1 yr + ? sublet © 
25-35 for irg quiet 3 1/2 
bdrm w/2F frpic d/d avail 
7/1 491-2125 734-7073 
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MATCHING 
ROOMMATES | 


inal and most 

roomate service, serving the 
public for 17 years. 251 
Harvard St 

Cali today! 734-6469 or 
734- ‘ 


Brkine nr BU quiet M 27 
seeks rmte to share 2 bdrm 
apt., furnished 195mth inc 
util. 734-2078 nosmkrs 


cigs/pets $156 inc heat 
277-7055 


BRKLNE-seek resp F to 
share irg Vict house avail 
now inc utils 739-6888 
(nr T exc loc) 


BRKLN-F rmt for ig br in 
beautiful 3br apt near Cool 
Cor. Share w2F/3cats. $233 
mo/htd 7/1 731-2110 


BRKLN-Prof. GWM 30+ to 
share quiet neat 2 bdrm 
condo on T. $300 + 1/2 tel + 
elec 738-0656 


BRKL-prof F 32 sks quiet 
resp F28+ nonsmkr for be 
aut 2 bedr apt in house frpi 
yard nrT $275 inc ali utils 
277-9288. 


BRKL-sm rm in qt clean apt 
Nr T avail 7/1, $138.75+sec 
inc ht, call eves, 734-8546. 


BRL-2 bd avail in swell oid 
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COOLIDGE CRNR need grad 
stu non-smkr share ig kosher 
apt w/father&pt time family 
327-1136 


BROOKLINE F to share 2bdr 
w/ prot F on Beacon St nr 
Clev. Cir. Non-smoker, no 
$242.50 w/ utils. 


BROOKLINE 1F 25+ to 
share lovely large apt w/3 
other Fs w/d in bidg 
$225/mo. Call 232-0275 


BROOKLINE F 24+ kosher 
and/or veg 2bdrm spacious 
nr T summer sublet with 
Sept. option. $215.50/ 
month 566-6808 


BROOKLINE F 24+ to share 
large Coolidge Corner apart- 
ment. Non-smoker 
$190/month. Call 277-0167 


BROOKLINE-F/M in 30s to 
shr fun apt nr T. 2 unfurn 
rms. No smkg or drugs pis. 2 
Spiritually devoted F + girl 
10. $175/m + heat & phone 
July & Sept 1. Call 277-7431 
eves 


BROOKLINE-F to share 
2bdrm apt Cleveland Circle 
area $210 parking no smok- 
ing Call 566-1955 


BROOKLINE Male room- 
mate wanted great loc near T 
stud ok avi now pkg 
232-6489 


BROOKLINE NICE Art, 
Prof female non smk for 3 
bed apt. Porch plus many ex- 
tras. 185. plus util. Call 
731-4047 or 322-8171. 


BROOKLINE on the T share 





BROOKLINE- Prof F to share 
huge 3 bdrm 2 bath luxury 
condo. Lndry, 
storage, on T, Parks. $325 ai! 
utils paid. 734-7094 


$144.75 232-2160 after 6PM 


BROOKLINE-SF 20-30 non- 
smkr to shr 4 bdrm condo 
w/2M & 1F. $170+utils, nr T, 
safe & quiet, 232-0620, keep 
. 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE- sk 
2F rmte $250/mo heated nr 
T 738-7371, aft 4pm 

No smkng. No pets. 


CALIFORNIA 
LUXURY 


MILTON M or F to share 
mansion 10 min to dwntwn 
Luxury common space 
shared w/ others 65 ft pool, 
sauna, steambath, hot tub, 
Japanese garden, pool rm, 
card rm, and much more Lg 
private bdrm w/ bath suite 
$410+shared util 566-7402 





SAMB-1M1F Ig apt nr Hvd, 






mr 497-1158. 


Camb-1M 25+ for coop hse 
share chores,cooking no 
cigs or pets pis $112+ 
661-0887 til 10pm 


Camb-1 MF prof or studt 
24+ for 2-3 bdrm apt betwn 
Chas R & Central Sq 140/ 
mo. +util 876-4178 


CAMB 1M to share a 3bdrm 
apt with 2M. No smoke no 
pets. Near T and MIT. 
$125/mo heat inci, avail July 
1 call Doug 4917964 


CAMB- 2F sk 1F nonsmk for 
3 br ig sunny apt loc nr T 
& Univer Jul 1 + util. 
876-3022 


CAMB-2F sk F for 3 br avail 
Jui 1 $200 htinci call eves 
661-5833 


CAMB- F/M ind 23+ to shr 















































avaii 7/1. No 
smkrs/pets. Not a summer 
sublet. 876-6319 











like cats 492-0861 


H-Sq-2br w/d&d, air cond, 
heat & hw $300. M 27 seeks 


Camb Huron Av sk M/F 25+ 
4 apt furn w/qntiques pine 
firs bay wind eat-in kit w/d 
avail 6/1 $280 ail utils no cigs 
Bill 547-5725 8-1 1pm 


CAMB-INMAN SQ-M/F wntd 
for July 1 137/mo + utils 4 
bdrms, w/d dshwshr sun no 
cigs Harry 492-7959. 


CAMB: M/F for own rm 2br 
apt betw Harv + Ctri sq part 
turn, laundry, fireplace, inter 
com no cigs or pets $227 inci 
heat July? Gene 354-5871. 


CAMB-M/F non smkr 27+ to 
share spacious sunny apt in 
beautiful Inborhood nr 
Harv Sq inc ht, utils, 
w/d, 491-0615 eves, 
884-0843 days Alfred. 


CAMB-M/F resp & indep 
25+ shre 3 bdrm duplex 
w/2M 30's 2bths a/c frpic 2 
yds $280 inci utils no pets 
547-5459 eves FRED 


CAMB-M&F seek resp M&F 
for 4br n of Rindge Ave. 
friendly, indep $100 inci ht 
avi mid-Juen 354-2739 


CAMB-M or F to share 5 brm 
house with 3 other adults + 
12 year old $225/260 inc ut! 
876-0390. 


CAMB-neat responsible 
woman wanted for July 1 w/ 
fall option 2br apt near green 
And red line $142 inc ht no 
smokers pets or 
homophobics please 
868-6978 


CAMB-need amiable indep 
M rmmte fr irg quiet apt nr 
Hvd Sq w/F 30+ no cigs 
$235 call 547-8375 12-8 


Camb nr Inman Sq F + M w/ 


no pets; sunny apt 131+util 
876-1076 keep trying 


CAMBRIDGE 1M rmmt, non- 
smkng, to “Share spacious, 
sunny, 7rm apt. nr inman Sq 
w/2M 30's. 492-6739 


CAMBRIDGE-2F 1M seek 
M/F 25+ for large sunny apt 
begin July 1 Rent $170+ util 
Call 661-8869 


CAMBRIDGE 2M seek 3rd 
rmte for 3 bdrm apt in Fresh 
Pond area. Must see. Avail- 
able imm. $250+. 876-9234 


CAMBRIDGE 
3 working F 25-37 seek 4th F 


to join feminist coop hse 
$187 +util avail 9/1 no cigs 
or pets 547-2645 


CAMBRIDGE-F 
wanted for 
Porter + 
$200+utils 492-8593 or 
491-4425 


CAMBRIDGE-F sks F 28+ to 
shr sunny 2 br apt nr Hvd Sq. 
Lndry $237+tuil+ht Call am 
& eve 864-4992. 


CAMBRIDGE-M/F for 3 
bdrm apt. Nr Harv Sq. $180+ 
utis Call after 6pm and 
wknds 864-4765 


CAMBRIDGEPORT-M or F 





Jonn 253-4741 
497-1299 ev 


3 lef fem sk mature resp F 
25+ share beaut Cambprt 
hm food (semi-veg) warmth 
pol sm meais no cigs 175 + 
avail 7/1 call 354-6740 


Cambridgeport share quiet 
spacious furn home privacy, 
parking, nr trans schools 
$185 inci all utilities Paul 
547-0798 


CAMBRIDGE-Quiet person 
to share w/2M in Central 
Square. Please no tobacco, 
homophobics 








CAMBRIDGE, rm in 3bdrm 
apt near Harvard Sq., quiet, 
$165/mo ht incl Non smoker. 
497-0370 


CAMB F to sh 2 bd rm apt nr 
Ptr Sq Avail July 1st. $215 ht 
incid. Call Vangie 661-1113 


CAM/SOM-2M sk M/F Ji-Ag 
sbit, 10 mn wk Hvd Sq. Sny 
prch w/d. No smkr $196 + ut 
628-1697 











CAMBRIDGEPORT 
M/F to share 2 bedroom apt, 
prefer non-smoker. 
$250/mo. Call Pat 497-6161 
eves, 543-2422 days. 


CENTRAL SQ Cpi + 1 per- 
son (23+) to share 3 bdrm 
apt with M + cat, summer or 
longer 497-6704 


CHESTNUT HILL 
seeks F to shr sunny com- 
fortable 2 bdrm carpt offstr 
park 250 inci ht Carol 
325-5203 eve asap 





CONCORD- F/M 25+ 4 
bdrm farmhouse, 2 bath, 
porch, garden, privacy. 
Frndly atmosphere, great 
karma. 2 openings, July 1 or 
Aug 1 $187.50+ 369-5892 


CONTEMPORARY 


IN FOREST 
F for cedar and glass house 
w/jog trail, private room and 
bath, share w/4 others, 2 
fireplaces, 2 sunny decks, 
live rm, din rm, high beam 





COOLIDGE CORNER room- 
mate wanted: mature male 
or female non-smoking to 
share lovely 2 bedroom apt 
$191/mo Call 739-2891 





clud heat Call 277-1704 


: 


DORCHESTER-F 30's 
same. Safe, Ash- 
mont area. Red line. 


DORCHESTER M/F room- 
mate wntd to share 4 rm apt 
5 min walk red line rent 140 
+util call 265-3140 


DORCHESTER Roommate 
wntd for 3 bdrm apt 150 


) 
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Dorch nr Ashmont T resp 
M/F share ig apt w/3M 120 
+util 265-5942 ref. 


DORCH-nr Fields Corner 
br-10rm hs w/porch, safe 
M/F 20-35 $150/mo + util 
Call 825-3081: Will & Craig 


DORCH-nr Fields Corner 3 
br-10rm hs w/porch, safe 
M/F 20-35 $150/mo + util 
Call 825-3081: Will & Craig 


DORCH Prof M 26 seeks 
neat non-smoker to fill bdrm 


, 








w/1F, cat. Nonsmoker. 
Amiable, indep, red line, 
safe. $175+ util 265-3165 


pete cae 
DOR rmmt for spac clean 
5bdm apt w/ ft&bk pch Avail 
t 1 nonsmokers only J 
Kelley 241-6411am 
265-6799pm 


g 





THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 


JP- 2F sk 1 prof F 28+ for 
spac 3 bdrm apt, livngrm 
w/trpic, dinrm, kit, 1 
block from Pond, $184/ mo 
includes ht. Call 522-6764 
eves after 6:30pm 


JP-2 GMs to share apt with 
M 150 a month inci utils days 
only near T by May 15 No 
drugs 524-1205 


JP-M/F rmmt, 
bedrm condo date 
125/month mature respect- 
ful 524-2086 


JP M/F roomate wanted 3 
bdrm apt near pond + T nice 
quiet area 191 inc util 
522-3031 














JP-M sks veggie or macro to 
shr cin quiet 2bdrm Nr pd 
Arbor & T $248 w/ utl 
522-7495 9-lipm, wknd 
best 


JP M/Veg sunny clean quiet 
w/ 3 others nr pond, T, + 
Brkine Vill $115+util Jeff 
436-6000 xt. 17, 524-2334 


JP-nd 2 F rmts mature $125 
mo+ util Gerry 522-2115 aft 
4pm. 


N CAMB- 1F need M/F for 3 


yard, parking, nice, active 
indep, no-smoke, pets. 
$200+. 491-3631 


N CAMB roommate share 
apt 6 rooms oe 
trans $125/mo 628-2378 

N CAMB-M rmmte 28+ 
prot/student above average 


Camb apt $220+util 
876-9582 


N CAMB Non smoking prof 
straight F seeks same in Irg 2 
bdrm owner occ bidg | 
very sec nr T immed 
$225+utils 868-1029 
11am-2pm 6-9pm 


NEED 3 RMMTS! 
M or F for 4bdrm apt w/d 
courtyd $250/rm or neg 2 
frpics Very spac Great at- 
—- E-Z pkng 247-2632 aft 
i] 


NEPONSET-Quincy area 
female roommate for 5 rm 
apt. ren triple deckerin safe 
area. only $175/mo cail 
288-2394 after 6pm. 


NEW CTR- M/F 25+ wtd to 
shr 3 bdrm apt in 3 fam hse. 
Wshr, yd, pkg. No smkg. 
965-3609 & Iv. mess 


AUB F for beaut 2br in hse. 
Frpl, pkng, yd, nr T, 128 
$325+utils. Non-smk pref 
No more pets. 965-8774 aft 6 


NEWTON 23 + M or F to 
share 3bdrm apt $180+ Nice 
neighborhood Near T Calli 
evenings 964-2932 





= =INSTAN 
S[ROOMMATES= 


SEARCHING FOR A ROOMMATE? 
THE SEARCH ENDS HERE! 


® Widest Selection Available 


© All Areas 
© Apartments and Houses 


WINTHROP- 3 —- 
Mid-Westerners looking for 

a 4th. Lg hse on Bos Harbor. 
Easy access to Beach & Biue 
Line. Summer replacement 
w/poss ext. Own rm, $220 
incl utils. 846-2856 6-9pm. 


SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


BEACH HOUSE 
SCITUATE Availabie now 
through Oct 1 Full or half 
share Call 545-5979 


Cc s 
ROCKP 2 we 
shares available in contem- 
porary 4 bedroom home 
overlookin water 
$700/month. 552 or 
484-6230 





CHARMING COTTAGE 
Wellfleet-2bdrm cottage 
overlooking marsh 
kitch/iving w/fireplace sks 
for prof to shr avail June 


"$200/week, $30/noc July 


$250/week, $35/noc Call am 
964-3981, pm 522-8655 


FALMO’ 1 
House to share 2F 1M walk 
to beach trans shop liv rm kit 
din sun deck db rm avil $250 
wk $1200 season J Winston 
732-1038 days. 





ES 
VERMONT- Turn-of-century 


farmhouse, 6 acres 

and terraced grounds on 
quiet dirt road, short drive 
from lakes. July $1250. 
734-8276 


we 


® We Offer Prompt, Personalized Service 
® Call Now For Summer Or Fall Roommates 


$25 FEE 
CALL 


236-0162 


WE CARE! 





Cambridge, 1770 Mass. Ave. (Bet. Harvard & Porter Sqs.) 
Boston, 475 Commonwealth Ave. (Kenmore Sq.) 





FEMALE ROOMMATE 
wanted for a large two 
bedroom apartment. Prefer 
working woman 25+ who is a 
non-smoker. The apartment 
is modern with many extras 
Rent is $250/mon including 
heat Call Pat at 321-9851 
after 6pm 


Female wanted two 
bedroom apt at Harvard 
Business School Furnished 
near T 200/mon util inci 
June-Aug 492-0120 eve. 


FEN-2M stu Ikng for G or 
straight M/F roomate for 
July 1st 175mo heat inc 
536-3816 1st/last mo dpt 


FENWAY- GWM seeks re- 
sponsible neat M/F rmmt to 
share small frnshd/un- 
frnshd apt avail 7/1 $190 inci 
ht + ht water. Call Bill 
247-3162 after 6pm 


F stu 25 sks F for 2bdrm w 
smvile apt on bus 7/15 
$165+util sec dep call Sarah 
days 267-930x550 








FURNISHED 

BRKLNE Private bdrm 
$225/mo all utils inc On T 
line F pref Avail July 1-Aug 
31 Ask for Bobby 731-3824 


GM or BIWM for room w priv 
bath in large Brookline apt. 


young prof who is laid back 
ory $300 277-437 1. 


GWM 29 oustanding 
spacious apt split 





1800'S HOUSE 
JAM PL-roommates wanted 
to share private hse large 
yard & pkng w/d in base- 
ment $185+util avail imm 
call 522-0769 11am-2pm, 
566-1854 aft 5pm 


JAMAICA PLAIN rmt wnted, 
July, to share beaut 6rm apt 
w/ M 31, architect. Pref non- 
smkr, 24+, health oriented, 
very clean, stable.$275/mo 
inc. ht. 524-5250 


JAMAICA PLAIN- Prof F 26+ 


EEF ome Days 864-5770 
2-1054 


‘s wipete een exert Sate 





rms avi now, Salemen Subeaty 
am late pm 52 3246779 








M/F for btfi 
bdrm apt yard, 


JP-nonsmk 
sunny spac 
garden quiet st nr pond 283- 
av 6/1 522-7752 


apt w/F. Nr T & pond F 
preffrd 22-28 $200 +ut days 
267-3700 x503 or lv mes at 
524-6233 


JP rmt wnted June or July 1 
sublet wth option Sept 15 
bedroom hse depF $140 + 
ut! 522-3770 











mate ref Mh, after 6pm 
Brandy 664-4443 


Lg S End apt GM wanted 3 
bedrooms. Third needed 
$242/mo own elec + phone 
call 536-5087 





M24 w/dog sks M/F to shr 2 
brm on Comm nr Pru 325/m 
aft 7 Jack 437-1039 


MEDFORD-GWM prof 22-30 
share large 1 bedroom. 


Sunny, quiet, parking, 
483-0270. 


MEDFORD-wntd Fnsrm for 2 
bdrm ———a ht on 

July 1 Sharon 
brie 894-0 180h. 


ome F28+ sought 
for 5 rm duplex in res area. 
You will find common rooms 
furn. porch & yard hdwd firs. 
ample closets 6 storage and 
goodnatured indepdent 
nonsmoking company call 








Ht 


MISSION HILL GWM seeks 1 


133 + uti Lrg rms fresh paint 
+ carpet. Call Scott 
731-8797 Btwn tiam 


resp quiet M rmte to share 7 
a 140+ 738-9222 eves 
to 


M seeks F to share 1 
bedroom rent 


204-2964 ion 5 
trying 





NEWTON COR-2M seek M/F 
over 25 for ige sunny rm in 
3bdrm apt Grt loc on quiet st 
nr T & stores. $155/mo+util. 
969-4253 


NEWTON CORNER 
3M grad students seek 4th 
rmte for 4 bdrm apt res neigh 
MBTA ww $150 mo + util. 
244-7949 


NEWTON CORNER-M/F for 
i t friendly house 
rent $169/mo incl Ig kitch 





ROOMS 
TO RENT 


ROOMS TO RENT 
Some with priv baths & kitch 
privs, all areas incl Camb, 


HOMEFOLKSI, 497-4302. 


BEACON HILL 
Newly renovated furni 
rooms nr T. Call 723-5680 


BEAUTIFUL AREA 
NON-SMOKER PLEASE 
Nice area of J. P., Boston. 
Attr. room in shared quiet 
house. Near T, Arboretum, & 
pond. Longer term for 
Studious quiet private neat 

person. $55- 
$60/wk. th sec. dep. 
522-0056, please iv. 








Beautiful quiet cork-lined 
room, fireplace, yard, porch, 
tiny kitch, bath. $225 inc 
ht+utils. Non-smoker M. 
926-1637. 


pater lata 
BOSTON-Furn in charm Vict 
hse conv to BU. Shr kitch, sm 
refrig in rm, $200 inc utils, 
sec dep & refs, non smok, 
avail 7/1. 254-2833. 


Boston-South End rooms for 


roof, pleasant environment 
call 437-0730 


DOWNTOWN-furnished 
w/priv bath in newly reno- 
vated home plus unfurn 
studio $70-75 357-4097 


ideal for dissertation writers 
quiet lakeside cottage in NH 
screen porch rowboat fire- 
place $250/week call Mabs 
M before 8am, all day 
Sunday 6/12 or after 11 pm 
(301 1679 


INMAN SQ-3 skylights w/d 
dw yard furn unturn 2 bed 
avail 7/1 trru 8/30 hrd wd firs 
864-3823/876-8269. 





LOVERS’ HIDEAWAY 
Secluded exquisitely furn 
Cape apt on pond in woods 
min to beaches vacation 
dream 2 adults $320 week 
July August, $230 week off 
season 255-3502 eve 


Martha’s Vineyard young 
prof couple want to share 
house Labor Day week. Up 
to $200 628-1693 Jake and 
Jackie 


MARTHAS VINYARD- Young 
profs sks hsmts, 

E lown hse , July/ 
$550/mo., $150 542 
Hope 267-3316. 





TANGLEWOOD 
Magnigicent log cabin, com- 
fixtures 100 acres 


July. & Aug $1,250 
212-477-4370 lv mess or col- 
lect. 


“Tree house” apartment in 
house in the hilis of 
Western Mass. | need it Mon- 
Thur. Avail Fri-Sun through 
foliage season. $150/mo. 
(413) 659-3038 keep trying. 


en 
NEWPORT-house shares 6 
rooms month of August 
$300/share + security de- 
posit 665-0591 eves 


TORI Le 
STUDIOS 


$400; Lrg studio $650 Both 
in attr Art setting Frt 
elev+util inc No live-in 


Full K&B, hdwd 


ATTN PAINTERS Great 
space in Brookline light 
750sqft. Available im- 
mediately until 15 Sept. Pos- 





BALLROOM STUoIO 
For rent: Spacious, airy 
ballroom studio. In Water- 
town Sq. Weekly,hourly or 
monthly low rates. Call 
923-1709 


CHINATOWN- Artist's stu- 
dio, no live in, 600 feet, 
light $200. 423-9639 


Cooperative facility develop- 
ing for print making, etching, 
fabric dying & photography 
as part of new Emerson Um- 
brella, Center for the Arts in 
Concord. Area will be ready 
by July 1, if interested cali 
1-0820 ask for Martine. 
Other individual 
available. 


studios 





IN LEXINGTON 
Lge detached bidg htd 
storms 30x20 exc lighting 
perfect for artist or 
Craftsperson not suitable as 
domicile 861-0363 aft 6pm 


LIVE/WORK 
Non profit org to offer renov 
raw space for artist studios. 
In N Dorch, convenient to 
stores and transport. Great 
natural light. Long lease 
w/purch option. About 
31cents/sq ft/mo+ util. Call 





_ Kelly 436-7327 day or night. 





PHOTO STUDIO 
to share hi ceiling darkroom 
small kitchen 3000 sq ft 
$235/mn Call 482-7600 





POTTERY STUDIOS 
CAMBRIDGE 2 studio space 
avail in coop/school. Mem- 
bership fee + buy-in elec & 

as_ kilns. 
76-3877 


Call Mudflat 





bdrm 
thru Aug in ig apt near the T 
$200/mo Call 254-2234 


ALLSTON-Huge furnished 
room with good view. Near 
bus and train near Macys Li- 
quors $200 everything in- 
cluded. Call 254-1841 even- 
ings, 353-2443 days ask for 
Marco 


ALLSTON-July-Aug 1 br in 5 
br hse gd people nr T BU & 
BC spac crpted M or F 
190/mo Larry 783-3080 


ALLSTON-near Macy's 
sublet thru Aug 31 F rmmte 
for 3bdrm apt spacious cool 
quiet $195/mo inci hot water 
232-6099 keep trying 


BACK BAY-- DELUXE Jul- 
Aug: rooftop swim-pool- 
Sauna-jacuzzi-24hr sec. 
425+ elec 437-1504 


BACK BAY 
Furn apt w/3bdrm to shr 
w/2M-opt to cont. On safe 
busy st Nr T & Symp Halli 
$1950r BO 437-9094 aft 7p 


BACKBAY New studio quiet 
all mod app! ht/ac nr T Avail 
7/1 to 1/1/84 $380 ph. 
267-5251 


p BACK BA 
Beaut Irg ave w/ 
kitchen Avail 7/1 w/ Sept op- 
tion Hdwd fis high ceils frpic 
$425 inc utils Call 
262-4266 days 497-2649 








i 








BRIGHT 1br in 2br apt, fully 
furn, ac, nrTlaund, park 
$200+ut. Avail Now! Mpref 
731-6732, 782-2217 


ROOMMATE! 
BRIT 1 a-c bdrm avail in 
2bdrm apt., front & back 
porches, Free Park, 5 min. to 
T Pret F non-smkr, $175, Call 
aft. 9pm-783-4093 


BRIGHTON-ibr n 6br hse 
July 1 ok $250/mo inc! util 
Hal 783-9856 aft 9pm opt to 














renew Sept Call 

BRIGHTON AUG-OCT 
Huge bdrm furn non-smoker 
share w/ 3rmate 
125/mounth Call 787-0699 
BRIGHTON-Sunny rm 
in house. Quiet S' Bt, Porch 
sunroom laundry. T 
$185 731-6388 








x325, 254-1828. 


BRi-resp F sublet wanted 
. Big, nice 3 bdrm nr T. 
Fall opt. $190. Call Sat- 
nite/Sun day 787-4204. 


BRKL-1 rmate for 2 rms + 
prv bth in irg apt 7/1-9/1 250 
utilis inc no pets or smk 
738-6981. 


BRKLN-July Oct 15 spacious 
indep but friendly apt in 
house. $170/mo+utils all 
non smok welcome. 
232-4910. 


BROOKLINE-2 bdrm apt to 
sublet July-August 5 min 


: 


“- 











no-smokin 
kitchen and 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE-sum- 
mer sublet to share w/2F 
avail for non-smoking M 25+ 
in Ig breezy apt on quiet st. 
Fall extension poss nr 
$210+ 566-3375 eves 


CAMB Apt sublet Jul-Sept 
Quiet area. 5-min walk to 
Hrvd Sq. lv mes 492-0677 
$380 mo. 


CAMB-Porter sq, 2M 1F sk 


ly indep hse; yd, 
etc. $250+ 497-0252. 
CAMBRIDGE-F rmmate wtd 
for spacious 2-bed apt near 
Inman Sq. July & Aug 
175/mo 491-7221 eves 


CAMBRIDGE July 1-Sept 4. 
4 1/2 rms and porch friendly 


sunny breezy open 
$450 491-7156 


CAMBRIDGE-office space 
available to sublet 2 1/2 days 
51 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 
call Karen or Libbet 
864-1989 


sCAMe/ SOM BORDER 


+ 














i 








pking, 864-5503. 
CAMB SOM line M or F for 2 


10am-lipm 
8pm- 10pm 


CAMB-studio 7/3-8/31, 
$303 w/ut. 1prs. No pets. 
Forest st bet HSQ&Porter, 
Call steve 876-7 143. 


CLEVE CIR-1F sks F24+ to 


$247.50/mo (incl ht/ht wtr) + + 
util, no smk or pets 
734-9396 


CLV CIRCLE sunny 3bdrm 
on t w/hrdwd fi + 1 1/2 bath 
3rd fl avail 7/1/83 725/mo 
uts inc 739-0837 


HARVARD SQ-sm furn office 
July-Aug $195/mo incl util, 
phone, 492-4469 876-7840 
Bob. 


MARLBOROUGH ST sublet 








Li 


July & Aug. Inf 262-1557 


NEWTON CORNER room in 
large, quiet, informal house 
Near T Low rent 965-0899 or 
244-1835. 


NEWTON sublet, poss fall 
opt, attr half house, yard, nr 
swim, woods, T $290 + sec 
965-9815 











walls, roof, deck, priv pkng 
furnished in antiques & fine 
arts $650/mo 437-9265 July 
& August 


SOM-1 bdrm for July & Aug 


in ig 3 bdrm apt, | must move 
so price is cheap. Call 
776-3986 Keep trying. 


SOM-CAMB share beaut 


SOMERVILLE-1 M/F room 


avail immed good apt 
around Fall Square $165+ 
utils ask for Dan or Larry 


eves 623-8145 


SOMERVILLE- 2 bdrm avail 
7/1, conv to bus, nr Union 
Sq, inci ht, 3rd fir, kit, 
cozy, Call eves 628-22 


SOUTH END 
BOSTON- furnished, 2 br 
sublet for July + August; 
near T, rent negotiable; 
262-5575 (eves) 








$U BLET NOW! 
ALLSTON-bdrm in 4 bdrm 
apt ig vg rm & kchn, near T & 
/mo negotbi. call 
Roger at 776-4208 


"a 





'Y LG APT! 
BRIGHT- 2 1 sngie 
$175, 1 Ig bdrm to share 
$150. Call bfre 10am, aft 
6pm 254-4854 or 631-7373 


Waltham-nonmsmok Fem 
summer sublet / fall ex- 
tension 1 bdrm in modern 2 
bdrm apt w/ air cond 
225/mo pking 893-8634 


WALTHAM SUBLET 
w/option for fall 1bdrm in 
3bdrm apt w/2students & cat 
avail 6/1-8/31 $150mo turn, 
use of Ivng rm/kitch and 
walk to T.899-6294 call eves 


porch 
$150-175month 926-2576 























INQUIRIES 
For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
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Se 
WELLESLEY-2 bdrm apt to 
sublet mid June-Aug 
w/option for Fall. Very sun- 
nyhdwd firs, parking, conv to 
trans, $600, 237-3719. 

e}}s|s||- 
WINCH 6/11-9/18 Profs Ig 
Vict No smkng/pets Lndry 
Prkng garden Boston: 20 
mins $290 inc utils 729-8897 


WOODWORKERS! 
Space for rent in South End 


furniture making shop sepa- 
rate macing assby + finish- 
ing areas $165/mo 426-4916 


MAKE 
YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK 
HARDER 
FOR YOU! 


1 


GIVE ENOUGH 
INFORMATION... 


People today want 
to know all they can 
before they respond 
to an ad. They want to 
know all the benefits 
of what they purchase. 
Especially the PRICE. 
Not listing all you can 
in your ad will cause 
the ad to run longer 
with fewer results. Use 
brand names for extra 
pulling power. 


MAKE IT 
STAND OUT... 


Use BOLD and 
CAPITAL letters to set 
off your ad copy. They 
will attract additional 
responses and will 
help your classified to 
work much quicker 
and more effectively. 


3 


DON'T USE 
ABBREVIATIONS! 


Except in Personal 
ads where they are 
often necessary, ab- 
breviations turn off pro- 
spective responses. 
P&P, WW, AC and FPC 
may be clear to you, 
not to many of our 
readers. Most of them 
will not take the time to 
figure them out. Re- 
search shows that 42% 
of the readers didn't 
know what WSW tire 
meant. 


4 


PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 
ONE WEEK... 


Take advantage of 
the GUARANTEE 
where it applies (see 
index) or place your 
commercial ad for 
more than one inser- 
tion. One survey 
showed that more 
than 50% of our 
advertisers received 
the majority of their 
responses after the 
second appearance of 
their ad. 


Classified 
Department 


367 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 
02115 


267-1234 








RIESE a 
MISCELLANY 


OVEREATING? 


 RARRRRIEMRRIE E 
LATE ADS 
ALL 


IF YOU MISS THE 
THURSDAY 4 PM 
DEADLINE ... 


We will now accept ads 
until 10.30 AM Friday. An 
additional service fee of 
25% will be charged 





New! Different! Exciting! 


energy efficien' 
tioner. $225, 522-1608 


DRUMMER NEEDED for top 
forty dance band, not hard 
rock! Call Tami Rauh 
782-4528 nights, 739-3330 
days. 


.P. CONGAS 
ouvalVobeee sell Best 


offer as set w/ 


SWM 32 5’6 160 ibs honest 
diverse interests, educ de- 
cent Ikg, seeks F for friend- 
ship or poss relat uest 
photo if poss. Box 448 Cam- 
bridge 02238. 


Urban, hi-techy/Scariett 
O'Hara skng slim S/DWM 
(38-48), witty, brainy, nurtur- 
ing. Prof, attract DWF, young 
40's, high on city-liv- 
ing/widfirs, ethnic/folk mu- 
sic, people/fun, 
ing/computers 
sports/athietics). If you are 
high on cerebral, esthetics, 
Sea ae ae 
w/photo write Box 1069, 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


You are pretty (very?) femi- 
nine healthy fit anti-smoker 
bright with zany humor 
adventurous unattached & 
ready for relationship with 
supportive sharing romantic 
healthy athletic fun-loving 
good looking DWM 42 scien- 
tist. Exchange holographs? 
box 4364 


Phgphr dsires att/sen NE 
fmis for nude/semi-nude. 
opn mind mor imp thn exp 
discreet. GS!-137 207 Union 
Ave Prov. R.1. 02909 


BIWM WRESTLER 
34 6/2” bi/bi/hrychest sk 
matmen who the taked 
won/sweaty chinches PO 
Box 2396 Worc MA 01613 


Hi! I'm a hndsm MWM 40, 6’ 











on 


g 
3 
ti 
é 
: 


w/an attrt sngle or marr WF 
25-45. I'm able to come & 


2o 


for a little xcitmnt in 
your life a little romance, 
someone to be with & talk to, 
share some laughs, smiles, 
even sex when the time is 
right. I'm witty, bright, intel! & 
fun to be with. if you're at- 
tracted to this ad & feel you'd 
like to meet, drop a note & 





IRRESTIBLE 

Hi sweets! | am a preppie 
from the Pacific Norhtwest 
moving my act to Boston. My 
name is Karen. | am SWF 
5'7" 109 1/2 Ibs long natural 
blond hair, perfectly propor- 
tioned soft ocean biue eyes, 
w/ lovely lines very pretty 
face. if U R solvent gentie- 
man write me.. No reply 
without stamps and token 4 
foro. Po Box 7151, Bellevue, 
WA 98008. 





Male interested in meeting 


and way to contacto box 365 
E. Faimouth MA 02536 


: 


A 
Personable retired male 
seeks responsible male 
model for occasional meet- 
ing details box 4363 


BRI-M/F now or July 1st 5 
bdrm/2 bath $165/mo+ 
ezpark, bux to front door 
ezgoing! aftr 5 783-1070. 


BULLETINS 























SCRIPOPHILY, 
Led. 


WHAT IS 
SCRIPOPHILY, 
LTD? 

We sell framed an- 
tique stocks and 
bonds. Perfect for of- 
fice and home. A 
unique gift idea. 


Call or write for a 
catalog. 

18 Edgewater Lane 
Needham, MA 02192 


444-0916 


ROLAND PARAPHONIC 505 
- Electric KEYBOARD. NEW. 
$1000.00 or b.o. Cali Claire: 
536-5390 (x561) days; 


524-2909 (eves). 











100 Ib. of Litter 
$14.00 plus tax 
Home Delivery of 
Cat and Dog Food 


CALL 298-1800 
BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 
Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not re- 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward fiyers or 


other unsolicited mat- 
ter. 















COLOR 
COPIES 
(8x10) 


From artwork, books or 35 mm 
color slides T-shirt transters 


from same. COPY COP, 815 


Boyiston St., ( 

tial) 267-9267. 13 St., 
(near State St.) 367-2738. 85 
Franklin St., (near Filenes) 


451-0233. 260 Wi St., 
(near School St.) 367-3370. 
Open Eves. and Saturday. 





@ You'll find it’s a phone call that can 















OCCULT 
Psychic reader Victor 


Venckus host “The Holistic 
Community” on WZBC 90.3 
FM Tues 6:00-6:30 pm Oc- 
cult and holistic health 


0 580-1810 
Free Kittens Call 442-6602, 





_ 2-4 pm 





Free love one beautiful 
female kitten warm + furry + 
used to lots of TLC Needs a 
good home 661-6743. 


Grey-biue Himalayan cat. 
Male neuter needs loving 
home call nites weekends 
247-0364 no fee required 


Quality Labrador Retrievers 
AKC black, yellow, It -= - 
ines 








olate Excellent 
603-887-3667 


UPPER NEWBURY 
PET CENTER 
Complete boarding 
— for cats & 

S. 
332 usaery St. 
Boston 
536-2121 






DANCE 


DANCE C SSES 
Modern/Jazz/' /Gospel 
with Jude Barucha start Mon 


Ave 3fi Camb 497-8615 New 
World 1112 Boylston Boston 
267-1885 $50/10 classes 
$6/one. 


meter et 
MARTIAL ARTS 


Professional couple seek 
martial arts instruction from 
man or woman well versed in 
M.A. previous teaching ex- 
perience not necessary Box 
159 Melrose Ma 02176 Fee 
Negotiable. 


mem 
MEDITATION 


AMBRI N = 
Daily meditation. Monthly in- 
tensive retreats. Dharma talk 
Thursday 8pm Call 
254-0363. 


AN EVENING WITH 
‘AMI 
CHETANANANDA 


An informal talk by an 
American Meditation Mas- 
ter: Wed. june 22/8p.m. 
First & Second 
Church/Boston. Free-open 
to the public. For info. 


497-6263 


Raja-Yoga meditation. Ram 
Chandra Mission. No fees 
492-5094. 
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Why be afraid to call 


Together? 


change your life. 


@ You'll find it’s the simple solution 


for selective people. 


@ You'll find it’s more fun than going 


out alone. 


@ You'll find it beats going to 


the bars. 





SERVICES 


ERAN IS 
ACADEMIC 


SERVICES 
Paper ‘due? AccuType. 


267-8063 


MONEY WELL 





ays 
broke. Call 576-2114. 


Quality and economy- 
-typing and word processing 
266-1069 


Typing-Selectric Ill. Any ma- 
terial. Dictaphone too. 10 


pickup/del. Rush. 522-7044. 
P-TOWN WRITING 





WKNDS. — 
with Kathleen Spivack 
aboard a yacht. July - Aug 
617-926-1637 


RESUMES 
PRINTED 


Retyped or typeset by COPY 
COP at 815 Boyiston St.. (op- 
posite the Prudential) 
267-9267 


13 Congress St 
(near State St) 367-2738, 85 
Franklin St.. (near Filene’s) 
451-0233. 260 Washington St 
(nr. School St.) 367-3370 
Selection of resume papers and 
matching envelopes Open 
evenings and Sundays 








Together. A real find! 
822 Boylston St. 


160 Old 


Hingham, 


Chestnut Hill, Ma. 02167 


232-4800 


1000 Worcester Rd. 
Framingham, Ma. 01701 


St., Suite 36 
a. 02043 


749-5700 


264 Beacon St. 
Boston, Ma. 02116 


Lk for SUBLET w/poss. fall 
op, for prof. graphic de- 
signer. 1 BR or studio. Will 
housesit. Sunny, with trees, 
please. Days, M-F, 
254-5400. Lisa. 


AB DICK 321 OFFSET 
DUPLICATOR (table model) 
w/supplies. Make me an of- 
fer. Call Claire: 536-5390 
(x561) days; 524-2909 
(eves) 


MR. BIG’S® 
GIGANTIC 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 


 SREPO EL A SEMESTER 
LOST & FOUND 


pregnant.491-8839 or 
495-7107 Keep trying 
Thanks 








437-9393 








Arai rng. 
TRAVEL 


AMTRAC TOLA 
One way 1 adult+child good 





6-25 thru 7-31 
603-898-4587. 
ANYWHERE IN U.S. 


1st class round trip airline 
ticket anywhere in U.S. Must 


be used prior to July 11th 
$375 254-2549 
COSTA RCA $3PDY 


very very clean cultured de- 
mocratic climate beach 
worlds best live cheaply with 
dignity 527-6151 


I'm driving/camping to W 
Coast mid July semi- 
leisurely 1 1/2-2wks share 
drve+expenses Please call 
Ellen 720-0486. 


Oneway tkt Bos-LA must 
useb4 7-25 $180 227-6988 
after 5pm ask for Lee 


SWM early retired seeks 
MF+18 companion for trips 
to mts Canada etc this sum- 
mer Jim 524-5361 


TICKET 
BONANZA 


Lowest Fares to US Europe 
and the World. e.g., LA $218 
Hawaii $585 London $358 
Paris $398 Cali 24 hours 
Stuart at 277-4032 


sini res 
EDUCATION 


AEROBICS & 
STRESS 


management teachers make 
$15-20/hour doing work 
they love. Train with the best. 
Full certification program. 
New Center for Fit- 
ness 491-4852 


ACTING 


Acting 
Ross 282-4758 . 
scene study, technique, 
voice 


Caro anaes 
ARTS & CRAFTS 
speek SUMNER WORK. 





SHOPS-Life Paint- 
ing, Ceramics, Pastel, 
\ Cali- 
graphy. 40 St. , Bos- 
ton, 247-1719. 
WEAVING INSTR 


On Floor Looms. Cali 
332-8290. 








79-8641 


2 Pleasure Island Rd. 
Wakefield, Ma 01880 
245-4667 


GURDJIEF 
OUSPENSKY 
CENTERS 

891-5388. 
Sea RER LMR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Minolta 102 with m 


F1.4 multicoated ROKKOR- 
X lens. Mint condition $150 
or best offer George 
1-724-3285 days 
1-724-8897 eve 


NESOP 


NEW ENGLAND 
} SCHOOL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Kenmore Square, 
Boston. 


& Part Time 
Studies in Profes- 
sional, Technical, 
and Creative Areas. 
Call Peter Forrest 
for a catalogue: 


437-1868. 














Full 





SPORTS 


lost fun with your pants on! 
Skydive-Turner's Falis, 
Mass! For further info- 
Massport Parachute Club 
PO Box 122 Turner's Falis, 
Mass 01376 or see ads this 
issue! 


New! Different! Exciting! 
Jump out of a plane at 
Turner's Falis Mass! For 
further info-Massport Para- 
chute Club PO Box 122 
Turner's Falls, Mass 01376 
or see ads this issue. 


LARGEST SELECTION OF 
Sailboards & Accessories! 
Featuring 
Hi Fly, Bic & Sail Surt 


Steer 








ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


TL SAT RE ik 
CUSTOM TATTOOS 
Redesig 


ining old or misfit tat- 


Artistic Tattoo 
Studio 144 Spruce St. Prov., 
R.1. 401-724-1687 


CRETE DEN 5 
BUSINESS 
SERVICES 
AccuType- Excellence. 


Typing, Transcription, WP 
267-8063. 


FOR 


CIBACHROME 
COLOR STATS 


Up to 11" x 16%" in 10 
minutes. Zoom tens enlarges 
or reduces 50% from artwork, 
objects, 35mm slides. Glossy, 
matte or transparency output 
Available at COPY COP WHead- 
quarters, 815 Boylston St. 

Prudential Ctr.) 


allows 

at COPY COP Head- 
quarters, 815 Boylston 
St., (opp. Prudential Ctr.) 
267-9267 or Precinct I, 13 


Yay oe St., (near State 
St) ~2738. 














Can't make it in person? 
Make it by tape with VIDEO- 
GRAM ‘ams. For 
info call 731-2: 


For want of a BEEPER 

A message was lost 

For want of a message 

A call was lost 

For want of a call 

An appointment was lost 
For want of an appointment 
A sale was lost 

For want of a sale 

A chent was lost 

For want of a client 

A business was lost 


Are YOU getting the 
message 


o 4 
a 
The Beeper People! 
FOR SALES OR SERVICE 
CALL 
(617)890-BEEP 


MR. BIG’S® 
GIGANTIC 


| 2A 
COUNSELING 
COMING OUT 


is hare at 16 or 60...When 
you don't know how your 
family would react..When 
you feel afraid, confused, 
isolated. Merrimack Valley 
Counseling. Tel: 687-4383 





by the only 
SPECIALISTS in | 
New England 
offering 


© SEXUAL THERAPY 
@ SURROGATE THERAPY 
© COUPLES COUNSELING 
SEXUALHEALTH | 
CENTERS 


INTERNATIONAL. INC | 


739 Boylston Street, Boston 








BOSTON & 
CAMBRIDGE 
COUNSELING 

SERVICES 


individual, couples, group 
psychotherapy. 


















initial interview(s) used to 
explore theories, attitudes 
and approach of 
therapists, encouraged 
and without charge 











Insurance claims processed 


in Boston 782-5753 
in Cambridge 497-6716 


MONEY WELL 
Workshop for people who 
are tired of always being 
broke. Call 576-2114 for apt 


ROLFING 
Radical physical, emotional 
& psychic growth is possible 
in a very short time. Dan 
Cohen, 354-3227 


Short term counseling-if 1/3 
of life is work, 1/3 sleep & 
1/3 TV, you have a problem 
Or Hass. 536-1090 








MICHAEL D. LANGONE, PhD 
LICENSED PSYCHOLOGIST 


+ Free initial consultation 
+ Health insurance covers most 
services, 


* evening and day appointments 
* two Convenient locations: 
BOSTON 

(nr. Quincy Mkt.) 


227-4898 
WESTON CenTeR 893-0932 


SHYNESS THERAPY 
Also general counseling. 
Howard Miller, M.A. $15 per 
sesion. First Free. 661-2622 








PROBLEM SOLVING 
Therapy and Hypnosis. PHD 
Psychol. Overcome de- 


love and sex problems. We 
listen, understand, care, give 
Practical counsel in relaxed 
setting. |.R.L. 739-5063. 

Want greater seif-aware- 
ness, richer reiationships, 
better communication? Join 

Growth 


exp. leader. Gestalt 
individual counsel of- 
fered. Dorothy 491 4 


is a progrecsive ap- 
proach to problems 
with relationships, 
sexuality, and careers. 


Available onty at: 
BOSTON INSTITUTE FOR 
SOCIAL 

AND RESEARCH 

Sliding Scale 524-7710 












WOMEN’S MENTAL ° 


HEALTH COLLECTIVE 
Experienced therapists com- 
mitted to integrating the 
principles of feminism with 
the practice of therapy. 
Short & long term. Individual, 
group, couple and family 
therapy. Insurance and 
medicade accepted. Fees 
negotiable. 354-6270 


SURROGATE 
THERAPY 
Males without partners need 


sexual problems such as 
Premature ejaculation, “ 


potency, or inexperience. SEE 
THE SPECIALISTS at Sexual 
Health Centers 

266-3444 


GAY MARRIED MEN 
You are not alone. Therepy 
Group forming. Cali francis 
Giambrone 451-1398/ 
661-4070. 


HYPNOSIS: Smoking, 
Weight, Habits, Depression, 
Anxiety, Memory, Concen- 
tration, Sports, Motivation, 
Creativity, Confidence, etc 
R. Pilato 776-7976 


sommes oN 
DATING 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not re- 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward flyers or 
other unsolicited mat- 
ter. 





SINGLE? Meet that special 
one! Cali DATELINE now. 
-451-3245. 


Looking for a running, ten- 
nis, bicycling, or racquetball 
Partner? Join an exciting 
new network of Boston area 
athietes and meet your 
match for these sports and 
more! For information send 
your name address and 
sports preference to: Sports- 
dates PO Box 522, Waltham 
MA 02154 


Only — 
| LunchDates - 





a Social and professional! 
association of 
men and women 


} ~ 
Te hectare ates 
RT 128/MA PIKE 
60 Wainut St.. Wellestey 


247-3800 


Compatibles 


“The Dating 
Service 
That Cares” 


Boston 
739-6688 
South Shore 
378-4389 
North Shore 
631-2997 
Worcester 
885-4702 
Springfield 
(413) 737-7644 
6 Years of Sere 
22 Offices Grougneut the 
Northeast 


Run and owned by licensed 
social workers 


SWItiNGERS. 
Singies/coupies. Special 
rate for women. Gary Miller's 
discrete personal introduc- 
tion. Plamates, Box 3355, 
York, PA 17402 
717-848-1408. 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number.’ 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 
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SINGLES | 


ing for a new re- 
lallowentat Call 
387-2509 anytime for 
our FREE brochure. 


NEW 
ACQUAINTANCE 
DATING SERVICE 


DATES GALORE. Meet ex- 
citing singles! Call 
DATELINE Free. 
1-800-45 1-3245. 


WHY WAIT 
To meet that special per- 
son? For your FREE dat- 
ing brochure 

CALL 267-4500 anytime. 


DATIQUE INC. 
437 St. 











7-10pm singles lifeline with 
Mark Snyder --‘We've got a 
date for you!’ 


SUMMER 
DANCE PARTY 
TRAVELODGE 


1200 Beacon St. 
Fri., June 24th, 9 p.m. 


Call 277-1020 












LUNCH 
COUPLES “ 

“Better dates for 

better people” 

Single? 

. ity dates 

. service 

« Low cost 

« All age groups 


367-9529 






ee ee 
DELIVERY 


EDWARD’S 
LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE 


For all occasions: weddings 
a specialty. Excellent 


HEALTH 


Lose Weight! Special New 
Weight-reducing method! 
Exclusive Research $5.00 
Box BB, Hanover, Ma 02339 


HOME 
SERVICES 


CLEANING Mat experience 
w w/refs avail 864-0753 


ELITE CLEANING 
Professional cleaning 
service includes home re- 
pair, windows, painting 
254-1189 or 327-3440 


HOUSESITTING 
Married couple with house- 
sitting experience seeks situ- 
ation into June 84 491-3474 


Rei. housecleaning by a pro 
$10 per hr 524-5276 


Tired! of doing house work 


call Vickie 436-2312 Good 
Ref 


PAINTERS 


Great Painter 354-6088 




















PAINTING 
QUICK CLEAN CHEAP Cail 
Dana 262-1863 eves except 
Tu, Th 


PARTY 


EDWARDS 
LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE 





Call Edward Maiden 
321-2129 


HAVING A PARTY? 
Then of course you want it 
to be a success and have 
the best entertainment at 
the best price. At the 
Phase 6 Music Co. we 
have a wide variety of 
bands and DJs available | 
for your needs. We can 


accommodate any budget 
If you are planning a tunc- 


tion or party, 
848-8 130 today! 


PHASE & 


The people with 
Parties to go! 


call 















Classifieds 
are having a 


PARTY 


Department Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 
Hall Renters 
Magicians - etc. 
Place your Party 
advertising at festive 
rates. 


CALL 267-1234 | 


secant ce 
MOVERS 
HARMONIUM 


oc. INTERSTATE 


MDPU 24408 MC ICC 1745 
MC & VISA 


F.ireprool + Palletized 


STORAGE 





BOLDER room in large truck 
middle of July, 332-7032. 


Catch 22 1 
846-2698. 


CHARLES RIVER 
MOVERS 332-7022 


ALTERNATIVE 
MOVERS 
Specializing in smali moves 
for economy minded people. 
No truck rates. No gas 
charge. No minimums. No in- 
itial running time, no gim- 
micks. Call 581-6299. MDPU 

25 162. 


B4Urent 89 1-6700x599 aft5 


or 2 men 












Call 


a ae 
ed 
wit” ARBY 


Cc Home or office 
« Large or small 
« Low, low rates 
Lic., insured MDPU 









DISTANCE MOVING 
ofessional 


. Any job 
small. Continental US. 
Weekly trips to NY and 
Washington. Fare rates. 
332-7022. 





GENTLE GIANT | 


Any job, 
864-1516 


irish boys & truck 641-1234 


low rate, exp. 





MOVERS 
LOCAL — LONG DISTANCE 


| No job too big or too 
| small. Frequent trips to ail 
New England, New York, 
New Jersey, PA, VA & 
D.C. Call anytime. 
384-1927 or 361-8185 
ICC MC 1831 MDPU — 1498 


1-2 men+van Fast /42-0824 














1,2 men & van, local, long 
dis. Flat rate to NY 776-5537 


Poor Peopgk Mowers 
expert moving and 
packing 

Heavy appliance deliveries 
Same day service Low 
rates 

Licensed insured 


Pianos 


» 522-0826 


MPDU 24184 j 


Motion Movers ‘exp reliable 
local long dist 277-0525 


MOVERS W/15FT TRUCK 
for local moving reliable fully 
insured MDPU 25387 
623-8220 


Mover&Van Odd 
491-4648 


NEGOTIABLE RATES 
Tired of high hourly rates? | 
offer chsapest moving rate 
around. 776-0463 





jobs 


WE ARE THE LOCAL BOYS 


BRUCE WEST 
LOCAL MOVERS 


PIANO & STORAGE 


Big Truck, Pads, Dollies 
Pro Equipped & insured 


Camb. Call 547-6246 





Piano? MIVERIS! Expert pi- 
arfo ~moving/rigging/crane 
hoisting. Reas. rates lic/ins 
868-8787 MPDU 24009. 


Prime Movers-careful, iow 


rates 825-627 1 David. 


CHASE MOVERS 


aa 


+ Reasonable Rates 
+ Reliable 

*2men 
+ Eves. & Weekends 


(617) 923-1299 






















PIANO AND 
FURNITURE 
MOVING 
Low rates — 24): 
hr. service, 7 
days a week. 
Storage. 
DANIELLE 
MOVERS, INC. 
186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 
267-4079 or 
566-5901 
MDPU 2022 












Man & Truck $15 547-9365 


Man & Van 332-7022. MDPU 
25149. 


Man&VAN 825-3081 Will 
Man with van for hire 











The lowest rates 


267-9287 


Lic. & ins. MPDU 25283 














.e ee eee 40 eh as 





Truck & 2 Men. 332-7022. 
MDPU 25149. 


WHY MOVE IT? 
Vip tna nee eeseee, record 
a and tvs. Used 

225 Newbury St. 
on, 236-1827 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. Some 
gas allow. Good cars leavi 
daily. Must be 21 & 
Call 267-4836 


DRIVE-AWAY-ALL 


* Cars to all states (Cal., 
Ariz., Fla., Texas, etc) 

* Leaving d 

+ All kinds of cars 





é 


AUTO DELIVERY CO. 


367-3333 
1018 Comm. Ave. 


NEED: CROSS-COUNTRY 
RIDER Early July-late June 
responible, mature, likable 
person late 20s early 30s 
Call: 3-5 
PM-9-11PM weekdays-any- 
time weekends 


NEED RIDE TO 


CHICAGO 
-Fri July 8th eve. 2 persons 
to share expenses and driv- 
ing. Return Sun July 17 from 
Chicago. 825-1844 h. 
536-5390 x514 ARNE. 





”s 
ime , 
cal 





“COPY COP’ 
“HEADQUARTERS” 
(OPPOSITE 
PRUDENTIAL) 
815 BOYLSTON ST., 


267-9267 





ors 
cat! o 





COPY COP 


“PRECINCT 3” 
(NEAR FILENES) 
85 FRANKLIN ST., 
451-0233 






Stone Pony~ 


Xpress 
* Reasonable & Reliable 
¢ Large and Small 
Equipped, Licensed & 
Insured 
MDPU 24429 
CALL 354-2116 








PACHYDERM 
Uependable moving service 
Careful, courteous movers. 
Lisc. & ins. Call Mike or Carol 
646-9645 


SUPER-MOVERS 


Fully licensed & insured 
Friendly. Personal Service 


Careful, Economical 
packing 
Large and Smail Trucks 
24-hour Service 
731-5719 





New York Movers 641-1256 
SS 


NYNY-WASH. 
Cali Roger at 576-33: 


DAN’S VAN 
MOVERS 
MDPU License 15258 
+ Apts. « Households 

+ Offices * Large Trucks 
+ Insured * Low Rates 


a 


R + B Movers exp 254-6145 


SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
8 dist MC/Visa 
321-101 


Silly Movers. 742-0824 












inexpensive recycled 


CALIF. (2% *° $238 


w/ LOCK BOX™ 





Drivers USA 262-9590. 


EDWARDS 
LIMOUSINE 


SERVICE 
For all occasions: Weddings 
a@ specialty. Excellent 
service, Reasonable rates. 
Call Edward Malden, 
321-2129. 


GREEN 
TORTOISE 


Extraordinary 








departures. Vacation while 
traveling, prices comperabie 
to air fares. Grand Canyon, 
Rocky Mts, Hot Springs. 
617-265-8533 


ee 
MISCELLANY 


ASTROLOGY CHART 
We will heip you realize your 
potential send time date 
place of birth with $35 to 
Astro-counsel #106 118 
Mass Ave Boston Ma 


FOR SALE 


ANTIQUES & 
FLEA MARKETS 


JEWELRY 
Victorian woven & braided 
hair earrings bracelet brooch 
ring. Deco brooch, necklace, 
earrings. 277-0492 





SQUANTUM 
ANTIQUE 
AND FLEA 
MARKET 


Every Sat. and Sun. vear 
round 


Over 200 quality dealers 
Plenty of free parking 
food — lounge 
No. Quincy 


328-0173 
Admission 50¢ 
Free to senior citizens 


Pa emma 
APPLIANCES 


Air it Hot Point 
6000 btu 
evenings 739-1673 


Ed McGraw 15amp, 1 15vits, 
10,000 BTU air cond. 2 Rem 
Mod 115-2, 38amp, 115vits, 
7100 BTU/hr air cond Best 
offer 491-4298. 











HEAT 
Brand new 
Compact wood-burnin 
stove. Small, durable 
money saving. This is a great 
buy-the stove is stili in the 
factory carton. List price 
$400, will sell for $195. Call 
Chery! at 536-5390 ext 456, 
1-4pm. 


Se enceeiap cial 
BICYCLES 


12speed 
23 inch. Brand new, have re- 
ceipt 90 day ‘antee cost 
$242 sell $175 firm 935-5205 
noon-3 Woburn 


Semi-Recumbent Bicycle 
bikers dream just like new. 
Was $1000 now a bargain at 
$650. 18 gears, aluminum 
frame, bike rack included. 
Call Kathy 964-5300 days 
only 
REE ONB ED RIE IE 
re SoS. 
No open othin 


furnishings 193071960's M 
11-7 529 Comm ave 2 fi. 


DOWN JACKET-Northface 
Serow XS(W8-10), almost 





new. Owner moving south. ~ 


$150. new. $100 or best offer. 
787-3856 keep trying 


XEDO SALE 
Formaiwear shop seiling 
used tuxes. Colors and black 
and white all sizes 542-3572 


SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL COPS. 


COPY COP 


“PRECINCT 2” 


(NEAR STATE) 


13 CONGRESS ST., 


367-9267 


COPY COP’ 


“PRECINCT 4” 
(NEAR SCHOOL ST.) 
260 WASHINGTON ST., 

367-3370 


FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 


A 
grand new Pattot Super 


Compact wodd-burning 
stove. Small, durable, and 
money saving. This is a great 
buy, the stove is still in the 
fact carton. List Price 
$400.00 will sell for $195.00 
Call John at 536-5390 ext 
456 between 1-4PM. 


meneame 
FURNITURE 


rR eee en 
2 couches w/ matching ot- 
toman, $225/ rock maple tbi, 
4 chrs & Ig buffet, $185/ tan 
corduroy couch-bed, $325/ 
tbi w/ leaf, $35 926-6222 





THE 
Guaranteed 
Classified 


Call 267-1234 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 


BEDS & COUCHES 
Oak platform bed dbi 


(bedworks list $245) $150 
firm & high density foam 
mattress solid cherry 
custom platform bed dbi w/ 
2drawers $400 new asking 
$275 both exc cond. 
Hooper-Ames Haitian cotton 
sofa bed queen size $250 
Age cordoroy sofa bed 
queen size $175 both exc 
cond 646-6469 





BRAND NEW 
42° round Butcher Block 
table 4 wood chairs $250 or 
BO Moving must sell Ask for 
Sheri 731-3824 


Brand new kingsize still 
water motioniess mattress + 
liner waterpedic 3 list price 
$220 will sell for $150 3 wks 
old Cali Jim after 6 at 
821-0073. 


BRASS BED SALE 
nites Goat oot, 





rapping worth twice 
the price of $625/bo 
475-2509. 














rl 
ie 
HF 


$8 
ne i 
8a 


iu 
“1 
: 


comp. Best Offer. 491-4298 


1” handmade sofa bed 
birch $200 or best offer wing 
back chair exc cond. $50 or 
best offer 739-5892 


Amazing sale-sofa & love- 
seat ex. cond tasteful cotton 
print-great buys 244-0574 
Steve or David 


ANT. DISPLAY CASE, wood 
w/ giass top/front. 66” ig, 37 
hi, 27 dp, 14 hi disp. area. 2 








CONTEMP BED SUITE 
Qnsz mattress bxspr 
bdframe w/ hdbrd Bureau 
w/mirrors Tall boy tstnd 
Moving must sell $7 
Nelson 381-4694 days 
846-5249 eves 


FLYING CLOUD 
Cotton Futons and acc. hand 
made clothes alll sz 524-4177 


FLYING CLOUD 
Cotton utons 
acc.524-4177 


For Sale-Hi-rise 
mattresses $75 or BO. Royal 
type. Manual $75 or BO. 
965-3609 Iv mess. 


For sale one year old tra- 
ditional wood six piece 
= set. Exc. cond. 

inally $1600. Will sell for 
$1 or best offer. Call Rick 
267-0152 


Full size bed, exc cond, call 








and 


bed 


Full-size platform bed. Exc 
cond Also dresser & rug for 
sale. Reasonable prices. Call 
Joe 227-0089-days or 
267-4867-eves. 





FUTON 
Beaut full-size futon bed set 
and solid pine frame w/ ad- 
justable hdbrd for total com- 
fort 6 mos old Must see $200 
Julie 267-2769 


Good condition 2 sofas, 
table & chairs, dresser, steal 
desk, cheap! 244-0574 aft 7 
Steve. 


Grand oak dining table. Fine 
antique. Ext to 9ft $800. 
Unique old child's sleigh 
$100 628-0617 


GREAT BUYS!I! 
Platform bed-futon, bicycle, 
bookshelves, stereo. Cail 
Joy 734-4449 after 4:30pm & 





Mahogany dresser $125 
Pine Dresser-nightstand 
$120. Compact stereo $75 
Lanp $30. Chash now 
536-9740. Full bed set 8/1 























ecutive office furniture. 
Desk, credenza and book- 
case unit in wainut burl de- 


or 237-3164 evenings. 
Office furniture for sale. 4 


shape 
ier. Call Julie 783-9827 eves 
ay wkends. Leave message. 


Stufd vini couch, ft brn w/ 


bkcase, drapes, motion det 
alarm system, etc. 262-0057. 


WATERBED 
condiiton 


with conor “S125 cali Jon 
5761288 


Waterbed king size perfect 
cond ail extras inci 

3-sheet sets $230 or best of- 
fer 784-8774 after 6 











HEAT WITHOUT it 
Brand new Patriot Super 
Compact - wood-burning 
stove. Small, duratie, and 
money saving. This is a great 
buy, the stove is stili in the 
factory carton. List Price 
$400.00 will sell for $195.00. 
Call John at 536-5390 ext 
456 between 1-4PM. 


Re a cme 
ODDS & ENDS 


2 sets sircharies 3pr 
rolierskates all new 1/2 price 
750 Honda Bo Printed T- 
shirts $2 plus misc items call 
Bill 933-8315 


Discount membership to 
Womans World Spa. = 
soon, must sell 1-year 








negotiable call 254-5207 
TYPE Ss 
IBM electric $150; office 


desk top manuel $50; both in 
very good condition. 


232-5707 


is it true you can by jeeps for 
$44 through the U.S. Gov- 
ernment? Get the facts to- 
day! Call (312) 742-1142 


Less than a yr old 10x12 lime 
Thick, 


for $100 Call Mick Days 
227-0730 ext 633 


MICROSCOPES 
2 Bousch and Lomb 
binocular w/ 4 obj including 
oil wood carrying case Ex- 
celient cond $775ea Cail 
244-4935 or 332-4169 eves 


RUG FOR SALE 
GREAT DEAL 


9x12 Medium green short 
shag rug Good condition $50 
or Best Offer call 536-9814 


Smith Corona electric, needs 
cleaning $15. Iron $10. 


Queen size bed frame $10. 
Cali Julie 783-9827 eves & 
wkends 





BUYING 
DIAMONDS 
GOLD SILVER 
Heirloom & 
Antique Jeweiry 
Pocket Watches 


White City Shopping Ctr. 
Shrewsbury 
754-9821 
NATHAN’S 
471 Main St., Fitchburg 


meen 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


CANON AE-1 
Excellent 


condition, package 
includes: program body, 
50/1.8 lense, flash, filter, 
case. $150. Cali Jim at 
424-0200 days. 


Darkroom & studio ip- 
ment. Beseler 45MCRX 
enlarger, lighting, etc. Every- 
thing you need. 864-4277 


Leicafiex camera (1966) SLR 
w/ F2. 50mm, F2.8 135mm, 
F2.8 35mm $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 


large format 5 Sekonic 
L-398 meter $50 Cali 
357-9488 





{CONNOISSUER! 










a a IN 
YARD SALES 
FOR THE GARAGE SALE 


Furn, kitchware, 


Chilton St, Camb 547-8499 





MUSIC 
AUDIO VISUAL 


A 1 


Dual Model 1258-52 turn- 
table, never used. Only $144. 
rm Chery! at 536-5390 ext 


DUAL Model 508 Turntable. 
Never Used. Only $162. Call 
Chery! at 536-5390 x 456. 


VIDEO 


Best Rental Prices Around 





HIGH END EQUIPT 
Crown dc 150 amp + ic 150 
pre-amp exc cond $425 for 
all private call 721-2366 eves 


KEF 104 ab spkrs $450 pr 
Celestion CS-3 spkrs $125 
pr Call Russ days 
1-256-8660 


Loudspeakers for sale. 
Never used. Only $125.40 
each. Cali Chery! at 
536-5390 ext. 456 M-F. 


Must sell rice SA 288 
cond Technics SA-202 Re- 


Caroline 325-3679 
Pair Cizek one speak 


Teak equip cabinet hoids 
compons recs cassts $200 
exc cond 492-6662 eves 


SCULLY 280B st. W/Lang 
con. Never used $3500. 
Phase 700 MK2 $550 
DC300A w/cab. $625 ReVox 
B77 $1000 JVC TV41AU TV 
tuner timer sealed carton 
$150 Cali 235-8427 


Tapco 7416 series sound 
board/ with case 6 mo. use 
$2000 or BO (603) 669-3998 


TEAC X10R Reel to reel 





$650. Altec Model 
14 loudspeak: ex 
con. 734-3057 

USED STEREO 


And TVs. Two whole stores 
full of guaranteed used 


equipment. We buy, sell. 

trade and fix & 

TVs. USED SOUND ee 

Newbury St. Boston 

ety or 31 Holland st 
Davis Sq. Somerville, MA 

625-7707. 

STEREO & VIDEO 

For same day service, 


please 
call Gyro Gearloose at 
731- : 


Yamaha receiver 4ow/ch + 
—— speakers exc. 
536-4831 





870 Comm. Ave. 
Brookline 


For Service Call 
277-4610 


REHEARSAL 


SPACE 
Sound proof - 24 hrs. - 
security - loading dock 

- game.room - low 
rates 
186 Brookline Ave., 
267-40790r 566-5901 








UNITED 
REFERRAL 
SERVICES FOR 
MUSICIANS 


Musicians looking tor 
bands & bands 


looking for musicians. 
Call 267-4079 or 
566-5901 


Bass for old RB 427-2025 
nn eo 
yh. S Got the 


show 0" the 90 be or 523-119. ' 











ar 


—_-" 


Sienna de madame tee 





BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
















Call /Jon 284-7 


Bass and/or polysynth 
wanted orig band w/NY 





mngmt , definite magr 
labels 8 492-8280. 





Bass guit sax keys w/voc 
sought for orig + cover long- 
term alipurpose band dial 
Old Saul 4 audition. 


Bassist seeking prog ac-rk 
band Have voc eqpt + trans 
+ willing to exp + expand will 
cond frmng bnd Call Butch 
233-0128 


BASS PLAYER 
NEEDED 
IMMEDIATELY 


for ambitiuos rockabilly 
band. We have tape, PA, 
press kit, rehearsal space, 
and 45 gig history. Must be 
familiar with the music and 
slap-bass style. Stand up a 
plus. Call Ron at 247-2238 w 
or 367-3645 h. 








Bass needed for Top 
40 working band in 
Tewksbury/Lowell area. 
Must have t 





BASS PLAYER WTD 
w/ vocal ability for estab- 
lished 7 piece horn band. 
Some travel- Ati City, Miami, 
econ bes U8 eletey - 


Bass pi w/tlyrical style wtd. 
ge « ro lead 
tephen 7323. 


band. Must read + im- 
provise. Maynard. Cali Mike 
897-7388. 


Bass wanted for orig rock 
band. Details Bob 4 

days. Gary. 782-5270 Mark 
783-0880 6-7 evenings. 


PA FOR RENT 
6 channel system 1500 
watt, Call 8.C. Sound 
Productions 617-643-3742. 


BUDGET ANSWERING 


SERYICE 

For only $13/month we'll 

= ou 24 hr service 
25-6700 

Can do Gillan, Morrison in- 
terested cali Keith 938-1829 


CLASSIC RUINS 
Need dedicated prof bass 


= 








after 6 523-3123 


Drummer-needed-for-orig. 
NW band w/gigs and rec. 
trans & reliability a must. 
523-3637. 


Drums needed for Pop Grp 
must be able to play wide 


range of st Mgmt, PA 
etc... 964-7437 


AVAILABLE 
491-7371 


Established woston vunu 
seeks frontperson. WE do 
or NW/funk/rock. Gary 
247-4170 Gregg 227-7625. 





trans stdio stage exp 
395-7544 Len aft 6 


Exp F voc seeks PT Top40 
GB Band.Have trans call 
Paula eves 623-5950 or 
776-8963 leave message 











guitarist needed to 
complete original female 
rock band looks a plus 
Laurie 395-4715 





cao needed 
cover rock group. 
pt het Fs 262-1466 


Full time rock musicians & 
crew wanted by prof-mgmt 


aiso apply. 373-8010 
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top 40 mornings 
'7-3127 
Guitarist/ look: 
for bass, drummer, an 
multikeyboards w/backing 
vocais to form band. Upbeat 
and English influences. 
be . Call 
247-3074 aft 6:30 pm week- 


Guitar or keyboard with lead 
vocals, M or F, needed for 
duo. Have . Wide variety 
‘of mu styles. Steve 
926-6663 


GUITAR PLAYERS 
We need a parts player. You 


need a feel for hooklines and 


finding your own ina 
song. Call 566-6732 for info 


Rhythm section players 
wanted MUST TRAVEL oo 

lor 
information cail 








more 














U2 Gof4 Furs Police 
866-4045 ive mess 


IF YOUR GOALS GO 
BEYOND THAT OF 
BECOMING CULT 

HEROES OF THE 
LOCAL ROCK SCENE 

THEN PLEASE CALL 

RAY 964-0359 OR 
GREG 266-6146 








INSOMNIA? 
Working original rock band 
seeks singing keyboard 
player. He or She. Call Sand- 
man 876-6576 or 497-9148. 


Keyboard player with taste 
needed by Diverse band with 





vocals wanted for 2-4 
nites/wk, good $'s T-40 & 





oldies Call Mike aft 5 
871-2253 
KEYBOARDS 


Which doctor? Ambitious, 
dedicated, creative pro, 
multi kybds for experimental 
rock funk jazz? Cail intensive 
Care Ltd 782-8073 


Former Members of Atian- 
tics seek Keys/Synth 

for modern dance band. 
Tom 266-0930 


Ld voc wtd by prof rock band 
keys helpful not nec. 
cov/orig gigs/ 7835553 
2546269 








LOCAL BANDS 
Video's needed for possible 
use in T.V. show. Cail 
864-5009. . 


M guit + F voc looking to 
join/start pop rock orig 
cover band serious inquiries 
only John 327-2576 


M id vocal wanted for a 
heavy metal act have PA, its, 
room,studio time, no egos or 
burn-outs 5811959 


MUSICIANS 
TRUCKING 


SERVICE 
Reliable and safe trans for 
covering all major 
ints in Mass 926-8509 
MDPU25579.; 0 


Nd drmr & Id/rythmn gtr for 
new bnd. Sm curs most orig, 
nw sound, on gtr 
not synth. No pro Call Laura 
277-6501 or Janet 783-1562 


Nded Guit/bass w/ voc 





u 





transportation and ears a 
must call 761-7277 


NEED LIGHT MAN 
With plenty of lights for 
steady position with a rock 
act. Immediate call Gary : 
646-8515 


Need now! keys bass drums 
guit Fem voc 140 Have P.A. 
lites. gigs Must have car call 
662-9319 


Nuclear Rock Band seeks 
players: all instruments; all 
persuations. Singers, 
techies, transpo. R welcome. 
Walter: 884-3208 Joel: 
232-1032 


Oldies Rock Band seeks exp 
bass man Mike 491-7953 
vocal + 


Original rock band with ex- 
tensive promotion, vinyl, 8- 
track studio, and gigs, seeks 

Player who can read 
charts and sing. M/F with ex- 
cellent , pro rock 
looks, transportation. 
Pang to re- 





: 


: 


of the music business neces- 


sary. Leave message at 
739-7355 





rock band wants 
guitar w/vocais. Have 

45 and contacts. call 

628-5722/884-4124. 


Twetve foot truck, lights, PA 
with sound man for hire for 
more info call Tony at 
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PA RENTAL 





POVERTY SOUND 
Best $125 $165 PA avail 


Put a tropical touch to your 
New England summer 
Brazilian band 























guests. Classics, 
classics, show, rag-time. 
Would also be interested in 











SINGERS- Leadsheets 
&/or copied. 
Your keys. 566-0412 


Songwriter/instrumentalist 
for songwriter/singer sought 








SOUND ENGINEER 
Good ears av: on short 
notice. Catalyst sound. 

7 Jett 


Soundperson looking for 
work with bands. Vy exper 
with all styles of bands 
equipment. 423-1634 


SWEET REVENGE 
all female rock band nds a 
lead vocalist + lead guitar for 
immediate work downtown 
Lowell-Femaies only must 
have exp! Cindi at 
(617)649-7733 
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Music video promos 
for better bookings 
and lowest prices. Call 
1-528-6445 


The David Peacock group 
performs aural surgery live 
at The Rat June 21 





Trumpet + bass players for 
Top40/show. immed work. 
Must be able to travel. Call 
964-4215 








Working dance/showband 
has immed. opening for TPT 
voc a plus Trav Ron 
445-4678. 


Working R&B band seeks 
and tenor sax. 
Nick 878-2683 


X 6/23 8-12pm 23 Main X 
Wat. Best Quart. in town. 





g 





BY MAIL, 


PLEASE SEE THE 
AD FORM ON 
THE LAST PAGE 















Heads-Up 
Boutique 


531-537 Broadway (AT 28) 
LAWRENCE. MASS 682-163 


Satin - Sparkle - Glitter 
First with New York & 
West Coast Fashions 





















Clothes for 
Stage. Show. 
Rock. Disco 
or 
Fun! 








“We 
Have 
All The 

Clothes!” 


Be it hard rock or 
dressy show, 

We have the styles to fit 
your act. 


Group discounts 
Personal check accepted. 
Master Charge & Visa 
cards 

Open Daily: Mon., Wed., 
Thurs. & Sat.: 10-5:30 p.m. 
Tues & Fri.: 'til 8:30 p.m. 





PRING SESSION N 
150/8 Hr 8Tk dbx 8726843 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


PIANOS 
Bought-Sold 


Rented-Moved 
Serviced-Rebuilt-Tuned 
Grands 
Uprights-Spinets 


$99 & up. 
Lowest Prices 
Highest Quality. 


J.D. FURST & 
SON 


186 Brookline Ave., 
Boston 


267-4079 
and 
586-5901 


1061 Fender strat sunpurst 
with tremeio all original $995 
frim call after 5 603 893-0669 


Musicman RD112 100W 
1-12"EVM many features 
$425. Call Days Pierre 
734-7700 Eve 323-3963. 


1952 MAR TIN 
Martin D-28, 1952. Excelient 


condition. Price to sell $925, 
must raise cash 332-7 100 


Alembic spoiler bvass bran 
new 2 octaves; complete 
switching; leather bag 
the best for $1100 259-9611 


Aries mod. synthesizer sys- 
tem 3 vcos, 3 Ifos lag inverter 
5 oct kybd esc. cond. w/road 
case $890 or BO 587-2676 








PIANOS 


Sales Service 


Pianos Bought & Sold — Consignment 
Rentals — Moving — Financing 


Grands, Uprights, Spinets, Antiques, New, Reconditioned, 

Rebuilt, Hundreds of Vintage Pianos. “Compare our lowest 

prices.” Steinways, Mason Hamlin, etc. Guarantee workman- 
ship, plus full rebuilding services at reasonable prices. 


7 days a week — 10 to 10 


mae RTO 
INSTRUCTION 


i ceeshemeteeeememessinadiniemndaameemmmamenaae 
Ist lesson 1/2 price! Priv 
lessons-songwriting, jazz 
harmony & perf tech Susan 
Abod 666-3259 eve 


DRUM INSTRUCTION 
with Brock Avery currently 
w/New Man (formerly Fly by 
Night) Emphasis on rock and 
funk techniques, ambixterity 
& coordination, set theory, & 
analysis. Call 442-3514 





THE GUITAR STUDIO 


Attordable lessons available 
Guitar, bass, mandolin, banjo, 
voice, composition, theory, etc 
Make immediate progress. No 


wasted time. Study at our con- 
venient Harvard Square location 
or in the privacy of your own 
home. Rock, Blues, Classical, 


Guitar Lessons, Music The- 


Singing lessons w best 
teacher in town: Pop, bdwy, 
etc.. 266-1231. 

VOICE 
Learn to sing your best. M. 
Johnson, MM-NEC 
628-4271. 


VOICE LESSONS 

for the professionally 
minded. 6 week summer 
session. Call Sidra Cohn 
423-7462. 








Teacher 


WN 


Jazz, Pop, 
Classical 


277-1527 





J.D, FURST 


and son 


186 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
267-4079 566-5901 


es 
Armstrong sterling silver 


flute mode! 80 used only 8 
months must sell $645 
584-6253 


1963 Fender Princeton Amp 
$175 Fender Jazz Bass copy 
$150 272-5854 


1968 Gibson ES335- 
Grovers, Schaller bridge, 
stud tail piece, duo sound 
pu, hose switch, barrel 
knowbs, strap, lock, wainut 
sunburst w/case & orig 
parts, mint cond serious call 
only $1000 or reasonable BO 
741-0458 


1974 Fender Jazz bass wc 
fretiess, badass bridsge, 
brass nut 


by T.W. Doyle 
best offer 424-0014. 


$400 or BO Call 289-4397 


LEARN GUITAR 
AT HOME 


Steve Widman will 
teach you to play guitar 
in the relaxed at- 
mosphere of your own 
home. For more infor- 
mation, call Steve at 


266-9531 
excellent con- 








ARP quadra 
dition $1750 Sequencer 
Roland CSQ 1 


00 excellent 





BABY GRAND 
Solid mahogany 4'8 
excelient condition inci 


bench $2195 negot 
884-5610 Sal 


Baby Grand piano-excel 
condition-beautiful tone 
finish-Best 


215 


nay ae 
tuned Very good 
1600 Must see Cail 


491-6677 
Bassist seeks workg band 30 


S°0:a8pm" ot tam 5660 


g 
a 





i 

























more equip 6461432 Vince 


ECHOPLEX . 
EP-4 6 months old $350 or 


best offer Jeff K. 969-7540 
days, 536-9044 eves 


Sopranosax-Borgani very 
ood conditon withcase 
250 Altosax in gd.cond. $60 
callJonathan 6232066 


EXCELLENT Brand new 
Marshall 2x12 cab for sale 
never been used cover in- 
cluded price negot277-3185 


Fender Jazz bass, black 3 
months old $475 667-8910 


Fender Rhodes 88 w/case: 
$700 Fender Amp: $100 
alone, free w/piano. Jack 
720-1698 after 6 


FENDER RHODES 73, EXC 
COND must see $700 cali 
522-2588 after Tues 


Fender super twin reverb 
ampeg reverberocket 2 
rockman | fender telecaster 























moving call 628-2631 





Hardie + music + PR 
chanter 625-5870 


Flute for sale Gemeinhardt 
355 solid silver openhole. Gd 
flute. Call Nancy 566-4092 








eves. 
Flute,silver plated closed 
hole. Excellent cond.with 


case $135.or bo 661-8381 


Grand piano, RE regulation, 

potential, made by 
NO CO. $850 Matt 
783-1958. 


GTL 2000E bass ebony wk 
$450 one MBill new 
spkr 50 both excellent 
cond call Cari 782-1294. 


Guild 025 guitar, cherry ex- 
cel condition. $250 includes 
case. 776-9266 Chris What a 
deal! 














GUILD GUITAR 
Artist Award model super B 
condition beautiful flame 


GUILD X 79 Electric Guitar 
w/case (blue) $306. Cali 
Chery! 536-5390 x 456. 


R 
QUTADSIPRSALE,, 





55 L.P. std. 

L.P. T.V. 69 L.P. dix. gold top 
strats Tele's flying V's 
Martins Gretch's and Guilds 
Pre-CBS amps top call 
267-6077 389-6417 
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GUITARS W 
Wanted to buy gutiars 
amptiphiers, drums any- 
thing. Call 592-9496 days 
GUITAR, Takamine model 
F360S acoustic w/solid 


spruce top con- 
dition $175 w/hard case. Call 
327-4249. 





organ model 
w/Lesiie amp bass f 
& bench best 


pedals 
628-9579 aft 5 


Harpsichord Zuckerman, 
wainut, str side, single, Sft, 
Opus 1, AA-F, $750, 
926-1637. 


We buy, sell & trade 
used guitars, amps 
and other musical 


THE GUITAR 
STUDIO 
1384 Mass. Ave., 

Mt 
497- 


22 











Hammond sound. 
$1400 or Best 577-2355 
Korg Poly Ensemble $600 or 





KRAMER BASSES 
81 Kramer “P’’ model 4001 
bass (black) and 81 Kramer 
Jazz/"P"’ model 5000 bass 
(blue). Both brand new w/ 
cases $500/ea. call Chery! at 
536-5390 x 456. 





a sale Ae -. 


quality, must hear to ap- 





preciate. Cali after 5, 
536-8292 

LIKE NEW 
Baidwin Arcosonic te 
piano Aski $1700 Cail 


tween 10-2 other times 
646-0320 


L.P. CONGAS 
Quinto Tumba must sell best 


otter as set w/ LP canvas 
cases. Like new Call morns 
328-8212 Jay 


Mandolin-beautiful custom 
handcrafted F-5 ist quality 
inst $900 Bob 899-6797 


Marshall slant bass cab 4-15 
* spkrs exc cond w/cov + 
whis 500 or BO Bill 922-3374 


150 watt legend amp w/ lead 
foot switch, and 12 inch 
celestion. 1 twin rev w/new 
tubes. All in good condition 
bo 674-3117 7437 


Oberheim 2 voice synth. 
Samp.&Hold; 2 quanitized 





Ovation 16-17 Legenz 
acoustic $500, Yamaha 
G100 212 guitar amp $350, 
Aria hollow body electric 
Telecaster look-a-like $250, 
361-4246. Eves. Mike 


chni mxg brd; 2 
mntrs-12' spkr + piezo. All 





chords $2000. Cali Chris 
evngs 492-1376 
PERCUSSION 
Ethnic percussion for sale at 
reasonable prices leave 
message if not home 
267- ‘ 
Piano full size upright $900 
Lauter Good condition Jerry 
eves 371-0791 


Polytone 5158 Bass Amp, 
mint cond 1 year old $300 


617/275-9473 
Pr JBL 4560's EV horns, 


The Digital DX offers 18 
drum sounds, stereo 
outputs, 100 sequences, & 
is fully programmable! 
intro. price $1100! 


DAL 


1165 Mass. Ave Arlington 
Cali Jim at 646-39: 


PROAUDIO _ 
(2) EV FM12 3-way monitor 


speakers, $600 for the pair. 


Jim Flowers 825-6700. 


Givson “Estes, PV Deuce 


Amp, pre CBS Fender 





Must sell. 


Rickenbacker bass 


guitar 
mode! 4001 - 





ROGERS DRUMS 
piece set asst. cymbais 
stands sticks road cases first 
$500 963-6539 also EMC 
amp head $75.00 


ROLAND RE-501 
Chorus echo mint cond $575 
Bill 332-1043 

SIGMA 

ACOUSTICS 


Sigma Martin D-28 w/case 
$261.00. CR-7 w/case 
sy 536-5390 


107. Cail x 
456 Both brand new. 
Speakers, cabinets, key- 

items. 











speaker, a mid-range horn, 
and 2 Piezo'’s $700 for set. 
787-3089 aft 8pm. 
TEAC Portastudio $750 
Conn $250 








— 
VOX superbeatie head $225 . 
VOX royal guardsman bot- 
tom $100 Call for info 
452-1104 


Wurlitzer Electric Piano 
great condition with travel 
case and pedal. $450 or best 
offer. 731-2331. 


€861 ‘LZ ANN ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


PEOPLE 
MESSAGES 


‘own Jacket it 
at tag sale on 6/11 at OC 
in Harv Sq. Mistake-my per- 








TO PERSON 


ist time ad ur att, ed, into 
New Wave JF sks SM(Any 
rel) frnds 27+ cin-shun 
Box4359 





23 yr old WM 6'1" 210ibs 
Engineer weight lifter wres- 
tler interested 


Stamp collecting Sks com- 
Panionship Box 4232 


52yr old DJM seeks spirited 
woman for concerts biking 
Rockport trips & 

other summer sweets are 
you there? Box408 63 Lin- 
coin Rd Newton Highlands 





Adventurous affiuent 
sophisticated sensual SWF 


Corporate man or en- 
trepreneur, must appreciate 
sunsets. Box 4302 


Aging warrior/poet seeks 
fem: mate 20-33 Should 





Future female consort 
should be into athletics but 
realize that horses swet men 


and die for the next issue of 
TV Guide Honest modicum 
fo cour: not necessary to 
be capa 
Some Latin would heip 
(languages have always in- 
ued me) Be aware that 
chicken-itza is not the latest 
poultry creation out of Cam- 
bridge | have biue eyes that 
sparkle at times You should 


a 


it is just that-and | am not 
—_— hunting | await Box 
42 


Asain born US educatad 33 
year old (170 ibs, 5’ 11°) suc- 
cessful, handsome M seeks 
attractive, intelligent and 
well groomed F in her 20's. | 
am interested in a sincere, 
open, and outgoing person 
for a lasting relationship. | 
call Boston home, and my 
interests include eating out, 
jogging, reading. Will ap- 
> ya phone number. Box 
1 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
shculd not be 
directed to a Phoe- 


nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 


EE 
Attractive slim DWF 5tyr 
gourmet cook warm bright 
homeowner Worcester 
wants affectionate success- 
ful businessman non smoker 
walker talker for new rela- 
tionship Box 4199 





ATT FEM SAIL 
W masc SWM. Get sun on a 
= U B trim neat healthy. 
x 975 Astor sta 207 Mass 
Av Boston 02215. 













ee 
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replys. Box 4326. 


Attr,siender,intel SWF25 
prof sks tali,attr, successful 
non-smok, 


Yarmouth MA 02673-Honest 
reply only 


DWM 33 look 25 5'7” 150 ib 
engineer & father. Enjoy bik- 
ing, tennis & good company. 
Box 243 Wayland, MA. 
01778 


F 28 seeks M or F travel 
companion pref w/int in 
fossiis Box 183 451 Moody 
St Waltham MA 02154 


Gay Oriental M 22 5'9 140 
intelligent&handsome w/tan 
slim body sks GWM 18-28 
for poss relationship. Pref 
bi/bi Box 4345 


Good looking pro SWM 28 
sks beautiful, intel., affec- 
tionate F for a warm, fun, 
lasting relationship. Finding 
someone special though an 
ad has to be a long shot, but 
lets both take a chance. 
"Send # to box 678 
Acton, Ma. 01720. 


Good looking prof SWM 28 
sks beautiful, intel., affec- 
tionate F for a warm, fun, 
lasting relationship. Finding 
someone special though an 
ad has to be a long shot, but 
lets both take a chance. 
Send phone # to box 678 
Acton, Ma. 01720. 


Handsom SW Virgo man 33 
5'11 185 bid blue not into 
bars but into life seeks pretty 
lady of style & grace to share 
love & life outdoors f food 
cozy nights honesty intel 
conv dancing travel send 
photo & phone to Michael 
PO 231 Stoddard NH 03464 


| enjoy my friends and ac- 
tivities, but would like to 
meet someone special: a 
single male, 28-40, a'trac- 
tive, self-confident and ac- 
tive, but also gentle, inter- 
ested in the world & its peo- 
ple. I'm an architect, 32, F, 
attractive, who enjoys 
beach, films, dancing, (esp. 
swing & Latin), + garden, 
and most people. Please re- 
spond to POBox 1134, 
Camb 02238 


INTELLIGENT 
seeking woman 30-40 
goodiooking bright color or 
white weight 140-160. Box 
4300 


Join me to enjoy some 
classical & jazz music? City 
and country enthusiasms? 
Pleasures & projects of 
home & hearth? I'm a DW, 
attractive, trying to live con- 
sistent w/ deep humanitarian 
concerns. Looking for com- 
mitted loving partnership w/ 
man in early 50s, 6’, non- 
smoker. Box 4301 


Lively full-figured arty 
DOWF48 wants high quality 
p/t relationship w big healthy 
OM under 52 
nonsmoker witty, relaxed,mu 
sical,mature. Send literate 
note PO285 Lex 02173 


LUNCHDATES 
See our display ad in Dating 
Services. 


MWM in 50s wants to hear 
from pretty hswife west of 
bost a discreet affait would 
be good for both of us. A 
little chubby OK write box 
4325. 


POLIT ACTIVIST 

M 30's sks F No Nukes, Cent 
Amer, planet future, 
feminism more impt than din- 
ing out, designer jeans. Bike, 
swim, synergise non-smok- 
ing, health food. Maybe per- 
manent. Box 4251 


PROF FEMALE. 
successful prof SM 5'8" 28+ 
slim seeks attractive adven- 
turous — prot SF to 
share apt in Porter Sq & to 
share life & feelings phone & 
photo helpful sincere reply 
Box 4258 


QUIET TIMES 
Scrabble conversation mu- 
sic & loving on a -term 
basis. DWM 45 sks tall attr F 
for these. Box 4339 


Romantic ironist, good look- 
ing SWM 5'10 good build 
sensitive, writes on films, 
trapped in romantic illusions 
from seeing too many mov- 
ies, bemused, but could en- 
joy the trap with like minded 
and pretty SWF 26-34. You 
like city living, country walk- 
ing, some sports, most mu- 
sic and, oh yes, old movies. 
Box 4296. 


Romantic realist with eyes 

agape seeks female on the 

threshold of a 

powerful life she only 
limpsed before. I'm 26 
WM + areal gem. Box 4303 


Rubens-like WF 26 seeks 
casual, down-to-earth 25-35 


only 
ing Box 4241 


BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail " 
phone .267-4437 be- 
tween 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
daily. Box mail may be 
picked up between 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 


pretty Jewish lady 25-30 for 
summertime open to 
romance Box 4230. 


tet nESS 
SJM 5’ 8” 180ibs 27 yrs en- 
joy: photo opera softball fish- 
ing football theatre and 
Celtics New York Giants and 


—S 
SJM 60 seeks a petite affec- 
tionate woman for romantic 
love int in the arts Bx 217 
Fram Ma 01701. 


SOMEBODY HAD TO 


we st TSOLS FOR 


MATCHING have begun a 
new service. it is aimed ex- 
plicitly at articulate, creative 
people who seek other peo- 
ple out for their values and 
their ideas-not necessarily 
for relationships, but also as 
pals, running partners, etc. 
We even have roommate 
matching. 

Our system is not (ob- 
viously) ‘natural’. But it is a 
remarkably fun and inexpen- 
sive process (the first time is 
free because we want a huge 
group of people). 

Price: $8 session-FiIRST 
TIME FREE. $30 for 6 mos. 
TOOLS FOR MATCHING. 
See Box ad-This section. 


SOMEONE SPECIAL 
if U dont see cold sores as 
synonymous with the biack 
plague, please read on. | am 
a vry attractive athletic musi- 
cal, intell, + accomplished 
hmn serve prof, with a great 
sense of humor + apprecia- 
tion of the mundane, absurd, 
+ divine. if U are an 
energetic + committed 
female under 30, with a 
similar career and open, lov- 
ing, and adventurous spirit -- 
-write! It could be the start of 
something special. Box 4240 


Succesful scientist 28 seeks 
sexy woman 20-27 for 
serious relationahip. High 
level rees a must. Non 
smoker. Box 4361 


SWF 31 MD attractive blond 
5’ 8" seeks male counterpart 
for serious relationship. Box 
3467 


a 


ert 


Liege? 
= 


a social and professional 
association of 
men and women 


} 
Te Newbee Hostr 
RT 128/MA PIKE 
60 Walnut St., Wellesley 
247-3800 


SWM attrac casual sincere 
26, research scientist, PHD, 
likes biking & swimming, sks 
attrac educated prof SWF 
23-30 for close relationship 
Box 4148. 


SWM prof 5'6 138 pounds 
very young 60, good sense of 
humor, interests in art, litera- 
ture, classical music would 
like to meet attr WF 36-45 
w/similar interests for friend- 
ship & companionship 
Enclose picture. Box 4205 


SWM semi-retired sks SWF 
sincere relations | live on SO 
SHore age not imp Box 42 
Rockland Ma 02370 


Tall attractive woman 42 
seeks partner for tennis (ex- 


ton or Cambridge vicinity 
preferred Box 4348 


To a bargain huntress if you 
are the one | seek-then be 
my fair rosemund-and | your 
Sahk-El-Bahr and never wiil | 
venture forth again save you 
by my side box 4340 


Very attr SWF 5’7 125 Ib non 


humopr; 
wide intrst inci travi, skiing, 
sailing, art, classici music, 
gar . sks tall attr s/d 
WM 35-45 non-baid non smk 
w/similr bkgd+ intrsts. 
Photo+phone pis. Box 4306. 


TOOLS FOR 
MATCHING 


A do-it-yourself 
way to find 


new friends 
new relationships 
squash partners, 
etc. 
Price: $8 per session — 
1st session free 


TOOLS FOR MATCHING 
576-3636 


Six years of time-tested methods 
have convinced social workers Jim 
and Judy Yorio that video and com- 
puter dating service methods are lit- 
tle more than gimmicks that take up 
a lot of your time. Jim and Judy point 
out that it is the dating service's re- 
sponsibility to spend time seeking out 
persons with similar needs, interests, 
and tastes, and then make these peo- 
ple aware of ‘each other. This is why 
Compatibles is one of the largest 
dating services in the Northeast, with 
22 regional offices and a client list of 
substantial depth — assuring you of a 
successful match. 


WELCOME BACK 
Gabe K_ copy. Quickwitted 6’ 
JM 31, daring, athletic, 
sweet. Box 261 Pru Ctr, Bos- 
ton 02199 


Well settied handsome phy- 
sician 30 5'8 from Asia seeks 
sophisticated prof woman 
for friendship and possible 
relationship. | like art, music, 
ayning out, and discussion of 
global philosophy. Box 4298 


‘WIFE WANTED 
SWM 56° happy, healthy, 
trim 139 Ibs, successful law- 
yer; sks SWF 25-35, college 
grad non-smoker, trim yet 
buxom, who enjoys jeans, 
ice cream, picnics, movies, 
travel, candielit dinners, con- 
versation & cuddling Richard 
POB 13 Pembroke 02358 


WM 29 participating in sail- 
ing, photography, stock mar- 
ket, environmentalism, inter- 
ested in meeting F 19-31 with 
similar interests. Please re- 
ply to Box 4264 





-] 


FRiEPo§ | 


A 
GAY-LESBIAN 
BISEXUAL 
DATING 
SERVICE 


Meet New Friends and/ 
or a Possible Lover 


EXCEPTIONAL 
SERVICE 
FOR A LOW FEE 
. Discreet 
¢ Confidential 
¢ Individualized 
¢ Non- 
computerized 


For application and 
information, mail $2 to 


F&L INC. 
Box 292 
N. Andover, MA 
01845 


24 Hours 


689-2166 


* This number is the correct 
number, the incorrect number 
ran last week. Sorry! 





BEA MODE! 
Photography/ Se inate 
Studio G Boston 338-1388 


F/MODELS WANTED 
Earn -upto 100/day 


for Eur. Mens mag. 
photo &desc to Box 544 
Needham, Ma 02192. 


voy gh PT Ad 
easy to ih t 
F 18-40 only $20 hr box 178 
Winchester 01890 phone no 
if poss 


e PHOTOGRAPHERS! 
w/beaut a er 
now Info 'd 6461 
rE 
PERSONALS 

attr 4 
some partner So. Shore 
Write PO Box 1303 


Ducksbury MA Photo if pos- 
sible 


Beautiful girl seeks success- 
ful 35+ men days send card 
to PO 598 Cambridge 02138. 


BIWM 23 gdik 5’8 145 masc 
str act/app sks similar 18-25 


for friendship/ goodtimes. 
photo/phn if poss Box 4304. 
BIWM 25 Sim gdikg 5'10° 
135 non hry cin cut luvs 2 JO 
& watch othrs & be watched. 
ityr sim & luv JO & 

pis ri dnt B shy its fun 
4332 


BIWM 35 attrac sane many 
int + flex summer sched 


ton MA 02115 


BIF AVAILABLE 
Young intelligent Car- 
ribean college stud student 
will see respectable couples 


BIFEMALEDESIRED 
Young slim vibrant 
succesful WCP North Shore 

occasional threesome 
you must be young slim at- 
tractive rewarding rela- 
tionship if you meet our high 
standards photo a must 
write to us 810 Franklin St 


Compatibles 


“The Dating Service That Cares” 


Call the Compatibles 
office nearest you: 


Call the Compatibles office nearest you: 


Boston area (617) 739-6688 
North Shore (617) 631-2997 
South Shore (617) 378-4389 


Worcester area (617) 885-4702 
Springfield area (413) 737-7644 
Easthampton area (413) 527-5870 
Pittsfield area (413) 442-3347 
Greenfield area (413) 527-5870 


Nashua/Manchester, NH area (617) 631-2997 
Providence, RI area (617) 336-5889 

Newport, RI area (401)295-1262 

Brattleboro, VT (413) 527-5870 

Danbury, CT area (203) 355-0718 
Willimantic, CT area (203) 242-5296 
Fairfield, CT area (203) 389-5063 

Hartford, CT area (203) 242-5296 

New Haven, CT area (203) 389-5063 

New London, CT area (203) 739-4371 
Stamford, CT area (203) 323-1478 

New Rochelle /White Plains, NY (914) 337-5260 
Mt Kisco, NY area (914) 241-1968 


Yonkers /White Plains, NY (914) 337-5260 


ADULT PARTY 
Beachhouse party for 
cpl&SF swim drink eat play 
on 7-16 accept to 251050 cpl 
SASE, photo to box 4288 


no. Get fast reply. Age & race 
no problem. No fats or 
smokers Box 4293 


Atrac dom SWM seeks atrac 
sub WF for mast siv rela B+D 
mild SM live in poss phone or 
write PO Box 61 Wilmington 
Ma 01887. 


Att clean WM 35 has pics, 


hone # Full desc please. 


Attrac WCpi she 32, he 38, 
seek educ BIBM for three- 
some/Tanglewood. Box 
4311. 


Fr act 
nonsmoker Box 4341 


Attr prot M 20s sks F for 
poss. long term reitshp write 
with phone photo if poss 
POB 327 Boston MA 02124 


Looking to explore send 
phone photo to Box 4355 


Bi W M wid like 2 meet G Bi 
M F cpl my pl yr pl exc or 
satis ph no disc gar Bost to 
NH Box 4241 


Bi WHITE FEMA 
Attr W couple sk WBIF for 
threesomes discretion as- 
sured photo & phone PO Box 
124 Holliston, MA 01746 


BIWM 19 5°10 155 inex ikng 
for sim M18+ for dscrt frshp 
& gd tms Box 1833 Boston 
02205. 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
SECURITY MAIL 
SERVICE 
Your Own Locked 


Mailbox, 89 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, MA 247-9141 


Next to Steve's ice Cream 
es S Secure 
Answering. 


BORED? Well built young 
man will heat things up for 
adven couple Utmost discre- 
tion Send phone to Box 4283 


CARRIBEAN LADY 
Young black carribean col- 
lege student seeks inter- 
esting gentieman for after- 
noon interlude Sox 4128 


you would like to share the 
ultimate in sensual delights 
with me, send your calling 
card to Marion box 4109 


CLASS COUPLES 
Ultra clean discreet vry gd 
ikg strt prof WM 30s sks 
3sms can be dom box 371N. 
Easton MA 02356 


COME EXPLORE 
GWM wed Ik 2 expir reprei or 
sex joy sensuous begs 1} 
cudling w HNST disc G 
TO 30 am 6’ WASP lean attr 
witty youthful Ist for life wnt 2 
shr Ist for lite w sim sncr only 
need rply (no fats fems 
fonies) photo/phon no/ 
discrpt itr to PO Box 1162 
Boston MA 02117 


Cplattr,sks F or cpl for 
friendship & fun be attr sim 
box 17 Westboro Ma 01581 


Cute WM 26 sks grappling 
gal to wrestie for fun. Try 
your favorite hold on 
me.Please Box 4342 


DOM COUPLE 
Seek subm F or cpi, limits 
respected Box 417 Essex 
Sta. Boston 02112 


Dom wm seeks sub wi for 
b/d,s/m. Discretion assured. 
Now is the time to try your 
fantasy. Send detailed letter 
with photo if possible to Box 
4327 


chester, NH 03105 


Enj gd hd? GWM 29 Iks gvng 
gd hd to masc M's No recip 
hv pice disc assd no hassie 
am vry cin Box 3396 
Peabody Ma 01960. 


PRIVATE MAILBOXES 


D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., 
Boston's original mail 
drop, established 1971 
can meet your needs. Call 
423-3543 to rent a private 
mailbox immediately. 5 
minute walk from Faneuil 
Hall/Quincy Market. 


Faithful Oriental wives. 
Cherry Blossoms Box 
1021PX Honokaa Hawaii 
96727 


FONE FUN 
BIWM 23 ex-gymnast vgdik 
very well endowed & weil 
built wants to talk with ht 
guys discreet reply now to 
bpx 4353 only ad 


This Ital. male 
wants 2 talk 
2 you 
Call: Lee 


(617) 523-0276 
ames. & weekends 
only — call now 

FUN-TOGETHERNESS 
Handsome, well educated, 
unattached male 40's wishes 
to meet an attractive, sensu - 
ous female. We could enjoy 
meeting once or twice a 
month at my apartment for 
fun, laughs, warmth, 
gourmet dining and 
communication. Want to dis- 


cuss it? Write Box 222 New- 
ton 02159 


GET PHYSICAL 
Olivia. Newton-John look- 
alike sks sophist. Gent for 
discreet interlude. POB627 
Boston MA 02102 


BIG GIRL WANTED 
SWM lookng for female fr 


get a not impor- 
tant. PO Box 581 Pawtucket 
Ri 02862 All answered. 


Good looking SPW 35 in- 


great seeks tall man 
with attributes Box 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


Kenmore &q., 
645 Beacon St., 


GWM, 35, 5'11°; 235%, 
would like to meet sinc sivs 
who need training + disp, 
Box 168, Salem NH 03079 


GWM 37 (look 28) 145 5'10 
weill-educ in- 


‘el gd tking & fed 
tel vry wry up 
attitude. Seeks 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 


gentiemen 

w/ very deep romantic emo- 

tion photos a must write Box 

pi - Mass Ave Boston MA 
11 


Haply MWM 30yrs sks marr 
or involved F for occasional 
afternoon gs togethers 
send photo Box 231 104 
Charles St Bos 02114 


Hil I'm a hndsm MWM 40, 6’ 
175 xceint bid, warm & sin- 
cer. I'm seeking an affair 
w/an attrt sngle or marr WF 
25-45. I'm able to come & 

on my job and could a 
whole day, even an occais 
eve. Perhaps, like me, you're 
looking for a little xcitmnt in 
your a little romance, 
someone to be with & talk to, 
share some laughs, smiles, 
even sex when the time is 
right. I'm witty, bright, intel! & 
fun to be with. If you're at- 
tracted to this ad & feel you'd 
like to meet, drop a note & 
phone. We can meet for cof- 
fee, lunch, or whatever. Just 
be yourself and be sincere. 
Bx 4271. 


PRIVATE MAILBOXES 


+ Secure & Confidentiai 
. Mon.-Sat. 8 a.m.-10 


peer Sun 9% a.m.-6 p.m. 
. Symphony Hall & the 
* Complete pri 


rod aia 
“ae 


Hndsm distin slim W/M avail 
as stripper for F socials x rtd 
only Box D West Newton PO 
02165 


Hndsme WM38 offers free 
!ive in 
room/board/computer 
education to intelligent WF 
mstrs po Box 266 Stoneham 
MA 02180 


HT FUN 

BIWM 27 vry clean/discrt sks 
gbist male for hands on fun 
Ist time/marrieds OK Aliso 
models for privt Pict Collec- 
tion 18-27 | hv car +place 
Photo+phone Ans 1st Hurry 
I'm hrny Box 4349 


if your a pretty girl who can't 


find a job this summer you 
can travel around w/ me 
free. I've stopped thinking & 
started doing-like being out- 
doors & moving around PO 
Box 9276 JFK Station Bos- 
ton 02114 


inexp BIWM 26 with pass 
fantsys sks dom GWM mstr. 
35+ 4 intro 2 B&D + poss 
more. Must B clean + discrt 
send letter with way 2 con- 
tact 82 Albion st Box 179 
Wakefield Ma 01880. 


Inexp GWM 25 6+ft2 160 
cincut masc vry gdikg intel 
sincere sks manly burly 
closetd oldr guy with hairy 
chest for special frndshp 
also guys 18-20 who are in- 
exp like me n need a good 
friend pis send tel PO box 
8391 Boston 02114 


Jacqui you gave times to cail 
no number NM Mayfir PO 


inden! Seve: INS ey yr 
cmpny. R&R, T-40 gd 


RIMS ere 
normal * sks 


ritnshp w same for mutual 


your 
Skydive-Turner's Falis, 
Mass! For further info- 
Massport Parachute Club 
PO Box 122 Turner's Fails, 
Mass 01376 or see ads this 


NICE LEGS?? 
You are bik or WF 25-45. | 
prepnehy be ey Ailey. | 
my spec. Send ph. box 612: 
Boston MA 02209 


OLDER WOM N 
Soar Wit os 5 
11 210 br/bi seeks erotic 
times with older F's 35-55 
faim to please satis 
guarenteed phoe a must 

— will ans aii x 


ORIENTAL LADIES seek to 
contact American men for 
friendship, marriage. infor- 
mation, photos $2. Equator, 
Box 570311-XF, Miami FL 
33257 


ORIENTAL LADIES 
East meets West club seeks 
men desiring friendship 
(possibly marriage) with 
lovely feminine Oriental 
ladies. Send $2 & self ad- 
dressed stamped env for in- 
for & sample photos. Box 
823 Cooper Sta NY,NY 
10276 


PAUL 
31-175 511 write me at Box 
4881 Manchester NH 03108 
with full details educ photo & 
mail address. Box 4320. 


PLAY WITH ME 
Passionate you redhead 
seeks discriminating gentie- 
men for rendezvous in the 
privacy of her lovely city apt. 
Your pleasure is mine! Dis- 
cretion assured. Send in- 
quiries to Box 157 104 
Charlies St Boston 02114. 


Prot DWM attr 6'2 190, 
seeks bright & sexy woman 
for party companion. 
Fri & sexy times, 
both Box 8865. 


TO PLACE 
YOUR 


Pheenix 
Classified 
BY MAIL, 


PLEASE 
SEE THE AD 
FORM ON 
THE LAST 
PAGE 


SEXY 
Lng- stunning red- 
head. 36C-26-36 138ibs. 
Come enjoy a sensual en- 
counter in lusury. Discrete 
gentlemen only. Reply with 
sase to box 4331 


SJM-Prof. 31 good ikg, in- 
teignt, witty, hard ~ Lkg 
for gd ikg SJF 20-35 for 
whom sex not imptnt! I'm a 
gay man desperat wnts 
kids and wife for life. Sex not 
out of qustn, but cant be 
foundation of reitnship. Strt 
acting and appearing, loves 
childrn. | knw sonds unusual, 
if you want an 

abv avg guy in evry othr way 
lets at least meet and ex- 
plore poss. Box 4336 


STEREO SEX 
Sick of that phony sex talk? 
Come over to a real live 30 


der to Stereo Sex inc. Box 
4295 


ADULT CAKES 


Erotic & Funny 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
STAGS. BIRTHDAYS. 


AND 
OF FICE PARTIES 


BROCHURE 
AVAILABLE 


366-5753 





EXPERIENCE VERBAL 
ECSTACY AND LIVE 
SEX OVER THE 
PHONE WITH ONE OF 
OUR MANY HOT 
STUDS. CALL NOW 
AND LET'S GET OFF 
TOGETHER.. 


ADONIS 
PHONE SEX 


212-242-8190 


MC, VISA, & AMEX 
SENSOUS QUPLE 
Attr cpl ar 47 want to 


very 
or live NH need photo ad- 
dress tei Will reply to all who 
are sincere Box 4330 


SEX AND MORE 
2GM ext attr hg vers 28/31 
sk sm GM fr ht sex + poss 
live-in heip in ig sub hse. Box 

337. 


MARK TWO 


with New England's friendliest 
swinging couples. Our socials 
are warm, friendly get- 
togethers for couples. new and 
old alike, who want to meet 


NEXT SOCIAL 


Sat., July 9th 
272-6262 
PO Box 373 
Burlington, MA 01803-0673 | 
Romantic alive 
pasionate/vuinerabie 29 at- 
tractive/GM in committed re- 
lationship w F seeks open, 


warm/younger G/BIM for 
fun/sex&sharing Box 4322 


SANITARY 
GROUP 


We're a smail fussy group of 
suburban swingers who are 
very concerned about ve- 
nereal disease (i.e. herpes is 
incurable). You must guaran- 
tee to swing only within our 
own smail safe circle. Equally 
concerned couples only may 
inquire. Photo helps. Un- 
revealing OK. Box 94 New- 
ton 02159 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
matter. 


WOMEN . 
Handsome WM 30 looking 
for single or marr woman 
attr, sexy for afternoon ro- 
mance and lust. Discretion 
assured Box 513 310 Frank- 
lin St Boston MA 02110 


‘ * 


wM 36 seeks 
maseuse/bored h'wife 
F/afternoon meetings Mari- 
boro/Hudson area-Ned 
Box141, Hudson MA 01749 
WM sks WM WF cpis 4 morn 
aft at my pic safe dsct wrt Bx 
1152 NB 02746 prf ove 40 
wth hrd 2 Ik prob. 


TIFFANY’S 
SEXY 
PHONE 
AFFAIRS 


WM sk WFs to give/rec 
spnkngs/share yr spnkg 
exps was yr btm stroped 
letts 193 104 Charlies Bost 

SSS 


WM 

Would like to meet single or 
married women will satisfy 
thin WF 20-35 anything goes 
your wish is my command 
discresion assured-include 
phone + time to cali Box 167 
Woburn-Mass 01801 

WM yng&very gdik friendly 
seeks males 18-22 to share 


quiet joys inex&curious box 
14 Ari Hghts 02175 


STRIPTEASE 
GRAMS 
At home, office or 
favorite restaurant. 
= Serving Eastern WE. 


14 a 
os € 
as FEATURING 
fonss2 “7 PROFESSIONAL 
MALE AND 
FEMALE DANCERS 


h 
STRIPTEASE GRAMS 
)) Rated R 
BELLY GRAMS 
Rated 0 


\\ 354-5000 


TELETEASE TELEQRAM 
CAMBRIDGE 


ANMIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
$10 OFF RATED R GRAMS 
$5 OFF RATED G GRAMS 


Call tor details & free brochure 


GWM STUDENT 
Yng (18) Biond Blue eyed col- 
lege boy needs assistance 
—— Gentiemen only Box 
3991 


SUB WOMEN WNTED 
1 dom WM would like to 
meet sub women for sub 
sessions. Discretion as- 
sured. Leave first name & 
phone. All letters answered. 
Box 4360 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
SWINGING CLUB NOW 


FORMING 
We are looking for open- 
minded swinging cpis to 
meet for good times, no 


fats,sm,bd or singles. Phone; 
& photo (unrvealing ok) a 


must, full discretion assured 
Box 4318 


CHOC-O-ROTICA® 


Send the 
edible gift 
they'll never forget. 
The original 
erotic 
chocolategram. 


424-1007 


Sent anywhere 
in the USA. 


And don't forget Dad 
on Father's Day 


SWM, 33, 6'1, intell., 
sensitive, sks mature F to ex- 
plore s&m , esp. 

spanking games. No sex, but 
friendship is impt. Box 929, 
Boston 02123 


SWM would like to meet SF 
for afternoon discreet fun in 
for tree job coun- 

@ replys only. 


peta 

TIME BOMB 
young male 25 ht&hrny 
seeks other women who are 
ht&hrny have what you are 
looking for must have photo 
& phone for my quickest re- 
ply Box 48 Stoneham, MA 
02180 


DON’T LET 
YOUR 
MISTRESS 
WAIT! 


729 BOYLSTON 
STREET, 
BOSTON, MA 
02116 : 
(617) 424-1007 
New York + Los Angeles 
+ Las Voges 
MC/VISA 


BIZARRE, 
EROTIC 
FANTASIES?? 


Now realize them at 
homel! On the ! 
What KIND of fan- 
tasies? Your imagina- 
tion is the only limit. We 
are experienced 


gins, a consultation will 
= total satisfac- 
tion. 


WHATEVER 
YOUR FANTASY 
YOU WILL BE 
SATISFIED 


Let us hear from you 
(212) 
529-3154 


The Fee: 30° 
VISA or Mastercard. 


WM 31 slim fr act gr pass 
seeks masc st app guy 
strong arms+ shoulders a 
turn on dark hair a plus slight 
over weight AOK Box 4211 


tne. ea 
WM36 nds feminine F mistrs 
prompt subst mutual 
benefits PO Box 266 Stone- 
ham MA 02180 


MASSAGE & 
ESCORTS 


P'sincere young Ivy League 
coeds (not pros) will escort 
those who appreciate charm 
& intelligence. Please call 
ae San 5 oem 
267-7602 


A escort by GWM 
277-3 


BRITTANY 


Tall, gorgeous, 
voluptuous, high class 
white female to escort 
the professional male. 

ALL CALLS VERIFIED 
AT HOME, OFFICE 
HOTELS ONLY!!! 


536-7030 - 24 HRS. 


Are you shy? Nervous about 
meeting new women? Sit 
back and imagine an 

with the woman your 
dreams. Now make it a re- 
ality. Escort 536-2236. 


SHANNON 
O’LEGGS 
Escort of the stars 
Enjoy the company of a 


Beautiful, Blonde 
Starleti! 


523-1662 
All Calle Verified 


ANGIE | 
coe ONS BPE 


GENTLEMEN 


Relax and Enjoy 
THE ULTIMATE 
Escort With Us 


1-588-9474 


REKNOWN 
JOANN 
Give into me...for you gents 


who need in 
West Coast 


720-1761 
(Incalt Escort Only) 


“GiAntEs WILD’ 
22yr 5ft 7in clean cut + polite 
will escort to your own 
way 367-2377 


NORTHERN 
GIRLS ARE 


NICER 
With escort by 
appt. Daytime incall 
Only. 


741-1180 


Let them eat steak... 


(cooked medium rare, of course) & salad bar & homemade 
freshly baked bread & baked potato & a carafe of burgun- 
dy wine & a slice of fudge cake and even the angriest of 
the rebels will toast to the Queen’s health. How often do 
you go to a restaurant, spend $10 - $15 on a meal and still 
leave feeling hungry? that is not the case at Newbury’s. 
Our Sirloin steaks weigh at least a pound, our salad bar 
offers seconds, thirds and fourths, the baked potato is 
huge, you get a loaf of homemade bread with dinner, and 
if you are still hungry, have some of the free brownies for 
dessert. So the next time your friends get restless, bring 
them to Newbury’s and discover the restaurant which has 
kept Bostonians and their stomachs satisfied for the last 


forty years. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 


OPEN NOON TO MIDNIGHT 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 


536-5390 
Understanding eachother in 
a page od Nn friendship. 
Nice ikg GWM 31, 5'9 slim 
bid sports. Box 4323 


aw, 
WM 28 would like to meet 
corr WF interested in spank- 
ing | like to get or give very 
+ Rae sex no nec Box 


Vy handsm GWM 25 sks 
hnasm Bi or GWM for occ 
mpg me prof brthr 155 
w/mous. U be 30-40 cin 
w/mous mach+husky 
w/body hr pref No fats fems 
urs/M no reply w/out foto U 
won't be sorry. Box 4319. 


WANTED 
Gentieman who need private 
lessons in B&D etc. with 
John Homes $ friend. 89 
Mass Ave suite 454 Boston 
02115 


Wo U Ik 2 B amused? Att. int, 
vy subm 32 SWM obeys + 
performs for ind or pref grp 
WF'S Shame ridicule+ humil 
Me in you most imaginative 
ways Box 4321. 


WM 25 wants to meet single 
or married woman for after- 
noon romance in Worcester 
area. PO Box 604 Northboro 
MA 01532 


BY MAIL, 


PLEASE SEE TH 
AD FORM ON 
THE LAST PAGE 


X-Dres, Dom fantasy? Lovely 
stern creative blonde can 
take care of you Box 27 Al- 
Iston 02134 


YOUNG BLOOD! 
Vry att, tanned, vry well- 
endwd college student 6'4, 
200ib with great bdy sks 
sexy; slim, resive lady for 
frndshp fun. All ages 
weicome. Box 4317 


Your wish is my command 
WM 34 will fill any fantasy for 
sensual female or perhaps 
you'd prefer mine PO 179 
Holbrook MA 02343 


TALK To 
WW SEX) 
apy 
vous 


/ am the only one who has 
the most variety ¥ the 
most beautitul ¥ classy ¥ 
creative ¥Y erotic /adies 
who would love to share 
your wildest fantasies with 
you over the phone 


P-L-E-A-S-E 


Rugged well built man for es- 
cort GWM George 242-2621 


HONEY & DAWN 
For a real gentlemen. Escort 
with a full-figured girl. Call 
277-1785. 


FRAMINGHAM 
GWM will escort. Movies 
available. Call Eric 872-1639. 


acemninsinaemmammiagemmmmmintty 
Get the red carpet treatment 
by 3 lovely pre-ops. Escort 
889-2784 





CARIBBEAN 
ESCORTS 
899-8852 


classy black 
tropical girls - 


GENTLEMEN ONLY 
Relax and enjoy escort 
321-4518 


ALL OCCASION 


Boston's oldest and best 
escort agency offering es- 
cort referrals to the dis- 
creet professional 


12 p.m.-1 a.m 
All Calls Verified 


482-0714 


FRANCE 
The French delight that will 
escort you tonight!! 
497-8250 


AAR 
ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
. escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number. 
correctly. 


CLAUDINE 


Worldly men’s escort into 
flairtiCall 


European 
497-8250 


PLL 
ENTERTAIN 
YOU 
Escort by 
Pre-Op Karra 


731-4552 


Every man should 
experience the 
most sensitive and 
stunning women 
in Boston. 


LINSEY’S 
ESCORT 


CALL 
527-5281 
965-8569 


Mass., Cape Cod 
and Southern 
New Hampshire 


Female escorts 
needed 


All calls verified 


CACHE 
ESCORT 


ly 
Referral Service 
that lets you 
talk to the escort 
before you choose! 


All calls verified. 
24 Hours 


524-7355 


ELANA 
Escort by sweet 
woman 267-2137 


Escort 2 atrbiWF 389-4769 


Escort by Karen Tall Sensual 
Discreet Call 232-9164 


Escort by nice pretty lady 
verified outcall only 
484-2255. 


sensuous 


DAZZLING DELITE 
with ultimate extras 
in 1st Class Plus. 


North Station Area 
Same Day 
Appointment only 


367-0307 | 
(Incall Escort) 


FEEL BRAVE? 
| bet you can’t out party me! 
Let me accompany you on a 
night on the town and see 
who wins. Private parties 
also. For escorts 536-2236 


ASHLEY 


Have an enjoyable 
escort with a young & 
attractive female. | 
Boston and 
surroundings. 
Out calls only. 
24 Hrs. 


298-2548 


Escort Service Outcalls only 
583-4652 


Escort So Shore outcalis 
only 5847470 


Boston's 
finest 
escort referral 
service. 
Don’t be alone. 


Attractive male 
and female 
escorts 
available. 


Couples 
are welcome. 


To arrange for 
your escort 


Call 
926-0446 
926-9782 
926-9783 


Now Servicing 
New Hampshire 
& Rhode Island 


nm 7 days a week 
ween 10 AM 
and 12 midnight 


All calls verified 


for escorts 
Preys aveliabhe 


— 


TOUCH 
OF 
CLASS 
ESCORTS 


Handsome males, 
lovely Bi-ladies, and 


criminating man, 
woran or couple. Ver- 
satile males also avail- 
able. 


Call 731-2515 
Openings for Escorts 


call 734-2790. 
Massage by Kathy or Tricia 
653-2845 


For fun at Platos Retreat 
club in NYC, Call 
201- 7614. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning all eecort 


and massage 


All phone numbers must 
be verified by 6 pm Thurs- 


day — for your ad 
to run. To this, call 
267-1234 
Thank you 


GENTLEMEN 
Relax and enjoy an escort by 
Nicole 289-1811 


NORTH SHORE 


DOLLY 
PARTON 


LOOKALIKE 
IN AND OUTCALLS 
1-744-0476 


For a pretty and friendly 
blonde escort call Kathy 
923-1524 10-10 out only 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not re- 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward flyers or 
other unsolicited mat- 
ter. 


Escort curves + more 


527-8174 
Escort in/out 344-5173 


young : 
women available. 
When 


you're counting 
on quality 
count on us. 


CALL 


aeo-0dc4 


To arrange for 
your encounter. 


s¢ 
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Ya 


RITKTITKTTTTTTTT 


36 
Rs 





SERVICE 





THE BEST IS BACK 


Foxy Lady 





SEXY ESCORT 





If you’d like to be 
escorted by one of 
our lovely ladies. 


TRAVELING 
GODDESS 


Are you capable of total submission 

to a beautiful mistress who ad- 

vocates and practices idealism in all 

aspects of S/M? Creative and im- 

ginative encounters lie in wait. The 

0000 goddess is free to travel and special- 

izes in lengthy sessions. !'m also ac- 

cepting applications for a live-in. 
Satisfaction Assured Ms. Hildegarde 
(212) 520-0079 
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Please call 


323-0674 


CONTINENTAL ESCORT 


KTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTKTKTTTTTTTLLT 


Openings always available 






HEE EEE EEE ESE EEE EEE EEEEEE EEE EE EREERE 


MEE EEE EEE EEE 


mh 





DON’T LET HORNY? 
YOUR i | 
MISTRESS 
WAIT! 


/ cg BOSTON’S 
preecew HOTTEST 
Ser OveR Te SANDY! 


PHONE WITH ONE OF 
OUR MANY HOT 
STUDS. CALL NOW 


; SOME ANCTOGETHER. INTRODUCING THE ULTRA-FANTASY 
SEX COMING SOON TO A PHONE NEAR YOU! 
ADONIS sal aeoasneleaticlect-ior-teme ath nator ame 


<< eens Ux NOW BUY 2 CALLS AND GET ONE FREE! 


Verbal Ecstasy bs = 
Over the Phone 21 2. 242 8 190 y, 8 y, Ld O50 ,, 
MC, VISA & AMEX Pree 





DAQNOORGAS P&D’s 
BOX Escorts for Every 
phone fantasies Occasion 
en Couples Welcomed 


lets get off together 


major credit cards Serving 


or PRE-PAY . Massachusetts 
Rhode Island & New 
Hampshire 
open 7 days a week 
between 10 am 
and 2 pm 
All calls verified 


I>)! 212 | 679 + 0540 x 


oO 655-5272 





CARIBBEAN 
ESCORTS 


Now you can fulfill your 
fantasies with a tropical 


island girl. 
all calls verified 


Female escorts & receptionist 
needed 








| Boston’s 
! finest escort 


referral 
service. 


| Attractive male and 


female escorts available. 


Couples are welcome. 
To arrange for your 
| escort 
| Call 
926-0446 926-9782 
926-9783 


Now Servicing New Hampshire & Rhode Island — 


7 days a week 


GREE between 10 AM and 12 midnight C--y 


== All calls verified 
Openings for escorts always available 











LATEST EDITION 


BOSTON 


~/ SEXQUIDE 


EVERYTHING SEXY AND SENSUAL 
IN THE GREATER BOSTON AREA 


Including: 


Swinger's Parties & Clubs 

Nude Beaches 

Where to Find Sex (hetero-bi-gay) 
Massage Parlors & Private Masseuses 
(listed, described, rated) 

ESCORT Services 


Water Sports 

Cross Dressing 

Porno Palaces and Strip Clubs 
Public Sex (voyeurs’ delights and 
exhibitionists’ thrills) 

Telephone sex 


Phone Sai 


24 HOURS 
MAJOR CREDIT CARDS 


212-307-6570 





YOUR MISTRESS : 
is a 
@ 


She will fulfill 
all your 
fantasies 


on 
the telephone 
She’s in a hurry to start 


but not in a hurry to 
finish! 
CALL 
MISTRESS 
MORGAN 
(212) 582-8181 


Le 
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Sex is my 
pleasure 


TELEPHONE 


SEX! 


’'m in a hurry 
to start— 
but never in a 
hurry to finsih! 


car NANCY 


(212) 
582-8181 





SEX THERAPY Ask about a Phone Gift . 


rtificates 
7 DAYS-24 HOURS 
MASTER CHARGE AND 
VISA 


7 DAYS — 24 HOURS 
4 MASTER CHARGE 


Send $5.00 to GUIDE, 
P.O. Box 308, Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 





Boston’s 


Don’t let your fingers slow you 
down. I’m as close as 7 digits 
away, 


566-6471 


(In-call Escort) 


and largest escort referral service 
we with the most attractive, young 

women available. When you're 

counting on quality count on us. 





CALL 


936-5324 


To arrange for 
your encounter. 





Now servicing all of Massachusetts 


UTCALLS ONLY 
ALL CALLS VERIFIED 


DISCRETION ASSURED 


PLL MAKE YOURS 
A GREAT SUMMER! 
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baptist ates Moet 
* BIZARRE,EROTIC : 
¢ FANTASIES? 


+ Now realize them at* 
x homel!! On the phonel! + 
*What KIND of fan-# 
* tasies? Your imagina-* 

tion is the only limit. + 
tWe are experienced + 
*and creative in all 
*areas of the bizarrey 
«and erotic. Before your * 
tfantasy begins, a con-% 

*sultation will ensuret 
*total satisfaction. 


WHATEVER 
YOUR FANTASY 
YOU WILL BE 
SATISFIED 


Let us hear from you 
(212) 529-3154 
The Fee: 30.” 


VISA or Mastercard. 
Wem HHH KKK KKKK 


* 


Pee TCC CCST SCC eS CCS STS. 
Seepereeeereserele| 









FANTASY 
ESCORTS 


Boston’s finest male escorts for 
the gentlemen, ladies or couples 
who deserve the best. 

All calls verified. 
Discretion assured. 


Call Mike 
231-1226 


Always openings for 
new escorts 


PHILIP 


The Gay White 
Athlete that’s 
complete. I’m the 
All-American 
you’ve been look- 
ing for, sports 
fans. Sound 
good? Well just 
call me 267-0152 
for an escort in or 
out. Air condi- 
tioned, safe lo- 
cation and dis- 
creet. Call me, I'll 
make your sum- 
mer sizzle. 












ISAVE $10” SAVE $10"! 
 RATEDR FUNTASTIC __RATEDR: 
SUMMER SURPRISE GRAMS 

—_ 
ene 
xs MALE AND FEMALE 
DANCERS 









SAVE $10” 
RATED R 


Designed to entertain, embarrass (a little) 
and create a lot of fun for everyone 


ADULT STRIP TEASE (Rated G, R, Adult) 


eleJease 
Lf Telo(Grams 


2000 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02140 


617-354-5000 


J.R. KOUYOUMUJIAN, DIRECTOR 


BELLY GRAMS (Rated G, R, Adult) 
BALLOON GRAMS (Rated G) 
MAGICIAN GRAMS (Rated G) 
PARTY GRAMS (Rated G) 
CLOWN GRAMS (Rated G) 


SAVE $10"! 
RATED RI 1 



























Attractive Blonde Lady 
will escort you to 


PLATO’S 
RETREAT 
ie 






The prestige — 
escort service 


899-6203 


All calls verified 












in 
NEW YORK 
CITY 


also available for 







dinner dates Airport greeting 
Call service 
Openings for female 


201-568-7614 


escorts & receptionists 
always available 










Boston’s finest 
escort referral services. 
Don’t be alone. 
Attractive male 
_ and female escorts | 
available. 


on “oa 








Parties 
Theater 
Sporting Events 
All calls verified 
To arrange for your escort 
Call 926-0446 
926-9782 : 
9269783 N 
pyr ay 4) en eA) A a. 


Dinners 
by Business Functions 
q Sightseeing 


{=e 












CRC MCU MOT 


\ Ay A) A fe a 





NEW: FRESH ¢ EXCITING 


IN PHONE FANTASY 
OPEN 24 HOURS, 7 DAYS 


ACCEPT VISA, MASTERCARD, 
OTHER MAJOR CREDIT CARDS 


301-428-4820 



















| ’ 
oto | | P&D'S | | RICHARD’S HEALTH CLUB | *<stna™ | “1r20" || 
pipes OL] a 230 Turnpike St., Canton, Mass — | | 3 
312-883-8829 EVERY AIR CONDITIONED 899-6203 ~ 
BEST IN THE MIDWEST 254-0920 
Soeteeele = FACILITIES & PROGRAMS a. a manne 
pee ey EXCLUSIVELY FOR MEN ONLY THECARIBBEAN =, SHE-MALE GORESS 
BETH | and Erie a, beaut Sack Bot cata 986-1828 
Relax & Enjoy | prt cao . = on SEXY, SOPHIA 
ca |) ae 8 Female Counselors on duty at all times - TMEROWS_., Sembee tomcamt 


655-5272 


ESCORTS BY 





787-3295 ¢ Private Instructional Program * Whirlpool bath « Sauna « perience Cell 236-2248 
sieeieiae cai » e Tom-Escort for men intown 
=a HEIDI Nutritional Guidance « Full Exercise Room « Cable TV orcan travel NEng. ler 


Be an escort, for interview 
call 229-6093 Mon-Wed 
10:30am- 1pm 


“DOMINOE” 
ESCORTS 


Fantasy-fulfilled 
excursions with 
|}young, beautiful 
ladies... 















————— being escorted ji , | 
GOLDENNUGGET | the privacy of my RICHARD'S Retreat | |ESCORTS | 
heures Springfield Boston hideaway. will be on your left. os 
Worceter area Call early for oiliintiinie Have just 

229-6093 828-4000 arrived in 
Boston 





876-6455 
‘ESCORT 


SERVICE 
“Any Place - Any 
Time” 





Outcalis only 


GWM Escort Tim 843-6306 
GWM new to Bos for escort 


See for yourself by 





Present this ad for $5.00 Discount 


Open 7 days a week 
Mon.-Sat., | 1 a.m.-1 1 p.m. 





Sun., | p.m.-1 1 p.m. 


Go 2 miles and 








536-5091. 
Treat yrseif to a relaxing time 
call 


Vegas showgirl escort.Hi- 
class quality & luxury. Julie 
227-4852 


Video Escorts-Videotape 
service for ladies or couples 
Call Bill from 9-5 at 325-9745 





Business Gentlemen | "9 blond appt 5363217 L ’ RON 
etternesd ens : Directions: se ciant San tase ee 
telephone to: a ewe Rte. 128 to exit 64S, ou, Dinan end Geeest 
‘aan — 1AM. Rte. 138 (Stoughton). = TEN 
Relaxation 














Sunshine escort 247-0395 











: TENNIEER.CRE. —————_— and are waiting 
Linda is still train- “ ” JENNIFER-PRE- Julie Escort 738-4262. 
ing the finest| Escort imeyns Swiss pre-op Good looking GWM OP-WILD 720-4651 ieee ean cot Oho to escort you. 
masseuses in New|’ insate dtn loc 24nr 5239629 Out-call pref 227-3376 will give you a sizzling 338-6141 Mature males fantastic 

England. For a| | oe Oe ee oe yee. spring fever ito ecetay. al MARIYLYN Call Jef 877-8380 escort Call 
wonderful, com- Outcalis onty. 262-2299 Escort for gentlemen who PA 
pete body ee ee 324-0598 

e ts b t | ony is Co) > 

— sregrig © sppt only Tomy haw tenon oe, restos 


Mon.-Sat., 9-10 
Sun. 10-10 


965-5535 
965-1066 





ATTENTION 


MASSAGE & ESCORT 
ADVERTISERS 


m 
attr WM 31. Write PO Box 9 
Wayland MA 01778 










“Unbelievable. . .”” 


“Gorgeous. . .” 
“Real class. . .”” 










Greater Boston's 
Piushest Facility 





_ WOMEN ONLY _ 


Escort-women only call 
Bob 588-1836 
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$7 
“A beautiful 
HERCULES BUILD "3 aa ec ialeiitien ail — EARLY DISCOUNT| | BODYWORKS 
Escort When dialing NO ads (line & display) 15 MASSEUSES Full Body 
ont Brian 82-6108" ie’ ‘ massage and Only bona fide Is 12 noon That's what Credit Cards Accepted Massage 
HOUR LONG escort replies to an ad| | WEDNESDAY they're saying ; — 7 Days 10 AM-10 PM 
DAVE’S TOTAL BODY phone numbers, should be directed What about Whirlpool Sauna No appointment 
ESCORT MASSAGE please be sure to a Phoenix box There will be late you? and Massage. necessary. 


number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers ‘or 
other unsolicited 
material. 


fees of $10.00 for 
line ad & 
$15.00 for any dis- 
play ad received 
after the deadline. 


969-4536 
escort by super sexy 
TV for men 731-4243. 


to dial 
the number 
correctly. 


GWM young ht blond 
masculine and very 
versatile discreet 


Newton open 7 days, 9-10 


965-1066 
965-5535 


DISCOUNT HOURS 


any 10 AM-1 AM 7 Days 
212 Central Street 
Downtown, Lowell 


Call 459-0191 


Public Parking on 
Hurd Street 


UZANNE 


Your personal escort 


247-0603 


PELE OITA ET LEDGE TE LIE LEE LADO REL LE BEAD EY ARs 
BUY THE 2-WEEK GUARANTEE.IT RUNS FREE UNTIL IT WORKS 


THE GUARANTEE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES 


After you've purchased a guaranteed advertisement in advance for two CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS CANCELLATIONS AND CHANGES 


consecutive weeks, we will keep running the same ad free unless you fail to The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any : 

. . , GUARANTEED Advertisements: No ill 
renew it by the dentin. To renew, call 267-1234 by noon on Woeneedey reason, to print an advertisement and shall be under no liability original copy. No credits or refunds or w be somees be 
during the week of the advertisement’s second appearance, and every whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible euneeiietion. ssued even 
successive week by noon on Wednesday. You must obtain a renewal liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the linage ’ 
number when calling to have the advertisement rerun. This number is occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 
confirmation of your. renewal. Missing a week voids the Guarantee. (See error, provided that The Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of . Cancelled ads. Anyone a line advertisement will be 
“Cancellations and Changes” for additional information on guaranteed such error in an advertisement within seven days of publication. subject to a $1.00 fee. 
BOX NUMBERS 


advertisements.) Guarantee catagories are listed in the index in bold type. 
PRICING YOUR AD COPY REGULATIONS Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the Classified Office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., Monday through 






available for Incalis 
AC/Outcalis 


536-3217 











Non-Commercial Commercial at rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time Friday. Replies are held for four weeks after the last insertion of 
Lines (Minimum 4) at $2.45 each at $4.25 each sold by The Boston Phoenix the advertisement and will be forwarded to the advertiser if the 
Adult Categories* at $2.65 per line - The Phoenix reserves the right: pend a aie 4. been sy By weekly ape ob  aetny 4. 
Each 7 Point Light Headline $4.00 . 50 m : : available for .00. Phoenix is expressly au ized, 
Each 7 Point Bold Headline $6.25 BBR i ey be not required, to open and inspect any or all material directed to 
Each 9 Point Bold Headline $7.50 $9.50 on sccount of its text or iMustrations a Phoenix box number and to discard, or otherwise dispose of, 
Each Capitalized Word $ .50 $ .50 o Te determine earvect ent any flyers, unsolicited advertisements, and the like. ' 
Box Numbers (Weekly) $7.00 Pick-Up jegory To respond to an ad with a Phoenix number, address replies to: 
Circle One $10.00 Mail-Out No advertisement containing a phone number and/or address The Boston Phoenix inc., Box_____ , 367 Newbury St., Boston, 


will be accepted in the Personal or Person to Person columns. 
Telephone Verification * * $6.00 Only Phoenix box numbers or Post Office box numbers may be 


* Applies to Person to Person and Personals used 
** Applies to Line Advertisements in Massage and Escort Columns All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, ad- 


TOTAL COST dress and telephone number. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
We cannot print your advertisement without the following information. 


MA 02115. 
ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 


Advertisements are priced at commercial rates, plus a weekly 
$6.00 telephone verification fee (for line advertisements only). 
Failure to verify a telephone number will result in automatic as- 
signment of a Phoenix box number. Late fees of $10.00 for line 
advertisements and $15.00 for display advertisements are 
charged on copy inserted after the deadline. 


$12.00 4 Time Mail-out 
$6.00 











6: neues INSERTION DATE 
cee CATEGORY 

HEADLINES 
Ange 873 Zip: Regular Rate | | | 1] L | bal bm “tT Commercial Rate 
To place and advertisement using 7 pt. light $4.00 | $5.50 7 pt. tight 
please fill out this section Se a: 





or call 267-1234. 


Card # 


rotvoiasezs (_] |] | [| TTT TT TT TY srs 7 00 sa 


9 pt. bold $7.50 $9.50 9 pt. bold 


eS eS a Oe a a ee t gee aie & F-84118 48. 6 8 


Signature 
Copy for Advertisements 
which must be verified... cccecceeceeeeeeeceeenees Wednesday, 12 noon 
Copy for all other Advertisements. ....................cccccccceseeeeeeeee Thursday, 4 p.m. 
GUIOD COIN eee cecsccssitsdanncrecscnibecccndtelicecactensvecs Wednesday, 12 noon 
FI MN IMIIIOIUD, 5. c0ksusssdtenccctintbocsvccnsnnsominisosecstediccoesens Thursday, 4 p.m. 
eet ene Sacer rowsday 4 pm BSG 50° 595 PARR RRR 
CLASSIFIED OFFICE HOURS 


Monday, Tuesday, Thursday....................cccccseeceeeeeeees .8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
I iid icles. cnccrinstccsncinondeetyrinnatinaiiteciéssesaniill 8:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
ee eae bcc biinasicvsieuiessscedsdbcrsnincapevinerecdapchcnleienl 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


MAIL TO avew 








meaner usemor. LE be TL EE TIE TT TT TTT 
Phoenix 225 
BOSTON, MA 02115 1 23 4 5 6 7 8 Q 10 11 12.13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
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You've got what it takes. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ARTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 





THE SHOCK OF THE NEW 


MARSHALL BERMAN: BETWEEN 
NARCISSISM AND NIHILISM 





by George Scialabba 


specter is haunting the American 
left: the specter of antimodernism. 
Jackson Lears, a brilliant young 
social historian, writes No Place of 
Grace: Antimodernism and the Trans- 
formation of American Culture to prove that 
capitalism has assimilated or trivialized once 
radical ideals of individual freedom, and that 
only premodern values and loyalties — 
family, community, religion — can sustain 
radical protest. Whereupon Morris Dickstein, 
author of Gates of Eden, the only serious 
history of the ‘60s, comes out swinging, 





accusing Lears of being “captured by a 
conservative and backward-looking vision . . . 
the bleak tradition of cultural pessimism.” In 
a series of essays, political theorist Jean 
Elshtain chides fellow feminists for their 
“obsession with ‘self’” and with “personal 
development” and for their neglect of tra- 
ditional values and obligations. Whereupon 
Barbara Ehrenreich, co-author of the feminist 
classic For Her Own Good and vice-chair of 
Democratic Socialists of America, engages 
Elshtain in a bitter and not very comradely 
exchange. Looming over all, enigmatic and 


aloof, Christopher Lasch hurls thunderbolts 
of erudite disapproval whenever the contem- 
porary “culture of narcissism” threatens to 
infiltrate the left. 

A key text in this debate is Marshall 
Berman’s All That Is Solid Melts into Air: The 
Experience of Modernity, first published last 
year and recently issued in paperback (Simon 
& Schuster, 383 pages, $6.95). Leading his 
jaded and disheartened late-20th-century 
readers through the history and literature of 
the last two centuries, Berman, a political- 
philosophy professor at CCNY, tries to impart 
his sense that it all adds up to more than 


- sound and fury and cataclysmic violence. The 


colossal, often lethal, pains of the modern era 
have been growing pains, he argues. In any 
case, we can’t go home again, it’s too late to 
stop now, modernity is here to stay. We don’t 
really want to go home again, Berman 
suggests, not even at our most beleaguered. 
But since even the best sometimes lack all 
conviction, he amiably, generously offers to 
share some of his, to help us get our bearings 
and take heart before going down to the street 
to grapple with the modern flux. 

What is modernity? “What is Enlighten- 
ment?” asked Kant at the end of the 18th 
century; he answered with the first and still 
perhaps the most famous definition of 


modernity: “Humankind’s emergence from 


its Own minority.... And its new motto is 
sapere aude: dare to know.” This in essence is 
also Berman’s notion: modernity as matura- 
tion, emancipation, critical consciousness, 
childhood’s end. Like adulthood, modernity 
is inevitable but also precarious, vulnerable to 
the archaic terrors of a dependent childhood, 
continually tempted by “transcendent” loyal- 
ties rooted in those terrors and that de- 
pendence. After childhood, adolescence, with 
its promise and danger: our present state. 
Berman’s earnest, magnanimous book is an 
inquiry into how we might survive our 
culture’s troubled and possibly terminal 
adolescence. 

The heart of All That Is Solid is a 
splendidly imaginative reading of Marx as a 
proto-modernist and of the Communist 
Manifesto as “the first great modernist work 
of art.” In the opening section of the 
Manifesto, Marx describes, with extreme 
intensity and compression, the rise of 
capitalism and its destruction of premodern 
forms and traditions. Competition, commodi- 
ty production, the division of labor, 
technological innovation, centralization — all 
relentlessly erode the privacies and privileges 
of the old world. Economic “rationality” is as 
pitiless as scientific rationality; economic 
“superstitions,” like self-sufficiency, the in- 
trinsic value of work, and the prestige of the 
“higher” professions, are no less doomed 
than theological ones. In Marx’s vertiginous 
prose: 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without 
constantly revolutionizing the instru- 
ments of production, and thereby the 
relations of jan, and with them 
the whole relations of society. . .. Wher- 
ever it has got the upper hand, it has put 
an end to all feudal, patriarchical, idyllic 
relations. It has torn asunder the ties that 
bound man to his “natural superiors,” 

Continued on page 14 
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No Pryor constraints 


O lucky Superman! 


Christopher Reeve rights the surreal 


by David Edelstein 
SUPERMAN III. Directed by Richard 


Lester. Screenplay by David and Leslie - 


Newman. With Christopher Reeve and 
Richard Pryor. At the Cinema 57, the 
Circle, and in the suburbs. 


uperman III transcends its comic- 

book genre right from the start, 

from the wordless title sequence — 
a metropolitan rhapsody in red, white, 
and blue. As the soft-focus credits gently 
levitate out of the background, a bouncy 
blonde (Pamela Stephenson) in a polka- 
dot dress inadvertently launches a chain- 
reaction of mishaps on a bustling avenue. 
A gawker collides with a phone booth, 
which tips into another, which tips into 
another; a seeing-eye dog deserts its 
master, who latches onto a cart that 
paints yellow lines in the middle of the 
road; a life-sized battery-operated pen- 
guin waddles across the street with its 
head ablaze, to be extinguished by the 
icy breath of a passing, quizzical Clark 
Kent; and a car is flooded with water 
from a dislodged pipeline, its driver 
trapped and flailing as our hero searches 
for a convenient cranny in which to 
change. Metropolis has never seemed so 
fragile: in this delirious universe — 
inspired, perhaps, by Jacques Tati’s 
masterpiece Playtime — accidents will 
happen. Sometimes they correct them- 
selves (the blind man gets his dog back 
without even realizing it was gone), but 
most of the time they need a little 
superhuman help. Superman, you see, 
protects us from the perils of our own 
technology — he’s become the Plumber 
of Us All. 

Superman III goes into a tailspin in 
mid-flight, and the movie loses its 
gossamer wings; but while it’s up there 
it's an enchanting pop fantasy. The 
people behind it — Richard Lester, who 
directed the first Superman sequel, and 
David and Leslie Newman, who've had a 
hand in the scripts for all three — could 
simply have given us bigger and jazzier 
super-battles, the way George Lucas 
does in Return of the Jedi, the way Sly 
Stallone does every time he remakes 
Rocky. But this time out they’ve got 
Richard Pryor, who’s inseparable from 
the hurly-burly of urban America, and in 
merging the two American icons in a 
single film they keep their super-hero 
limber; they keep him in touch with the 
1980s. In Superman II Lester and com- 
pany made an intimate epic: they gave us 
a Superman who abjured his powers for 
the love of Lois Lane; and they dared to 
show us that Clark Kent without Super- 
man is a pipsqueak, even hinting that our 
own human clumsiness is unendurable 


unless we can dream of transcending it. 
Superman III isn’t as consistent as its 
predecessor, but it’s more expansive — it 
sets down its superhero in a tipsy 
technological metropolis. And it’s fre- 
quently marvelous. 

Technology, of course, means com- 
puters these days, and the movie takes 
the same cautionary stance as Tron and 
WarGames and plenty of other high-tech 
thrillers you'll see in the months ahead 
— all of them with ritzy, computer- 
generated special effects. It’s a new 
frontier, and advertisements urging you 
to be a computer programmer have the 
same heady allure as the comic-book ads 
that promise Charles Atlas will turn you 
into Superman. Sure enough, Gus 
Gorman (Pryor) notices the words “EARN 
BIG MONEY” on the back of a matchbook 
after learning he’s no longer eligible for 
unemployment benefits. Like Clark 
Kent, he’s a klutz in everyday life; but in 
front of a terminal he discovers he’s 
another Superman — bank accounts, 
traffic lights, satellites, the world is at his 
fingertips. Once co-opted by a slimy 
multinationalist (Robert Vaughn) and his 
steely cohort — his commandant of a 
sister (Annie Ross), and his twittering 
blonde (Pamela Stephenson, who trig- 
gered the opening chaos) — Pryor uses 
his computers to alter the weather and to 
knock out the Colombian coffee crop; the 
Third World is helpless against this high- 
tech capitalist onslaught. 

Lester takes such pleasure in laying out 
these threads that you almost wish he 
didn’t have a story to tell. His editing is 
breathless, and he’s constructed some 
bold action montages, yet the texture of 
the film is lilting and puckish, and his 
transitions from one plot strand to the 
next are so fluid they put the clunky 
cross-cutting in Return of the Jedi to 
shame. And the Newman’s script takes 
the time to send up a Murdochian game 
called JINGO in the now-tabloid Daily 
Planet, to poke fun at Clark’s quick 
changes, and to erect more 
disasters for Superman to vanquish. We 
follow Clark back to Kansas for his high- 
school reunion, where he meets his old 
flame, Lana Lang (Annette O'Toole), 
who's divorced and has a small boy. And 
we have a chance to savor Christopher 
Reeve’s comic timing, which is more deft 
each time out: his awkward, tentative 
gestures, and the meek “Scuse me, sorry” 
as his index finger jabs vainly at the air. 
But when he flies, Reeve is radiant; he 
takes off with a legato Dolby whooosh, 
and his landings are so delicate they 

, seem to end with arabesques — he’s the 
Rudolf Nusyey 


special effects in the first half are equally 
graceful, with the most pictorially beau- 
tiful rescue of the series, as Superman 
sails into the camera out of the purple 
sky and over the amber waves of grain to 
save Lana’s son from being mangled by a 
thresher. A moment later, as Clark Kent, 
he runs his hands over the piano keys in 
Lana’s apartment with an easy, magical 
flourish — you love a man with a slow 
hand. 

Lana, of course, is a replacement for 
Lois Lane, who sets off on assignment in 
the Bahamas early in the movie — the 
filmmakers obviously felt they'd reached 
a dead end with that romance in 
Superman II. One doesn’t miss Kidder at 
first — she’s too brittle in her few 
minutes on screen (as if she were good 
and pissed about being bumped); but 
the wilted second half of the picture 
could use her snap. O’Toole, whose part 
as Nick Nolte’s girlfriend in 48 HRS. was 
shredded in the cutting room, looks 
fresh and Ivory-girlish and is packed 
snugly into her slacks, but her lascivious 
eyes go unfed, and she stands around 
with her kid as if she were waiting for 
somebody to hand her a few pages of 
dialogue. Still, if Lester loses interest in 
her, she’s in good company: after laying 
his magnificent foundation, he loses 
interest in the rest of the film too; it 
becomes prosaic, and rather than explore 
the connections it’s made, Superman III 
harshly builds to its obligatory slam- 
bang finale. As Pryor and the tiresome 
trio of baddies attempt to create a 
worldwide gasoline shortage by misrout- 
ing tankers, and to destroy Superman 
with a block of computer-devised kryp- 
tonite (accept no substitutes), the trans- 


Trailers 


BASKET CASE 


idnight movies come and go, 
M and most of them are better off 
gone. Still, when a film plays 
New York’s Waverly Theater every 
Friday and Saturday night for 15 months, 
when it’s voted best picture of the year at 
(don’t snicker) the 1982 Drive-In 
Academy Awards, and when it inspires 
Rex Reed to spit out an exclamation like 
“the sickest movie I’ve ever seen,” one 
assumes something monumentally 
sleazy is in the offing. And so I went, 
expectations high, to see a 1982 horror 
comedy called Basket Case. Would this 
bargain-basement shocker about a boy 
and his mysterious basket turn out to be 
an underground classic? Would it be 
another Eraserhead, another Pink Flam- 
ingos — or something wilder still? Ah, 
sweet hopes. 
Basket Case, I'm afraid, isn’t a vision- 
ary gross-out film. Which isn’t to say it's 
a waste. There are several moments 
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itions become herky-jerky, and the ex- 
pository scenes grow hurried. There's 
tantalizing material in the second half — 
Pryor’s quasi-kryptonite doesn’t kill 
Superman, but it does corrupt him. Yet 
the pieces just lie there. Did Lester spend 
too much time editing the first hour and 
then discover he had a release date 
staring him in the face? 

Superman has always flown in the face 
of the maxim that absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. In the first Super- 
man his natural beneficence was linked 
to the openness and largesse of Middle 
America. But a whiff of Pryor’s com- 
puter-kryptonite turns Superman into a 
super-sleaze, and he shrugs off Lana’s 
warning of an impending disaster 
elsewhere with, “Oh, I'll get there on 
time. I always do.” The macho cockiness 
is hilarious, and with his five-o’clock 
shadow and twisted Clint Eastwood 
scowl, his shriveled cape suddenly the 
color of dried blood, he swills Scotch and 
sends peanuts cascading into liquor 
bottles behind the bar. Reeve has a 
couple of languid, smoky seduction 
scenes with Stephenson, and they play 
like Tennessee Williams parodies. But 
what makes the bits so wild is Super- 
man’s own ineptitude at acting like a 
degenerate. One is reassured to see how 
badly badness hangs on the man of steel; 
it seems too complicated for him, and too 
constricting — a disruptive Superman 
has no function in a world already ruled 
by entropy. Superman III affirms the 
healthy, industrious essence of the 
Superman myth through a kind of 
inverse proof. 

But the Newmans don’t go far enough 
— Superman never tastes evil, only 
naughtiness. And they never illuminate 
the mechanism in the imperfect kryp- 
tonite that triggers his nasty impulses. 
Does it prick his bubble of confidence? 
Or is it just a biochemical reaction, like 
one’s irritability during pollen season? 
What's missing is the psychology — 
something that would ground Super- 
man’s delinquency in recognizably hu- 
man neurosis. And so the film’s bravura 
battle scene, in which the good Clark 
Kent and the bad Superman split off 
from each other, fighting to the death in a 
sprawling auto junkyard, is just a varia- 
tion on King Kong vs. Godzilla. 

The sequence is still dazzling, with 
plenty of crash-and-bash and impeccable 
flinging-about of stunt doubles; and it's 
enough to keep the movie aloft. But 
Lester has an even bigger climax ahead, 
and alas, he’s not up to it. Vaughn builds 
a super-computer to Pryor’s speci- 
fications — it’s supposed to pinpoint 
anyone’s weakness in seconds, and then 
use that weakness against the attacker. 
Sounds good, but by the time Superman 
arrives both computer and movie have 
gone haywire, the former firing kryp- 
tonite rays and zapping everyone in 
sight, the latter making you yearn for the 
relative peace and quiet of a video 
arcade. When the machine begins to 
wrap its wiry tendrils around the living, 
who are metamorphosed into laser- 
spouting ghoulies, it’s clear that Lester 
and the Newmans are making up the 
rules of the game as they go along. And 
who wants to play with such people? 

The biggest botch, though, is Pryor, 
who grows increasingly wide-eyed and 

Continued on page 11 


when your skin will crawl, as well as one 
scene (Siamese twins and an operating 
table — need I say more?) that deserves 
an honorable mention in the blood- 
bucket hall of fame. And yet for much of 
its 90 minutes, Basket Case is nothing 
more than a dawdling splatter film. The 
problem isn’t just that the plot is a cheap 
mélange of Brian De Palma’s Sisters and 
Larry Cohen’s It’s Alive, or that the film’s 
no-budget technique makes Night of the 
Living Dead look like Gone with the 
Wind. No, the problem is_ that 
writer/director Frank Henenlotter has 
forgotten the golden rule of shock 
cinema: if we don’t care about the 
characters, we won't care about watch- 
ing their spleens get ripped out either. 
The movie tells the story of Duane 
Bradley (Kevin van Hentenryck), a spacy, 
mop-topped Timothy Hutton look-alike 
who moves into a fleabag hotel in Times 
Square toting a rectangular wicker basket 
and a wad of cash. Naturally, there's a 
murderous creature in the basket, and he 
happens to be Duane’s brother — or, 
rather, his deformed Siamese twin, who 
was severed from Duane’s right side 
years ago. The monster, who goes by the 
name of Belial, looks like Jabba the Hutt 
with teeth; a short, -out mound 
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O lucky man! 


Roger Moore rights the series 


by Owen Gleiberman 


OCTOPUSSY. Directed by John Glen. 
Written by George MacDonald Fraser, 
Richard Maibaum, and Michael G. 
Wilson. With Roger Moore, Maud 
Adams, Louis Jourdan, Kristina Way- 
born, Steven Berkoff, and Kabit Bedi. 
At the Cheri and the Circle, and in the 
suburbs. 


films that starred Sean Connery, 

one can pick out favorites — the 
extravagantly preposterous Goldfinger, 
perhaps, or the extravagantly sensuous 
You Only Live Twice. But I've never been 
able to do the same with the Roger 
Moore Bonds: these quintessentially cor- 
porate movies are just collections of bits 
— zigzaggy chase scenes, ticker-tape 
dialogue, villains you can’t remember the 
next day. (Well, Richard Kiel’s Jaws 
excepted.) So to call Octopussy the most 
entertaining Bond adventure since 1977's 


L ooking back on the James Bond 


of flesh, all face and arms and no body, 
he kills people by leaping onto their 
heads and gnashing away. Duane keeps 
this beast on a diet of raw hot dogs 
(which he devours with squishy relish), 
and when the twin tires of junk food, he 
goes after the residents of the hotel — a 
stunningly bland collection of low-lifes 
including an Irish drunk and a Hispanic 
hooker. But the monster isn’t just 
hungry; he holds personal grudges too. 
In one of the more colorfully Freudian 
episodes, he gouges out the crotch of 
Duane’s new girlfriend as she lies 
sleeping in the nude. 

Basket Case has been aimed at hard- 
core devotees of cinematic gore: the 
picture even carries a dedication to 
Herschel Gordon Lewis, the schlock 
master who created ‘60s drive-in fodder 
like Blood Feast and Two Thousand 
Maniacs. Lewis gleefully sacrificed plot 
and character to grue, and he got away 
with it because grue was all the people 
who frequented his movies wanted to 
see. But gross-out cinema has come a 
long way since then, what with 
sophisticated shockers like Alien and 
The Thing; these days, it takes more than 
a few fake limbs and a bucket of dyed 
Karo syrup to get horror-film audiences 


The Spy Who Loved Me isn't to claim it’s 
a “better movie” than, say, Moonraker ; 
Octopussy simply has more good bits. 
Some of them are doozies, though. Bond 
faces off with a turbaned Afghan thug 
while clinging to the hood of a speeding 
mini-jet; standing amid a throng at an 
Indian bazaar, he confronts a_black- 
jacketed baddie by brandishing a 
weapon he’s just pulled out of the mouth 
of a sword-swallower (the entire scene 
was inspired by Raiders of the Lost Ark ); 
trying to sneak into a circus, he even 
dons a clown suit and does a merry little 
dance, providing impromptu entertain- 
ment for a crowd that has no idea he’s 
trying to prevent a nuclear bomb from 
going off. Octopussy isn’t a movie, it’s a 
space-age vaudeville show. And it de- 
livers. 

All of which comes as a pleasant 
surprise, since the Bond series reached its 
nadir with the last entry, For Your Eyes 


gagging in the aisles. And so Basket Case 
never quite lives up — or, rather, down 
— to its indecent pretensions. Of course, 
those seeking diversion on a Friday or 
Saturday may not mind. They can enjoy 
Basket Case for what it is — not a four- 
course blood banquet, but a midnight 
snack. Playing Friday and Saturday, at 
midnight, at the Somerville Theater. 

— Owen Gleiberman 


CHOICE OF ARMS 


he new French thriller Choice of 

} Arms goes wrong from its opening 
scene. Gérard Depardieu (from 

Get Out Your Handkerchiefs ), wearing 
his blond hair in long, greasy bangs, 
plays a vicious hulk of a criminal named 
Mickey who has just broken out of 
prison. He hops into a getaway car with 
two cronies, the cops in pursuit, and the 
stage is set for a high-velocity story of 
crooks on the lam. Then Mickey loses 
control. Doing a speedy U-turn, he 
smashes into the oncoming squad car, 
tussles with one of the officers, and fires 
three bullets — at point-blank range — 
into the driver. And what does he do for 
an encore? He claps his hand over his 


Only. The director, John Glen, was a 
former editor and _ second-unit 
cameraman, and he knew how to do little 
more than film skiers careering down 
slopes at inhuman speeds. The stunts 
were terrific, but they were everything; 
for the first time, a Bond picture felt not 
simply formulaic but programmed — 
created by microchip. Glen is also the 
director of Octopussy, but now he’s 
brought to his craft a touch of comic 
verve. The film doesn’t have any of the 
zippy, speed-of-light chase scenes that 
are the hallmark of the machine-tooled 
Bonds — the sort of scenes you watch 
thinking, “Where in God’s name did they 
mount the camera?” But the earthbound 
chases we get here are even better. In the 
best of them, a hyperbolic dash through 
the streets of New Delhi, the villains leap 
onto the sides of Bond’s vehicle like 
leftover punks from The Road Warrior, 
while peasants turn their heads back and 
forth as if they were watching a tennis 
match. Through it all wanders the great 
Anglo-Saxon super-sleuth himself, that 
combination Sherlock Holmes, Hugh 
Hefner, and Batman known as Agent 007. 

Roger Moore has never had more fun 
playing James Bond. There isn’t just a 
gleam in his eye now; his entire face is 
twinkling with delight. Of course, Moore 
will never be as suavely continental or as 
dangerous in the role as Sean Connery 
was. And one assumes that Never Say 
Never Again (the upcoming Sean Con- 
nery Bond picture whose release was 
postponed until the fall so as not to 
compete with Octopussy ) will capitalize 
on Connery’s middle-aged looks — will 
give us an older, wiser, perhaps feebler 
Bond. This sort of thing would never 
work with Moore — he’s the dashing, 
invincible stud-hero or he’s nothing. And 
in Octopussy, he exploits every op- 
portunity to parade his full-bodied 
charm. The story pits Bond against two 
villains: an Afghan prince named Kamal 
(Louis Jourdan), who runs a jewel- 
smuggling operation, and General Orlov 
(Steven Berkoff), a hawkish Soviet of- 
ficial who plans to lead his nation to 
military supremacy by detonating 
strategically placed nuclear weapons. 
There’s one other semi-shady character 
— Maud Adams’s Octopussy, who 
presides over the smuggling ring on her. 
own private island, a tropical paradise 
that houses a harem of silk-clad lovelies. 
Considering that she’s the title character, 
Octopussy gets almost no screen time 
(and neither, for that matter, does her 
namesake, a softball-sized octopus that 
lives in her fishtank and comes out — 
once — to clamp onto somebody's face 
like the creature in Alien). But where the 
filmmakers err is in spreading out the 
malice among three characters. A great 
Bond film needs its supremely nasty 
villain, its center of evil; without that, 
Bond simply doesn’t have a worthy 
adversary. What Octopussy has, though, 
is the specter of nuclear war. And that’s 
almost enough to give the story a bolt of 
urgency. 

Of course, James Bond movies aren’t 
about the horrors of Armageddon; 
they’re concerned with the pleasures of 
civilized warfare. Here, we're treated to a 
backgammon showdown between 
Moore and Louis Jourdan, which Moore 
wins at the last minute by doubling the 
bet, picking up the loaded dice Jourdan 


mouth and reels back in horror. Mickey, 
you see, is no ordinary psychopath; he 
may be a savage, but he’s a noble one. 
But what's really going on here is that 
writer/director Alain Corneau is trying to 
have it both ways — to dazzle us with 
gangster-film heroics and then bathe us 
in sentiment. He doesn’t manage either. 

Choice of Arms is a thriller so 
shrouded in art-film mannerisms that it 
never comes to life. The film’s yellow- 
brown photography might be an emblem 
of its foggy point-of-view: this isn’t film 
noir, it’s film muddy. After his interlude 
with the cops, Mickey seeks refuge at the 
home of his mentor, Noél (Yves Mon- 
tand), a former gangster who has married 
a beautiful younger woman (Catherine 
Deneuve) and now spends his days in 
lordly isolation raising horses on his stud 
farm. As played by the aging but ever- 
dignified Montand, Noé!l is all charm and 
reserve — an aristocrat at heart. Indeed, 
Montand’s performance is such a pol- 
ished piece of old-world courtliness that 
we scarcely understand why he would 
have anything to do with the crude, 
volatile Mickey; their relationship is just 
a conceit. Unfortunately, the movie is 
built around it. When Mickey takes off 
from the farm, Noél follows, and the 
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has been using, and suavely rolling a pair 
of sixes. And then there’s the campy 
erotic encounter with a mysterious smug- 
gler (the delicate but woefully wooden 
Kristen Wayborn). One thing that never 
changes in Bond films is the love scenes 
— to watch them, you'd never know that 
movie eroticism has progressed from the 
airbrushed days of 1967. But part of the 
series’s charm is its anachronistic aura, 
and so there’s no reason, I suppose, that 
Bond shouldn't continue to have sex on 
round, satiny mattresses with expensive 
femmes fatales. (The day he’s paired 
with Debra Winger is the day the series 
dies.) 

The problem with the plot is that we 
never understand how the jewel-smug- 
gling scam connects up with nuclear 
weapons. Kamal’s schemings are just a 
way of giving veteran French actor Louis 
Jourdan a chance to do a turn as an oily, 
monstrous crook. Inviting Bond to din- 
ner, he proves how rotten he is by 
serving up baked sheep’s head and 
devouring the eyeball with great relish. 
Lewd and condescending, Jourdan could 
have made a classic Bond villain. But his 
character is shortchanged, because un- 
like such memorable villains as Dr. No 
and Ernst Stavro Blofeld, Kamal doesn’t 
entertain dreams of world dominion; he’s 
just there to play evil stooge to Orlov. 
The film comes down to this: can 007 
dismantle Orlov’s bomb before it ex- 
plodes in the middle of a three-ring 
circus in Germany? To accomplish the 
feat, Bond takes a harrowing train ride, 
and then does some standard Bondian 
demolition-derby work (driving on two 
wheels and all that) to get into the army 
base where the circus is being held. The 
circus scene itself, with its ticking time 
bomb, is too much like a replay of 
Goldfinger’s climax. It does, however, 
feature Bond in that clown suit, twitting 
about like Bozo to conceal his identity 
(and, naturally, doing a masterful job of 
it). 

The film balances its anti-nuke lean- 
ings with a pinch of Cold War toughness. 
The Russians in Octopussy are hardly 
grunting buffoons; only General Orlov, a 
sort of Slavic Jack D. Ripper, is a bona 
fide military crackpot (with his shorn 
head and jerky vocal delivery, he recalls 
Hogan’s Heroes’ Colonel Klink). Still, 
whereas a movie like WarGames 
graphically (and entertainingly) de- 
monstrates that limited nuclear war is an 
illogical proposition, Octopussy doesn’t 
pretend to offer disarmament pleas: 
James Bond may be out to save Europe 
from Soviet domination, but he’s not 
going to sit around brooding over the fate 
of the earth. Still, would anyone want 
him to? James Bond’s politics have 
always been fairly frivolous; for him, the 
serious issues in life are how to mix a 
martini and tryst the night away. And 
one reason the series has survived so 
long is that Bond’s indulgence in worldly 
pleasure isn’t merely a frippery — it’s his 
form of grace under pressure. The 
wonder is that after more than 20 years, 
James Bond has never been more rele- 
vant; his nonchalant style makes him a 
natural hero for the nuked-out, prep- 
pied-up ‘80s. At this point, we can look 
forward to at least another decade of the 
man winking his way through car chases 
and seductions as he staves off the 


apocalypse. 0 





film becomes a meandering chase film, 
with the characters driving through miles 
of flat, gray countryside, muttering ex- 
istential homilies, and occasionally stop- 
ping to shoot someone. Corneau never 
stoops to anything so gauche as a 
sensible story line; he’s into the inner 
crises of his characters. It seems that 
years ago, Mickey was on his way to 
being a boxing star, but he got knocked 
out and never went back to the ring. In 
other words, our hero coulda been a 
contendah; now he’s a bum. 

Deneuve comes off rather nicely for a 
change — though perhaps it’s becduse 
she does little but stand around on her 
farm and stroke her horses. Gérard 
Depardieu, on the other hand, has too 
much to do. When he plays questing 
intellectuals (as he did in Get Out Your 
Handkerchiefs ), he’s charming — a poet 
trapped in the body of a polar bear. But 
when he turns on the menace as he does 
here, growling and leaping and smashing 
things up, it’s just a turn, and after a 
while you want to throw something back 
at him. Watching Choice of Arms, | kept 
wishing the part had gone to someone 
with a bit more modesty — like, say, 
Richard Gere. At the Exeter. 

— Owen Gleiberman 
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Fierstein theater 
Harvey’s downright upright 


by Carolyn Clay 


rowing up in Brooklyn, pudgy 
t> and precocious, Harvey Fierstein 

was a boy soprano. Or so he says, 
though buying that assertion is tanta- 
mount to believing Richard Pryor used to 
be Little Eva. Anyway, puberty struck — 
or the kid started gargling Drano, no one 
knows for certain which — and a star 
larynx was born. The raspy Fierstein purr 
is unmistakable, and it’s the first thing 
you notice: deliberate, low-down, and 
sexy enough to repopularize cigarette 
smoking (an oral activity to which 
Fierstein is fiercely attached). “Anyone 
ever tell you you have a sexy voice?” a 
prospective lover asks Arnold Beckoff, 
the drag-queen hero of Fierstein’s Tony 
Award-winning Torch Song Trilogy. 
“How long have you talked this way?”, I 
ask the playwright/actor, who also won 
a Tony, two weeks ago, for playing 
Arnold. “Dirty,” he replies, puffing, “or 
deep?” 

As Fierstein insists, gay people are just 
like straight people, but with better 
senses of humor. It’s hard to argue, the 
homosexual ranks having produced Os- 
car Wilde and Noel Coward, whereas we 
heteros must take responsibility for Neil 
Simon. And Fierstein is as ballyhooed for 
being unabashedly gay and a main- 
stream commercial success as for his 
talent. Right now, his twin Tonys still 
warm with the sweat of presentation- 
night clutching, he may be the hottest 
former fatty, of whatever persuasion, 
that the borough of Brooklyn has ever 
produced. In fact, if champagne is caloric, 
Fierstein could end up looking, in drag, 
like Shelley Winters. Not that he’s likely 
to don a caftan and eye liner again soon, 
having finally graduated from five years 
as Arnold Beckoff. And not that he’s had 
endless time to carouse — though a post- 
Tony-do do at an ex-lover’s bar in the 
East Village did result in much frolic and 
two fractured arms, neither of them his, 
thank you. “I won the Tonys and left 


town,” he laments, having traveled to 
Boston, where the “musical comedy 
extravaganza” La cage aux folles, for 
which Fierstein has written the book, is 
having its pre-Broadway tryout at the 
Colonial Theater (through July 16). 

Still, as the dazed honoree recalls, June 
5-12 was “a very exciting week. Sunday 
night was Tony night; Monday night was 
my birthday [he’s 29]; Tuesday we 
celebrated some more; Wednesday I won 
the Theater World Award [as best actor, 
for Arnold]; Friday was Torch Song's 
one-year anniversary on Broadway; Sat- 
urday night was my last performance in 
the show; and Sunday I was here.” So 
what, the world is waiting to hear, did 
Harvey Fierstein do on Thursday? Proba- 
bly gave interviews to Time and News- 
week, both of which carry stories about 
him in their June 20 issues (one is 
entitled, believe it or not, “His Heart Is 
Young and Gay”). No, he says, he’s not 
on the covers; he’s under them. “Now 
we're talking dirty,” he smirks, grinding 
those poor vocal cords into what must 
look something like Spam. 

Actually, we're talking about La cage 
aux folles. At least we are when its 
librettist — who talks like Tallulah 
Bankhead but who frets like Gertrude 
Berg — isn’t jumping up for a peep inside 
the theater at the musical’s chorus of 
drag queens, who are, he assures me, 
“sliding down 35-foot firemen’s poles.” 
Such acrobatics aren’t for Fierstein, who 
so cherishes his on-stage comfort that he 
set all of the second play of Torch Song 
Trilogy, which is called Fugue in a 
Nursery, in a giant, raked bed. But drag 
is, arguably, this man’s personal domain. 
He began in the professional theater — 
while also studying painting at Pratt — 
as a female impersonator (in Andy 
Warhol’s Pork and elsewhere). And 
Arnold, his flamboyantly vulnerable 
alter ego who is not above anonymous 

Continued on page 10 


Hoodwinked 


by David Edelstein 


ROBIN HOOD, by Larry Blamire. 
Directed by Michael Poisson. Sets 
designed by Perry Barton. Lights by 
Brooke Stark. Costumes by Michael 
Homisak. Fights choreographed by 
Henry Woronicz. With Marina Re, 
Larry Blamire, Kevin Colarusso, Mat- 
thew Bagedonow, David Frisch, Frank 
Dixon, Jeff L. Schake, Clifford M. 
Allen, Mike McNamara, Mark Solari, 
David Baird, Sidney Atwood, Ed 
White, Frank Dixon, R. Randall, Carl 
John Nolan, Brooke Stark, Richard 
Callahan, Susan B. McConnell, An- 
drew Papagikos, Karen Kelly, Nola 
Bonecutter, Paul Stickney, Wendy 
Almeida, Thomas J. Vittorioso, and 
Billy Donald. At the Open Door 
Theater, Thursdays through Saturdays 
through July 16. 


n oak stands at one corner of the 
A Kettlebowl, colossal and black, 

rising out of the earth like a 
mighty god petrified by some jealous 
goddess when the world was young; and 
in the purple twilight you can almost 
imagine scores of elves and magical 
creatures scampering up and down its 
limbs, behind the thick curtain of green. 
The tree is the symbol of the Open Door 
Theater, which performs under its loom- 
ing gaze, and if you lie back on your 
blanket and stare at it you can conjure up 
Sherwood Forest all by yourself — 
especially if you've had a couple of 
glasses of wine. Larry Blamire, the author 
of Robin Hood, wrote and directed one of 
last year’s wildest and woolliest theatri- 
cal events, the peyote Western In the 
Nations, in which desperadoes material- 
ized out of the dust before our eyes, and 
we were transported, via the Kettlebowl, 
into a brutal and wholly believable 
universe of shootouts and holdups. 
Robin Hood seemed an inspired idea for 
a follow: up. wee a good idea! oes at 


that tree, in fact, and savoring the idea 
are among the most magical moments 
the evening affords. 

Then the music starts — canned, 
scratchy, orchestral stuff over bad speak- 
ers; and the magic is dispelled. Why use 
canned music for an au naturel Robin 
Hood? Unless, of course, it isn’t meant to 
be so naturel; unless the play and 
production conspire to subvert the 
storybook setting. Soon Robin (Larry 
Blamire) and Will Gamwell (Kevin Col- 
arusso) are sitting on the hill trading 
quips. ‘Hold off on the wine till break- 
fast,” advises Robin — “you know how it 
sits On an empty stomach.” “No,” says 
Will. “How does it sit on an empty 
stomach?” “Let's find out,” says Robin, 
grabbing the jug — and awa-a-ay we go, 
in a wash of Ye Olde Red. That's a merrie 
little exchange, and the play has a 
handful of hilarious bits, but as the puns 
and epigrams and insults drag on, you 
get the same sinking feeling produced by 
the last better-heard-about-than-seen 
Robin Hood epic — Richard Lester's 
Robin and Marian, with its meretricious 
James Goldman script, half smarmy 
juvenilia and half elephantine existen- 
tialism. Fortunately Blamire has fewer 
pretensions, but he'll still pass as a 
graduate of the James Goldman School 
of Medieval Tomfoolery — he even 
borrows the character of Eleanor of 
Aquitaine from Goldman’s A Lion in 
Winter. 

Blamire constructs an elaborate olde 
English so that he can puncture it with 
anachronisms, and every so often one 
character will grimace at another's pain- 
ful syntax. Queenly kings and kingly 
queens sweep into throne rooms and 
sling bitchy barbs at each other; bishops 
kneel in mock prayer and whip off 
Wildean epigrams; Robin and Marian (a 
fiery tomboy) stand shoulder to 

Continued on page 11 
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Death takes a holiday 


by Scott Rosenberg 


THE SHADOW BOX, by Michael 
Cristofer. Directed by Joseph Braz. 
Lighting designed by Betsy Hodgson. 
With Johnny Parks, Linda Bisesti, 
Michael Daly, Brian Howe, Kenn Watt, 
Dorothy A. Gallagher, Penny Kreidl, 
Judith Hoag, Elizabeth Peck, and Paul 
Horn. Presented by Boston Stage 
Productions at the Boston Shakespeare 
Company Theater, in repertory 
through July 16. 


hat a pernicious play The 
W Shadow Box is: not poorly 
written, or dramatically un- 


sound, but philosophically objec- 
tionable. Michael Cristofer’s drama — a 
kind of Plaza Suite for the terminally ill 
— follows the waning lives of three 
cancerous characters as they share their 
final days with relatives and friends in 
the cosy cottages they’ve been assigned 
on the grounds of a~ hospital. The 
structure depends on the now-famous 
five stages observed in cancer patients by 
the founder of contemporary 
“thanatology,” Elisabeth Kiibler-Ross, 
and outlined in her handbook for the 
doomed, On Death and Dying: denial, 
anger, bargaining, depression, and accep- 
tance. 

Christofer’s three patients don’t inter- 
act — rather they stick to their respective 
cottages in order to represent (along with 
their guests) the various periods of 
Kiibler-Ross’s psychological progression. 
Portraying the earlier stages there’s Joe, 
an aging working man whose wife 
refuses to accept that he’s dying and 
refuses to tell their son. Then there's 
Brian, a young ex-writer whose gay lover 
is taking care of him; Brian seems closest 
of all to Ktibler-Ross’s desirable final 
stage, open-eyed acceptance. Finally 
there's Felicity, a snarling old woman in 
great pain who's cared for by her long- 
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suffering daughter Agnes. Agnes has 
faked letters from her long-dead sister 
Claire promising a visit; clinging to that 
hope, Felicity is arrested in the “bargain- 
ing” stage — she won't die till Claire 
shows up. 

The set-up is schematic enough that 
you expect Brechtian signs over the set to 
light up and indicate which deathly stage 
is on display. There are no other hints of 
Brecht in The Shadow Box: it never stops 
emoting. The play has proved so popular 
— through Broadway run, Pulitzer Prize, 
television production, and numerous 
regional mountings such as this one by 
Boston Stage Productions — because its 
theme touches a lot of people’s lives 
(well, everyone’s life), its dialogue is 
brisk and quippy, and its roles can 
become showcases for stars. Beyond this, 
The Shadow Box wears an invisible 
armor of sanctimoniousness that repels 
criticism even as it professes to demystify 
its subject. Aware that many people shy 
from the dying, Cristofer urges us instead 
to wallow in their condition, and he 
accuses us of callousness if we demur. 
His message is consolatory and sac- 
charine; “It’s all right” is its refrain. 

In his program notes, director Joseph 
Braz matches Cristofer gush for gush. 
“Being involved in this project has 
deeply enriched our lives,” he writes, 
“and has made us realize that death, 
something we too often try to forget, is as 
much a part of life as living.” His 
production is utterly conventional and 
utterly competent; the biggest asset is a 
good deal of fine acting. As Beverly, 
Brian’s high-living, Scotch-swigging ex- 
wife, Dorothy A. Gallagher wafts some 
spiritedness into the glum gays’ 
bungalow — Cristofer’s other characters 
could learn from her eat-drink-and-be- 
merriness. Judith Hoag’s Agnes, looking 

Continued on page 13 
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The elective ‘Affinities’ 


Taking stock of anti-expressionism 


by Kenneth Baker 


here’s a worthy curatorial impulse 

behind “Affinities: Four Artists,” 

the current show at MIT’s Hayden 
Gallery (through June 26): that of 
challenging the view that the figural 
expressionism now in fashion is the only 
means of manifesting intense feeling in 
painting. Four artists — Bill Jensen, Brice 
Marden, Myron Stout, and Bill Jensen — 
are represented. They belong to three 
different generations, and none appears 
to have influenced any of the others. 

Of the works on view, Brice Marden’s 
paintings (but not his drawings) look the 
most anti-expressionist (actually, he was 
painting in his current manner long 
before splashy imagery made a come- 
back in the late 70s). Marden is well 
known for canvases that are insistently 
blank and flat, and often mono- 
chromatic: he'll apply layers of oil 
pigment in wax emulsion to get a surface 
that is as dense and impervious to light as 
polished slate. The implied theme is 
closure: the meticulous walling-up of the 
optically open space traditional to West- 
ern painting; and Marden’s restatements 
of this idea suggest a belief in the 
bankruptcy of conventional picture space 
and of the values associated with it. The 
intensity of his work — an intensity of 
presence — derives from the ruthlessness 
with which he has purged it of personal 
sentiment. What he offers us in place of 
flashy brushwork and anecdotal content 
are passages of physical reality purified 
by a few rigorous decisions and a lot of 
labor. The jittery linearity of the 
“Mirabelle Drawings,” which hang 
alongside the paintings, gives the only 
hint that doubts and fears are interred in 
the canvases’ airtight surfaces. Yet even 
in the absence of these drawings, the 
psychological weight of Marden’s paint- 
ings is tremendous, almost oppressive; 
their energy can be felt in their resistance 
to our every effort to project content onto 
them. 

Myron Stout’s work, which often 
brings to mind the younger but more 
celebrated Ellsworth Kelly, is almost as 
stark as Marden’s. Stout, however, never 
buries the canvas as Marden does, and 
his simple abstractions never cease to 
look like paintings on canvas. Along with 
other painters of his generation, he is 
preoccupied with figure and ground; by 
bringing them into balance, he creates 
objects that require a new kind of 


Books 
Eating on 


by Robert Nadeau 


t would be easy to knock 
[ sexta by Jane and Michael 

Stern (Knopf, 460 pages, $8.95). I 
could review it the way I would a 
pretentious restaurant with a mod 
name. I could quote the menu prose, 
like the subtitle: The Adventurous 
Eater's Guide to Restaurants Serving 
America’s Best Regional Specialties. | 
could do one of my sarcastic questions, 
like ‘“What'll you have, pardner, 
Adventurous, Regional, or Best?” But 
I’m not going to knock it at all, because 
this is a terrific book. It can get you 
started on all kinds of eating adven- 
tures in 43 of the lower 48 and the 
District of Columbia. (In Montana, the 
Dakotas, Delaware, and West Virginia, 
you greenhorn gastronomes are on 
your own.) No book like this can ever 
be complete, but more than 300 
restaurants are well reviewed here. | 
once did a Boston restaurant guide with 
more than 200 restaurants and thought 
I was pretty hot stuff, but these Sterns 
ate 50 percent more than I did, and 
besides they had to travel. 

Whatever you think regional 
American food is, you have to travel for 
it. The Sterns have a flexible definition. 
Sometimes they're after historic dishes, 
like Indian pudding (they list eight 


perception. There’s a principled de- 
termination to make an object with its 
own mode of reality, something not 
parasitic upon the ordinary world of 
appearances. By themselves, in their 
typical black and white, Stout’s simple 
abstractions seem placid rather than 
disturbing; it’s only in the context of the 
visible world that they obtrude as 
strange, fanatically controlled objects. 

The works of Bill Jensen and Terry 
Winters look much more _ neo-ex- 
pressionist. Winters’s flirtation with 
forms of plant life brings to mind the 
“Northern Romantic” vitalist vision of 
nature seen in Van Gogh and early 
Mondrian; Jensen’s images can scarcely 
be described, so odd is his play with scale 
and ellipsis. What makes Jensen's pic- 
tures memorable is the amount of 
painting he gets into a small surface. His 
images conjoin associations as disparate 
as the Crucifixion and children’s-book 
illustrations, and the logic of their 
juxtaposition is anything but clear. De- 
spite a psychological vibrancy that seems 
inexplicable in terms of their manifest 
content, I am not convinced that Jensen’s 
paintings do more than mystify. As for 
Winters, I suspect that what's on view 
here is simply not enough to give a sense 
of his real directions and themes. 

The argument of “Affinities” is not as 
strong as it could be, though I am not 
certain whether different artists were 
needed or just more works. In any case, it 
is an argument worth presenting at a 
time when so many artists are embracing 
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Indian puddings in New England, two 
in Boston). Sometimes they're willing 
to accept recent inventions, like Chi- 
cago pizza. Sometimes they accept 
ethnic imports, like LA Salvadoran 
street food or Nevada Basque boarding- 
house dinners; sometimes they don't. 
Sometimes they just buy into a local 
tradition, like Pepe’s pizza, or the 
hamburgers at Louis’ Lunch, both of 
them in New Haven. This does not 
obligate them, when they’re in Boston, 
to check out Circle Pizza or Bartley’s 
Burger Cottage, however. As one who 
has eaten both burgers and both pizzas, 
let me assure you that our Boston 
traditions have nothing to fear from 
New Haven. As one who is: favorably 
reviewing Goodfood, let me assure you 
that Pepe’s and Louis’ are, indeed, as 
described. So, in my experience, are 
Galatoire’s and the Morning Call, in 
New Orleans; Bookbinders, in Phila- 
delphia; Rancho de Chimayo and La 
Casita, in New Mexico; and the Boudin 
French Bread Bakery, in San Francisco. 
Although I cannot speak with authority 
about Melton’s Barbecue in Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina, I will certainly 
try to learn more about it soon. 

A person can quibble. As Calvin 
Trillin often seems to find, quibbling is 





Mourning, Oh Morning, by Joan Snyder, 1982-’83 


JOHN ALCORN 


From sea to shining sea 


the liberties of expressionist style be- 
cause it allows them to evade clarity. You 
can learn more about the difficulty of 
delineating feeling here than in any neo- 
expressionist show I have seen. 

* * - 

About 10 years ago, Joan Snyder was 
one of the best abstract painters around. 
She had a way of glorying in the colors 
and finishes of her various fluid media 
that made her paintings bright celebra- 
tions of the power of marking; and 
though the marks she made had the 
freshness and rawness of graffiti, they 
were uncommitted to any particular 
message or even to communication. 
Some of her best pictures, the least 
cluttered and least composed, were like 
non-verbal lists of the discrete acts of 
painting that produced them. 

In the mid-’70s, Snyder started to get 
relevant, autobiographical, and vaguely 
“feminist,” as her canvases became 
crowded with crude images, symbols, 
and emotional buzzwords. Now, without 
any apparent conscious intention, she 
has come to look like a forerunner of the 
current vogue for expressionistic imagery 
in painting. In recent years, her work has 
become increasingly self-involved and 
self-promotional, despite its persistently 
dour emotional tone. Her descent into 
broody artlessness was amply 


documented in her recent solo show at 
the Nielsen Gallery. 

I must confess to being puzzled by 
reports of the local reaction to this show. 
People are said to have burst into tears 
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one of the most refined techniques in 
American regional cuisine. The Sterns 
follow Trillin in doing much of their 
best work on local inventions, like 
Cincinnati chili, and on rural treasures 
known for 30 uninhabited miles 
around. They pick up most of the odd 
produce like prairie oysters, geoducks, 
wild berries, and such. They miss 
codfish cheeks and tongues, but they'll 
live. Culinary history is not their strong 
suit, but not everyone is born to 
observe that the raspberry lime rickey 
is a non-alcoholic version of the 
raspberry shrub of Colonial-era New 








while contemplating the pictures; a 
number of area artists supposedly re- 
turned four or five times. Such tales are 
more intriguing than the work itself, 
which confuses gracelessness with 
honesty and manipulation with mean- 
ing. The same stories told about a show 
of Frida Kahlo’s paintings, or Philip 
Guston’s, or Lucian Freud’s, would not 
seem incredible as they do here. 

The integrity of Snyder’s recent work 
lies in its refusal to seduce the viewer 
with decorative niceties. Yet only one’s 
recollection of her best abstract paintings 
suggests this artist could still make an 
ingratiating picture. The technique of her 
new paintings seems honestly inept; 
there is a yearning for authority of some 
sort. Clearly Snyder wants her pictures to 
be seen as heartfelt, direct, and free of the 
pretensions to historical significance of 
which much art may be accused today. 
Clearly too she is striving for the kind of 
violent sincerity that was second nature 
to Frida Kahlo, but she is ed of 
neither the skills nor the lurid vision that 
made Kahlo an unforgettable artist. 

Consider the centerpiece of the 
Nielsen show, a large picture entitled 
Mourning, Oh Morning. Near the center 
of this 12-foot canvas is a spread-eagled 
figure of indeterminate sex, its right arm 
extended to reach the figure of a house, 
its left overlapping a heart (as in 
Valentine). We cannot fail to notice the 
cruciform posture of this figure, with its 
intimations of martyrdom. Snyder ham- 
mers the point home by dividing the 
figure vertically with a collage element. 
More bits of visual roughage occur in 
other areas of the painting: swatches of 
fabric along the top, small hunks of 
wood, what appears to be a piece of 
molding at the left edge. Black is the 
predominant color. We cannot but infer 
that the artist’s own doldrums are the 
“subject” of this painting — after all, for 
whom else can she speak with the 
innocent urgency to which this aspires? 

Snyder is entitled to use grief as a 
theme if she chooses. But in view of her 
work's willful ugliness and its whiny 
tone, how can one explain the highly 
emotional reactions ascribed to some 
viewers? Is is just that there are always 
suckers for any brand of sentimentality? 
Is it ignorance of art, or of the difference 
between genuine and spurious feeling? 
Perhaps Snyder's paintings function in 
the way that horror movies do for many 
people. The sight of, say, exploding 
heads or an ax murder on screen 
authorizes the public expression of feel- 
ings people already have about their 
lives, feelings that everyday social pres- 
sures demand they repress; it may be that 
the inchoate, weepy imagery of Snyder's 
pictures similarly provides an excuse to 
cry. Unfottunately, to those who have 
other uses for art, Snyder’s recent work 
offers nothing. 0 


England, and thus the oldest dish 
served in the Boston area. In New 
England, they ignore Vermont and 
Rhode Island, and they’re not aware of 
Provincetown Portuguese. Elsewhere, 
they miss Chicago red hots, Tennessee 
corn dogs, Cuban Chinese, and such 
ethnic wonders as Dominican meat- 
balls, Thai soup, and all Chinese food, 
even all-American chop suey. But their 
book is organized by regions, and 
indexed by dishes. Indexing by dishes 
may be the most important step in 
restaurant guides since the introduction 
of honesty in 1959. 0 
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A preservation act? 


The Kinks at sunset 


Ray and Dave get ironed out 


by Robert Polito 


eleased in England last December, 
R “Come Dancing” was an unex- 

pected Christmas gift from the 
Kinks to their older fans. With the most 
captivating melody that Ray Davies has 
set down in eight years, the single re- 
created the glorious lyricism of the 
band’s middle period with undiminished 
wit and energy. As the keyboards shape 
a buoyant roller-rink/Calypso beat that 
gives way to big-band horns near the end 
(recalling the arrangements on 1972's 
Everybody's in Show-Biz), Davies's sad, 
wry voice plays with lines that might 
have appeared on The Kinks Are the 
Village Green Preservation Society 
(1969). In “Come Dancing’ Davies re- 
members the “local Pally,” the hall 
where his older sister went dancing 
every Saturday night. He depicts her 
eager, doomed boyfriends (“He'd end up 
blowing all his wages for the week/All 
for a cuddle and a peck on the cheek”), 
and her rows with their mother when 
she'd arrive home, rows that he viewed 
from his window, his usual perch in the 
middle albums. Then, in the song's 
smartest and most touching gesture, he 
jumps to the present. The Pally has been 
torn down and replaced wth a pub. He’s 
in a dance band like those he used to 
hear. And his sister? “ My sister’s married 
and she lives on an estate/Her daughters 





go out, now it’s her turn to wait./She 
knows they get away with things she 
never could,/But if 1 asked her, I wonder 
if she would....” “Come dancing,” he 
entreats her, “don’t be afraid to come 
dancing,” his phrasing equal parts 
expectation and resignation. The con- 
cerns are vintage Davies — memory, 
change, and the fascination of lost places. 
But the song doesn’t duplicate any other 
in his extensive catalogue. 

The 18 albums that the Kinks recorded 
between 1964 and 1975 (You Really Got 
Me through Schoolboys in Disgrace) 
represent one of the genuine, enduring 
achievements of pop. In the late ‘60s and 
early ‘70s, after the stunning rockers 
“You Really Got Me” and “All Day and 
All of the Night,” Davies turned out 
high-quality vignettes (comparable to 
“Come Dancing”) with a consistency that 
seems even more astonishing in retro- 
spect. On Something Else (1968), The 
Village Green, and Arthur (1969), in 
particular, these songs display a restless, 
quirky, understated sensibility fixated on 
determining how real people get through 
their lives. Davies drew upon an im- 
aginative diversity of musical sources — 
predominantly music hall, Caribbean, 
Broadway, and blues, but also bossa 
nova, country, and ragtime — even as he 
rocked along with impetuosity and 





verve. No matter what he wrote about 
(housewives, autumn, Churchill, dan- 
dies, driving, photography), Davies was 
always of two minds: simultaneously 
nostalgic and ironic, sympathetic and 
satirical, he poked fun at what he was 
celebrating, not so much out of confusion 
as in the belief that there was a lot to be 
said on both sides. “Gotta stand and face 
it,/Life is so complicated,” he lamented 
on Muswell Hillbillies (1971), all the 
while laughing at himself for daring to 
say so. 

The “soundtrack” albums of the early 
‘70s — Preservation Acts I and II (1973- 
‘74), Soap Opera (1975), and Schoolboys 
— and the elaborate shows that followed 
permitted Davies to stage his am- 
bivalence with ingenious literalness. Sur- 
rounded by a troup of singers and actors 
and assisted by films, he could appear on 
stage as Flash, a corrupt, decadent 
politician, and talk to himself on screen 
in the role of the puritanical, no- 
nonsense reformer Mr. Black; or he could 
impersonate a rock star doing research 
for one of his records among the 
“ordinary people” while playing the 
“normal” accountant Norman. Although 
they had deeper affinities with 
vaudeville than with Brecht, these shows 
provided rock audiences with superb, 
offbeat theater. 

Mounting these productions was 
preposterously expensive for the Kinks. 
Their albums sold poorly, and Davies 
was unable to secure backers who would 
keep the shows going in New York or 
London. Moreover, the other Kinks, 
especially Ray’s brother Dave, resented 
their reduced roles in a traveling caravan 
that at its peak included 20 members. By 
1977 they were facing bankruptcy, and a 
change of direction was the only solu- 
tion. For some time Davies had been 
talking about breaking up the band so 
that he could work with other musicians 
and actors. Instead, he signed the Kinks 
to Arista, whose president, Clive Davis, 
has supervised their subsequent releases. 
There would be no more theater pieces or 
concept albums; under Davis’s shrewd 
and cautious stewardship the Kinks 
would become (as Davies has been 
telling interviewers for five years) “a 
dance band with good lyrics.” The Kinks 
now sell more records than ever before in 
their career — the video to their most 
recent live set, One for the Road (1980), at 
$40 a shot, has sold more than their 
arguably three greatest albums, Some- 
thing Else, The Village Green, and 
Arthur, did combined. 

The five albums that the band has 
released on Arista — Sleepwalker (1977), 
Misfits (1978), Low Budget (1979), Give 
the People What They Want (1981), and 
now State of Confusion — are very much 
of a piece. Although the production 
differs from record to record (some favor 
Davies's vocals, on others the guitars 
dominate), each offers three types of 
songs. There are the shouters designed to 
reach every corner of the hockey rinks 
and stadiums the band has played 
recently, rockers that render the Kinks 
indistinguishable from any of a hundred 
heavy-metal outfits. A distinct majority 
are serviceable tunes that often echo 
earlier Davies numbers. And a handful 
are Kinks Klassics — “Misfits,” the 
punkish “Pressure,” ‘Art Lover,” “Prop- 
erty,” “Don’t Forget To Dance,” and 
“Come Dancing.” But the low moments 
have been very low: “Catch Me Now I’m 
Falling,” which borrows its basic riff 
from “Jumping Jack Flash,’”’ or 
“Destroyer,” which openly trashes two 
of Davies's best songs. Similarly, “Out of 
the Wardrobe” (about a transvestite, it 
begins with “Has anybody here seen a 
chick called Dick”) is an embarrassment 


after the exquisite sexual-syntactical am-% 


biguity of “Lola.” 

On Sleepwalker Davies established an 
implicit program that he has not de- 
parted from in six years. In “Juke Box 
Music” he suggests that the music he’s, 


been playing all his life doesn’t matter 


once he’s separated from the sad, roman- 
tic girl who believes every line of the 
songs that she hears. To that girl, whom 
he might have treasured on Something 
Else, he and Dave shout, “But it’s only 
music to dance to/So you shouldn't take 
it to heart ... It’s only music, only 
jukebox music.” And in “Life on the 
Road” he is fatalistic to an almost 
sentimental degree about his future, as if 
he could imagine no life other than being 
a member of the Kinks. Davies is 
intelligent, and he knows the cost of such 
a course — on Misfits he sings “I don’t 
want to spend my life living in a rock- 
and-roll fantasy’ even as he keeps the 
fantasy rolling along. And the irony and 





ambivalence of the earlier records take a 
savage turn when he includes songs like 
“Predictable” (“Don’t know why I’m 
even bothering ... predictable, all I see, 
all I hear”) on an album that’s entitled 
“Give the People What They Want.” It’s 
almost as if he were taunting the listener 
to tell him what's wrong with his recent 
records. 

The name of the new album, State of 
Confusion, perpetuates this grim trend. 
All too aptly, the title cut, an arena 
anthem (like the vapid “Definite Maybe” 
that follows it), is one of the most 
confusing songs that Davies has written. 
The singer’s traumatic state seems to 
have been brought about by the break- 
down of his various household ap- 
pliances — it’s impossible to say whether 
we're meant to sympathize with or laugh 
at his plight. Such songs on the Arista 
albums belie Davies’s point about the 
Kinks being a “dance band with good 
lyrics,” for it’s precisely the line-by-line 
writing of the lyric that has gone awry. 
Similarly, the otherwise moving and 
vivid “Heart of Gold,” about the fate of a 
girl who has been supplanted in her 
family’s affections by her younger sister, 
is marred by an incomprehensible stanza 
about smashing a camera. “Labour of 
Love” has an elegant twist — a couple 
given to furious bickering find living 
apart impossible — that sinks beneath 
the bizarre metaphor ‘Marriage is a two- 
headed transplant.” And all the en- 
tangled complexity that the younger 
Davies found in politics is absent from 
“Young Conservatives,” which is as 
obvious and preachy as any graduation 
speech. 

Still, at the center of State of Confusion 
are three songs as focused and affec- 
tionate as any of the Kinks’. Along with 
“Come Dancing,” there is its heart- 
breaking sequel, “Don’t Forget To 
Dance” — “the same woman imagined 
many years later,” Davies said during the 
band’s recent concert at the Centrum in 
Worcester. He follows her into middle 
age, where sad, lonely, and isolated she 
emerges as the female counterpart of the 
distanced observer in “Waterloo Sunset”; 
all the while he’s urging her not to give 
up on her life. The other standout is 
“Property,” a deft treatment of separ- 
ation and divorce, “When there’s no 
more love, just the property.” Davies's 
warm tones and pointed phrasing have 
never been more Sinatra-like than on 
these three tracks. 

The argument that Davies should have 
left the Kinks behind a half dozen years 
ago could never have been explained to 
the young crowd that came to cheer them 
on at the Centrum. The band captured 
the audience's attention with a few of its 
rawer, louder numbers: “Around the 
Dial,” “Hardway,” “Destroyer,” and 
“Yo-Yo.” After that the evening became 
a show-business Baedeker of pacing and 
tact, with the subtler, more intricately 
arranged songs falling between the old 
hits, the obligatory sing-alongs, and the 
fiery dance tunes. Bravely, the Kinks 
reserved three of their most delicate 
songs, “Property,” “Celluloid Heroes,” 
and “Heart of Gold,” for the encores. At 
its worst, the show was merely 
professional, with hardly an unpredic- 
table passage. Although long-term fans 
may miss the great idiosyncratic per- 
formances of the early ‘70s and be 
tempted to turn Davies’s youthful boast 
— “One of our aims is to stay amateurs. 
As soon as we become professionals, 
we'll be ruined.” — against the Kinks, it 
is necessary to remember that there is a 
significant trade-off here. Live, the early 
Kinks were often a very ragged crew. The 
current line-up, lan Gibbons on key- 
boards and Jim Rodford on bass sup- 
plementing the three original members, 
Ray, Dave (whose solos have un- 
precedented spirit and control), and 
drummer Mick Avery, is a polished, 
classy, and thoroughly rehearsed musical 
outfit, capable of playing the most 
eleaborate arrangements Davies writes. 
Just as they could never get “Waterloo 
Sunset” or “Celluloid Heroes” quite in 
focus 10 years ago, so the old Kinks 
would not have managed the dazzling 
sequence that joins “Come Dancing” 
with “Don’t Forget To Dance.” 

Clearly Ray Davies enjoys giving 
people what they want, and he relishes 
his recent superstar status. He has never 
looked happier than he did on the stage 
at the Centrum, prancing and running 
like a new-wave kid in peach Spandex 
pants and a series of multicolored sports 
coats. And the Kinks are a great dance 
band. Perhaps some day Davies will 
decide that they can once again be more 
than that. 0 





No longer the Met center 


Parting is bittersweet sorrow 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


ate has dealt Boston operagoers 
F two serious blows this month, The 


cheering financial news about the 
Met Center (now the Wang Center for 
the Performing Arts) was an ironic 
footnote to the announcement that next 
year the Metropolitan Opera is going to 
accept an offer it couldn’t refuse and take 
its gala centennial tour to Toronto 
instead of Boston. For all we know, the 
Met may never return to the city it first 
visited the day after Christmas 100 years 
ago, two months after the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
(Sentiment freezes quickly in the vicinity 
of cold cash.) A quick rundown of some 
of the awful touring productions we've 
had to sit through in the past decade, 
however, might mitigate some of the 
anger and disappointment. 

No such balm exists to assuage the 
grief over Donald Gramm’s sudden 
death, June 2, at the age of 56. Gramm 
lived in New York and sang all over the 
world, but Boston was his true musical 
home. From the first production of Sarah 
Caldwell’s opera company in 1958 
through her most recent production 
(Norma) last month, Gramm played 30 
different roles in 29 operas — leads and 
walk-ons, comic and tragic, standard 
repertoire and world premiéres. Was 
there ever a more versatile singing actor 
of such consistent vocal and dramatic 
excellence? Remember his profound in- 
terpretation of Kutuzov, the seedy gen- 
eral in Prokofiev’s War and Peace (1974) 
whose determination to wait defeats 
Napoleon. In that same production, 
Gramm also played the dandy, 
Dolokhov, and was virtually un- 
recognizable from one act to the next. I'll 
never forget him as the stern but devoted 
petit bourgeois father in Louise (1971) — 
he and Eunice Alberts were so “real,” 
they seemed to have been married for 50 
years. Or as Raimondo, Beverly Sills’s 
tutor in Lucia, giving a minor character in 
one scene a convincing complexity of 
motivation that encompassed love and 
treachery and guilt (no one else has come 
near). Or as Moses (who doesn’t even 
sing), the moral and_ philosophical 
lynchpin in Schoenberg’s Moses and 
Aaron (1966) — probably Caldwell’s 
single most important production. 
Gramm’s loss must be devastating to 
Caldwell, both personally and, at this 
most precarious moment in her career, 
professionally. But we'll all feel his loss 
— no doubt more and more with each 
season. 

As for this year’s Met tour, three of the 
seven performances would have been 
intolerable were they not so rich in the 
comedy only bad opera can offer: the 
hapless tenor (Giuliano Ciannella) de- 


termined to hoist the “consumptive” but 
matronly Mimi into singing position on 
her deathbed; the pathetic Macbeth 
“super” whose flagpole of a banner 
toppled, forcing him to abandon the 
king’s procession; the jealous husband in 
Adriana Lecouvreur ignoring the openly 
visible “secret exit” as he searched in 
vain for his wife; or the three goddesses 
of Adriana’s “Judgment of Paris” ballet 
romping barefoot at an elegant 18th- 
century party, wearing pony tails and 
scanty Frederick’s of Hollywood gauze. 
Less humorously, a 20-foot swatch of the 
great Wang Center curtain tore when it 
got caught on the back of a large organ- 
amplifier inappropriately left next to the 
proscenium for Rosenkavalier (which 
employs no organ) and was left dangling 
for the rest of the performance. The 
following night the curtain was pinned, 
but mysterious organ rumblings could be 
heard in cacophonous counterpoint to 
the first act of La forza del destino. 

No amount of unintended laughter, 
however, could excuse a $55 price tag on 
Zeffirelli’s bloated Bohéme, in which the 
young lovers are buried in the Barnum & 


Bailey crowd scenes; or $45 for a Lucia 
without a Lucia (poor Adelaide Negri, 
who tried so hard and simply had no 
business singing this); or an Adriana 
Lecouvreur, that clockwork lemon which 
exists only as a star vehicle, without an 
Adriana (simpering Teresa Zylis-Gara, 
who took such pains to impersonate the 
greatest actress of the 18th century). One 
of the few compensations was Sesto 
Bruscantini, infinitely touching as 
Adriana’s aging secret admirer (he sings 
that if he waits one more day to declare 
his love, he'll only be another day older). 
Tenor Neil Shicoff walked away with 
both Lucia and Adriana partly by default, 
partly by hitting every note with clarion 
brio. If some vocal coach would get him 
to shape his phrases by singing more of 
them at less than full volume (as in the 
intimately romantic scenes, for instance) 
and some physical therapist encouraged 
him to improve his posture, he could 
have Domingo and Pavarotti shaking in 
their boots. 

The two Verdi operas, Macbeth and 
Forza, were more complexly unsatisfy- 
ing. What they had going for them was 


Renata Scotto and Sherrill Milnes in Macbeth: too much character 


To dance or not to dance 


by Mark Moses 


ance music has always claimed a 
D purpose, but it has taken time for 

disco to develop its own musical 
trademarks. Most early disco hits simply 
jacked up the rhythm section on the R&B 
dances of the day or applied crudely 
stomping beats to remakes of older 
songs. Great disco, for the most part, was 
great R&B, heavy on the R. The stylistic 
signatures were often only functional 
(peak breaks, added length) or at- 
mospheric (theatrical strings): laying 
down metronomic boom-beats and occa- 
sionally mentioning the word “dance” 
may pin down a music’s demographics, 
but it reduces a style to a collection of 
tics. Since the late ‘70s, however, dance 
music has slipped out from under the 
tyranny of the downbeat and the tyranny 
of pop-song rules. Most drastically, street 
rappers and DJs have scrambled and 
erased those formerly impregnable on- 
the-one beats and singable tunes with 
their voices and hands. This time around, 
dance culture has been trashing itself 
rather than show-tune, rock, and soul 
artifacts. Rooted in Eurodisco synth- 
drones, the rising use of electronically 
generated rhythms has introduced new 
machine-pulses and cerebral trance- 


tones into songs, thus freeing them of the 
body motions of funk and the harmonics 
of the blues. In view of the rhythmic 
deconstructions brought on by rappers, 
DJs, and electro-wizards, it’s possible 
that one of these days some rascal is 
going to cook up a mix so tricky that you 
won't be able to dance to it. Such a 
possibility seemed unthinkable 10 years 
ago, but now disco can even imagine 
turning in on itself. Of course, none of 
the following singles pulls off such a 
stunt — you can dance to every one of 
them. But in their extemporaneous struc- 
tures, rhythmic cross-cuts, and lean 
tonalities, the most adventurous ones 
further dance music’s claim to be an 
aesthetic rather than just a service. 

Class Action, “Weekend” (Sleeping Bag, 
four-version single); Phreek, “Weekend, 
(Atlantic, single). 

These two versions of the same song, 
recorded five years apart, mark a fitting 
occasion to note how dance music has 
changed from 1978 (disco’s supposed 
heyday) to 1983. The recent club success 
of Class Action’s four-part vamp on 
“Weekend” brought the original Phreek 
version back into circulation; and it’s 
their common element —_lead singer 


Chris Wiltshire — that makes the dif- 
ference between the two records stand 
out. On the Phreek original, Wiltshire’s 
determination to “find a friend to spend 
the weekend” in revenge upon her two- 
timing hubby is swamped beneath 
nostalgic strings, cross-stitching guitars, 
and the old regulation hi-hat cymbals 
lagging behind her and the bass drum. 
Class Action’s versions of the song 
exceed Phreek’s in both drama and 
economy. The spare backup pushes the 
jubilant bitterness of Wiltshire and her 
sisters forward; she cracks open the song 
with an appropriately nasty rap to the 
man of the house (“You're staying home 
with these kids tonight, my man”). On 
the “weekday mix” by John Morales and 
Sergio Munzibai, the modest, workaday 
beat, as much as it eases off the 
downstroke, has a lightness that comes 
from contrary synth squiggles and rapid- 
fire claps. Wiltshire and her backup 
chorus insert a “Wham-bam, it’s time to 
jam” break that adds extra polyrhythms. 
Larry Levan’s mix on the “weekend side” 
supports the singer’s case: he echoes her 
voice, lengthens her triumphant screams, 
and repeats peak moments like the “Here 
I go” she utters to her husband as she 
escapes out the door. A brief a cappella 
mix of the vocalists (by Morales and 
Munzibai) caps the record with the 
inevitable wail of freedom. 

Kevin. Fleetwood and. the Cadillacs of 


the knowing, and telling, conducting of 
James Levine. His opening night Bohéme 
was incomprehensibly slow, and there 
seemed to be a lack of communication 
between the pit and the stage (the Wang 
Center's still unresolved acoustical prob- 
lem and Zeffirelli’s lack of focus no doubt 
wreaking havoc with the ensembles). But 
Levine is one of the two or three living 
conductors who knows how Verdi goes: 
the elegance of detail is never sacrificed 
in the passionate sweep. (Too bad that 
the elaborate set changes in Macbeth 
kept inhibiting the pace.) In Sherrill 
Milnes, the Macbeth and Forza’s Don 
Carlo, Levine had a baritone who could 
sing the elegance magnificently but not 
the passion. Milnes tossed in an occa- 
sional snarl or phony laugh (on the “tale 
told by an idiot” line, for example). For a 
moment, at his first entrance, he actually 
walked like a soldier, even in kilts. But by 
the end of his first scene he had his arm 
outstretched to the audience like an 
opera singer. So much for characteriza- 
tion. 

On the other hand, Sir Peter Hall's 
controversial new production gave Lady 
Macbeth too much character. Every 
Freudian theory about her sexuality (or 
lack of it) gets poured into Renata 
Scotto’s performance — the Lost Little 
Girl, the Demon, the Bitch, even the 
Stage Mother living through her hus- 
band’s glory. One had to admire her for 
doing all that Hall had her do: you 
couldn’t take your eyes off her. But little 
of it — dramatically or vocally (there 

Continued on page 11 





Sound, “Sweat It Off” (Solid Platinum); 
Run-D.M.C., “It’s like That/Sucker 
MC’s” (Profile); Sweet G, “Games People 
Play” (The Fever). 

It took Grandmaster Flash’s “The 
Message” to explain the hard luck 
behind rap’s minimal set-up. And several 
downbeat raps took Flash’s cue earlier 
this spring. Kevin Fleetwood and the 
Cadillacs of Sound’s “Sweat It Off” and 
the attendant feverish remixes air a 
couple of gripes: the singers hail not just 
from the ghetto (Roxbury), but from a 
ghetto in unchic (dance-wise) Boston. In 
true underdog fashion, the single tosses 
in all manner of effects (an ecstatic 
woman wailing for Fleetwood, the synth 
riff from “Situation’”’) and raps on sub- 
jects from the obsolescence of disco to 
lack of grub to the rappers’ heights and 
weights. Because of the quick-cut energy 
and manic eagerness of the rappers’ 
hard-sells, “Sweat It Off’ pulses with a 
goofy innocence missing from raps that 
have nothing to prove (Treacherous 
Three’s “Action” or West Street Mob’s 
“Rock the Party,” for instance). Pun of 
the month: the Cadillacs’ leader refers to 
a session with him as a “Fleetwood Mac 
Attack.” Set to chest-thudding whomps 
that relish the scary dead air between 
them as much as the downstrokes 
themselves, Run-D.M.C. summon up 
horrors with a muted hysteria (“We 

Continued on page 12 
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4 WBCN’S MOST PLAYED ALBUMS) 





LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK ARTIST 
1 THE POLICE 
2 _— DAVID BOWIE 
3‘ EDDY GRANT 
4 
5 MEN AT WORK 
6 RED ROCKERS 
7 THE B-52'S 
8 AFLOCK OF SEAGULLS 
9 DAVE EDMUNDS 
10 STEVIE NICKS 
1 MADNESS 
12 ‘THE KINKS 
13 JIM CAPALDI 
4 «REM. 
15 THE FIX 


16 DEF LEPPARD 
17 BRYAN ADAMS 
18 CULTURE CLUB 
19 EURYTHMICS 


20 THE PLIMSOULS 
21 HUMAN LEAGUE 
22 TODD RUNDGREN 


23 THE STOMPERS 
24 SPARKS 
25 JOAN ARMATRADING 





1 VARIOUS ARTISTS 
2 MICHAEL JACKSON 
3 DAVID BOWIE 
4 MEN AT WORK 
5 U2 
6 DEF LEPPARD 
7 PRINCE 
8 BRYAN ADAMS 
s JOURNEY 

10 HALL & OATES 

11 THOMAS DOLBY 

12 THE B-52'S 

13 ZZ TOP 

14 THE TUBES 

15 THE KINKS 

16 THE STOMPERS 

17 EDDY GRANT 

18 LIONEL RICHIE 

19 DURAN DURAN 

20 A FLOCK OF SEAGULLS 

po 
Seaness 
ELTON JOHN 
DURAN DURAN 


LOVERBOY 


WEEK(S) 

TITLE ON LABEL 

1 A&M 
Let's Dance 9 EMI 
Killer on the Rampage 9 Portrait 
War 15 Island 
Cargo 8 
Good As Gold 9 415/Columbia 
Whammy! 6 Warner Bros 
Listen 1 Arista 
Information 6 Columbia 
The Wild Heart 1 London 
badness 5 Geffen 
State of Contusion 3 Arista 
Fierce Heart 5 Atlantic 
Murmur 5 IRS 
Reach the Beach 4 MCA 
Pyromania 17 
peed ys 2 A&M 
Kissing to Be Clever 23 ‘Epic 
Sweet Dreams Are Made of 
This 2 RCA 
eee 2 Geffen 

1 A&M 
The Ever Populer Tortured 
Artist Effect 4 Bearsville 
The Stompers 11 Boardwalk 
in Outer Space 5 Atlantic 
The Key 3 ABM 


(_ BOSTON’s MOST PURCHASED ALBUMS) 


Flashdance (Soundtrack) 6 Polydor 
Thriller 20 Epic 
Let's Dance 7 EMI 
Cargo 7 Columbia 
War 13 Island 
Pyromania 17 Mercury 
ae 10 Warmer Bros. 
Cuts Like a Knife 3 A&M 
Frontiers 16 Columbia 
90 29 RCA 
— 13 Harvest 
5 Warner Bros. 

Eliminator 4 Warner Bros. 
Outside/Inside 7 Capitol 
State of Contusion 1 Arista 
nee the Rampage ‘ 

on 5 Portrait 
Lionel Richie 11 Motown 
Rio 20 Harvest 
Listen 1 Arista 


Pm Stil 


Standing 
is There Something | Should Know 


WBCN'S MOST PLAYED SINGLES __) 





Geffen 
Capitol 


Hot Girls in Love 








( WBCN'S MOST PLAYED LOCAL MUSIC ) 





THE REFLECTORS 
GARY SHANE AND THE DETOUR 
PINK CADILLAC 


THE PLIMSOULS 


Rairwng Stew 
Mackie of the Mig Living Room 
I'm Mot Happy A\gha-Media 


BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
A Mitton Mdsdes Away 





Getten 
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( WITH A BULLET ) 


Selected by Kit Rachlis, Boston Phoenix Arts Editor 


pson's voice; dour and 


squeaks, then clamps them shut into curdied smudges. 
his guitar work as weil; a mixture of rock and roll highjinks and folkie ruminations, 
his playing reinforces his voice by calling it into question. Thompson has made a 
record that is as messy as most of our lives. And what's missing is 
he's railing about: the crystalline purity, the slow unfolding of Linda's voice. This is 
a record made in the company of men and haunted by the absence of women 
where the sexual combat is not between man and wife, but between ghosts. : 





Hand of Kindness (Hannibal) — Richard Thompson 
Richard Thompson's first solo album since 1972's Henry the Human Fly, his first 
record since he broke up last year with Linda Thompson, his wife and singing 
partner, Hand of Kindness might easily be subtitied Man Alone or Boy's Night Out. 
Blood on the Tracks it ain't (the record that introduced divorce to rock and roll’s 
lexicon). Alternately goofy and lacerating, upbeat and lugubrious, Hand of Kind- 
ness isn't so much a meditation on marriage as it is a discourse on life apart. A 
record that focuses on all the contradictory emotions of breaking up: the illusion of 
new-found freedom and the horror of being cut adrift. You can hear ali of this in 
heady, he rushes his words into high, awkward 
. And you can hear all this in 
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Putting the snap in electro-pop 


The Human League 
FASCINATION! 
(A&M, EP) 


Eurythmics 
SWEET DREAMS (ARE MADE OF THIS) 
(RCA) 


00 many twitty electro-poppers labor under 

} one or more of the following delusions: if 

you can dance to it, it’s soul; if you keep a 
poker face, it’s politics; if you twirl enough knobs, 
it’s art. The Human League and Eurythmics are 
intelligent enough to avoid such facile pop 
fusions. Last year, the Human League put the snap 
into techno-pop with their bubbly Top 10 single 
“Don’t You Want Me” (from the album Dare); the 
song, which featured the genre’s first female lead 
vocal (Susanne Sulley), was an irresistible kitch- 
en-sink melodrama, its convincing scenes of a 
break-up — from both male and female view- 
points — bringing the mechanized League down 
to earth. Dare also showcased leader Phil Oakey’s 
canny social studies, his detailing of the young 
and the materialistic (epitomized by his protégés, 
backing vocalists Sulley and Joanne Catherall) on 
“The Sound of the Crowd,” “The Things That 
Dreams Are Made Of,” and “Love Action.” Droll, 
self-obsessed, and dressed to the nines, Sulley and 
Catherall were ‘80s flappers. But they added more 
than atmosphere to Dare; on “Open Your Heart,” 
their childlike voices melted into the whistling 
synthesizer, a streak of sunlight in electro-pop’s 
stylized darkness. 

On the Human League’s new six-song EP 
Fascination!, it's clear that the bright presence of 
Sulley and Catherall has loosened up the band. 
With Oakey abandoning his sometimes clumsy 
didactics (like “Seconds”) in favor of sweetly silly 
love songs, Fascination! is the Human League’s 
friendliest, most whimsical record. The League 
pay merry tribute to R&B faves by weaving their 
pop perspective and electro know-how with 
frothy strands of pseudo-soul and funk (meeting 
Afrika Bambaataa, George Clinton, and Prince 
halfway). On “(Keep Feeling) Fascination,” the 
vocal trade-off between singers Oakey, Sulley, 
and Catherall and the band’s loose-limbed soul- 
strut recalls Sly and the Family Stone (someone 
even tosses in a basso-profundo “Yeah, yeah, 
yeah”). In keeping with this EP’s playful tone, the 
song’s wobbly synth riff tumbles slightly off- 
kilter, like a kiddie tune blasted from an ice-cream 
vendor's warped amplifier. “Mirror Man” is 
sprung by an uncharacteristically muscular beat 
(did they break their machines-only vow and use 
a mortal drummer?); though the song is Oakey’s 
star turn, producer Martin Rushent orchestrates a 
backing vocal epiphany for the “girls.” The 
shimmering wall of strings and the high-pitched 
synth-stabs echo Holland-Dozier-Holland’s 
grandly urgent arrangements for the Supremes; 
the bass riff is a cop from the Crystals’ “Then He 
Kissed Me.” And Sulley and Catherall perform 
their oohs with gusto, their little voices sparkling 
in the electronic settings. The closing dub (by 
Chris Thomas) of the title track is a mischievous 
homage to the turntable mechanics of Grand- 
master Flash, as sharp a work of scratching and 
whomping as it is a comical spoof (and wait until 
you hear the punch line). 

Eurythmics Annie Lennox and Dave Stewart are 
former members of the art-pop band the Tourists. 
But Lennox’s chameleon-like voice and tempera- 
ment — these range from sultry contralto to glassy 
soprano, misty folk waif to tempestuous blues 
belter — command the spotlight. Often she carries 
songs solely on her multi-tracked vocals, which 
include wordless trilling, hypnotically husky 
speak-sing, and tape-looped exhalations recalling 
Laurie Anderson’s “O Superman” sighs. With a 
devilishly aggressive sensuality and a chanteuse’s 
timing, Lennox creates the illusion that a string of 
homilies like “Sweet Dreams (Are Made of This)” 
embodies ageless wisdoms, and that sparsely 
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placed flutters of synthesizer can pass for 
melodies. Her lyrics are mere snippets of phrases 
and images made weightier through her trancy 
repetitions. The sorcery isn’t always potent 
enough; some songs (“Jennifer,” “Somebody Told 
Me”) bog down into sluggish psychedelia, their 
monotony intensified by the skeletal accompani- 
ment. Yet there’s a charming self-reliance to Sweet 
Dreams — you can picture Lennox and Stewart 
tramping through a London subway station, tape 
recorder in tow, gathering noises for the closing 
track, “This City Never Sleeps.” In following their 
whims, Eurythmics have hit upon some flaky, 
fascinating rhythms. — Joyce Millman 


Champaign 
MODERN HEART 
(Columbia) 


441 t's something we call dn international 
I feel,” exclaim a giddy Champaign on the 
confused dance number that ends their 
new Modern Heart; and they sound as if they’d 
just introduced quiche at an interstate truck stop. 
Perhaps in Champaign, Illinois (the eponymous 
home town of this likable pop-soul outfit), 
“international feel” is the last word in Milano- 
disco, but in the same marketplace with records by 
Change and Klein and MBO, this number sounds 
like Italo-funk filler. Unlike Shoes or Cheap Trick 
— Illinois bands that are always as comfortable 
with their heartland origins as with their foreign 
sources — Champaign’s four white musicians and 
two black singers refuse to stick with and perfect 
what they do best: shimmering, old-fashioned, 
soul ballads (like their “How ‘Bout Us” in 1981) 
and tuneful groove-jobs (like this record’s healthy 
“Let Your Body Rock”). Instead, Modern Heart 
chases after chic dance-fashions. Maybe one day 
Giorgio Moroder will sweep into Champaign and 
grant them all the enchanting rhythms they crave, 
but until then they should listen to — not offer 
Illinois versions of — their Italian favorites. This 
goes double for their Persuasions records: ‘“Walk- 
in’,” recorded live, is an a cappella nightmare of 
elevator doo-wop. And “Cool Running” suggests 
that Champaign shouldn’t even listen to Kid 
Creole and the Coconuts. 

Aside from these calamities, Modern Heart 
manages to collect a share of lovable cuts — 
because of, not despite, Champaign’s unflashy 
origins. “Try Again,” their current hit, teems with 
an open-arms warmth that the icy splendor of, say, 
Change, can never match. In a luscious, unosten- 
tatious arrangement tightened by guitar staccatos 
and loosened by sweet strings, the song breathes 
sad romance before Paulie Carman starts to sing. 
Consequently, his vocal doesn’t have to move 
mountains (it doesn’t), it just has to embrace the 
lovelorn subject matter (and it does). A bittersweet 
echo of Chi-Lites hits on the radio, “Try Again” 
thrives on the pop naiveté that poisons “inter- 
national feel.” Even juicier is “Get It Again,” in 
which the band plays a more active role in 
charting the desires and accentuating the tangy 
melodies. For more accomplished, earth-bound 
body-soul, you have to go to Ashford & Simpson. 

Still, “Party Line” and the irresistible “Keep It 
Up,” a pair of tricky fast-funkers, show that 
Champaign’s high spirits can fuel fleet black-pop 
vehicles, and that the group can manage more 
than ace neo-classicism. Of course, Champaign 
draw on Midwestern hard rock for these spiky 
jams rather than aping the suave dancemasters in 
Europe or New York. Both tunes career as briskly, 
if not as gracefully, as Klein and MBO’s club hits, 
but they use heavily distorted bass lines and slam- 
bam percussion made by non-syndrum sticks. 
And the guitars on “Party Line” and the horns on 
“Keep It Up” don’t hesitate to break out and solo 
as brazenly as Stax/Volt heroes of yore. Forget 
that marvelous international fee] — these are hot, 
knotty pieces that could only bubble out of a 
place, and a group, like Champaign 

— James Hunter 
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Fierstein 


Continued from page 4 

sex in backroom bars but who 
pads around his apartment in 
bunny slippers, performs an act 
in which he warbles sad songs in 
full women’s regalia. Still, when 
Fierstein was first approached, a 
year and a half ago, by producer 
Allan Carr about writing the 
book for La cage (which is based 
not on the popular film but on 
the long-running French play by 
Jean Poiret), he demurred. “It 
just didn’t interest me to do a 
musical about a drag queen from 
that point of view, the straight 
point of view, where he’s the 
freak. 

“But Allan talked to me about 
why he wanted to produce a 
musical. And he said it was 
because every show he goes to 
see, he feels cheated, like he paid 
his 30 or 40 bucks and saw 10 
dollars worth of entertainment. 
And I said, ‘That's true.’ The 
American musical is a unique 
thing; no one’s ever been able to 
copy it. And Allan felt there 
hadn’t been a real American 
musical in quite some time, one 
with a story and a book that was 
equal to the music, with lyrics 
and dancing, and with heart.” So, 
naturally, he lassoed five million 
dollars and some major American 
talent — composer Jerry Herman 
of Hello, Dolly! and Mame fame; 
Fierstein, the national authority 
on drag queens; director Arthur 
Laurents, who himself wrote the 
books for such shows as Gypsy 
(Fierstein’s favorite musical) and 
West Side Story; designers David 
Mitchell, Jules Fisher, and Theoni 
Aldredge — and roped them to a 
French hit play. So much for 
jingoism and the American musi- 
cal. 

Viewers of the film La cage aux 
folles, which was also based on 
the play, will recall that it had to 








do with an enduring gay couple 
— Georges, who owns the 
eponymous Saint-Tropez night- 
spot, and Albin, its middle-aged 
headliner — and what goes on 
when Georges’s straight son 
brings his intended and her high- 
placed parents home to dinner. In 
his version, Fierstein concen- 
trates on the older, homosexual 
pair, going so far as to remove 
some subsidiary farce characters. 
This La cage, he says, “is the story 
of a marriage of 20 some odd 
years almost ruined by a son’s 
thoughtlessness.” George and 
Albin are “a normal couple, a 
loving married couple. And if 
we've done our job right,” he 
says, lapsing into a Southernese 
growl, “you will cry your little 
eyes out.” 

For all the talk of the musical 
theater's “gay sensibility,” this 
may be the first big-budget 
Broadway show to deal overtly 
and sentimentally with a gay love 
relationship. (To some extent, the 
way has been cleared by Torch 
Song Trilogy, according to its 
author the first gay play on 
Broadway to make money.) It’s 
also true that many patrons of the 
old-fashioned American musical 
— the ones with the greenbacks, 
the blue hair, and the fond 
memories of Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein — are used to the mix- 
and-match asexual shenanigans 
of, say, Tommy Tune and Twig- 
gy. Is Fierstein at all afraid they'll 
freak? “No,” he says. “The idea is 
to make it look as normal as 
possible, this marriage of two 
men, so that the 60-year-old lady 
from Newton, or the middle-aged 
woman from wherever, will see 
herself as Albin, getting on in age 
and not feeling as attractive or as 
loved anymore, being told, ‘We 
want you to change,’ and saying, 
‘Well, I'm not going to; this is 
what I am.’ It’s about self-respect 
gleaned through middle-age 
crisis, so, hopefully, no one will 
be shocked. What they will be is 


D. Brady of Hopkinton wrote: 


involved and entertained” — 
and, as he mentioned before, 
weak and weepy. So there you 
have it, folks. Harvey Fierstein 
has written a musical aimed at 
making even the matinee ladies 
identify with a drag queen. You 
think your cellulite is bad? Try 
dealing with those bulges and 
five o'clock shadow. 

Well, if anyone can pull this 
off, it’s Fierstein, whose Arnold 
Beckoff has already touched 
many a straight but twisted heart 
— perhaps because he is, in some 
ways, so poignantly middle-class, 
believing as he does in honesty, 
fidelity, family life, and the truly 
great bon mot. Part Oscar Wilde, 


‘part Blanche du Bois, and part 


Molly Picon, he is a homosexual 
who yearns not to be straight but 
to be a an actively gay Jewish 
mother: one too busy cleaning 
closets to cower in them. After a 
fraught and sometimes 
masochistic affair with a bisexual 
schoolteacher, whom he loses to 
a woman, he suffers the loss of 
yet another lover (killed by gay 
baiters) and, finally, adopts a gay 
delinquent, whom he treats with 
the same overbearing but 
generous affection his own moth- 
er heaped on him. Although 
Fierstein has no punk charge of 
his own to fill his apartment with 
the pitter-patter of little cleats, a 
lot of Torch Song is blatantly 
based on his own experience (in 
fact, the bisexual ex whose defec- 
tion inspired the trilogy called up 
after the Tonys to offer con- 
gratulations). But the author is 
obviously sick of hearing this 
Harvey-is-Arnold-is-Harvey 
stuff, and now, for a change, he 
puts forward the claim that his 
play “is about as auto- 
biographical as ‘Night, Mother,” 
Marsha Norman’s Pulitzer Prize 
winner whose disaffected 
heroine blows her brains out. 
So, how has winning two 
Tonys changed Harvey Fierstein? 
If the promise of fame and money 


has gone to his head, it sure 
hasn't gone to his back. In old 
sneakers, lived-in jeans, and a 
fire-engine sweathshirt, and car- 
rying a saddle bag (emblazoned 
with a “La cage aux folles loves 
Pan Am” button) that would look 
good on Flicka, he hardly seems 
the award-laden arteest. And he 
has no intention of going, you'll 
pardon the expression, com- 
mercial. Hollywood has had its 
eye on Torch Song since it was 
Off Off Broadway, and Fierstein 
has yet to hand it over. (Imagine 
the movie — with Dustin Hoff- 
man.) And though he is finding 
Broadway an interesting, and 
gratifying, place to visit, he hasn't 
called the movers. “Broadway is a 
treacherous place. Off Broadway 
there are lots of ways around the 
business; on Broadway there are 
none. A show like La cage 
employs 95 people from the 
orchestra pit back, where a show 
like Torch Song employs 20. You 
just can’t take risks with so many 
mouths to feed,” he growls. 
(There he goes, talking like a 
buxom purveyor of gefilte fish 
while sounding like Sydney 
Greenstreet.) 

Is Fierstein worried about be- 
ing typecast as the drag in- 
dustry’s Boswell? “Nah,” he says, 
“I leave that to critics. So they'll 
say, ‘The homo’s here again with 
another homo show.’ Then when 
I do a straight show, they'll say, 
‘Oh, well, okay.’” and his new, 
black comedy, Spookhouse, due 
Off Broadway in the fall in a 
production starring Gena 
Rowlands, is about heterosexuals 
(actually it’s about a lower-class, 
straight, Coney Island family 
being ministered to by a gay 
social worker). “Fascinating peo- 


ple, these heterosexuals,” 
rumbles Fierstein, sounding this 
time like Lady Astor with 


laryngitis. “I don’t know if you've 
met any, but they make fascinat- 
ing subjects. It’s kinda like writ- 
ing about Alaskans.” 


We want to be in touch with you. 
Be in touch with us. 






One assumes that, after the 
mishegas of a _pre-Broadway 
tryout, Fierstein will be looking 
homeward toward Off Broad- 
way, Off Off Broadway, La 
Mama — the land of integrity and 
risk. Actually, he’d rather be 
sleeping. After some 500 four- 
hour star turns as Arnold Beckoff 
(and that’s not counting the ones 
back in 1978 and 1979, before the 
plays were fused), he is lusting 
after such exotica as “dinner with 
a friend.” He has just moved to a 
new apartment; like the old one, 
it’s in Brooklyn — though he will 
be further from his roots, as the 
new place is higher up, with a 
deck instead of a garden. (He 
says he'll miss digging in the dirt, 
and one can picture him with his 
hands in the flower pots, croak- 
ing, “As God is my witness, I'll 
never be hungry again.”) After 
three years of celibacy (“I didn’t 
have time”), during which he 
wrote the trilogy, he has become 
involved with a fellow ac- 
tor/writer, whom he impressed 
the hell out of by taking him to 
the Tonys, like some Cinderella 
of the automotive age, in a silver 
limousine. But would you like to 
hear Fierstein’s current, fondest 
fantasy? 

“The audience is going to come 
in here tonight and go nuts over 
the show. Then the critics will 
come in and go so nuts over the 
show that there won't be any- 
thing for me to do. So I'll go back 
to New York, finish packing up 
my apartment, get to the new 
place, move it all in, and then I’m 
going to take a beach chair. I’m 
gonna buy me a beach chair ... 
I'm going to put it out on my deck 
— in a shady place, because I 
hate going out in the sun — and 
sit ... with a bottle of Southern 
Comfort, and a bucket of ice, and 
a big piece of cheese ... and 
chawc-late ... and just sit there 
and contemplate what the fuck 
has happened to me in the past 
two years.” O 
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Superman 


Continued from page 2 
wide-eyed and chickenhearted as 
his powers expand. The New- 
mans seem frightened of making 
him bitter or enthralled with his 
own strength; once again one of 
our most audacious, comic actors 
becomes a cowardly buffoon. 
Pryor and Eddie Murphy may be 
big box-office, but their roles 
have been pale and conciliatory: 
Hollywood uses black actors to 
celebrate white American values 
while congratulating itself for its 
liberalism. In Trading Places, the 
message is, “Look, this poor 
ghetto hustler is really just a 
frustrated capitalist. Put him in a 
three-piece suit and he’ll succeed 
as well as any white business 
executive.” And in Superman III 
the message, though _ less 
egregious, is “Look, even a Stepin 
Fetchit can operate a computer, 
even a Stepin Fetchit can be a 
Superman.” That’s how Pryor’s 
playing it, and he signals his 
misery with his eyes. Gus says he 
wants money to enjoy himself 
now instead of when he’s old, but 
Pryor doesn’t look as if he'd 
enjoyed much of anything lately. 
The Newmans give him a couple 
of impersonations to do, includ- 
ing a gonzo monologue as an 
army sergeant; but he seems 
afraid to give himself to the 
material. Pryor has played dumb 
roles in dumb movies for so long 
that this is how he protects 
himself, I suppose; but if ever a 
film needed his feral gleam it’s 
this one. Movies that start in the 
muck and end in the muck don’t 
leave you feeling this lost. The 
ending of Superman III spoils one 
of the loveliest take-offs since the 
movies learned to fly. 


Robin Hood 


Continued from page 4 
shoulder, arms crossed, levying 
stichomythic volleys reminiscent 
of Beatrice and Benedick’s; and 
the outlaw and his jolly band 
spend so much time joshing one 
another that you leave the forest 
more brutalized by the pen than 
the sword. Blamire sometimes 
connects, as when Marian, aloof 
to Robin’s advances, becomes 
skeptical of what he does with his 
plunder. “I don’t believe you give 
it away,” she says, to which 
Robin replies, sadly, “I don’t 
believe you give it away, either.” 
But most of the writing is coy and 
precious and desperate, the one- 
liners recurring like tics — and 
Blamire doesn’t prepare us for the 
brutality to come any more than 
Goldman did. When the dastard- 
ly Sheriff of Nottingham slits the 
throat of one of Robin’s comrades 
as the man is in the middle of a 
comic soliloquy, it comes as a 
nasty — and irritating — shock. 
If the script is Goldmanesque, 
the action is pure Errol Flynn. 
And all over the place. Blamire 
should have learned from his In 
the Nations the advantages of 
setting a play in one place. In any 
case, he and director Michael 
Poisson should have aimed for a 
more fluid, Shakespearean style. 
Instead, we get conventional 
blackouts, in which we move 
from forest to throne room to 
tavern, and Poisson, who was a 
superbly unctuous villain in last 
year’s Western, proves a clunky 
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(See Summer Preview.) 








director. Gone is the marvelous 
depth and color of Blamire’s own 
staging of In the Nations. The 
compositions never come to life 
— we could be watching a play 
anywhere, instead of in the most 
exciting summer-theater spot in 
town. The studied swordplay is 
not as convincing as last year’s 
gunplay either, but given that 
this stuff is hard to bring off 
without fracturing limbs, it 
passes muster. And the Boston 
Shakespeare Company’s Henry 
Woronicz knows how to stage a 
good fight: hero and villain 
thwack away at each other until 
villain stabs hero, hero goes 
down, villain prepares for the 
kill, and then, thunk!, hero nails 
villain. Applause, applause. 

A rambunctious 12-year-old 
would be dazzled by all this. If 
you don’t feel like leaving your 
mind at home, however, you can 
salvage the evening with a nice 
blanket, a couple of pillows, a 
good bottle of white wine, a few 
baguettes, a hunk of ripe goat 
cheese, an enticing paramour — 
but hold it, why go to a play for 
that? For one thing, there are all 
those actors running around. And 
they, at least, are good, with 
Blamire’s Robin trim, breezy, and 
blow-dried — a_ wisecracking 
scamp 4 la Butch Cassidy (who 
was created for the New- 
man/Redford movie by James 
Goldman’s_ brother William). 
Blamire has provided no part for 
Marian, however, and Marina Re 


is forced to be as much of a 
macho cut-up as the men — only 
her lines are worse. But if Blamire 
isn’t sure at this point how to 
thrust and parry his way into the 
heads of his women characters, 
he does write sharply for his 
villains. And they take advan- 
tage. There are fine performances 
by Mike McNamara as the greedy 
Bishop (with Robert Morley in- 
flections), David Baird as the 
prissy King John (who worries 
that the peasants will develop an 
immunity to torture, that “we'll 
turn them into supermen’”), and 
Clifford M. Allen as the Sheriff of 
Nottingham. Allen’s  per- 
formance is the most fun of all — 
he’s a ratlike Richard Ill-type, 
with a deliberately circular step, a 
graceful fencing technique, and 
the timing to savor a pause 
deliciously before dropping 
another villainous zinger. After 
In the Nations, I'd hoped for 
more from Robin Hood, but at 
least it’s nice to report that 
summer camp is in session. O 


Opera 


Continued from page 7 
were some bizarre changes in 
volume and some very un- 
pleasant sounds) — had any- 
thing to do with Verdi. 

The trickiest part of staging 
Macbeth is what to do with the 
chorus of witches. Hall gave 


them broomsticks and a cauldron 
in which you could boil a moose. 
Stuart Hopps’s messy Halloween 
choreography seemed oddly 
right for the hectic ballet music, 
and the one sublime passage in it 
was startlingly mirrored in the 
emergence of a bare-breasted, 
electrically haloed Hecate 
(dancer Cherllynn Ross) from the 
cauldron. A corps of white tutued 
Wilis, right out of Giselle, was 
both ludicrous and apt. The main 
problem, though, was Hall's un- 
easy mixture of 19th-century 
authenticity and 20th-century 
strobe-lit technology and motiva- 
tions. It doesn’t work, but at least 
it’s not devoid of ideas. 

There was only one idea in the 
staging of Forza: the brilliant 
moment in the “Rataplan” when 
the chorus women crowd slowly 
to the front of the stage, pointing 
their rifles at the audience. Forza 
is epic theater, Verdi's vastest 
mature canvas, a prototype of 
both Boris Godunov and Mother 
Courage. In this one instance, 
director John Dexter seemed 
aware of this connection. No 
Forza, however, can survive 
without three great singers. 
Milnes was Milnes, only more 
careful than in Macbeth; he had 
no competition. Ermanno Mauro, 
the tenor, sang with the laryngial 
equivalent of a lisp. One or two 
resounding notes were left on 
top, but he’s evidently blown out 
whatever there was of the rest. 
Leona Mitchell, still in her 


mid-30s, has a lot of voice left and 
an engaging intensity of ex- 
pression — but she’s in danger of 
throwing it all away. Her singing 
was so loud and forced, she kept 
losing her breath. Words got lost, 
too, and almost every climax was 
ear-twistingly flat. She’s clearly 
not ready to sing Leonora, but at 
the rate she’s going, she may 
never be. James Morris, who only 
has to stand there and look wise, 
was a tower of security as Father 
Guardiano, and Renato Capecchi, 
a veteran of more than one 
operatic war, was a delightfully 
irritating Fra Melitone. 

Only two performances, how- 
ever, made one ache to get the 
Met back. Boris Godunov was the 
same stark, classy production 
with Mussorgsky’s original or- 
chestration that toured five years 
ago, but this time it had better 
leads (mostly Eastern European 
and little known here) and a 
superior conductor (James Con- 
lon, who's leaving the Met 
roster). Tenor Wieslaw Ochman 
was pe -<ularly glowing and 
sexy as ihe False Dimitri (now 
there’s a singing actor), and the 
Met’s own Paul Plishka, the 
eloquent Banquo in Macbeth (his 
aria was one of the week’s 
glories), sang the old monk 
Pimen with affecting resonance. 
Sergei Kopchak’s Boris made up 
in volume what it lacked in vocal 
refinement — not a bad trade-off 
for a Tsar, if only he had one or 

Continued on page 12 
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The guitar and electronic repair shops have moved to 
a shared location on the first floor to make it more 
convenient for you to get your guitar or amp repaired. 
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is in its old familiar place as you walk in. It has a whole 
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SET OF STRINGS AND 
A FREE GUITAR CHECK-UP FOR 
THE ROCK ’N’ ROLL RUMBLE 


Any band in the Rock ’n’ Roll Rumble is invited to 


E.U. Wurlitzer at 360 Newbury St., Boston for a 
free guitar check-up, including intonation, action, 
and a new set of electric guitar strings. 
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Benefit for Mel King 


Candidate for Mayor 


Carlton Bryan 
& Crossroads (NY) 


Lenky Roy 
dah-Ma Roots 


I-Tones 


Saturday June 25th .8 PM 


Boston Center for the Arts 
Cyclorama ¢ 539 Tremont Street * Boston 


Cash Bar 


$10 in advance 
$12 at the door 


Tickets available at: 


Mel King Campaign Headquarters 

410a Columbus Avenue ® Boston © 267-3759 
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Opera 


Continued from page 11 

two more notes on top. The 
chorus was filled with 
“characters.” Although no one 
would tolerate this sort of acting 
from the principals, the overall 
effect was a triumph for “the 
People as Hero.” The epic scope 
both stirred and moved. 

Der Rosenkavalier is not as 
great or as ambitious a work as 
Boris, but it was the week's high 
point, one of the most gratifying 
performances the Met has 
brought in years. How could it 
miss, with such superb singers in 
all the leading roles and Levine 
conducting? At the center was 
Elisabeth Séderstrém, a 
Marschallin of elegant bearing 
(“bearing” is not a common 
commodity on the opera stage 
these days), with a sense of 
humor that she is capable of 
turning even on herself in her 
poignant self-analysis. Every 
movement told a story, as in the 
rocking gait she used to parody 
the “old Marschallin” she will 
inevitably become. And every 
line was sung to make a point: 
“Ja, ja,” she replies to Faninal’s 
remark about the ways of young 
lovers. Her very abruptness 
(most Marschallins prefer to milk 


their brief last line) made one feel 
her dismissal of Faninal’s banali- 
ty, her resignation to the loss of 
Octavian, and her refusal to 
linger over the pain of this loss. 
Séderstrém’s voice, though 
smallish and showing signs of 
wear (she is 58 and was once as 
admired for her Sophie and 
Octavian as she is now for her 
Marschallin), was radiant in all 
the places it needed to be (as in 
the high B at the end of the Trio). 
Frederica von Stade was an ar- 
dent, boyishly post-adolescent 
Octavian, singing with fresh high 
notes and never for a moment out 
of character. Kathleen Battle sang 
sublimely as Sophie, though she 
could learn from both her col- 
leagues to be more efficient and 
convincing in her gestures 
(Sophie is a teenager, but not 
from Broadway and 64th Street). 
Aage Haugland was an ex- 
traordinary Baron Ochs — hilari- 
ous in his gaucheness, but charm- 
ing and touching, too, the ves- 
tiges of his aristocratic lineage 
continuing their humanizing in- 
fluence. The supporting players 
were too broad — it was as if four 
complex human beings had 
stumbled onto the set of a Three 
Stooges farce. The laughs, 
though the wrong kind, kept 
coming, and thanks to Levine the 
pace never flagged. Nothing else 
matters, really, when all the 
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essential elements are intact. 
This was not the worst Met 
tour. Something as wonderful as 
this Rosenkavalier automatically 
places it among the best. There 
was even a peculiar coherence 
and variety in the offerings, 
especially in the choice of three 
large-scale works with a political 
slant. With the right casts and 
conductors, this could have been 
a great week (the audiences were 
remarkably discriminating, too). 
But given the choice among this 
Lucia, this Adriana, this Bohéme, 
even this Forza, and Sugar 
Babies, I'd rather have Sugar 
Babies. And we might as well 
enjoy Sugar Babies, ‘cause it 
looks like that’s what we're gon- 
na get, baby, whether we like it or 
not. 0 


Singles 


Continued from page 7 

receive much lower pay!”) that 
mounts every time they try 
to shoo those fears away with 
their helpless tag line (“It’s like 
that and that’s the way it is”). 
“Sucker MCs” digs in hard be- 
cause it’s not simply a boast; this 
time the MC directs his venom 
toward rivals scuffling after his 
job. Sweet G’s “Games People 
Play” shouldn't be as lyrical as it 
is, not with its dusky barroom 
piano and bass rumbles curling 
around the vocalist’s doom-say- 
ing. Sweet G drifts in and out of 
rapping and singing on the light- 
est of piano notes, and this 
melancholy sway only reinforces 
the inevitability of the street 
gambles he’s warning against. 
Fab 5 Freddy, “Change the Beat” 
(Celluloid); Grandmixer D. St. 
and Infinity, “Grandmixer Cuts It 
Up!” (Celluloid); Fearless Four, 
“Just Rock/Got To Turn Out” 
(Elektra). 

Some denizens of street culture 
— from break-dancers to graffiti 
sprayers to DJs and rappers — 
still prefer to announce them- 
selves to the world as fancifully 
as they can. New York City 
graffiti artist Fab 5 Freddy 
polishes up his French before 
slipping into the flattened, petu- 
lant tones of his native tongue as 
he raps against the sharp swerves 
of “Change the Beat.” On the 
“female side,” which is credited 
to “Beeside,” a French woman 
softens the jagged whomps, 
vocoded inserts, and echoed rep- 
etitions of the backing track that 
makes this 12-inch live up to its 
title. The flurry of action on 
“Grandmixer Cuts It Up!” 
dazzles; the Infinity rappers 
chant and yowl at spiky tangents 
to NYC club DJ Grandmixer D. 
St.’s exhibition of cuts, scratches, 
and popping effects. In the heady 
spray, you can’t discern between 
DJ technique and synthesized 
impersonations of those effects 
— which might be this dizzying 
piece’s point. As you'd expect 
from the first rap group to sign 
with a major label, the Fearless 
Four accommodate their poten- 
tial new (white) audience by 
recasting familiar riffs from Gary 
Numan’s “Cars” (“Just Rock”) 
and the O'Jays’ “For the Love of 
Money” (“Got To Turn Qut”). 
The backing tracks slog through 
needlessly thick textures, but it’s 
a kick to hear this most 
rhythmically precise of rap 
groups chafe against Numan’s 
dainty, calliope riffs. As for “Got 
To Turn Out,” the Four play 
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against the beat with a finesse 
equal to one of Gamble and 
Huff's trickiest bass slinks. 
David Grant, “Stop and Go” 
(Chrysalis); David Joseph, “Let's 
Live It Up (Nite People)” (Man- 
go); David Joseph, “You Can’t 
Hide (Your Love from Me)” 
(Mango). 

While American dance-music 

hounds have been violently at- 
tacking the beat and stripping 
down their set-ups to one-man 
mobility, the rhythm music of 
Great Britain has been reshaping 
those discarded frills into stylish, 
continental dances. Even at their 
most bitter, David Joseph’s “You 
Can’t Hide” and David Grant's 
fearsome “Stop and Go” voice 
their pain in high thin trebles, in 
jazzy bass-synth two-steps, in 
bright, Caribbean accents. “Let's 
Live It Up” presents the style in 
its brightest party colors, 
matching the night life of the title 
with shimmering textures and 
only the vaguest slips of the beat. 
“Stop and Go,” by the leader of 
defunct British R&B band Linx, 
presents the style under pressure 
but immaculately unruffled. The 
remix touches (gurgling 
backwards talk, a big gust of 
synthesized air) tickle rather than 
deflect the bouncy, bass-syn- 
thesized beat; both the rock-hard 
guitar and the galloping drums 
retain an unthreatening hollow- 
ness. Good manners, to be sure, 
but never stuffy, and everything 
good pop should be. 
Electric Power Band, Pappa 
Smerf (The Big Throw Down) 
(Bee pee); Special Request, 
Salsa/Smurph (Tommy Boy). 

The alternate spellings of 
“smurf” were devised to avoid 
copyright infringements — these 
songs do indeed praise the 
winsome Saturday-morning car- 
toon characters of indeterminate 
gender who do nothing but work 
all day. Asexual blue socialists 
notwithstanding, the smurf has 
been a black dance craze for six 
months, a parallel to Hispanic 
huevo. If we follow the instruc- 
tions in Spyder-D’s underground 
hit of the early spring, 
“Smerphies’ Dance,” and note 
some of the recent wiggly-worm 
undulations seen on dance floors, 
we'll realize that the dance urges 
you to move your “head, 
shoulders, knees, and toes” (as 
opposed to R&B’s crucial hips) 
“across the floor” (as opposed to 
gyrating toward your partner). As 
seems to be the case with break- 
dancing and webboe calisthenics, 
the smurf rejects R&B’s sexual 
thrust while retaining a cartoon 
coyness. “Pappa Smerf” is too 
much of an instant novelty rap to 
dare breaking new rhythms, 
though it does yield the catch- 
phrase “Get down, smurfette.” 
However, “Salsa Smurph” ties 
itself to huevo as well as embody- 
ing smurf's anti-R&B moves. The 
song is presented in short, five- 
minute versions (the stark tex- 
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isaead s‘tenterell 3 [y 12th trad 
tures are relentless) composed 
entirely of synthesized, one- 
track, salsa flecks, 10 bouncing 
synth-notes, and a filtered voice 
exhorting you to “do the salsa 
smurph.” The “bonus beats” 
tracks separate each of these 
components on distinct grooves 
for mixing. The disc maddens 
and beguiles in its epic silliness. 
But it also eludes classification — 
a prospect at once exhilarating , a 
little scary, and entirely welcome. 


Death 


Continued from page 4 

like an elongated Amanda 
Plummer, radiates bashful, 
desperate frustration as her 
long bare arms cradle her 
dying mother’s lolling 
head in a reverse Pieta. And the 
dry, piercing squawk Penny 
Kreidl’s Felicity emits from her 
wheelchair will haunt anyone 
who's walked down the halls of a 
nursing home and heard such 
sounds in chorus. 

Braz falters only on small 
points. There’s no need for the 
syrupy Cat Stevens song “Oh 
Very Young” to escort the au- 
dience out at the break, for one 
thing; and the overbearing way 
the director has miked the inter- 
viewers who hold confessional 
sessions with the dying makes 
them sound more like the 
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Spanish Inquisition — _  inter- 
rupting the poor patients to boom 
lines like “Have a seat” and 


“Have you seen the cottage?” — 
than like counselors. Otherwise, 
the production makes one look 
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forward to the new company’s 
next effort, with the hope that 
Boston Stage Productions will 
fasten on less factitious material. 


Kiibler-Ross’s message was 
simple: don’t shun the dying — 


talk with them, hang around, 
help them face the truth when 
they want to and distract them 
when they don’t. Cristofer takes 
these ideas and turns them into a 
celebration of death: death as a 
management problem, death as a 
cooperative enterprise, and fi- 
nally death as a desirable end. He 
shows his hand in the play's 
coda. While the other players are 
gathering downstage to deliver 
an ode to life’s brevity, Agnes 
and Felicity are revealed in limbo, 
still waiting, presumably forever, 
for Claire. By criticizing the 
stratagems they've evolved to 
fight for life (however futilely), 
Cristofer takes a grim step 
beyond Kiibler-Ross: he suggests 
we're better off without any hope 
at all. This position is just a hop 
from urging people like Agnes to 
do in their grannies with garottes. 

In The Shadow Box’s closing 
minute the chorus-like assembly 
offers this recommendation: 
“Someone should have said it a 
long time ago ... when you were 
young ... this lifetime ... it 
doesn’t last forever.” Someone — 
many people — did; playwrights 
alone have been doing it at least 
since the anonymous author of 
Everyman set quill to parchment. 
If Cristofer’s characters didn’t 
hole up in their huts to await the 
end, maybe they'd realize that 
they’ve had company in their 
ordeal all along. 0 
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and has left no other nexus 
between man and man than 
self-interest and cash pay- 
ment.... In a word, for ex- 
ploitation veiled by religious 
and political illusions, it has 
substituted naked, shame- 
less, direct, brutal exploi- 
tation. 

... All fixed, fast-frozen 
relations, with their train of 
ancient and venerable preju- 
dices, are swept away, all 
new-formed ones become 
antiquated before they can 
ossify. All that is solid melts 
into air, all that is holy is 
profaned, and man is at last 
compelled to face with sober 
sense his real conditions of 
life and his relations with his 
kind. 

Berman asks: what sort of culture, 
psychology, character structure 
have these changes produced? By 
way of answer, he adumbrates 
the modern ideal of individual 
development: activity, growth, 
autonomy, self-consciousness, 
adaptability to incessant change. 
A new, more mobile personality 
is needed to survive in a com- 
petitive market society. And to 
excel in such a society requires 
immense, sometimes over- 
weening energy, imagination, 
and ambition — qualities we now 
call “Faustian.” 

Goethe’s Faust, according to 
Berman, is one of the exemplars 
of modern dynamism: a “con- 
summate wrecker and creator,” 
the first developer. Faust was a 
visionary, determined to deliver 
his society, through forced eco- 
nomic development on an epic 
scale, from what Marx called “the 
idiocy of rural life.” That rural life 
had deep roots, and many ordi- 
nary lives were ruined as well as 
enriched by Faust’s schemes. But 
unlike other modern developer- 
heroes — Peter the Great, Baron 
Haussman, Robert Moses — 
Faust agonized over the costs of 
modernization to those who get 
in the way. 


94; 


Like all other forms of coer- 
cion, forced modernization 
generates artistic defenses, most 
notably the ironies and am- 
bivalences of Baudelaire, 
Dostoyevsky, and other literary 
modernists. Berman finds in 
Baudelaire a new aesthetic of 
upheaval, anonymity, and spec- 
tatorship. In Pushkin, Gogol, 
Dostoyevsky, and Mandelstam 
he traces a “modernism of under- 
development,” a whimsical or 
self-lacerating response to the 
grotesque unevenness of half- 
modern (e.g., 19th-century 
Russian, 20th-century Latin 
American) societies. And to bring 
it all back home (at any rate, to 
those of us for whom the modern 
city is home), Berman discusses 
some varieties of modernism in 
the 20th century, especially in 
New York: the techno-pastoral 
fantasies of the Futurists and 
LeCorbusier, the “expressway 
world” envisioned by Robert 
Moses, and the urban-neighbor- 
hood-as-democratic-microcosm 
of Jane Jacobs. 

Berman’s primary metaphor 
for the whole vast modern ex- 
perience is “the tragedy of de- 
velopment.” This seems exactly 
right. A tragedy is not an ordi- 
nary misfortune; it is a 
catastrophe that no one, not even 
its protagonist, could will to turn 
out differently, because its causa- 
tion is intimately bound up with 
those qualities or values that 
make the hero what he or she 
most deeply is. The dreadful 
dislocations of modernity, our 
confusion, insecurity, and home- 
lessness, the forgetting or de- 
struction of so many cherished 
pasts — this is the price we have 
paid for aspirations that most of 
us will not give up: mobility, 
abundance, novelty, and above 
all, freedom from _ traditional 
pieties and superstitions. Mod- 
ernity simultaneously evokes and 
frustrates our yearnings for more 
plentiful life. The capitalist mar- 
ket perpetually conjures up 
prodigies, harbingers of infinite 
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delight, but in the form of com- 
modities, which soon blight and 
decay. Yet to return to the 
precapitalist past would be, as 


‘Marx wrote, “to decree everlast- 


ing mediocrity.” 

Marx’s solution to the dilem- 
mas of modernity is more and 
deeper modernity — that is, 
socialism: “We know that to 
work well ... these new-fangled 
forces of society want only to be 
mastered by new-fangled people 
— and such are the workers, as 
much the invention of modern 
times as machinery itself.” Or as 
Berman puts it, wistfully: “The 
way beyond the contradictions 
will have to lead through mod- 
ernity, not out of it.... We must 
start where we are: psychically 
naked, stripped of all religious, 
aesthetic, moral haloes and sen- 
timental veils, thrown back on 
our individual will and energy, 
forced to exploit each other and 
ourselves in order to survive; and 
yet, in spite of all, thrown 
together by the same forces that 
pull us apart, dimly aware of all 
we might be together, ready to 
stretch ourselves to grasp new 
human possibilities, to develop 
identities and mutual bonds that 
can help us hold together as the 
fierce modern air blows hot and 
cold through us all.” 

The style of that passage is 
engaging, but the vision behind it 
has met with furious resistance 
from a new quarter — the anti- 
modernist left. To Berman’s radi- 
cal critics, like Jackson Lears, talk 
of capitalism as “tragedy” is so 
much_ feckless sentimentality. 
Modernization, they retort, is not 
an impersonal, world-historical 
process but a novel form of class 
domination. The antagonists in 
the drama of modernity are not 
the new and the old, but mod- 
ernizing elites and subject popu- 
lations. Modernist culture is 
largely reflexive, called forth and 
limited by the requirements of 
these modernizing elites. The 
ideal of personal “growth” is just 
such an_ ideological reflex, a 
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rationalization of capitalism's 
need for unrestrained economic 
growth. The continual trans- 
formation of work and family life 
wrought by the expansion of 
markets and the pressures of 
competition appears to Berman 
as a “dialectic” of “innovative 
self-destruction.” It appears to 
Lears as “the destructive power 
of capitalist ‘progress,’ which 
uproots people from kin and 
communal ties, transforming 
them into mobile, inter- 
changeable units of ‘human capi- 
tal.’ “” What Berman celebrates as 
“our” quest for “more abundant 
life’ Lears describes very dif- 
ferently: “Professional and 
managerial elites have sanitized 
and popularized the ideal of self- 
development” into “an anxious, 
calculating hedonism, well suited 
to the daily rhythms of routine 
and release under corporate 
capitalism.” The result, accord- 
ing to Lears and Lasch, is not 
high tragedy and dialectical pro- 
gress, but a culture of narcissism. 

The antimodernists’ solution is 
not, of course, more and deeper 
modernity. That way, they warn, 
lies collective amnesia, one- 
dimensionality, endless accom- 
modation to centralized authority 
and the vicissitudes of capital 
accumulation. The illusions of 
individualism — unlimited 
“fulfillment” and untrammeled 
“liberation” — must be re- 
nounced. Only loyalty to some- 
thing larger than the self — to 
family, community, religion, or 
craft — will make possible the 
limited but genuine autonomy of 
which humans are capable, will 
enable us to call on the past to 
judge the present. Tradition and 
transcendence are a mighty for- 
tress, our bulwark against the 
encroachments of modern 
nihilism. 

The utility of tradition is an old 
theme, though it’s rarely ex- 
pounded with the sophistication 
of Lears or Lasch. The burden of 
their argument is not nostalgia 
for a premodern past, but a useful 
reminder that the modern 
“adventure” is not predestined to 
a happy ending. Nihilism — 
whether as total collapse or total 
control — is a real possibility, 
something the greatest modern 
minds have always 
acknowledged. “Socialism or 
barbarism,” thundered Marx. “A 
wave of generosity or a wave of 
death,” cried D.H. Lawrence. 

Still, a warning is not a pro- 
gram. The antimodernists are 
right to dispute the facile notion 
that traditional forms and values 
are merely instrumental, merely 
ways of keeping people in their 
place. But it is equally facile to 
suppose that the destruction of 
traditions is merely instrumental, 
merely a way of establishing new 
and more efficient forms of domi- 
nation. Religious, kin, and com- 
munal loyalties do embody in- 
eradicable human longings; but so, 
too, do modern impulses toward 
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criticism, rebellion, autonomy, 
and pleasure, however griev- 
ously these impulses have been 
exploited or perverted. And as for 
transcendence — where is it? 
Modernity may be “no place of 
grace,” but what if there- is no 
place of grace? The anti- 
modernists’ coyness on this point 
is inexcusable. It’s all very well 
for Lears to invoke Nietzsche's 
contempt for the “evasive banali- 
ty” and “weightlessness” of mod- 
ern culture, or William James’s 
scorn for “the complacent 
bourgeois cult of material prog- 
ress.” But in the history of 
thought there are not two more 
wholly secular thinkers, more 
uncompromising and dis- 
enchanted refusers of the Sacred, 
than James and Nietzsche. Mod- 
ernity may be a misfortune: who 
would not prefer enchantment to 
disenchantment? We would all, 
as Camus wrote in The Myth of 
Sisyphus, much prefer having 
something worth obeying to the 
prospect of sinning with im- 
punity. But though our society 
and culture may crumble for the 
lack of them, belief and loyalty 
cannot be willed. 

Berman, for his part, never 
fully faces up to the possibility of 
nihilism. This failing may explain 
the relative absence of Nietzsche 
from All That Is Solid Melts into 
Air. Nietzsche is the ultimate 
modernist. In Beyond Good and 
Evil everything solid really does 
melt into air: politics, morality, 
common sense, all evaporate 
before our bewildered gaze, in an 
atmosphere so rarefied that most 
of us can hardly breathe. And 
that, according to Nietzsche, is 
the key to the modern predica- 
ment: only a few, aristocrats by 
nature, can live without illusion, 
can endure the depths of modern 
irony. That irony exposes even 
scientific rationalism as a 
metaphysical prejudice, and secu- 
lar humanism as an ethical preju- 
dice. Finally, if one looks long 
enough into the abyss, writes 
Nietzsche, the abyss looks back. 
It sounds like an unnerving 
experience. 

Berman is not unnerved. He is 
earnest, and a democrat. He 
writes: “To unmask phony claims 
of transcendence is to demand 
and fight for real trans- 
cendence.... We need to strive 
for that precarious, dynamic 
balance.” This statement contains 
two generous assumptions: that 
there is a “real transcendence,” 
and that it is available to all of 
“us.” Nietzsche puts both these 
assumptions in question. Those 
of us who are not heroes or 
Ubermenschen can only hope 
that Berman’s assumptions are 
true. Still, it is an uncomfortable 
thought that the person who saw 
most deeply into the meaning of 
modernity was neither an op- 
timist nor a democrat. Berman 
meant to bring us comfort, and he 
has. But it, too, soon melts into 
air. O 
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SATURDAY 


Noon (56) Struggle Through Death (movie). Two 
martial arts experts escape from the evil Ching 
Kue’s secret gold mine. Steppin’ out. 
1:00 (4) Baseball. The California Angels vs. the 
Toronto Blue 7 ig the Oakland Athietics vs. the 
=00 the White 
) The | and with a Million Eyes (movie). 
when the birds attacked the rancher, that was a 
little strange. When old cow trampled the 
farmer to death, that was definitely strange. When 
they found the million-eyed brain-sucking alien in 
the pasture, it was time to call Century 21. 
2:30 4 Golf. Third-round US Open pay. 
4:00 (4) Baseball. The Cincinnati Reds vs. the Los 
Angeles Dodgers, or the Atlanta Braves vs. the San 
Francisco Giants. 
6:00 (56) Star Trek, ‘Patterns of Force."’ The 
episode is flanked by Trek cartoons. But the 
news is that 56 will begin airing nightly 
weekdays at 6 p.m. starting this week. 
7:30 (2) Fawlty Towers. in which Basil confronts the 
deaf and bitchy Mrs. Richards. 
— Aig Baseball. The Sox vs. the Baltimore 
r " 
8:00 (44) The World of James Joyce. Repeated 
from last week. A profile of the Irish genius, 
featuring input from his relatives and biographer 
Richard Elimann. 
9:00 (2) The Naked Civil Servant. John Hurt plays 
Quentin Crisp in this dramatized documentary 
about Crisp’s long-time fight against homosexual 
bigotry. 
(7) Love and Bullets (movie). Jill ireland plays 
a@ gun moll under the hired protection of Charlies 
Bronson. Set in Switzerland, and also starring Rod 
pase , Bradford Diliman, and Strother Martin. 
(2) ) Growing Up Gay. Four Boston-area teens 
talk frorky about being homosexuals. 
10:30 (2) Departure. A dramatic film by Susan 
Resnick about a housewife’s escape into fantasy. 
11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone. ‘‘The Seventh Is 
Made up of Phantoms.” 
11:30 (38) The Lavendar Hill Mob (movie). Channel 
38's Film Society series continues with this classic 
1952 comedy starring Alec Guinness as the wily 
bank clerk with larceny in his heart. Also starring 
Kay Walsh. 
1:30 a.m. (5) Rock and Roll Tonight. Music from 
Krokus, Ric Ocasek (yes, kids, the cool types who 
type the WCVB press releases spelled that Ric 
O'Casek again), Nick Lowe, Paul Karrack, and 
Noise To Go. Simulcast on WCOZ-FM (94.5). 


SUNDAY 


1:30 (7) Football. The Breakers vs. the Tampa Bay 
Bandits. it'll have to do until the real thing comes 
along. 

2:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox vs. Baltimore Orioles. 
2:00 (56) Life with Father (movie). William Powell 
stars as the patriarch of what has come to represent 
the upper-middle-class Victorian American family. 
Also starring Elizabeth Taylor and Edmund Gwenn. 
Adapted from Broadway. 

2:30 (5) Golf. The US Open, live from Oakmont, 
Pennsylvania, just down the road from Veltrie’s 
restaurant, and not too far from Tarentum if you 
know the territory. Ah, thoughts of home. Not 
especially important thoughts, but the very names 
take one back. 

4:00 (56) A Thousand Clowns (movie). Jason 


SATURDAY 


Noon to 4:00 (WGBH) Folk Heritage (live). Music 
and conversation with songwriter and grassroots 
organizer Si Kahn. 

2:00 (WCRB) Opera and Oratorio. Gennady 
Provatorov conducts the Moscow Musical Drama 
Theater Chorus and Orchestra in Shostakovich's 
Katerina Ismailova, with Andreyeva, Bulavin, 
Yefimov, and Radzievsky. 

4:00 (WFNX) Strictly Reggae. Three hours of roots, 
rockers, and reggae music, with updates on the 


4:00 (WGBH) Radio Free Dodo. in the final 


penguin and joins Percy 

Ethel Moa. Also, Boris Karloff reads ‘‘The Princess 
and the Pea,” and Tammy Grimes reads Maurice 
Sendak’'s “ Yt: Far Away.” 

4:30 (WGBH) Forum. “The Cold War 
and the Arms Race: Where Do We Go from Here?”, 
with Noam Chomsky, professor of linguistics at MIT. 
a ee the Baltimore 





Fischer, and Brahms’s S' q 
8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) Boston Pops (live). John 
Williams conducts Khachaturian’s Masquerade 
Suite, Boccherini’s Cello Concerto No. 9, with 
Martha Babcock, and a tribute to Duke — 
9:30 (WERS) Live at the Willow oS jazz 
performance by the Robert Kaufman 

10:00 (WGBH) Musical Worlds of Kurt Weill. A 
series exploring the life and work of this 
Today, Weill ins his collaboration with 
Brecht. Also, Margot Aufricht, widow of 
producer of the world premiére of the Three SH 
Opera, offers a memoir of events backstage during 
rehearsals and performances. Music includes the 
Three Penny Opera, the Berlin Requiem, and the 
complete Vom Tod in Waid. 

1:00 a.m. (WDLW) Country Sessions. Johnny 


33! 


Father's Day festival. 

2:00 a.m. (WMFO) No Soap Radio. A discussion of 
Artsfeast '83, a festival to end hunger that is taking 
place from June 17 through 25. 


SUNDAY 


7:00 a.m. to noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. 
Investigative reporter Seymour Hersh previews his 
new book, The Price of Power: Kissinger in the 
Nixon White House, novelist Jeffrey Archer talks 
about his best-sellers Kane and Abel and The 
Prodigal Daughter, Gordon Thomas, co-author of 
Pontiff, examines the changes at the Vatican since 
the death of Pope Paul VI; psychologist Carol 
Tavriss talks about how and when to express anger; 
and Dr. Charlie Clements talks about his ex- 
periences behind rebel lines in El Salvador. Also, a 
look at Artsfeast '83, the festival to end hunger; a 
look at the Massachusetts Department of Com- 
merce’s Call-One program, designed to help smaili 
businesses; and previews of Gay Pride Week 
activities and the Fifth Annual WBCN Rock and Roll 
Rumble. 

7:00 a.m. (WMRE) Sunday Public Affairs. A special 
on America’s roads, including a look at road 
conditions and maintenance, traffic problems, 








Robards stars as the lovable eccentric beset by 
reforming social workers in this excelient 1965 Fred 
Coe comedy about one lone nut’s fight to retain 
custody of his orphaned nephew. Also starring 
Martin Balsam (an Oscar for him for this), Barbara 
Harris, and Barry Gordon. From the Broadway play 
by Herb Gardner. 

5:30 (2) World War I: Summer of Sarajevo. The 
beginning of a 26-part series of half-hour install- 
ments chronicling the war that failed to end all wars. 
All authentic footage featuring the original victims. 
No covers or docu-dramatics here. 

6:00 (2) Frontline: The Russians Are Here. Re- 
peated from last week. A profile of a community of 
newly arrived Russian immigrants. 

6:00 (44) Great Performances: Wagner's Aing: 
Gotterdimmerung, acts two and three. Repeated 
from last week. The whole catastrophe comes to its 
exciting conclusion. We learn that six times nine 
indeed equals 42, the gods go back to their 
respective corners, and the gold falis back into the 
protective clutches of those riverside vamps who 
fumbled it to the dwarf in the first place. If you 
haven't been following this, don’t expect to catch 


up. 
7:00 (4) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his short- 
sleeved 


‘oung 
asked us so nicely to keep figh the pd na ‘ight, 
we'd like to point out that the W 
guys have yet to return the Mups to Pinar rightful 
weekday time siot. 

8:00 (2) Cosmos: The Edge of Forever. Jesus, this 
universe is big. How big is it, Cari? He will explain. 
Pb he co ie Mtg at 10 p.m. on Channel 44. 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Sons and Lovers, 
part six. Channel 2’s publicist writes to explain that 
this episode centers on Paul and Clara, who 
“surrender to the dictates of their passion. me Well, 
Channel 2 can call it anything it wants to,* but it's 
still going to get letters from Morality in meura. 2 
be repeated on Thursday at 10 p.m. on Channel 44, 
and on Friday at 9 p.m. 
9:00 (5) Telefon (movie). Charies Bronson plays a 
KGB spy out to shortstop a team of mind-controlled 
Ruskies programmed to provoke world war. 
10:00 (38) Ask the . How can there be a 
chicken without no bone? Don’ t sing, Dan. Please. 
Instead turn with us now to our serialized novel A 
Curious Tale of Old Plaster. We're in chapter four, ‘‘! 
Am Cast Among Freebooters."" With no small 
amount of amazement no doubt evident in my 
voice, | repeated back to our assailant his 
explanation of our whereabouts. ‘‘Texas?"’ | nearly 
stammered. “‘Th'ts raight, perdner. Yo’ knee deep 
in the state o' Texas. Raight smack dab on toppa 
mah spread — the Circle-S .” To this, 
neither Stymie nor myself could apply an ap- 
propriate response, |, for my sake, having but once 
read of the place known as Texas in a journal article 
all but forgotten in detail. ‘We mean no trouble, sir, 
and truth told, we haven't a clue as to how we were 
transported to your state. Pray, sir, we are in need 
of aid. | am known as P , and my 
companion is cailed Stymie. We come not of our 
own volition, but rather borne by a hand unseen and 
unexplained in my own experience.”” The man 
dismounted his steed and answered, “‘Yo’ fellers 
shore do talk fonny. Both y'uns! Yo’ ain't no friend 
o’ that snake Dingus, then?” | assured the man 
once more that we were not. “Well iffin he didn't 
send yo’ | shore don’ know who did, but weicome, 
strangers. Mah name's Beck. The boys call me Big 
Spider Beck 'caus'n Ah keeps some o' them 
black-widdie spiders in a jar under my bunk. Jest in 
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funding for road construction, the gas tax, and the 
transport of toxic waste pe roadways. 
leekend Edition. A profile of 
Cari Gorman. 


and Jamaican culture. This week, ‘Zion Train,” a 
look at railroad imagery in music. 

400 Spider's Web. one of Kenneth 
Grahame’s Wind in the Willows. 

5:30 (WZBC) Radio Theater ). Boston 
pment presents part of Jane Austen's 


7:00 ) Concert Music. “Charies River 
Concerts.” Baritone Sanford and guitarist 
David Leisner perform works by Pinkham, Dowland, 


Ginastera, Leisner, Schubert, and Falla. 
ees eee 
15-part series based on Walter M. Miller Jr.'s 


COZ) Off the Record. Music and talk with 
Bob , Part two. 
9:30 (WE! $) Metrowave (live). Fine China. 
sone (WROR) American Focus. Defense Secreta: 
Caspar Weinberger talks about the current U US 
defense build-up, the outlook for conventional 
warfare, the nuclear freeze, and other defense 
issues we're all dying to hear about. 
11:00 (WBCN) King Biscuit Flower Hour. Dave 
Edmunds, recorded live in New York City, and 
Robert Hazard, recorded live in Philadelphia. 
Midnight (WCOZ) Party out of Bounds. The best in 
local and international rock, featuring Peter 
Gabriel, Talking Heads, and Birdsongs of the 
Mesozoic. 
Midnight (WROR) Mass Communications. George 
Bush talks about the vice-presidency, his career, 
and the likelihood that Ray Gun will run for office 
again. 





MONDAY 
Noon (WMFO) Special Disarmament Reports. At 





beat and it’s impossible to dance to). To be 
repeated on Monday at 10 p.m. on Channel 44. 


MONDAY 


6:00 (56) Star Trek, ‘“‘The Lights of Zetar."’ Uncut, 
like = ape We don’t know. Check it 
out. ing is easy to spot — they generally 
delete the central theme. 

8:00 (2) Frontline: Who Decides Disability? What 
happens to the victims when Social Security and 








10:00 (44) Frames of Reference: Soundings: The 

1130p of Ralph Shapey. Repeated from Sunday at 
.m. 

11:00 (3a) The Twilight Zone, “Ninety Years 

Without Siumbering." 

11:30 (4) The Pope in Poland. More travels with 

John Paul. 

11:30 (56) Saturday Night Live. Kirk Douglas hosts. 


TUESDAY 


1:00 (2) Great Performances: Soiti Conducts 
Rossini. Repeated from Monday at 9 p.m. 

6:00 (56) Star Trek, ‘The Cloud Minders.” Or 
maybe not. See Wednesday 








Wednesday at 1 p.m., and at 10 p.m. on Channel 44. 
9:00 (2) American Playhouse: Private 
Contentment. A 90-minute drama by Reynolds 
Price about a soldier's homecoming and the family 
disruption that follows. To be repeated on Thursday 
at 1 p.m. 

9:00 (7) America’s Junior Miss Michael 
Landon hosts the 26th annual American-girl 





WEDNESDAY 


1:00 (2) Nova: The Doctors of Nigeria. Repeated 





noon and 5:30 p.m., there will be live updates from 
three disarmament actions being held in New 
England as part of National Disarmament Action 
Day, plus ene tm reports throughout the day. 

Noon (WUMB) Both Sides Now. Complete, uninter- 
rupted airplay of folk albums, this week 
dulcimer music. Today, Bonnie Carol’ 





TUESDAY 


Noon we BOF Both Sides Now. John 
ay Bhan deny ty on 


— Conducts Handel's Weer olor husks, Piston’ Piston's. Sym. Sym- 


aoe AR and the Overture to Wagner's 


730 (WHOM) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Cleveland 
bey ney Concert Hour. Boris Khaikin conducts 
i Chorus and Orchestra in Liszt’s 


8:00 (W Reflections of e Rock Lobster. A 
dramatization of the true story of Aaron Fricke, 
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won a court suit his Cumberland (Rhode 
a took another young man to his 
£:00 (WRB) Chicago Symphony. Leonard Slatkin 
conducts Finzi's New Year Shusic’ Telemann’s Sue 


mA Manor Sor Pane and Strines. with Donald Peck, 
and Shostakovich’s No. 11. 

9:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. Ciarinettist 
Buddy De Franco, guitarist Tal Fariow, and bassist 
George Duvivier, recorded live at New York's 





from Tuesday at 8 p.m. 
6:00 (56) Sidt Trek, “The Cloud Minders.” Or 


— not. See Tuesday. 

(2) What Makes Rebbit Run? A profile of 
author John Updike, featu @ return home to 
rural Pennsytvania, personal r ions on his place 
in American lit, and interviews with Updike’s New 
= wm cough ed eg end the 1 >. 
Falklands. Orson Welles narrates this documentary 
based on the experiences of photographers Cindy 
Buxton and Annie Price, who were down shooting 
penguins when the real shooting started. 

8:00 (38) Ship of Fools (movie). Staniey Kramer's 
1965 saga about aboard ship between 
world wars. Stars include Vivien Leigh, Oskar 
Werner, Simone Signoret, Lee Marvin, and Eliza- 


beth Ashiey. 
9:00 (2) Sounds! Doo Wop, Doo Wop. Hits and 
groups from the '50s street-corner sound, featuring 


the Mystics, a the Jive Five, and Randy 


rans-European tr: 
10:00 (44) omg beng eaten of Nigeria.Repeated 
mM. 
Zone, ‘You Drive." 





THURSDAY 


ee a, Playhouse: Private 
iment. Repea' ‘om Tuesday at 9 p.m. 
6:00 (56) Star Trek, “And the Children Shall Lead.” 
So who's minding the clouds? 





9:30 (2) Say, Brother: Zion. Music from 

) eaeery band Zion. Simulcast on WGBH- 
89.7, not 90). 

10:00 (44) Theatre: Sons and Lovers, 

part six. Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 

4:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, “Number 12 Looks 

Just like You.” 

suddiny We 1947 m sical may t Pucy 

s' ing this mu include Ri 

Vallee and Ann Miller. ad 

11:30 (8) Saturday Night Live. Richard Benjamin 
hosts 





FRIDAY 


1:00 (2) What Makes Rabbit Run? Repeated from 
Wednesday at 8 p.m. 
“Let That Be Your Last 


6:00 (56) Star Trek, 

Battlefield.’ 

7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox vs. the New York 
‘Masterpiece Theatre: Sons and Lovers, 

part six. Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 

9:00 (44) Swingin’ the Biues. Featuring the music of 

Count Basie. 

10:00 (44) Cosmos: The Edge of Forever. Repeated 

from Sunday at 8 p.m. 

euette Titan The Twilight Zone, “The Rip Van 

in 


12:30 a.m. (5) Grad Night (movie). Those seniors. 
How can control them after they’ve seen 
American Graffit?? 





conducts Mozart's noes 4 B1 pat 
te) 


Midnight (WCOZ) BBC Rock Hour. Tears for 





Fears. 
Midnight pene bey Show. A talk 
with mayoral idate Ray Flynn. 
2:00 a.m. ing Ly Night — Featuring tenor 
saxophonist Miller reedman Sahib 
Shihab. 

THURSDAY 





Noon — Both Sides Now. Janita Baker's 


Handel's Concerto Opus 4 No. 6, Alkan’s 
Symphony for Solo Piano, and Tomasi’s Concerto 
for Sax and Piano. 

7:30 ) Baseball. The Sox. vs. the Cleveland 


9:00 (WCRB) New York Phitharmonic. Zubin Mehta 
conducts Castro's E/ llanto de la Sierra, Mozart's 
Symphony No. ees en ee 
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8:00 (WCRB) Concert —. A Walton program: 
Steven Staryk performs the Violin Sonata; and 
George Szell conducts the Cleveland Orchestra in 
Variations on a Theme by Hindemith. 


8:00 (WGBH) Special. A concert per- 
formance by the Boston Gay Men's Chorus. 

9:00 (WC ) BSO. Colin Davis conducts Elgar's 
Dream of Gerontius, with Burrows, Norman, and 
Shirley-Quirk. 

10:00 (WGBH) Los Philharmonic. Cario 


Maria Giulini conducts Fine’s Toccata Concertante, 


Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 21, with André-Michel 
Schub, and Brahms's Symphony No. 3. 
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SATURDAY 18 


Rock fans who care about sophisticated 
(but saucy) music fusions, jazz fans who 
appreciate dauntless improvisations without 
anarchy, classical fans looking for forceful 
experiments in tonal structure, and anyone 
who values the musical reputation of Boston 
are all hereby commanded to attend tonight's 
premiére of The African Game, by George 
Russell. He’s an innovator who dislikes 
publicity, a fecund composer who rarely 
performs, and an avant-garde jazz theoreti- 
cian who became an iconoclast out of respect 
for musical consistency. LIke most of 
Russell’s work, The African Game will 
undoubtedly follow a few mysterious rules 
and make occasional incontinent noises, but 
the adventurous members of the audience are 
sure to be big winners. The performance 
starts at 8 at Fmmanuel Church, 15 Newbury 
Street, Boston. Tickets are $7.50. 


SUNDAY 19 


South Shore Music Circus in Cohasset has 
opened its tents for the summer; tonight 
through Tuesday, the attraction is an Austra- 
lian group, Air Supply. Shows are at 4 and 8 
p.m. today (tickets $20) and at 8 p.m. Monday 
and Tuesday (tickets $18.50); call 383-1400. 


MONDAY 20 


Jazz at the Pudding, the Monday-night 
series at the Hasty Pudding Theater (12 
Holyoke Street in Harvard Square), resumes 
tonight with sets at 9 and 11 by pianist Steve 
Kuhn, vocalist Sheila Jordan, and bassist 
Harvie Swartz. Kuhn graduated from 
Harvard in 1961, and this is the first time he’s 
gone back to Harvard to demonstrate 
whether he’s learned anything. Admission is 
$6; call 876-8923. 


TUESDAY 21 


Boston City Hall’s Main Gallery is turning 
back into city offices at the end of June, so 
tonight s program of “Reverberations,” start- 
ing at 6, is the last time that room will 
reverberate with the sound of poetry, dancing 
feet — or moving sculpture. In tonight's 
presentation, Alta Starr, Roger Greenawalt, 
Becky Bang, Danny Shanahan, Jack Powers, 
Christina Robb, Raffael De Gruttola, and Lee 
Elaine Baldarelli will read poems, Beth 
Brisson will present kinetic sculpture, and 
Victoria P. Rowell will perform classic dance. 
It’s all free, a production of Stone Soup Poets. 
Call 227-0845 for information. 

Composer Elizabeth Swados, hard at work 
on her musical adaptation of the comic strip 
Doonesbury, has managed to find time to 
create a performance work for SummerStArt 
83, the second annual solstice celebration of 
the arts on the Boston Waterfront. Swados’s 
new “rap oratorio,” A Summer Fable, starring 
Brother Blue and a cast of 150 singers and 
mimes from Boston and New York, will be 
presented tonight at 8 at Museum Wharf on 
Fort Point Channel. Tickets are $6, senior 
citizens $2, children under 12 free. Call 
426-8181. 

There will also be music on Boston 
Common, as the summer series of Miller High 
Life Concerts on the Common pops open 
with a concert by Chicago at 6 p.m. Tickets 
are $10.50 and $12.50. Upcoming attractions 
include Marvin Gaye, Daryl Hall and John 
Oates, Joni Mitchell, and Willie Nelson; call 
426-6666 for information. 

Playwright, Irish rebel, and general drunk, 
Brendan Behan died in 1964, at the age of 41, 
but Dublin-born actor Shay Duffin brings 
him back for another round tonight at 8 at the 
Charles Playhouse in a one-man show called 
Shay Duffin as Brendan Behan: Con- 
fessions of an Irish Rebel, which will play 
for three weeks. Tickets are $10 to $16, 
depending on the day; call 426-6912. 

The Next Move Theater, which has proven 
a fine place for other people to produce 
musical revues, will once again be the home 
of The All Night Strut, the ‘30s and ‘40s 
revue that stayed for a year and a half the last 
time it boogied into town. This time, sup- 


Milo Miles helped prepare this week’s 
column. 


Tuesday: The All Night Strut 


Tuesday: Chicago 


posedly, it’s here for only four weeks. Tickets 
are $16 to $19; call 423-5572. 


WEDNESDAY 22 


A selection of paintings, drawings, and 
prints by James McNeill Whistler will be 
shown at the Fogg Museum (32 Quincy Street 
in Cambridge), today through July 31. His 
mother would be so proud. The Fogg is open 
Mondays through Friday from 9 a.m. to 5 
p-m., Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
Sunday from 2 to 5 p.m. Admission is $2; call 
495-2387. 


THURSDAY 23 


You don’t have to be French to write French 
art songs. That, apparently, will be the theme 
of mezzo Marjorie McDermott’s concert of 
songs with French texts by Mozart, Barber, 
Poulenc, and Henri Duparc at 12:15 p.m. at 
the Gardner Museum (280 Fenway, Boston) 
Angela Vanstory will be the accompanist; the 
concert is free. 

Yes, we've plugged Si Kahn repeatedly, 
but when this humorous, politically astute 
folk singer appears with his female near- 
equivalent, Hazel Dickens, the show is worth 
another sing-along encore. The show starts at 
8 p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland and 
Quincy Streets, Cambridge. Tickets are $6.50 
in advance, $7.50 at the door; call 547-5704. 


FRIDAY 2 


Mobius Theater, which specializes in new 
forms of performance involving the audience, 
invites you to experience hell on earth tonight 
through Sunday as it presents Orpheus, a 
sort of progressive theater party that will span 
six hours and five locations. The audience 
members are to search for the underworld in 
downtown Boston, view water sculptures and 
music and dance performances (live and 
videotaped), consult with the oracles (who 
will presumably say “Want a date?”), cross 
Fort Point Channel in its capacity as the River 
Styx, and finally bring back Eurydice. Tickets 
are $30, by reservation only, including dinner 
as just one of the many Orphic experiences. 
Call 542-7416 for information, and don’t look 
back. 

Dance Collective, 10 years old and still 
kicking, is celebrating with a 10th An- 
niversary concert tonight and tomorrow at 8 
at Boston University Theater, 264 Huntington 
Avenue. There will be dances by Judith 
Chaffee, Martha Armstrong Gray, Dawn 
Kramer, and Ruth Wheeler. Tickets are $6 and 
$8; call 451-0694. 


SATURDAY 25 


A heartfelt tribute to one of America’s 
foremost fighting men will be rendered today 
by the Cambridge Arts Council and Off the 
Wall Cinema: Popeye’s Birthday Parade and 
Contest will start at noon at the Central 
Square Fire Station, 350 Massachusetts Av- 
enue in Cambridge, and parade over to the 
Central Square McDonald's. That’s where the 
contest part begins, and it’s a combined 
lookalike and actalike contest taking in not 
only Popeye but also Olive Oyl, Brutus, and 
Wimpy. Wimpy impersonators will be called 
upon to compete in digesting McDonald's 
hamburgers; Popeye and Olive Oyl incarna- 
tions will take part in a spinach-eating match; 
and Brutus imitations will compete on the 
level of brute strength. Contest registration is 
$3; call 498-9033 for more information. 

The Cambridge Public Library, 449 Broad- 
way in Cambridge, sponsors a “Summer 
Special” jazz concert today at noon on the 
Library Green. Andy Baer and the All Stars, 
the Antigravity Jazz Band, the David Kikoski 
Piano Trio, and Sighting will get your 
circulation going. Free; call 498-9080. 


SUNDAY 26 


A grit-and-groove masterpiece called Hard- 
er Than the Rest and a respectful mention in 
the Clash’s “White Man in Hammersmith 
Palais” are convincing enough for us: Leroy 
Smart at Jonathan Swift's, 30 JFK Street, 
Harvard Square (6619887). Shows at 9 and 11 
p.m. 
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SI] KAHN/HAZEL DICKENS 


Thurs., June 23 8 p.m. 
Sanders Theatre « Harvard U. 
Tickets: $6.50 in advance, $7.50 at door 
























1274 Cambridge St 
Inman eo 
Club District, 


Cam e 
(354-8599) 
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HARVIE SWARTZ 
Monday, June 27 
THE PAUL MOTIAN BAND 





Latin jazz 
with 

Tuesdays.......MUSICIANS 

Wednesdays..............D. 

































JUNO 23.....ecrecesvsserssrorerenercsresseee QUARTET this summer 
Oct, & Sen. ey br ys ~~ JOHN SC LD, OPEN SKY, 
Jurre 24 Be 25 .ccccccseceeseeeeeeeRAT HARRIS HANK JONES, 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Bali 8q.. 80m. 623-9874 
Near Porter 8q., via Willow Ave 



















CAFE*BAR*876-9330 
INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
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Sat., June 16B.........0000 
JEFF STOUT/Trumpet, GARY 
MARSHALL WOOD/Bass, 
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EDDIE CRAWPORD/Drums, 6 DAVE DUNAWAY/Base 
Every Wednesday.............000+ THE FRINGE 


Thurs., JUME 23......--0-ereerersers od 
featuring JERRY BERGONZ] 6 GEORGE 
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Sat.. Live Broadcast 
WERS BB SFM Sii, 
























The 
Oxford Ale House 


Rocks and Rolls Again, in Harvard Square 
36 Church St., Cambridge 


Sat., June 18 
THE SHITTONS 


Every Tuesday 
JOHN PAYNE & HIS SAX CHOIR 
Wed.-Sat., June 22-25 
ENGLISH 
July 4th weekend — Wed.-Sun., June 29-July 3 
THE SMITH BROTHERS 


DUNSTERS PUB OPEN 11:30 DAILY, MONDAY THRU SUNDAY 
DART BOARDS. HANDMADE SANDWICHES 
Listen To Your Favorite FM Rock Cover Bands 


THE LISTENING ROOM 
47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Thurs., July 7-Sat., July 9 
ELLEN MciILWAINE 
plus JON GAILMOR 
















































Sat., June 18 
PRISCILLA HERDMAN 
plus THE PSALTERY 


Tues., June 21 
WILLY CLAFLIN 
Wed., June 22 
LEO KRETZNER 







Wed., July 13 
Hill Recording 
ROBBIE BASHO 






Thurs., July 14-Sat., July 16 










Thurs., June 23-Sat., June 25 TONY BIRD 
LUI COLLINS plus HUGH HANLEY 
plus LIZ BRAHM 









Wed., July 20 
MARYA DANIHEL 
CHRIS MORGAN 


Wed., July 27-Sat., July 30 * 
BILL STAINES 








Wed., June 29 
WHEATSTONE BRIDGE 


Thurs., June 30-Sat., July 2 
MICHAEL COONEY 










Listen to “Live at Passim” every Sunday 3-5p.m. 
on-WERS, 88.9 FM : 








GALLERIES 


AHMED’S GALLERY LOUNGE (876-5200), 96 
Winthrop St., Camb. Nightly from 5 p.m. Through 
July 7: paintings and pastels by John Hagel. 

ALIANZA GALLERY (262-2385), 140 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Wed. 10-8. Through 
June 30: paper quilts by Bobbi Balin, warp-face 
weavings by Ruth Gowell, fabriscapes by Bernie 


Rowell. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through July 8: 
“New Talent”: paintings by Mark Meunier, David 
Moore, Lisa de St. Croix, and Patrick Webb. 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM, in the Hunnewell Visitor 
Center (524-17 18), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30-4, Sat., Sun. 10-4. Through Sept. 
5: drawings and watercolors by Cynthia DeSando 
and Michael Grassi. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., 5th floor, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10-5:30. Through June 30: colorful abstract 
paintings by Scott Hadfield. 

BODY SCULPTURE (262-2200), 127 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through June 30: 
jewelry by Carol Motty. 

BOOKSMITH (536-4433), 753 Boylston St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sun. 9:30 a.m.-11:30 p.m. Through 
June 30: figurative paintings on paper and 
canvas by Franz J. Grebner. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS, Mills Gallery 


(426-7700), 551 Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 


the Copley Society. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Square. Mon. 1-5, Tues.-Fri. 9-5. June 


24-July 1: exhibit sponsored by Hydro-Quebec in 


Reception June 4, 6-9 p.m. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), 
25R Lowell St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11-5. Through 
June 22: Annual Prize Show of painting, 
sculpture, photography, drawing, and print- 
CAMBRIDGE ARTS COUNCIL (498-9033) pre- 
sents simultaneous exhibits at Cambridge City 


2 


Greg Le Fevre, Lisa Houck, Heidi Whitman, Lynn 
Margilith, and Michelle Turre. 
CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY (496-9080), 449 
Broadway, Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 
9-5. Through June 25: children's drawings from 
the Caribbean. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Rd., PO 
Box 339, Lincoin Sta., Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. 
monotypes by 
Shambroom. 


ae 
tiles 
taut 
ne 
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St, 
11 a.m.-3 p.m. Currently: “Collages in Concrete” 


by Lilli Ann Killen Rosenberg. 

SR AMEWORK 8. 1967 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. Tues.-Thurs. ti 9 p.m. 
Through June 30: color photographs by Tesse 
Frootko Gordon. 

GALLERY AT THE PIANO FACTORY 
(262-3633), 791 Tremont St., Boston. Wed., 
Thurs., Fri., 3-7. Sat., Sun., 2-5. June 26-July 10: 
paintings by Robert G. Silverman. Reception 
dune 26, 2-5 p.m. 

GALLERY MAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. June 21-July 16: 


(247-17 19), 40 St. Stephen St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-5. Through June 23: watercolors by Betty 


Corpt. 

GRAPHICS 1 AND GRAPHICS 2 (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30-6:30. 
Through June 30: “New Talent,” prints by Scott 
Sandell, Diana Gonzalez Gandolfi, Mary 


bury Free Library, St. George St., Duxbury. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m, Fri., Sat., 10-6, Sun. 
1-5. Through June 22: drawings and paintings by 
Wiliam Buechier. 

HELEN SHLIEN GALLERY (267-0418), 14 New- 


Through June 25: paintings by Stefan Roloff. 
IMPRESSIONS (262-0783), 275 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10-5:30, Sat. 11-5. Through 
dune 30: paintings by gallery artists, new 
ceramics. 

J. TODD GALLERIES (237-3434), 572 Washing- 
ton St., Wellesley. Mon.-Wed. and Sat. 9:30-5:30, 
Thurs. and Fri. 9:30 a.m.-8 p.m. Through June 23: 
“Local Color.” ‘ 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed-Sun. 12-6. Through June 19: 
drawings by Fran Watson and paintings by 
Gerald Shertzer. June 22-July 30: works by 
Michael Vozzella, Joann Winkler, Gerry Shertzer, 
Gregory Kitterle, and Tim Hawkesworth. Recep- 
tion June 23, noon-6 p.m. 

LAFAYETTE GALLERY (482-4394), 79 Essex St., 
Boston. Wed. and Fri. 1-4:30 p.m., Sat. 11-5 p.m. 
Through June 25: painting, sculpture, and 
photography by Susanna Caldwell. 

LIMITED EDITIONS (965-5474), 1176 Wainut St., 
Newton Highlands. Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30, Thurs. til 
8 p.m. Through June 30: turned wood by Jack 
Hanson and Ed Bosley. 

LOADING DOCK GALLERY (338-8903), 46 
Waltham St. #102, Boston. Wed. nodn-7 pzm., 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-3 p.m. Through June 25: 
abstract constructions by Andy Zimmermann, 
expressive oils by James Broussard. 

LONDON VENTURERS COMPANY (546-7 161), 2 





MOBILIA (876-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Camb. 
Tues.-Sat. 10:30-6. Through June 21: ceremonial 
dolls by Charla Khana. Through July 1: acrylics 
on Masonite by Adria Arch. 
MODES (965-4244), 10 Langley Place, Newton 
Centre, Newton. Wed.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 10-3. 
Through Aug. 15: “Neorealism,” works by Estes, 
, C.J. Yao, Oko, and Ott. 
OFF THE WALL (547-5255), 15 Pearl St., Camb. 
Mon.-Fri. 11-5. Through July 20: “ 
Art” by Michael Cornish. 
PIPER GALLERY at Cary Memorial library, 1874 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9-6. Through June 30: collages 
by Lonny Schiff. 
PROJECT ARTS CENTER (491-0187), 141 
Huron Ave., Camb. Mon.-Fri. 40-5, Sat. 1-5 p.m. 
Through July 15: “images of Riverbend Park,” 
winners of the 1982 Riverbend Photo Contest; 
non-silvered photographs by Nina Dudley. Re- 
ception June 19, 5-7 p.m. 
PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473), 171 Newbury St., 


ROLLY-MICHAUX (536-9898), 290 Dartmouth 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30-5:30. Through July 
23: “The Amazing Puzzle Sculptures” by Miguel 
Berrocal. 

STAVARIDIS GALLERY, 73 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. Through June 25: drawings by John 
McNamara. 

STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. June 21-July 9: 
gallery artists show, part |. Reception June 25, 
2-5:30 p.m. 

TEN ARROW (876-1117), 10 Arrow St., Camb. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Thurs. til 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


LERY (354-0304), 290 Concord Ave., Camb. 





ALBERT EINSTEIN LIBRARY (536-3131), 755 
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Carleton E. Watkins. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE (861- 
6550), 33 Marrett’ Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10-5, Sun. ndon-6:30 p.m. Through 1983: “The 


paintings by Sara Weeks Peabody. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard. Daily 9-6. Admission $3, 
seniors $1, under 16, 50¢. Currently: “isaac Hull: 
A Forgotten American Hero.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ALCHEMIE (536-4560), 286 Congress St., Bos- 
ton. Through June 30: “Highway Romance,” 
large-format photographs of trucks by Robert 
Kaufman 


C.A.G.E. (437-9015), 557 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston. Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through 
July 3: “The Theatre Project”, photographs by 
Chris Walker. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11:30-5:30. 
Through July 29: “From My Window and Other 
Reminiscences” by André Kertész. 

COOLIDGE CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY 
(277-0579), 31 Pleasant St., Brookline. Mon. 
10-6, Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 11-5:30. 
Through July 14: “Interiors Transformed,” 
before-and-after views of an apartment by Terry 
Crystal and Susan Hershey. 

DESIGN COLLABORATIVE (269-1782), 205 A 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 11-5. Through July 31: 
photographs by Chris Blanchard, Deborah 





LEE GALLERY (227-9610), 119 Charles St., 
lower level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-5, 
Sun. Y ‘ 


STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Aug. 31: “View from Banner Hill,” 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223) 

700 Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Mon.- 
Thurs. 6-7 p.m. Through July 1: “HuS,” installa- 
tion by Ray Langenbach and Pam Oppenheimer. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

BU Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10-4, Fri. 10-4 and 7-9 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through July 1: Boston 
Printmakers 35th National ' 


1-5 p.m. Free admission. Through June 19: 
“Charles Garabedian: 20 Years of Work.” 


Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2338), 29 Kirk- 
land St., Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9-4:45. Free ad- 
mission. Through June 25: “A Tribute to Walter 


Fogg Museum (495-2387), 32 Quincy St., Camb. 
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Listings 





To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 
by Monday before the Saturday when it should 
appear; each issue's listings run from that 
Saturday to Sunday of the following weekend. 
We can’t take any listings over the phone. There 
is no charge, but your copy is subject to our 
revision and to space limitations. include infor- 
mation on the time, date, place, and nature of 
your event, and how much it costs. (if it’s free, 
specify “free” or “no charge.”) Without price 
information we can’t print your listing. Theater 
listings are separate; send them to Play by Play, 
c/o Alan Stern. Classes, courses, workshops, 
and seminars are not listed here: call Phoenix 
Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an ad under 
“instruction.” We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 





BOSTON POLICE: 911 


MEDICAL 

EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: call 911 
POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE AMBULANCE: 861-3400 
METRO AMBULANCE: Boston 288-6700, South 
Shore 843-2600 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
CONTACT (244-4350,) counseling, 
crisis intervention and referral, 24 hours. 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-4075 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM AND WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 
732-5636 
POISON AND INFORMATION CENTER: 
232-2120 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150, 24 hours 
RAPE CRISIS CENTER, 24-hour hotline: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, medi- 
cal and legal info, referrals. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 


ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 762-7000 
Because of space limitations, the rest of our 


“Aid” listings will appear once a month. Look for 
them in our June 28 issue. 








HILDREN 


CABOT STREET CINEMA THEATER 





Plymouth, ee ee oe 


FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (438-3662) is open daily, 
10 am.-4:30 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, 
antelopes, camels, llamas, birds. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Centra! 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9-5, Friday 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9-6. Adults $5, under 15, $3, 
students and seniors $4. 

NEWTON JUNIOR LIBRARY (552-7157), 126 
Vernon St., Newton, presents free children’s 
films Tues. at 2:30 p.m. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE (731-6400), 32 Station 
St., Brookline Village, presents puppet per- 
formances Sat. and Sun. at 1 and 3 p.m. 
Admission $2.50. June 18, 19, 25, and 26: 
Gulliverl's Travels, by the Poobley Greegy 
Puppet Theater, with introductory music Jan. 18 
at 12:45 and 2:45 p.m. by Ariel Young and Kevin 
Smith, recorders, and Jan. 19, 25, and 26 at 
12:45 and 2:45 p.m. by guitarist Christopher 
Brooks. 

STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. Gorillas and orangutans, 


will be presented by the Newburyport Children’s 
Theater June 26 at 2:30 and 8 p.m. at the Hebrew 
College, 17 Hawes St., Brookline. Adults $5, 
under 17 and seniors, $2.50. 

TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton, offers nature activities for children. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. June 18 and 19, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m.: “Endangered Animals” — baid 
eagles, rattlesnakes, and Plymouth red-bellied 
turtles. June 25 and 26 at 10:30 a.m.: story hour. 
June 25 and 26, 10 a.m.-4 p.m.: “Wild Fire in the 
Blue Hills.” 





LUBS 





THE ATRIUM (491-3745), 50 Church St., Camb. 
Music Wed.-Sat. Proper dress; no cover. Wed. 
and Thurs.: Semenya McCord Quartet. Fri. and 
Sat.: Jaime Baum Quartet. Mon. and Fri. happy 
hour, 5-8 p.m.: James Brough. 

AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Music and belly dancing nightly from 7:30 p.m. 
No dress code; no cover charge. 

BELOW DECKS (267-8165), 745 Boylston St., 
Boston. Entertainment nightly from 9 p.m. No 
cover or minimum. Proper casual attire. 
Tuesdays: John and Marshall. Wednesdays: Gary 
Luciano & friends, comedy. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN (263-9108), 2 Main St., 
Gloucester. June 18: Julie Dougherty Band. June 
19: Jah Spirit. June 20: comedy with Seibel, 
Stahi, McDonald. June 22 and 23: Side by Side. 
June 24 and 25: Natural Boogie. June 26: 
Tremendous Richard. 

BRADFORD HOTEL (542-4885), 275 Tremont 
St., Boston. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9804), 186 Harvard St., 
Allston. Large dance floor and separate game 
room. Cover $1. June 18: the Orbits, Civilian. 
June 19: the Fans. 

CANTONE’S (338-7677), 69 Broad St., Boston. 
New wave. 

CAPUCINO’S (527-2440), 1114 Beacon St., 


CHRISTOPHER'S RESTAURANT 
(876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., Camb. Weekend 
cover. Jazz brunch Sundays, noon-3 p.m.: Tad 


Hitchcock and friends. June 18: Allen Estes 
Band. June 24 and 25: the Pencils. 

CITILOFT (265-2616), 348 Congress St., Boston. 
June 18 and 24: funk, new wave, & disco dance 
party; $5. June 25 at 8 p.m.: Stan Strickland. 
CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR (742-7390), 
262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Sundays: 
Panama & the Judge. Wednesdays: North Shore 
A Cappelia, oldies. 

THE CLUB (491-7313), 823 Main St., Camb. June 
18: Skin (garage funk), American Bush Music, 
Salem 66. 


CLUB CASABLANCA (876-0999), 40 Brattle St., 


Harvard Sq., Camb. (downstairs). Tuesdays from 
Comedy Showcase, no 


CLUB DALLAS (595-0455), 604 Lynnway, Lynn. 
Live oldies and rockabilly bands Wed.-Sun., DJ 


Wed. 
CLUB SODA (783-8090), 1239 Comm. Ave., 


THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE., 
CAMBRIDGE 492-7772 


Sat., June 18 
LENKY ROY & 
JAH MA ROOTS 


Sun., June 19 
SAMAMBAIA 


Tues., June 21 


CONSTANT CHANGE 


Wed., June 22 
SPOREY 
Reggae 


Fri. & Sat., June 24 & 25 


MAGIC & THE 
REGGAE STARS 


Coming July 8 & 9 
THE I-TONES 


Bunratty 5 


186 Harvard Ave 
Allston Mass. 254-9804 
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Record Release Party 
Most drinks 2-4-1 from 8-10p.m. 
— Admission just $1 — 
Mon., June 20 
GAIL SAVAGE & THE LOOK 
Admission Just $1 
Pitchers of Beer $2.75 


THE GLENN PHILLIPS BAND 
~- Free Admission tH’. 30 
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Sat., June 18 
“... The World's Greatest Guitarist...” 


a ee %. 
Sting Sranat 


THE GLENN 
PHILLIPS BAND 


Every Tuesday 
All Bar Drinks 2-4-1, 


8-10p.m. 
REFRIED aa BAND 


ANONYMOUS PASSION 


SUZIE STREETS 
Thurs., June 


952 Mass Av, Camb. 
Tel. 491-7800 


Come ail ye 


RUMBLE refugees 


for the best in 
JAZZ, FUNK,R&B 
and REGGAE this 
week and next! 


Sat — June 18 
Age 


» Se. “he. Ss... “ln “Sh. “SS. SS. “Se. SS, 


Sun -June19 


llicit ResEon 


wesathtaaht (1! > AL COMEDY 
POOR Bors 


“ALL BEERS 50¢ 
2 SOUL 
UKES 
Tues - am 


-+-75¢ VODKA DRINKS 


—_—_S 


>“ th a > a a 


§ Original and R&B Dance Music 
§ Wed — June 22 


DUKE ROBILLARD 
& THE 
| PLEASURE KINGS 
t THE REEVE 
LITTLE BAND 


Fri-— June 24 


Thell Hour 


Blues Band; 


Sat —June 25 


SkAlterbrains 
CLASS ACTION 


Joan Borowitz & 
Class Acts (comeny) 


plus Music Sui 
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Hours: Tues.-Sat., 7 pm.-1 am 
Air Conditioned 


€86t Le ANNf JSYHL NOILOSS XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


~ Tuee., ont 


HOPELESSLY ones 
with DJ Jim McKay (WZBC 


Wed., June 22 


Thurs., ie 23 
U.K. PASSIONS 
win BREAKFAST IN BED 


RODS AND CONES 


645 Beacon St. 
Kenmore Square 266-0860 
Adventures in Rock 









LADIES INVITED 
Sat., June 18 


RODS & CONES 
DREZNIAK 


Sun., June 19 


PAUL RISHELL BAND | 


















a 1 
ROBERT’S STATION 
THE MISTAMES 






Tues, June 21 
BLUE ANGELS 
PINK CADILLAC 







Boston Rock Anniversary 
IROCK| 


Party featuring 
PRIMARY COLORS 







Thurs., June 23 
Ex-members of Mission of Burma 


BIRDSONGS OF 
THE MESOZOIC 


featuring 
DANGEROUS BIRDS 


Fri., June 24 
From NYC 


BEAT RODEO 
THE Hi BEAMS 


Sat., June 25 
COLD SHOULDER 
featuring ex-members of 


THE FOOLS 
plus Special Guest 


Sun., June 26 
CATHEXIS 


Mon., June 27 
JONI & THE BLAST 
THE PRISONERS 

















1350 Cambridge St. 
Inman Sq., Cambridge 
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JUNE 25 “| MELT WITH YOU” 


MODERN 
ENGLISH 
NOVEMBER 
GROUP = 4° 
JULY 5 VWF 


yo" 


WE CAN'T MENTION HIS NAME, BUT IF LANE > DAV E 
NO BOSTON ADVERTISING — IT'S THE LAW! Q rae > 0 i [) M U N DS 
ROBERT 
ELLIS ORRALL 


“HEARD IT IN LOVE SONG” 


Cabin Fever ....... 


JULY 7 


BOSTON L EO 
ROCKABILLY 
MUSIC Qf 
CONSPIRACY 
\\ ~ “LA Randy & the Rainbows » ae ee 
Chantels 
Willows 
Valentinos 


Larry Chance & the Earls 
10.50 & 9.50 





K CLUB 
* CASINO 


JULY 12 


THE 
POINTER 
SISTERS 


“HE'S SO FINE” “AMERICAN MUSIC” 
“SLOW HAND” “SHOULD I DO IT” 


“| LOVE A RAINY NIGHT”’ 


“YOU CAN’T RUN FROM LOVE” %& 


13.50 & 12.50 
JULY 15 E JULY 20 


Y “RAG DOLL” 
O “GREASE” “SHERRY” 
“WALK LIKE A MAN" 


“WHO LOVES YOU” 
$10.50 & 9.50 “OH, WHAT A NIGHT” 


AAR 
PAT BENTI AND Re as 
SHABOOM soghe anh 


AUGUST 12 
DR. HOOK 9.50 & 10.50 


JULY 24 
LARRY GATLIN & THE GATLIN BROTHERS BAND AUGUST 13 
15.00 & 13.50 JUDY COLLINS 10.50 & 12.50 


JULY 25 AUGUST 17 & 18 
QUARTERFLASH 12.50 & 10.50 ROY ORBISON 9.50 & 10.50 


JULY 30 AUGUST 23 
BEATLEMAGIC 8.50 & 9.50 MICKEY GILLEY 12.50 & 13.50 


_ 20th Anniversary Show AUGUST 25 
A 3 SHA-NA-NA 10.50 & 12.50 


UGUST 
TINA TURNER 10.50 & 12.50 AUGUST 26 
AUGUST 6 SHA-NA-NA — MATINEE FOR ALL AGES 
0 


ST 
TAMMY WYNETTE 10.50 & 12.50 GENERAL ADMISSION 9.5 


AUGUST 7 AUGUST 28 
DOC SEVERINSEN & XEBRON 10.50 & 12.50 CHUCK MANGIONE 9.50 & 10.50 


“EBBTIDE” “UNCHAINED MELODY’”’ 
12.50 & 10.50 


HAMPTON BEACH,NEW HAMPSHIRE SOS -926-4300 
FOR TICKETS & INFORMATION CALL TICKETS ALSO AVAILABLE AT: 


FREEDOM DRUG STORES, OUT OF TOWN, GARNICKS, MUSICSMITH—NEWINGTON 


AUGUST & AUGUST 31 
A NATIONAL REGGAE ACT 9.50 & 8.50 LAURA BRANIGAN 9.50 & 10.50 





603-926-4300 RECORD EXCHANGE, ROCK BOTTOM RECORDS, ALL DADDY’S JUNKY MUSIC 
AND P.J.’S ON PLUM ISLAND 


CHARGE BY PHONE: 


MASTERCARD, VISA, AMERICAN EXPRESS SHOWTIME 9PM NO REFUNDS NO EXCHANGES PHOTO |.D. REQUIRED 





Tech 


Year-End 





ONE WEEK ONL 


It’s the end of the fiscal year at Tech Hifi. Which 
means inventory time. And we'd rather sel/ our huge stock of 


the latest electronic entertainment than count it! 


So, now through June 30th, we’re featuring clear- 





stereo. High-tech televisions ar 
of telephone equipment. And n 


Of course, Tech backs ' 
antees. including our famous 7- 


ance sale prices on the best-buys in home, car, and portable 





$9.99 BASF Save $9! 


BASF C90BX Car Box, 5 Performance C-90 cassettes 
with storage case. 
Maxell UD-XL Il premium C90 cassette tape, 


Pe ee ee Save! $5.99 
Discwasher Perfect Path cassette deck head 
Fa ere eee Save! $5 





Save ‘$71! 


Aiwa CS-440 full-size portable AM/FM/shortwave 
stereo cassette recorder. (limited quantities) 


Panasonic 2734 portable cassette 


AIWA 


$129 


SE Aes Lucssamedehians Save $14! $29 
Sony CFS-43 full-size portable AM/FM stereo 
cassette recorder ............. Save $21! $89 


Crown/Japan CS-938 full-size portable AM/FM/ 
shortwave stereo cassette recorder. 


TE edad ie Bod peedy Ck aue ty ys $149 
Panasonic 5030 full-size portable AM/FM shortwave 
stereo cassette recorder ..... Save $61! $149 


JVC 770 full-size portable AM/FM stereo cassette 
recorder with Dolby®. NEW!...............$159 





AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street 
- BOSTON! 240A Newbury Street 
* BROCKTON At Rt. 27 & Pleasant Street 
* BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave. 
* BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza 





$79 Save $61! 


Keytronics 6100 cordless telephone, 700’ max. 
range. 

Panasonic 1020 speaker phone..... Save $26! $49 

Demon 176T auto phone dialer, the 


SNA ets reer. e Save $71! $129 
Panasonic 1235 auto phone dialer, 65 number 
Ps og. 0254.49 iva yo en bes Save $51! $129 


PhoneMate 2220 premium cordless telephone, 700’ 
CSUN ev ic.acnrdicnssess Save $41! $169 





$129 Save $40! 


Akai PMR-1 auto-reverse FM stereo cassette walk- 
person with headphones. 


Crown/Japan CH-10 stereo cassette walkperson 
with headphones .............. Save $11! $29 


Koss Music Box high-performance personal AM/FM 
stereo radio with headphones .. . Save $37/$59 


JVC CQ-2 FM stereo cassette walkperson with 
ee ere Save $41! $119 


DANVERS 196 Endicott Street 


CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 38 JFK Bivd. 
CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave. 


* DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt.1) 
* FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9) 








£99 JVE Save $151! 


JVC LK-444 stereo equipment cabinet, walnut vinyl 
finish. 

SDI 883 stereo equipment cabinet, real walnut 
RR i Pee Save $101! $99 

Plateau LS-5 speaker stands for small bookshelf 
ES eee ree Save $9/pr! pr. $39 





Ss 1 9 Technics Save $90! 


Technics SL-5 record-sized direct-drive straight- 
line tracking turntable. 


Akai B110 belt-drive, auto-shutoff Te 
hh Eee Save $41! $59 

JVC LA-10 belt-drive, auto-shutoff turntable, Ve 
including cartridge............. Save $51! $89 


tech 


We Will Not Bi 


* HANOVER Hanover Mall Extension 

* HYANNIS Rt. 132, in Capetown Piaza 
NORTH DARTMOUTH 345 State Rd. (Rt.6) 
QUINCY 464 Washington St. (So. Artery) 
SAUGUS Rt.1 North, Augustine Plaza 





s 
*V 
T 
P 


(Some advertised equipment and guarantees may not be available in tt 
Stores throughout Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connec’ 








Hifi's 


learance. 


! June 23rd —30th. 


S and video recorders. All kinds And our salespeople.are. always giad to explain things. 


! 
1d more! Tech Hifi’s Year End Clearance Sale is your chance 
>ks what you buy with extra guar- to get bargain prices on the best in electronic entertainment. 
s 7-Day Moneyback Guarantee. Don’t miss it! 








$99 Panasonic Save $40! 


Panasonic 635 Dolby® cassette deck, soft-touch 





controis. 
JVC KDV-11 Dolby® cassette deck, LED 
__ _. a aaa eer Save $25! $125 


$160 ea. save $130/pr! 


Ohm K2 coherent sound 2-way speakers. Ohm! 


S 1 89 (speakers extra) Save $91! 


Pioneer KP-7600 pushbutton auto-reverse AM/FM 
stereo cassette player (above).....Save $91/$189 


Nikko ND-700 dbx/Dolby® cassette 
SD law vdin svc op ches tee en Save $121! $199 


Akai GFX-51 2-motor Dolby® B&C cassette 


/ 
EP! A-70 top-rated 2-way speakers. Sony XS-691 3-way 6x9" car speakers, perfect for AR A ees Spee nist . Save $51! $299 
Sg pshss scblav ars incsi cs ea. $69 Pioneer KP-7600 (above)...Save $41/pr! pr.$97 — Onky® TA-205S S-motor Dolby® cassette Cask, 
AR 48 high-accuracy 10” 3-way speakers. Clarion 3150 AM/FM stereo cassette player, 2 oS eh adtehlhit : 
SUE VM eave oi Sek eee vectines ea. $169 universal fit.................... Save $40! $89 
EPI 1200 high-efficiency 12” 3-way speakers. Jensen JR-115 pushbuton auto-reverse AM/FM 
CEs  coitacceeamuwbscans ea. $199 stereo cassette player ....... Save $91! $149 


Cerwin-Vega CS-7 high-output 6x9” coax car 
speakers....... .. Save $51/pr! pr. $49 
Panasonic EAB69 3-way 6x9” car speakers. 
Save $31/pr! ...... 








G5 39 = save $207! 


High-definition stereo system with Celestion D-100 
speakers, a Nikko 320 28 watt/channel receiver, 
a Sony PS-LX2 direct-drive turntable, and a 
Pickering 220 cartridge. To display and store 
your system there’s a Technics walnut vinyl 
equipment cabinet 
for just $59! 





"$299 sony Save $231! 


Sony STR-VX5 deluxe 55 watt/channel digital receiver. 


TDC 1500 AM/FM stereo receiver, auto fine- 
MUN is), Sasa eee cececea Save $60! $79 


JVC RK-10 30 watt/channel receiver..Save $81/$129 
Onkyo TX-11 20 watt/channel 


$399 syevamia Save $181! 
Sylvania 19” Superset color TV, picture rated best by 
consumers. Limited quantities. 


JVC 2033 Telstar high-tech 19” color TV, 2-yr. limited 


1OOONGR... sie ak heed Save $51! $149 Quarantee. ................... Save $81! $469 may 
Panasonic 134-channel cable-ready remote control Power ratings into 8 
Technics SA-310 35 watt/channel digital ok, ee ee Save $171! $499 ohms, 20-20kHz. TV 
FOCONES . 0. cerraseceeeeeers Save $101!$149 7300 deluxe 4-head video recorder, 14-day/ picture simulated and Bs 
Vector Research 3000 audiophile-quality 25 8-program timer, full-function remote measured diagonally. 
watt/channel receiver ........ Save $51! $199 EE cee bunet sss. Save $401! $649 — We reserve the right to - 


correct misprints. At 
participating Tech Hifi 
stores. 





| hifi 
3e Undersold. 


SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Rd. & Parker St. 
* WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue 

THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Ave. 

PROVIDENCE, Ri 165 Angell Street 


HIF! BARGAIN CENTERS: - 
CAMBRIDGE 95 First St., Lechmere Sq. 
WALTHAM 667 Main Street 


WARWICK, Ri 1989 Post Road 

* MANCHESTER, NH K-Mart Shopping Plaza 

* NASHUA, NH Nashua Mall Extension 
SALEM, NH 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28) 
BENNINGTON, VT 115 South Street — 

é in the Hifi Bargain Centers.) * Video available at these stores. 

onnecticut, New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Michigan & Ohio 
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ROCKABILLY NITE 
Bop ti DANCE ag 


ou 
"Fri, June 24th 8-12 
at Old Cambridge Baptist Church 
1151 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq. 
Beer 75¢ 


Across from Boston 
Over The Penalty Box Lounge 
Causeway St., North Station 


1 Union St. « Boston 
227-2060 


Sat. & Sun., June18 & 19 
JOE & MARGIE 
Eamon O'Flynn 


Sat., Afternoon, June 18 
MARK O’LEARY 


Sun. Afternoon, June 19 
RED BRANCH KNIGHTS 


Mon. & Tues., June 20 & 21 
RED BRANCH KNIGHTS 
Wed.-Sun., June 22-26 

- MCTEGGARTS 





he 


iON ABLE 
FUN NS PN A 
R TUESDAY 


“COLLEGE NIGHT” P 
Budweiser Beer .75 Bar Drinks 19° 
PITCHER of LITE $4°° 
gre -2ie 


WEDNESDAY 





a 


FREE ADMISSION with all college |.D'S 


Pitchers are $3.90 each ~- No Cover 
PETE RN 5 eS SEES A i SRURIERSS Ie  FRRET N 








invara Pub 
34 Harvard Ave., Allston, MA 


GAP 
JOHN LOWBRIDG 
., June 23 


Sat., June 18 


eaten ite 
CHICKEN CHOKERS 
SOUTHERN RAIL 


254-9737 
— FREE PARKING IN REAR— 


3 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 
782-6245 


DOWN YONDER 


Sun., June 19 
NANCY ROCHE 





Wed., June 22 
TBA ; 


Thurs., June 23 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


Fri. & Sat., June 24 & 25 
SPECIAL CONSENSUS 





ARK 


247-9548 H 


S} 835 BEACON STREET — BOSTON, MASS. 02215 


FOOD SERVED DAILY 12:00— 6:00 p.m. 


THURSDAY 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY NIGHT e 
FREE ADMISSION withB.u.1.0. & 
“TWO-for-ONE” 9:00 -12:00 


NORTHEASTERN NIGHT 

FREE ADMISSION with N.ULD. 
DRINK SPECIAL: 2 for 1 9:00-12:00 
wv 


Simmons,Emmanuel & Wheelock Nite 
Free Admission with College 1D. 


“TWO for-ONE”  9:00-42:00 





INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
JAZZ BRUNCH EVERY 
SUNDAY NOON-4 
WITH ED PERKINS & 
MARSHALL WOOD 
a 4 our complimentary 
glass of champagne 


Wed., June 22 
At The Channel 


STRANGLEHOLD 


RENDEZVOUS 
With THE BLUES 


Wed., June 22 
THE OTHERS 


Fri. & Sat., June 24 & 25 
LOUIE CAMP 
BAND 


RENDEZVOUS 


Wed., June 22 
JOSE CUERVO 
NIGHT 


: Thurs. oy) 
HIGH TIMES 
High Energy R&B Swing trom CT. 


Sat., June 25 


SILVER 
LINING 
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pe™ ONE FREE ADMISSION WITH THIS AD Unti 10p.m) = 


JOHN A’S 





LOCATED AT THE 


SUNDAYS 
MOST DRINKS 
2-4-1 8-10 P.M. 
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INCLUDING 
THE SKAtterbrains..June 24 


HIDDEN SECRET......June 25 
THE LINEG................June 28 
THE BANGG.............June 29 
THE REFLECTORS..June 30 


PRESENTS 


FEATURING 










HARVARD AVE. STOP ON | MON.-FRI. 12-8 P.M. 
THE B.C. GREEN LINE 


FEATURING 
ROCK VIDEOS 


186 Harvard Ave., Allston 254-9804 


hen en an nan OEE 


SAT. & SUN. 2-8 P.M. 
WIDE-SCREEN TV 


Bunratty’ 





SUMMER ’83 


Boston’s Best Live Rock & Roll 7 Nights a Week 
Coming in July & August 
THE ENEMY 
BERLIN AIRLIFT 
THE FOOLS 
GARY SHANE & THE 










DETOUR 


THE ORBITS 
THE TRADEMARKS 


HAPPY HOUR DAILY | LARGE SEPARATE 








GAME ROOM 









SPECIAL 
FROZEN 
SUMMER DRINKS 









Continued from page 19 

Kuethe, Mon.-Thurs., 5:30-7 p.m., and the irene 
Castle Trio Mon.-Sat. 9 p.m.-2 a.m. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (338-8827 or 
648-8700), Backstage at the Charies Playhouse, 
76 Warrenton St., Boston. Tues.-Sun., 9 p.m., 
with open mike nights Tues. and Wed. June 18: 

yim Samuels. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copiey Sq., 
Boston. Sammy Price and his trio appear Mon.- 
Sat. through July 2, 9 p.m.-1 a.m. in Copley's 
Bar. in the Plaza Bar, Mon.-Sat.: Neil Oimstead 
plays 4:30-9 p.m., Adam Makowicz 9 p.m.-1 a.m. 
COPPERFIELDS (247-8605), 98 Brookline Ave., 
outside Kenmore Sq., Boston. Casual dress, 
cover varies. Entertainment nightly from 10 p.m. 
CYBELE (523-1126), 240 Commercial St., Bos- 
ton. Piano music nightly. 

DAVID’S COMEDY CASTLE (964-7204), hosted 
by David Brezniak, Fridays and Saturdays at the 
Empire Deli, 200 Brookline Ave., Boston. 
DING HO (661-7700), 13 Springfield St., Inman 
Sq., Camb. 
ED BURKE'S (566-9267), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. June 18: City Edition. June 23: High 
Times. June 24: Athens. June 25: Silver Lining. 
FANTASIA LOUNGE (354-0285), 617 Concord 
Ave., Camb. Thurs.-Sun.: pianist LuAnn 
Paliazola. 
THE FIVE SEASONS (524-90 16), 669 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain. Folk. June 14, 7-10 p.m:: 
Abraham's Seed. 
THE FLYING MACHINE (742-7630), Holiday Inn, 
Govt. Center, 5 Blossom St., Boston, 15th floor. 
Live music Tues.-Sat. 


ma Catina, 160 London St., East Boston. Jazz- 


4 

: 
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Saturdays: guitarist-vocalist Vance Gilbert. 
HOTEL SONESTA (491-3600), 5 Cambridge 


HYATT REGENCY (492-1234), 575 Memorial 
Drive, Camb. In the Pallysadoe Lounge, Fri. and 
Sat.: Bert Seager Jazz Quartet. 

INN-SQUARE MEN’S BAR, ladies invited 
(491-9672), 1350 Cambridge St., Camb. June 18: 
Rods & Cones. June 19: Paul Rishell Band. June 
20: Robert's Station, the Mista7es. June 21: Blue 
Angelis. June 22: Primary Colors. June 23: 
Birdsongs of the Mesozoic, ‘ous Birds. 
June 24: Beat Rodeo. June 25: Cold Shoulders, 
Two Fools. June 26: Cathexis. 

JACKS (491-7800), 952 Mass. Ave., Camb. June 
18: Loose Caboose. June 19: iilicit Response. 
JASON’S (262-9000), 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sat.: piano & vocals by Mike Isaacs. June 
24, noon-3 p.m.: Jazz at Noon, jam session led by 
Bob Winter, Kenny Wenzel, Gary Johnson, Dick 
Johnson, Chuck Wells, and Phil Wilson. Cover 
$2.75. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S (661-9887), 30 Boyiston 
St., Harvard Sq., Camb. June 18: the Enemy, 
Angry Young Bees. June 19: One People, reggae. 
June 20: Pink Cadillac. June 21: Steve Goodman, 
Dave Van Ronk. June 22: McCoy Tyner Sextet. 
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MARRIOTT HOTEL (969-1000), Comm. Ave. and 
Rte. 128, Mass. Tpke., Newton. In the Wind- 
jammer Lounge: Every Mon.: Kathy Buda. Every 
Tues.-Sat.: Fanfare. Sundays: guitarist and 
vocalist Jack Otterness. 

MAVERICKS (423-4333), 112 Broad St., Boston. 
McMAHON’S LOUNGE (782-5060), 386 Market 
St., Brighton. Thursdays and Fridays: The 
Buzzard Guich Revue, C&W comedy revue; 
reservations advised. 

MEDIEVAL MANOR (423-4900), 246 East 
Berkeley St., Boston. Dinner and entertainment, 
by reservation. 

THE METRO (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Live and recorded music, video, more. 

THE MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7 187), 164 Milk St., 
Boston. irish music Thurs.-Sat. No cover. June 
18: the O’Donovans. June 24 and 25: Jim 
O'Connor. 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St., Camb. Live music Fridays; $2 cover. 
June 24: Fred Smail, topical folk. 

NATALIE’S (777-2600), 356 Andover St., 
Danvers. No cover, casual dress, dancing. 
Mondays and Tuesdays: pianist Brian Walkiey. 
Wednesdays-Saturdays: pianist Eddy B. Baker. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. Fridays at 8:30 p.m: Steve 
Sweeney, Lenny Clark. Saturdays at 8:30 and 
10:45 p.m.: Don Gavin. June 18 and 19: Jay Leno. 
NINE LANSDOWNE (536-0206), 9 Lansdowne 
St., Boston. 

NOSTALGIA (479-8989), Wollaston Beach Bivd., 
Quincy. Proper dress. June 18: T's. June 19: East 
Coast 


OXFORD ALE HOUSE (876-5353), 36 Church St., 
Harvard Sq. (behind the Coop), Camb. Mondays: 
John Payne & His Sax Choir. June 18: the 
Shittons. 


THE PARADISE (254-2052), 969 . Ave., 
Aliston. Every Tues.: Constant . June 21: 


June 23: Stompers. r 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Paimer St., Harvard Sq. 
Folk music. June 18: Priscilla Herdman, the 
Psaltery. June 21: Willy Ciaflin. June 22: Leo 
Kretzner. June 23-25: Lui Collins, Liz Brahm. 
PEASANT STOCK (354-9528), 418: Washington 
St., Somerville. Classical music in the back room 
Mon.-Thurs., by reservation only. June 20: jaz 
with saxophonist George Garzone, bassist Rich 
Appleman, and pianist Rick Delarotta. June 21: 
Clarinettists Ray Jackendoff and Steve Umans, 
and bassoonist Tom Stephenson play music of 
Haydn, Beethoven, an Jackendoff. June 22: 
flutist Julie Scolnick and harpist Susan Alien play 
Romantic music. June 23: Joel Smirnoff and 
Ramel Tiseaux play Haitian and classical music 
Continued on page 28 





Bassist Peter Kontrimas and harpist Deborah Henson-Conant, 


at the Hotel Sonesta through June 25 












“YOU DONT HAVE TO KNOW SOMEBODY 
IN THE TRAVEL BUSINESS 
TO GET A GOOD DEAL” 


If you can leave within the next few days, the nation’s largest charter vacation enter- 










last minute one and two week complete prise. Limited availability on various Cheap 
vacation deals to Europe and South Vacation Buys, so don’t delay, call your 
America may be available with “Team” Travel Agent (see The Boston 


Sunday reve’ Travel Section) ~ 5 

INTERNATIONAL WEEKENDS o 
INTERNATIONAL Boston, MA, at (617) 731-4900 ext. 409 
WEEKENDS 





for details. 


ONE OF THE MANY BUYS OF THE WEEK 


woo x \ es of 
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I.W.’s Greco-Roman AN More. Optional Side- 
Journey includes Round- ——" Trips—always at low 
Trip Transatlantic Jet I group prices—are 
Flights on Pan Am, Jet fe PSSST available to 
Flight from Rome to AHIMA LHC: dail ai Venice, 
Athens, All Transfers, j nid a Florence, 

Good Hotels for Aa = sins » Capri, and 

Seven Nights in = Ses —_ Ca, the Greek 


/p CA oF 
Rome and WO y ey Ue me Islands. 
Seven Nights in Athens, 
Special Sightseeing of 
Both Cities, Specially 
, Written Museum Guides, 
°’ Tour Hosts, and Much 


ee, 


Departs Boston 
June 27th 


3% Each Vacation Price (and Vacation Sale Price) is based on double occupancy plus 15% of the indicated list 
price as Tax and Service (inclu an LW. Service Charge). Price also plus int'l flight-related taxes. Sale Price does not apply to previously 
booked reservations, may be limited to lesser of 25 or available seats, and requires that your application include Space i 
flight and subject to prior purchase, so don't delay. For INTERNATIONAL WEEKENDS ' free “1983 Europe Charter Travel Book” with complete details and condi- 

i your local travel agent or INTERNATIONAL WEEKENDS. 




















SUN., June 19 


THE FANS — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 
KIL SLUG/ THE TAR BABIES/VIOLATION —CHET’S LAST 
CALL, Causeway St., Boston (523-9298) 

UPTOWN — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston 
(742-7390) 

TBA — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Allston (566-9014) 
PAUL RISHELL BAND — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 Camb. 
St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

ELICIT RESPONSE/POOR BOYS — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

ONE PEOPLE — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 J.F.K. St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge (661-9887) 

MOTOR CITY DANCE BAND — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 
Queensberry St., Boston (536-2309) 

JOHN LOWBRIDGE — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9737) 

JOE & MARGIE /EAMON O’FLYNN — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 
Union Sq., Boston (277-2060) 

THE TAR BABIES/ VIOLATION /COMMON 

FRONT /CHILDREN OF PARADISE /BUSTED 

STATUES/ THREE COLORS / MIMI JONES BAND — 
RATHSKELLER, 528 Commonwealth, Boston (247-8309) 

NANCY ROCHE — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

MIRASLAV VITOUS-TOM McKINLEY-BOB GULLOTTI-MIKE 
ZILBER — RYLES (UPSTAIRS), 212 Hampshire St., Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

BRUCE BARTH TRIO — RYLES (DOWNSTAIRS), Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

MOON UNIT — SPRINGFIELDS, 1369 Cambridge St., Cambridge 
(345-8030) 


SUGAR RAY & THE BLUETONES — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., 


Brookline (277-0982) 

JEANETTE MUZIMA & MARGIE POS — TURTLE CAFE, 1274 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 

SAMAMBAIA — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., Cambridge 
(492-7772) 

TROMBONE MADNESS — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-9874) 


MON., June 20 


GAIL SAVAGE & THE LOOK — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

ARCADIA — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston (742 — 7390) 

BRUCE MARSHALL — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(566-9014) 

ROBERT'S STATION / THE MISTAKES — INN SQUARE MEN’S 
BAR, 1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

THE SOUL DUKES — JACK’S 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 

PINK CADILLAC/DEL FUEGOS — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 
J.F.K. St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge (661-9887) 

MUGGS /STRANGE WAYS/VIGTONES — JUMPIN’ JACK 
FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., 
Boston (536-2537) 
























RED BRANCH KNIGHTS — THE PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union 
Sq. Boston (227-2060) 

LYNN LaPRAD/NEW CAREER — THE RATHSKELLER, 528 
Comm. Ave., Boston (247-8309) 

MIKE METHENY QUINTET — RYLES, (UPSTAIRS), Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

RUTHIE RISTICH/PLUS 3 —RYLES (DOWNSTAIRS), Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

MIKE VIOLA ALLIANCE/TIL TUESDAY /THE 

PHANTOMS /JERRY’S KIDS — SPIT, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston 
(262-2437) 

ZELLON — SPRINGFIELDS, 1369 Cambridge St., Cambridge 
(354-8030) 

MAYNARD SILVA BAND/BOB CASE — THE TAM, 1648 
Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

TED CURSON QUARTET — JAZZ AT THE WILLOW, 699 
Broadway, Ball Sq., Somerville (623-9874) 


TUES., June 21 


POWER GLIDE — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9804) 

NIGHT RUNNERS — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston 
(742-7390) 

JOHNNY DYNELE & NEW YORK 88 — CLUB NEW YORK, 9 
Lansdowne St., Boston (423-0881) 


T.J. WHEELER & THE SMOKER — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. 


Ave., Boston (566-9014) 

FAT CITY — GREEN ST. STATION, 131 Green St., Jamaica Plain 
(524-7939) 

BLUE ANGELS/PINK CADILLAC — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 
1350 Camb. St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

KORIALA — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 
STEVE GOODMAN /DAVE VAN RONK — JONATHAN 
SWIFT’S, 30 J.F.K. St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge (661-9887) 
REFRIED BOOGIE BAND /NITE OWLS — JUMBO’S, 1133 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9508) 

SOUL DUKES/ ARTHUR SLICK & THE NICE GIRLS/ JOHN 
MICHAELS BAND — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., 
Boston (536-2509) 

JOHN PAYNE & HIS SAX CHOIR — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 
Church St., Cambridge (876-5353) 

MODERN ELECTRONICS — PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(254-2052) 

WILLY CLAFLIN — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Cambridge (492-7679) 
RED BRANCH KNIGHTS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., 
Boston (227-2060) 

BIG TALL WISH/DAVID PEACOCK GROUP /CHRIS BRIGHT 
& THE SODS/ROBERT’S STATION — RATHSKELLER, 528 
Comm. Ave., Boston (247-8309) 

GREG GREENWAY — RYLES (UPSTAIRS), Inman Sq., Cambridge 
(876-9330) 

ED PERKINS TRIO — RYLES (DOWNSTAIRS), Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

STICKBALL/SALEM 66/PSYCHO/THE MIA’S — SPIT, 13 
Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2437) 

MUSICIANS JAM SESSION — SPRINGFIELD’S, 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge (345-8030) 

HOPELESSLY OBSCURE — STORYVILLE, Kenmore Sq., Boston 
(266-0860) 

CABIN FEVER — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

CONSTANT CHANGE — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge (492-7772) 

TED CURSON QUARTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 








CAMEL FILTERS 
NEW HARD PACK 





WED., June 22 


THE GLENN PHILLIPS BAND BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9804) 

VOLGA/SCRUFFY THE CAT — CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway 
St., Boston (523-9298) 

THE NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

FAST EDDIE BAND — GREAT SCOTT 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(566-9014) 

ATLANTIC RHYTHM — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, 
Boston (247-0500) 

PRIMARY COLORS — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 Camb. 
St., Cambridge (491-9672) 
DUKE ROBILLARD & THE PLEASURE KINGS — JACKS, 952 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 

McCOY TYNER — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 J.F.K. St., Harvard 
Sq., Camb: (661-9887) 

ANOYMOUS PASSION /SUZIE STREETS — JUMBO’S, 1133 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9508) 

MONGO/EMPTY RITUALS — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 
Queensbury St., Boston (536-2509) 

ENGLISH — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Church St., Cambridge 
(876-5353) 

THE STOMPERS — PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(254-2052) 

LEO KRETZNER — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Cambridge (492-7679) 
McTEGGARTS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., Boston 
(227-2060) 

TBA — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston (782-6245) 
MINOTAUR — RYLES (UPSTAIRS), Inman Sq., Cambridge 
(876-9330) 

ED PERKINS TRIO — RYLES (DOWNSTAIRS), Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

MICKEY BLISS/DIGNEY FIGNUS/PRIME MOVERS /THE 
NEBULAS — SPIT, 13 Landsdowne St., Boston (262-2437) 

D. SHARPE GROUP — SPRINGFIELD’S, 1369 Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (354-8030) 

DISH — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Boston (266-0860) 

FAT CITY — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 
STEVE GOODMAN — THE TURTLE CAFE, 1274 Cambridge St., 
Inman Square, Cambridge (354-8599) 

SPOREY — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., Cambridge 
(492-7772) 

THE FRINGE — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9874) 


THURS., June 23 


Py - = — BESTCRUISE, Commonwealth Pier, Boston 
42-4265) 

THE FRIENDLY MISSILES — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9804) 

HIGH TIMES — ED BURKE’S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 
(566-9267) 

WRATHCHILD — CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston 
(523-9298) ; 
LESLIE CORNE — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston (742-7390 








SOUNDBOARD 


SUGAR RAY & THE BLUETONES — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 

Comm. Ave., Boston (566-9014) 

THE COPY KITTENS — GREEN ST. STATION, 131 Green St., 

Jamaica Plain (524-7939) 

ATLANTIC RHYTHM — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, 

Boston (247-0500) 

DANGEROUS BIRDS /BIRDSONGS OF THE MESOZOIC — INN 

SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 Cambridge St., Cambridge (491-7800) 

wine LITTLE BAND — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
1- ) 

JOHN CALE BAND/BOY’S LIFE — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 

J.F.K. St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge (661-9887) 

MAXIMUM DRIFT — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville 

(623-9508) 

THE REFLECTORS /DIGNEY FIGNUS/FLICKS — JUMPIN’ 

JACK FLASH, 88 Queensbury St., Boston (536-2509) 

CHICKEN CHOKERS — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., Allston 

(254-9737) 

BUZZARD 


GULCH — MCMAHON'S, 386 Market St., Brighton 
(782-5060) 


ENGLISH — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Church St., Cambridge 

LUI COLLINS /LIZ BRRHM — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Cambridge 

EASY STREET — THE PIER, 145 Northern Ave., Boston (426-7222) 
McTEGGARTS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., Boston 

THE LYRES/THE FUZZTONES — RATHSKELLAR, 528 Comm. 


Ave., Boston (247-8309) 

TEXAS INSTRUMENTS — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (782-6245) 

THE WHITE HEAT SWING ORCHESTRA — RYLES 
(UPSTAIRS), Inman Sq., Cambridge (876-9330) 

GREGG WALL/JOHN WHEATLEY QUARTET — RYLES 
(Downstairs), Inman Sq., GUARTET. (876-9330) 

CECILIA TENCONI 


— SATCH’S 43 Stanhope St., 
Boston (266-2929) 
/SEX EXECS /DREZNIAK — 


CHRISTMAS/NEW ROMANCE 

SPIT, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston (262-2437) 

KEN CERVENKA QUARTET —SPRINGFIELD’S, 1369 Cambridge 
St., Inman Sq., Cambridge ( 


(354-8030) 
UK. PASSIONS /BREAKFAST IN BED — STORYVILLE, 645 
Beacon St., Boston (266-0860) 
CUB KODA — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 
STEVE GOODMAN — THE TURTLE CAFE, 1274 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 
SIGN LANGUAGE — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge (492-7772) 
GARGONZ — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9874) 


FRI., June 24 


BIG SIXTEEN — BESTCRUISE, Commonwealth Pier, Boston 
(742-4265) 

SKAtterbrains — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
(254-9804) 

ATHENS — ED BURKE’S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566-9267) 
LIMBO RACE — CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston 
(523-9298) 

THE PENCILS — CHRISTOPHER'S, 1920 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(876-9180) 

SECRET ADMIRERS — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Boston (566-9014) 

DUKE ROBILLARD & THE PLEASURE KINGS — GREEN ST. 
STATION, 131 Green St., Jamaica Plain (524-7939) 

ATLANTIC RHYTHM — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, 
Boston (247-0500) 


BEAT RODEO/THE HI BEAMS — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 
1350 Cambridge St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

THE 11TH HOUR BLUES BAND — JACKS, 952 Mass., Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

MIDNIGHT TRAVELER — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 J.F.K. St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge (661-9887) 

THE REFLECTORS/THE PRISONERS — JUMBO’S, 1133 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9508) 

B. WILLIE SMITH /DOGMATICS — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 
Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 

SOUTHERN RAIL — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard St., Allston 
(254-9737) 

BUZZARD 


GULCH — MCMAHON'S, 386 Market St., Brighton 
(782-5060) 


posnr — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Church St., Cambridge 
(876- ) 

LUI COLLINS/LIZ BARHM — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Harvard 
Sq. (492-7679) 

EASY STREET — THE PIER, 145 Northern Ave., Boston (426-7222) 
McTEGGARTS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., Boston 
(227-2060) 

THE DARK /SKIN — RATHSKELLAR, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(247-8309) 

SPECIAL CONSENSUS — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (782-6245) 

BELLVISTA — RYLES (UPSTAIRS), Inman Sq., Cambridge 


(876-9330) 

— QUARTET — RYI_ES, Inman Sq., Cambridge 
(876- 
SONNY STANTON JAZZ GROUP — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope St., 
Boston (266-2929) 

LIZZIE BORDEN & THE AXES/DEL FUEGOS/RADIO 
NOVENA/THE CATCH — SPIT, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston 
(262-2437) 

THE BILLY DROOS/RATSO HARRIS QUARTET — 
SPRINGFIELDS, 1369 Beye St., Cambridge (354-8030) 

007 /DANGEROUS BIRDS / FINE CHINA — STORYVILLE, 645 
Beacon St., Boston (266-0806) 

CHRISTINE OHLMAN & THE SOUL ROCKERS — THE TAM, 
1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

THE GREY SARGENT DUO — TURTLE CAFE, Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (354-8599) 

MAGIC & THE REGGAE STARS — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 

JIMMY MOSHER QUINTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 


SAT., June 25 


FULL SAIL — BESTCRUISE, Commonwealth Pier, Boston 
(742-4265) 

JOHNNY A/STOUNCE — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9804) 

SILVER LINING — ED BURKE’S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 
(566-9267) 

THE REAL — CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston 
(523-9298) 

THE PENCILS — CHRISTOPHER'S, 1920 Mass. Ave., ew 
(876-9180) 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


17 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. 


NORTHSHORE A CAPELLA — CLARKE’S, 21 Merchant Row, 
Faneuil Hall (227-7800) 

SECRET ADMIRERS — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Boston (566-9014) 

THE FABULOUS ROYS — GREEN ST. STATION, 131 Green St., 
Jamaica Plain (524-7939) 

ATLANTIC RHYTHM — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, 


Boston (247-0500) 
COLD SHOULDER — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (491-9672) 
SKAtterbrains/CLASS ACTION — JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 
THE SHIRTS / THE CRABZ — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 J.F.K. 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge (661-9887) 
THE DREAM /AXMINSTER MOLLY — JUMBO’S, 1133 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9508) 
BERLIN AIRLIFT / ATHENS — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 
Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 

NORTHERN LIGHTS — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9737) 


THE REACH — MARK'’S PUB, 5 Spring St., Watertown (924-9728) 
JIM PLUNKETT — MCMAHON'S, 385 Market St., Brighton 
(782-5060) 

ENGLISH — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Church St., Cambridge 
(876-5353) 

LUI COLLINS/LIZ BRAHM — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Harvard 
Sq. (492-7679) 

EASY STREET — THE PIER, 145 Northern Ave., Boston (426-7222) 
McTEGGARTS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., Boston 
(227-2060) 
GLENN PHILLIPS BAND/XMAS — RATHSKELLAR, 528 
Comm., Ave., Boston (247-8309) 

SPECIAL CONSENSUS — RICHARD'S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston J aa 

BELL — RYLES (UPSTAIRS), Inman Sq., Cambridge 
(876-9330) re, 

— QUARTET — RYLES, Inman Sq., Cambridge 
SONNY STANTON JAZZ GROUP — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope St., 
Boston (266-2929) 

THE LIFTERS / THREE COLORS / JEFF & JANE 

HUDSON /SMEGMA & THE NUNZ — SPIT, 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston (262-2437) 

THE BILLY DROOS/RATSO HARRIS QUARTET — 
SPRINGFIELDS, 1369 Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030) 

RODS & CONES/SKIN/BAM BAM — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon 
St., Boston (266-0860) 

11TH HOUR BAND — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) A 

THE GREY SARGENT DUO — TURTLE CAFE, Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (354-8599) 

MAGIC & THE REGGAE STARS — WESTERN FRONT, 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 

JIMMY MOSHER QUARTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 
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STION THREE 


THE BOSTON PHOEN!™, Sf 


SATURDAY « JUNE 18 
HERE WE GO! 


LOU MIAMI 
& THE KOZMETIX 
FROM ENGLAND 


THE SMART 
CHRISTMAS 
DANCE PARTY 2.50 


: TUESDAY « JUNE 21 
NORTH AMERICAN TOUR 1983 


FREDDIE McGREGOR 


AND THE STUDIO ONE BAND 


with LENKY ROY AND ZION INITATION 
8:30 p.m. 7.50/8.50 


WEDNESDAY « JUNE 22 
FROM ENGLAND 


ANTI-NOWHERE LEAGUE 
WITH THE FREEZE 


AND STRANGLEHOLD 
A PROPER EVENING OUT — 3.50/4.50 


THURSDAY « JUNE 23 
BIG ISLAND BEAT! 


SUGAR MINOT 
EMPERORS CHOICE 


FRIDAY * JUNE 24 
JIM MORRISON FANS UNITE! 


THROUGH THE DOORS 


AND DAVID LEONARD GROUP 
2.50 ROCK PARTY 


SATURDAY « JUNE 25 
2.50 DANCE ROUNDUP! 


RUBBER RODEO 


LIZZY BORDEN & 
THE AXES 


PLANET STREET 


SUNDAY « JUNE 26 
ALL AGES SUNDAY 


NEGATIVE APPROACH 


JODIE FOSTER’S ARMY 
PROLETARIAT 


SORRY 
2 P.M. 5.00 


SUNDAY « JUNE 26 
SUNDAY NIGHT! 
DWANE OMARR 


witH FUNK-A-FFECTS 
CASH PRIZE TO THE LADY WITH 
THE HIGHEST MINI SKIRT! 
9 P.M. 4.00/5.00 


TUESDAY * JUNE 28 
NU MUSIK REVUE 
BOSTON’S FINEST LOCAL TALENT 
LOGIC - THE GLUONS 


LSD- JULIE & THE FLASHERS 
SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL BANDS 


WEDNESDAY « JUNE 29 
INDUBITABLY! 


ECHO & THE BUNNYMEN 
WITH LIMBO RACE 
6.50/7.50 





THURSDAY « JUNE 30 
RHYTHM AND ROLL 
EXTRAVAGANZA 


B. WILLIE SMITH 
AND THE BANGS 


PLANNING A PARTY? HAVE IT AT THE CHANNEL! 


COMING DISTRACTIONS 
(OR “PROF. PEABODY’S PLANS”) 
DULY 2.ncceccccccceee eccccecsees eccceceeseess coccecsecsecses svsessessnssnsensensessnseee I SO 
JULY 7..ccccrccccccecccccccccccessccescecceseese ecccccccccsocceced JOHNNY RIVERS 
JULY Qu .ccccccccsccccccccccecsscsserecsseseccese cccccccseccecseceecs ..NEW MODELS 
ALL AGES1................-BAD BRAINS 
OUR DAUGHTER’S WEDDING 


DOORS OPEN AT 8:30 PM — POSITIVE 1.0. REQUIRED 
TICKETS AT STRAWBERRIES, TICKETRON, NEWBURY 
COMICS, CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118, OUT OF TOWN, 
QUINCY ROCK & ROLL MARKET & THE CHANNEL 
EXCHANGE (NO SERVICE CHARGE HERE!) 




















- Fridays at 9:30 
Sat. 9 and 11 pm 
the 4 Funniest 


Comics in the Country 
Every Show! 





NICKS 
OMEDY 


482-0930 





100 Warrenton St., Boston 


NICKS seca ie” 


web IUD 


491-7313 


Sat., June 18 
Dance to Garage Funk 


AMERICAN BUSH 
MUSIC 
SKIN 










Wed., June 22 


KILSLUG 
ALL OR NOTHING 





Thure.. June 23 


COMMON FRONT 
RUFFMIX #4 
HOLY MEN 


Fri., June 24 
“Funk 'n’ Roll” 


DOWNTIME 


w/special guests: 
INTEGRATED 
CIRCUIT 


Sat., June 25 
50's, 60's, 70's 


yids only ar sal 


ote) i [em Wear vonage), ts 





MOVING TARGETS 
BUSTED STATUES 
SETH TIVAN DUO 
SHINI 


823 Main St., Cambridge 


491-7313 





Rathskeller 


528 Commonwealth Ave., 
247-8309 
“Home of the Hoodoo”’ 


Sat., June 18 
SPECIAL REUNION GIG! 


THE OUTLETS 


with PRIME MOVERS 


Sun., June 19 
Rebel Productions Presents 
from Wisconsin 
THE TAR BABIES 
from Maine 
VIOLATION 
with COMMON FRONT 
ALL AGESI! 
Doors Open at 1:00 PM 
At 8:00 — Over Twenty Only 
Benefit for 
Artsfeast ’83 


XMAS 
CHILDREN OF PARADISE 
BUSTED STATUES 
THREE COLORS 
MIMI JONES BAND 





PLAN 
RECORD RELEASE PARTY! 
With Guests 


THE LYRES 
Fri., June 24 
THE DARK 
SKIN 
at., June 
GLENN PHILLIPS 
BAND 
XMAS 


un., June 26 
THE UNATTACHED 
With Guests 












































Continued from page 24 

for violin and piano. 

THE PIER (426-6890), 145 Northern Ave., Bos- 
ton. June 18: Ocean. June 23-25: Easystreet. 
June 23-25: Panorama. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. Every Wed.: Boston comedy 
sampler. Every Thurs.: open mike. Every Fri. and 
Sat.: the Comedy All-Stars. 

PLAYERS’ PUB (734-4949), 5 Harvard St., 
Brookline. No cover or minimum. Wed.-Sat.: 
Biddy, guitar and vocals. 

POOH’S PUB (262-6911), 464 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. 

POWDERHORN LOUNGE (482-3896), 178 Milk 
St., Boston. 

PURCELL’S (523-2725), 25 School St., Boston. 
No cover, casual dress. Monday-Fri., 5-9 p.m and 
Sat. 6-10 p.m.: pianist Ray Stiles, '40s swing. 
PURPLE SHAMROCK (227-2060), 1 Union St., 
Boston. Happy hour, dinner, and entertainment. 
June 18: Joe and 

THE RAFT (452-7393), 5 E. Merrimac St., Lowell. 
THE RATHSKELLER (247-8309), 528 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. June 18: the Outlets, Prime 
Movers. June 19: benefit for Artsfeast '83 with 
Children of Paradise, Xmas, Three Colors, 
Broken Idies, and the Mimi Jones Band. 
RENDEZVOUS WITH THE BLUES (893-7171), 
596 Moody St., Waltham. June 18: Sugar Ray & 
the Bluetones. 

RICHARD’S PUB (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., 
Aliston. Wed.-Sun.: bluegrass music. 
RICHARD’S PUB, Rte. 60, Maiden Sq. June 18: 
Incredible 2-Man Band. 

RILEY’S (723-8371), 15 New Chardon St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat.: Nightlife, jazz and comedy. In 
the downstairs club, Thurs.-Sat.: comedy. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Camb. Live jazz nightly. Downstairs: 
Sundays: Bruce Barth Trio; also jazz brunch with 
Ed Perkins & Marshali Wood. Mondays: Ruthie 
Ristich Plus 3. Tuesdays and Wednesdays: Ed 
Perkins Trio. Thursdays: Greg Wall-John Wheat- 
ley Quartet. Fridays and Saturdays: Herman 
Johnson Quartet. Jazz brunch Sundays with Ed 
Perkins & Marshall Wood. Upstairs: June 18: 
ictus. June 19: Vitous, Tom McKinley, Bob 
Giulotti, and Mike Zilber. June 20: Mike Metheny 
Quintet. June 21: Greg Greenway. June 22: 
Minotaur. June 23: the Jane Doe Band. June 24 
and 25: Belivista, with Peter Calo. 

SANDY BERMAN’S JAZZ REVIVAL (922-7515), 
54 Cabot St., Beverly. Every Mon.: open jam 
session. June 18: Joe Dixon, Maxine Sullivan. 
June 19: pianist Adam Makowicz and drummer 
Alan Dawson. June 21: Puttin’ on the Ritz, swing 
vocals. June 22: Cub Koda, Maynard Silva Band. 
June 23: country artists. June 24: Phil Wilson, 
Makoto Ozone, Terri Lynn carrington, nad John 
Lockwood. June 25: guitarist Larry Coryell and 
violinist Michal Urbaniak. 

SATCH’S (266-2929), 43 Stanhope St., Boston. 
Sunday jazz brunch with Cecilia Tenconi and 
David Kikoski. Tuesdays at 8 p.m.: improv- 
Boston, improvisational comedy with audience 
participation; $3. June 18: vocalist Shawnn. June 
23: the Collaboration, improv comedy. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Dancing, no dress code. 
Tues.: D.J. Sullivan. Wed.: Carlo Savero Band. 
Thurs. and Fri.: Jim Sands (oldies). Sat.: Cario 
Savero Band. Sun.: the Jazz Band Ball, Dixieland. 
SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS (584-1693), Westgate 
Mali, Brockton. Entertainment Tues.-Sun. at 8 
p.m. (closed Mon.). Dancing. Fridays: J.D., Billy 
and Ken. June 18: the Make, Hi Beams. 
SHERATON-BOSTON (236-2000), Prudential 
Center, Boston. Doubles features singer-pianist 
Cyndia Shook and pianist Mary Morgan nightly. 
in the Turning Point, Terry Hooley is at the piano 
bar daily, 3:30-8:30 p.m. 

SOMEWHERE 295 Franklin St., Boston. Jazz 
Mon. nights with pianist Michele Feidheim. 

THE SPACE (423-6688), 8 Thayer St., South End, 
Boston. Reggae every week. 

SPIT (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Dance to P/NW, rock, and reggae. Open Wed- 
Sat. 10 p.m. - 1:37 a.m. DJs: Wed., Albert O. 
Thurs., Tom Lane. Fri., Oedipus. Sat., Tony V. 
Wed., video concerts. 

SPRINGFIELD’S (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Inman Sq., Camb. Sun.: Grover Mooney & 
Moon Unit. Mon.: Mili, Latin jazz. Tues.: jam 
session. June 18: D# Group. 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Comedy Thurs.-Sat., open mike Sun. Cover $3- 
$5. 

STORYVILLE (266-0860), 645 Beacon St., Ken- 
more Sq., Boston. Casual dress. Blues, rock. 
June 18: the Dark, Sandman. June 23: U.K. 
Passions. 

STOUFFER’S BEDFORD GLEN HOTEL 
(275-5500), 44 Middlesex Turnpike, exit 42N off 
Rte. 128, Bedford. Jazz Wednesdays, 4-7 p.m., 
for listening and dancing; no cover. June 22: 
Herb Pomeroy. 

THE TAM (277-0962), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Food, drink, and live music. June 18: 
Tremendous Richard. June 19: Sugar Ray & the 
Biuetones. 

THOMPSON'S CHOWDER HOUSE (227-9660), 
300 North Market Bidg., Faneuil Hall Market- 
place. Fridays and Saturdays: Mike Thayer. 
THUNDERBIRD (649-6751), Middlesex Ad., 
Tyngsboro. 

TOM FOOLERY (236-4104), 102 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. 

TRADER ALAN’S FIFTH WHEEL (388-1696), 
Rte. 495 and Rte. 150, Amesbury. June 18: 
Southern Spur. June 19: American Flyer. June 
20-25: Liz Boardo Show. June 26: Bushwhack 
Country Band. 

TURTLE CAFE (354-8599), 1271 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Camb. Jazz Fri. and Sat. nights; no 
cover. Jazz/dinner combination, by reservation, 
ae ee Bruce Katz & David 


pe SAM'S (925-2585), 296 Nantasket Ave., 
Nantasket. June 18: Berlin Airlift. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Camb. Jazz, reggae, funk, new wave, and 
Latin; two dance floors. June 18: Lenky Roy & 
Jah Ma Roots, reggae. June 19: Samambaia. 
June 21: Constant Change. June 22: Storey, 
reggae. June 23: Sign Language. June 24 and 25: 
Magic & the Reggae Stars. June 26: Sound 
Effects. 

WILLOW (623-9874), 699 Broadway, Somerville. 
Jazz entertainment seven nights; Nancy 
Holroyde, folk guitarist, every Sat. at 5 p.m.; jam 
session with Blue Silver every Sun. at 3 p.m. 
Cover varies. June 18: Robert Kaufman Quartet. 
June 19: Trombone Madness. June 20 and 21: 


trumpeter Ted Curson. June 22: the Fringe. June 
23: Gargonz, with George Garzone and Jerry 
Bergonzi. June 24 and 25: Jimmy Mosher. June 
26: Steve Grant. 

THE WINERY (523-3994), Lewis Wharf, off 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Proper casual attire, no 
cover or minimum. Entertainment nightly from 9 
p.m. 





ANCE 


~ PARTICIPATION 


MONDAYS 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE with the Royal 
Scottish Dance Society, every Mon., 8:15 p.m. at 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Beginners welcome; 
call 491-6084. Admission $2.50. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS — 
folk dancing every Mon., 8 p.m. at the Concord 
Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Music by 
Yankee Ingenuity; caller Tony Parkes. Admission 
$3.50; call 275-1879. 


TUESDAYS 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
each Tues. at 7:45 p.m., sponsored by the 
Country Dance Society, at Brimmer & May Gym, 
69 Middlesex Rd., Chestnut Hill. Admission 
$3.25; live music. Call 235-6181. Last of series 
June 21. 
SUFI DANCE AND MEDITATION at 8 p.m. at 

‘Wips Brooks House, Harvard Yard, Camb. Call 
v22-0800 for information. 
JAZZ DANCE, 6:45-7:30 p.m. at the Boston 
YWCA, 140 Clarendon St., Boston. Admission 
$2; call 536-7940. 


WEDNESDAYS 

FOLK DANCE (631-7821), 8 p.m. at Crombie St. 
Church, Salem. Admission $2; call 777-2793. 
LINE, FOLK, AND DANCING FOR 
SENIORS every Wed., 2-3 p.m. at Hill House, 74 
Joy St., Boston (227-5838). Free; refreshments. 
No partners necessary. 

DANCE FREE — dance in a smoke- and alcohol- 
free environment to a wide variety of music, 
7:30-10:30 p.m. at Christ Church, 0 Garden St., 
Harvard Sq., Camb. Admission $4; call 491-4195. 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES, & p.m. at First 
Church Congregational, Mason and Garden Sts., 
Camb. Live music. Admission $3; call 235-6181. 


THURSDAYS 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
every Thurs., 8 to 11 p.m. Boston Repertory 
Ballet Studio, 4th floor, 595 Mass. Ave., Central 
Square, Cambridge. 

Sponsored by the Folk Arts Center of New 
England (491-6084); $3.50. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE at & p.m. at 
Unitarian-Universalist Church, Salem. Admission 
$2; call 745-2229. 

SQUARES & CONTRAS — 8 p.m. at Daley MDC 
Skating Rink, Nonantum Road, Brighton. Live 
music, caller Todd Whittemore. Admission $3; 
call 926-3023. 





FRIDAYS 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE at 8 
p.m. at Brimmer & May Gym, Chestnut Hill, 
Sponsored by the Folk Arts Center of New 
England (491-6084); $3.50. 

DANCE FRIDAY, 8:30-11:30 p.m. at Joy of 
Movement, 23 Main St., Watertown. Free-style 
barefoot dancing to all kinds of music. No 
smoking or drinking. Admission $3.50, children 
free. Call 924-9443 (Friday night only). 


SATURDAYS 
DANCE ESPRIT — free-form dancing, 9 p.m.- 
midnight at 670 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. 
Admission $2.50; call 522-8300. 
BALLROOM, SWING, AND LATIN DANCING 
every Sat. night at Vaughan’s, 393 Boylston St., 
Boston (Arthur Murray Studio) (266-6464). In- 
struction, dancing, refreshments, door prizes. 
Jackets required for men. Admission 


SATURDAY/18 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES, 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Live music. 
by Yankee ingenuity. Admission $5; 
call 275-1879. The last such dance this season. 


SUNDAY/19 
SQUARES & CONTRAS, 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord, with live music 
and caller Jacob Bloom. Admission $3; call 
776-7579. Potluck dinner at 5:30 p.m. 


FRIDAY/24 
SINGLES DANCE, 8:30 p.m. at Holiday Inn, 


Club, 1270 Boyiston St., Boston. Admission $1. 


PERFORMANCE 


SATURDAY/18 
MENSCHWERKS, a New York-based dance 
group, performs at 8 p.m. at Mass. College of Art, 
364 Brookline Ave., Boston. Tickets $5 to benefit 
Amnesty international. 


SUNDAY/19 
FORRAS, with folk dancers and musicians from 














Ave., Camb. Tickets $5-$7: call 628-4404. 


FRIDAY/24 

DANCE GALLERY presents a “gallery of human 
Portraits in dance” tonight and tomorrow at 8 
p.m. at Joy of Movement, 536 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Camb. Tickets $5; call 492-7578. 
DANCE COLLECTIVE gives a 10th anniversary 
concert, with works by its four resident choreo- 
graphers, tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at 
Boston University Theater, 264 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $6 and $8; call 451-0694. 


SATURDAY/25 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL presents 
“Winners,” with dances by Rosann Kraus, Debra 
Roth, Leon Collins, Richard Dickinson, and 
Adrienne Hawkins, at 8:30 p.m. at Jacob's Pillow, 
Becket. Tickets $5; call 413-243-0745. 








VENTS 


SATURDAY/18 
FRIENDS OF BELLE ISLE MARSH and the 
Metropolitan District Commission sponsor a 
clean-up of Belle isle Marsh meeting at 10 a.m. at 
the Bennington St. entrance to the marsh in East 
Boston. Free; call 567-5854. 
BOOK SALE, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. today at the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Sq., in the courtyard. 
Books on all subjects, 25¢ and up. 
CREATIVE ARTS FESTIVAL, with art, music, 
dance, and poetry, with potluck lunch 1-2:30 p.m. 
and the program 2:30-5 p.m. at Elizabeth 
Peabody House, 277 Broadway, Somerville. 
Sponsored by Eckankar Center of Greater 
Boston. Donation $2; call 489-3067. 
CHOWDER AND MUSIC FESTIVAL, today and 
tomorrow, noon-5 p.m. at the Rocky Neck Art 
Colony, with free chowder, music by Al 
Boudreau, Larry Garland, Urban Assault, and 
others, and arts and crafts demonstrations. Free; 
call 283-4833. 
THE BLUENOSE Ii, a Nova Scotian tall ship, will 
be moored at New England Aquarium dock, 
today through June 22. 
OLYMPIC FIELD DAY, with sports clinics, tennis 
and softball matches, and demonstrations, 10 
a.m.-7 p.m. at Mt. Ida Junior College, Newton. 
Admission $2, children $1; call 523-3060. Rain 
date June 19. 
ST. BOTOLPH STREET FAIR, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
along St. Botolph St., Boston, with music by the 
Boston Jazz Conspiracy, the Wild Turkey String 
Band, and the St. Botolph String Quartet, 
jugglers, food, crafts, T-shirts, and balloons. 
BOSTON BISEXUAL WOMEN’S NETWORK 
sponsors a contingent for all bisexuals in the 
June 18 Gay Pride march and rally. Meet at 11 
a.m. at the Boston Public Library, Boylston and 
Exeter Sts., Boston. 
CAPE COD CHOWDER FESTIVAL, 1-5 pm. at 
the Cape Cod Melody Tent, with ail the chowder 
you can eat, a beer, soft drink, cranberry juice, 
coffee, and homemade ice cream. Live entertain- 
ment. Admission $3, under 12, $2 to benefit the 
Easter Seals Society of Cape Cod. Rain date 
dune 19. Call 775-9100. 


SUNDAY/19 

COCKTAIL SIP and drawing benefit to benefit 
the Morgan James Anti-Discrimination Legal 
Fund, 6 p.m.-midnight at the Caribbean Cultural 
Center, 1000 Biue Hill Ave., Dorchester. Music by 
Elroy R.C. Smith of WILD. Donation $6; call 
265-9784 or 773-0555. 

ALL-BREED DOG SHOW, sponsored by the 
Middlesex County Kennel Club, starting at 9 a.m. 
at the Edith McCarthy Junior High School, Rte. 4 
at the Rte. 3 rotary, Chelmsford. Admission $2, 
under 12 $1; call 897-7531 or 668-4454. 


MONDAY/20 
MOBILIZATION FOR SURVIVAL and other 
Mass. groups sponsor a non-violent civil-disobe- 
dience protest at the GTE plant, Westboro, 
manufacturers of communication systems for 
first-strike weapons; part of Disarmament Action 
Day. Cali 354-0008 for more information. 


TUESDAY/21 
ELIZABETH SWADOS’S A Summer Fable, a new 
work by Swados with 150 singers and mimes, will 
be performed at 8 p.m. at Museum Wharf, Fort 
Point Channel, Boston, as part of the second 
annual solstice celebration of the arts at Fort 
Point Channel. Tickets $6, seniors $2, under 12 
free; call 426-8181. Raindate June 22. 
RICHARD SIMMONS, the TV exercise man, 
makes an appearance at 11 a.m. at Blooming- 
dale’s Fashion Apparel Store, 55 Boylston St., 
Chestnut Hill, and invites the public to join him in 
a 45-minute exercise session. 
STOP THE KLAN MEETING to mobilize against 
the Kian rally to be held June 25 in New Britain, 
CT; at 7 p.m. at the Community Church of 
Boston, 565 Boylston St., Boston. Sponsored by 
the John Brown Anti-Kian Committee; call 
782-0445. 





WEDNESDAY/22 
HARBOR DANCE CRUISE, sailing on the Com- 
monwealth from Long Wharf Boston at 7:45 p.m. 
and returning 10:45 p.m., with music by the 
Winiker Swing Orchestra and the Boston Break- 
ers football team as special guests. Cash bar; 
refreshments. Cost $18 to benefit the Greater 
Boston Diabetes Society; call 731-2972 for more 
information and tickets. Rain or shine (covered 
decks). 
“DANCE FOR HEART,” exercise dancing from 
noon to 1:15 p.m. on Copley Plaza, as a 
fundraiser for the American Heart Assn. For 
details call 267-5358. 
STUDEBAKER MIME COMPANY wiil present its 
original theater pieces at 3:45 and 7 p.m. at 
Martin Luther King School, 100 Putnam St., 
Camb., as part of the Cambridge River Festival. 
Free; call 498-9033. 


SATURDAY/25 
POPEYE BIRTHDAY PARADE AND LOOKALIKE 
CONTEST sponsored by the Cambridge Arts 
Council and Off the Wall Cinema, with the parade 
beginning at noon at the Central Sq. Fire Station, 
350 Mass. Ave., Camb., featuring lookalike and 
act-alike contests involving Popeye, Olive Oyi, 
Brutus, and Wimpy. Registration fee for lookalike 
contestants $3; call 498-9033. 
TEACH-IN sponsored by the Ad Hoc Committee 
for a Safe Boston Harbor, focusing on nuclear 
weapons in Boston Harbor, whether the Navy will 
bring jobs to Boston, and other topics, 1-4 p.m. 
at Waterfront Park, across from Quincy Market, 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Bring a blanket or chair 
and lunch. Free; call 661-6130. 
ABCD FOSTER GRANDPARENT PROGRAM 
sponsors a night at the Boston Pops, with John 
Williams conducting and Peter Paul & Mary 
performing, at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, Boston. 
Tickets $12-$25 to benefit Action for Boston 
Community Development; call 357-6000, ext. 
501. 
BENEFIT AUCTION to pay off the mortgage on 
Koussevitsky's Seranak estate in Lenox, now 
owned by the BSO, at 2 p.m. at Seranak, with 
preview 9 a.m.-noon. Admission $5. Cocktail 
preview June 24, 6-9 p.m. at Seranak; $15. 
WOMEN, INC., an agency serving women with 
drug and alcohol problems, holds a fundraising 
auction at 1 p.m. at the Harriet Tubman House, 
566 Columbus Ave., Boston. Food, raffle, live 
entertainment, free admission; call 442-6166. 
HIKE FOR LIFE TO FIGHT A.LD.S., eight-mile 
hike through the Blue Hills in Canton to benefit 
the AIDS Action Committee of the Fenway 
Community Health Center. Starting at 9 a.m. at 
the Blue Hills Ski Area, off exit 64N, Rte. 128, 
Milton. Sponsored by the Chiltern Mountain 
Club; call 864-0823 or 864-9781 for more 
information. 
MOONLIGHT HARBOR CRUISE, 9 p.m.-mid- 
night sponsored by the Hawthorne Youth and 
Community Center, Roxbury. Tickets $12 to 
benefit the Hawthorne Center and Positive 
Women; call 427-0613. 


SUNDAY/26 
JAPANESE TEA CEREMONY demonstration at 
3 p.m. at the Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Free; call 934-6634. 





ETAWAYS 








ART TREK to the North Shore sponsored by the 
institute of Contemporary Art, June 26, 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., with visits to artist studios. Cost $30; call 
266-5152. 

ARNOLD ARBORETUM, on the Arborway, Ja- 
maica Plain, offers a van tour every Wed. at 2 
p.m. Buy tickets in the Hunnewell Visitor Center, 
at the main gate. Cost $1.50; call 524-1718. 
BICYCLE RIDES, short and easy, will be offered 
on Sundays, July through Sept., starting at the 
monument on the Cambridge Common, noon-3 
p.m. Admission $5; bring lunch. Call 498-9828 for 
information. 

BICYCLE RIDES, rough and unpaved, will be 
Offered June 19 at 10 a.m., leaving from 
Hammond Pond, Hammond Pond Parkway & 
Rte. 9, Chestnut Hill, behind the Chestnut Hill 
Mall. Call 497-2060. 

BICYCLE TOURS of Martha's Vineyard will be 
offered July-October; $130 includes food and 
lodging for a weekend. Call 731-5260. 
BICYCLING outings and clinics with the Nashoba 
Valley Pedaiers; membership $10 a year. Write 
Box 398, Acton 01720. 

BICYCLING RALLY, the New England Area 
Ralley, to be held Aug. 12-14 at Worcester State 
College, Chandler St., Rte. 122, Worcester. Fees 
$10-$60; reservations necessary by July 1. Send 
SASE to Linda Harvey, 16 Clinton St., Salem, NH 
03079. 

BRUNSWICK MUSIC THEATER, 
through Aug. 28 at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
ME. Tickets $8.50-$11; call 207-725-8796. 
Through June 26: South Pacific. 

CANOEING with the Boston Ski & Sports Club; 
instruction available. Call 734-6726. 
CANOEING with the Charles River Canoe 
Service, 2401 Comm. Ave., Auburndale, instruc- 
tion and day trips; call 965-5110. Upcoming trips 
May 14, ipswich River, and May 21, Nashua 
River; cost $17.50. 

CODMAN HOUSE (259-8843), Codman Ad., 
Lincoin, built in 1741, is open Wed.-Sun., noon-5 
p.m. Admission $2. 

COMMUNITY BOATING (523-1038), 21 Em- 
bankment Rd. (on the Esplanade near Charies 
Circle), Boston, offers memberships at 
$35/month or $100/season, including instruction 
and boat rental. 

THE COMPUTER MUSEUM (467-4036), 1 Iron 
Way, Mariboro, is open 1-6 p.m. Sun.-Fri., with 
exhibits from the abacus to the silicon chip. 
Admission free. 

CRANBERRY WORLD (747-2350), Water St., 
Plymouth, is open daily, including holidays, 9:30 
a.m.-5 p.m., through Nov. 30. Daily cooking 
demonstrations and free cranberry refresh- 
ments. Admission free. 

HERON CENSUS of the Boston Harbor area 
June 19, July 3, 17, and 31, Aug. 14 and 28, Sept. 
4 and 18, and Oct. 2 and 16. Observers are 
needed to count herons; call 628-8990. 
LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK offers 
several historical tours, including a Mill and 
Canal Tour. Free; call 459-1000. The Park Visitor 
Center is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
NASHOBA VALLEY WINERY (369-0885), 
Damonmill Sq., West Concord, MA, Rte. 62, near 
Rte. 2, offers free tours and tastings of New 
oo 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri-Sun. 


Cup STUReEDed VLLAGE (47-5900), Rte. 20 

West, Sturbridge, near Mass. Turnpike exit 9, re- 
creates an early 19th-century New England town, 
with many live exhibits and houses. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
= Admission $7.50; under 12, $3.50; under 5, 


STRAWBERY BANKE (603-436-8010), Marcy 
St., Portsmouth, NH. Historic neighborhood and 
Continued on page 30 
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REHEARSAL SPACE AVAILABLE 


For Bands & Musicians 
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Continued from page 29 

museum, with over 30 buildings. Admission $5, 
children $2.50, seniors $4. 

SUB 81G OUTING CLUB, for outdoor enthusiasts 
of all ages, takes informal hiking, canoeing, or 
biking trips every weekend, with annual dues of 
$10. Call 354-1281 or 862-0026 for details. 
WALKING TOURS are offered by Traliside 
Museum, 1904 Canton Ave., Milton (333-0690). 
Admission $3; reservations necessary. June 15, 
1-3 p.m.: tour of the old Civilian Conservation 
Corps camp. 

WALKING TOURS by Boston by Foot 
(367-2345), Tuesdays through Sundays; $4 each 
tour. Freedom Trail Tour begins Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat. at 10 a.m. and Sun. at 2 p.m. at the 
Samuel Adams statue on Congress St., between 
Faneuil Hall and Boston City Hall. Beecon-Hill 
Tour begins Tues., Thurs., and Sat. at 10 a.m., 
Wed. and Fri. at 5:30 p.m., and Sun. at 2 p.m. at 
foot of State House steps, Beacon St. Copley 
Square Tour begins Wed. at noon and Sun. at 2 
p.m. on steps of Trinity Church, facing Copley Sq. 


Hall and Boston City Hall. Also, a Children’s 
Tour for ages 8-12 begins Sun. at 2 p.m. at the 
Samuel Adams statue; $2. Tour of the Month, 
Longwood-Cottage Farm, June 26 at 2 p.m., 
meeting at Christ Church, Chapel and Colchester 
Sts., Brookline; $5. 

WALKING TOUR of the Back Bay begins 
Sundays at 11 a.m. at the Prudential Center 
Visitor Center, plaza level, Boston. Admission $3 
includes guidebook and map of Boston. Spon- 
sored by Greater Boston Convention and Tourist 
Bureau; call 267-6446. 

WALKS sponsored by Peabody Museum of 
Salem, led by Sarah Fraser Robbins, 
Wednesdays 9:30-11:30 a.m.; cost $5. Call 
745-1876 for reservations and exact locations. 
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CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY/18 
YELLOW BARN MUSIC FESTIVAL opens with a 





concert by Andie Musik, the chamber quintet, of 
music by Schumann, Haydn, Beethoven, and 
Jersy Sapieyevski at 8 p.m. at the Yellow Barn, 
Putney, VT. Tickets $6; call 802-387-6637. 
GUITARIST ROBERT SQUIRES plays music by 
Bach, Napoleon Coste, Frank Martin, and Joa- 
quin Rodrigo at 8 p.m. at Hammond Castle 
Museum, 80 Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Ad- 
mission $5.50; call 283-7673. 

NEWTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA performs 
music by Hummel, Nicolai, Tchaikovsky, 


Hatch Shell on the Esplanade, Boston, with 
trumpeter Charlies Schieuter and the Newton 
Choral Society. Free. 


SUNDAY/19 
YOUNG PERFORMERS ASSN. holds a fundrais- 
er at 4 p.m. at the Women’s City Club, 40 Beacon 
St., Boston, with chamber works for violin, viola, 
and cello performed by New England Con- 
servatory students and champagne. Reserva- 
tions $15; call 367-0529. 


TUESDAY/21 

APPLE HILL CHAMBER PLAYERS play 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Brahms at 8 p.m. at the 
Louise Shonk Kelly Concert Barn, two miles 
north of Rte. 9 between East Sullivan and Nelson, 
NH. Free; call 603-847-3371. 

MASTERWORKS CHORALE SUMMER SING at 
8 p.m. at Temple Isaiah, 55 Lincoln St., 
Lexington. Admission $2; call 646-0380. Tonight: 
Allen Lannom conducts open reading of 
Mendelssohn's Elijah. 


THURSDAY/23 

MEZZO MARJORIE McDERMOTT and pianist 
Angela Vanstory perform songs with French 
texts by Mozart, Barber, Poulenc, and Duparc at 
12:15 p.m. at Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
280 the Fenway, Boston. Free. 

CONCERT CRUISE, sponsored by Water Music, 
sails at 6:30 and 8 p.m. from Long Wharf, Boston. 
Admission $5.50 each sailing or $8.50 for both; 
call 876-8742. Tonight: the Bay Chamber Or- 
chestra plays a ‘Salute to the Tall Ship San Juan 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON pre- 
sents violinist Monic Kensta, clarinettist Aline 
Benoit, and pianist David Witten in selections by 
Bart6k and Stravinsky at 12:30 p.m. at its 
auditorium at 600 Atlantic Ave., near South Sta., 
Boston. Free. 


SUNDAY/26 
PIANISTS BARBARA AND GERHARDT SUHR- 
STEDT perform four-hand piano music by 
Warlock, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Ravel, and De- 


bussy at 5 p.m. at the French Library, 53 
Mariborogh St., Boston. Tickets $5; call 
266-4351. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY faculty mem- 
bers — violinist Eric Rosenbilith, cellist Michael 


6 p.m. at Castle Hill, Ipswich (follow Rte. 1A 
toward Castle Hill and Crane Beach). Part of the 
summeriong Castle Hill Festival. Tickets $10- 
$15; call 356-4070. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


SATURDAY/18 
MARSHALL TUCKER BAND performs at 5 and 9 
p.m. at South Shore Music Circus, Cohasset. 
Tickets $15; call 383-1400. 
JOHN WILLIAMS CONDUCTS THE BOSTON 
POPS tonight at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall. Tickets 
$4.50-$17; call 266-1492. 
SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD presents 
its songwriter and Philo recording artist Jon 
Gailmor at 9 p.m. at Church of St. Andrew, 
Lafayette St., Rte. 114, Marblehead. Admission 
$3. 
COMPOSER GEORGE RUSSELL presents the 
world premiére of a 45-minute suite, The African 
Game, at 8 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 
Newbury St., Boston. Tickets $7.50. 


SUNDAY/19 
AIR SUPPLY, the Australian group, performs 
today at 4 and 8 p.m. and tomorrow and Tues. at 
8 p.m. at South Shore Music Circus, Cohasset. 
Tickets $20 today, $18.50 tomorrow and Tues.; 
call 383-1400. 
THE BOSTON POPS, conducted by film com- 
poser Lionel Newman, tonight and tomorrow at 8 
p.m. at Symphony Hall. Tickets $4.50-$17; call 
266-1492. 
BOSTON GAY MEN’S CHORUS performs popu- 
lar music, Broadway selections, English 
madrigals, and more at 3 p.m. at Emmanuel 
Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Tickets $5 and 
$8; call 426-9371. 


MONDAY/20 

THE U.S. STEEL CELLO ENSEMBLE will per- 
form 11 a.m.-1 p.m. at the west end of Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, Boston. 

VOCALIST SHEILA JORDAN, pianist Steve 
Kuhn, and bassist Harvie Swartz perform at 9 
and 11 p.m. as part of the Jazz in the Pudding 
series at the Hasty Pudding Club, 12 Holyoke St., 
Harvard Sq., Camb. Admission $6; call 876-8923. 








DOWNTOWN JAZZ ORCHESTRA, an 18-piece 
big band, performs 7:30-9:30 p.m. at Jamaica 
Plain High School, Williams and Washington Sts., 
Jamaica Plain. Admission $3, elderly or under 13, 
$1 to benefit Jamaica Plain Community Schools; 
call 524-0841. 


TUESDAY/21 

CHICAGO appears at 6 p.m. on the Boston 
Common as part of Concerts on the Common, 
sponsored by Miller High Life. Tickets $10.50 & 
$12.50; call 426-6666. 

MAXINE FELDMAN and ELLIOT PILSHAW & 
LORIN SKLAMBERG perform a Gay and Lesbian 
Musical Extravaganza at 7:30 p.m. at Martin 
Luther King School, 120 Putnam Ave., Camb. 
Donation $6 to benefit Am Tikva, gay and lesbian 
Jewish community; call 782-8894 or 628-3986. 


WEDNESDAY/22 

HARRY ELLIS DICKSON conducts the Boston 
Pops, with pianist David Deveau, at 8 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall. Tickets $4.50-$17; call 
266-1492. 

LAWRENCE WELK SHOW STARS, including 
accordionist Myron Floren, Guy & Raina, Bobby 
& Elaine, Joe Feeney, and Ava Barber, perform at 
2 and 8 p.m. at South Shore Music Circus, 
Cohasset. Tickets $$13.50; call 383-1400. 
VICTORIAN PARLOR SONGS will be presented 
by Emily Romney and Elise Jackendorf at 7 p.m. 


at Curry College's Hafer Academic Center, 107 1° 


Blue Hill Ave., Rte. 138, Milton. Free; call 
333-0500. 

JAZZBOAT sails at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. from 
Commonwealth Pier, Boston, sponsored by 
Water Music. Admission $8.50 each sailing or 
$12.50 for both; call 876-8742. Tonight: Woody 
Herman and his Thundering Herd, Dick Johnson 
& Dave McKenna. 


THURSDAY/23 
JOHN WILLIAMS CONDUCTS THE BOSTON 
POPS at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, with special 
guest the Canadian Brass. Tickets $4.50-$17; 
call 266-1492. 
BOBBY SHORT AND BARBARA COOK will sing 
at 8 p.m. at South Shore Music Circus, Cohasset. 
Tickets $14; call 383-1400. 
SONGWRITERS Si KAHN and HAZEL DICKENS 
perform at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland 
and Quincy Sts., Camb., sponsored by Len 
Rothenberg and Concord Productions. Tickets 
$7.50; call 547-5704. 
MICHAEL HAYES QUINTET performs at 8 p.m. 
at Boston University’s Morse Auditorium, 602 
Comm. Ave., Boston, as part of Arts Feast '83. 
Admission $4 and $6; call 576-2360. 





FRIDAY/24 
ARGENTINIAN SINGER-SONGWRITER SUNI 
PAZ and her group, plus Marta Rodriguez of 
Puerto Rico, will perform at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Tower Auditorium, UMass/Huntington Ave. 
Campus, 625 Huntington Ave., near Brigham 
Circle, Boston. Tickets $7; call 522-1464, 
492-8699, or 427-7175. 
JOHN WILLIAMS CONDUCTS THE BOSTON 
POPS at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hail, with BSO 
cellist Joel Moerschel. Tickets $4.50-$17; call 
266-1492. 
COMEDIAN DAVID BRENNER and THE 
SMOTHERS BROTHERS perform tonight at 8 
p.m. and tomorrow at 5 and 9 p.m. at South 
Shore Music Circus, Cohasset. Tickets $17.50; 
call 383-1400. 
CABARET JAZZBOAT, sponsored by Water 
Music, sails at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. from Long 
Wharf, Boston. Admission $9.50 each sailing or 
$15 for both; call 876-8742. Tonight: the Ed-Bill- 
Bo Winiker Swing Orchestra, Razmataz. 
FIRST ANNUAL IRISH FOLK FESTIVAL, today 
through Sun., 10 a.m.-11 p.m. each day, at the 
Fairgrounds, Great Barrington, with per- 
formances by Tommy Makem & Liam Clancy, the 
Dubliners, Barleycorn, Claddagh, Barley Bree, 
Dermot O'Brien, and the Bards. Admission 
$12.50 per day or $25 for all three days; call 
242-0818 or 242-1556 for more information. 


SATURDAY/25 
SONGWRITER CINDY KALLET, Folk Legacy 
recording artist, performs as part of Saturday 
Night in Marblehead at 9 p.m. at the Church of St. 
Andrew, Lafayette St., Rte. 114, Marblehead. 
Admission $3. 

CONTEMPORARY IMPROVISATIONS by per- 
cussionist Jeff Fischer and reed player Frank 
Nizzari at 8 p.m. at Kaji Aso Studio, 40 St. 
Stephen St., Boston. Free; call 247-1719. 
REGGAE PARTY, with Carlton Bryan & 
Crossroads, Lenky Roy & Jah-Ma Roots, the |- 
Tones, and DJ Black Star Liner of WBRS, at 8 
p.m. at the Boston Center for the Arts, Tremont 
and Berkeley Sts., South End. Tickets $12 to 
benefit Mel King for Mayor. Call 267-3759. 
POLISH AND INTERNATIONAL MUSIC will be 
performed in a benefit concert to defray medical 
costs for a 2-year-old Polish girl, Agnieszka 
Jankowski, at 8 p.m. at First and Second Church, 
66 Marlborough St., Boston. Performers include 
jazz pianist Adam Makowicz, violinist Magdalena 
Suchecka, pianist Kathleen Supové, and others. 
Tickets $10; call 593-4584, 452-2564, 889-2501, 
or 268-4355. 

PETER, PAUL & MARY are the special guests of 
the Boston Pops, conducted by John Williams, at 
8 p.m. at Symphony Hall. Tickets $4.50-$17; call 
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Sat., June 18 8:30 — 1 a.m. 
“Tribute to Joe Dixon” 
Clarinetist from Lynn 
formerly with Tommy Dorsey 
& Bunny Berrigan 
JOE DIXON 
Eddie Condon’s drummer 
BUZZY DROOTIN 


Fats Waller pianist 
HENRY “THINS” FRANCIS 


Sun., June 19 6-10 p.m. - 
FAMILY NIGHT 
Firet Time Together 
ADAM MAKOWICZ/piano 
ALAN DAWSON/drums 
Tues., June 218 — 11:30 pm 
SHOWCASE 


PUTTIN’ ON THE RITZ 
featuring DARYL BOSTEELS 
No Cover! Happy Hour 6-8 p.m. 
Wed., June 22 8:30 — 1 a.m. 
“Tribute to the late J.B. Hutto” 


CUB KODA BAND 
MAYNARD SILVA BAND 

































LARRY CORYELL/cuitar 






: Sun., June 26 
HAL McINYRE 16-PIECE ORCHESTRA 


.©’ 54 Cabot St., Beverly 922-7515 


Thurs., June 23 8:30 — 1 a.m. 
From Kansas City 
“Boss of the Biues”’ 

Composer “Shake Rattle & Roil’’ 


BIG JOE 
TURNER 


a 24 8:30 — 1a.m. 

Expatriate from Paris 
Recorded with King Oliver 

Incredible 81-year saxophonist 


BENNY WATERS 
SANDY’S ALL-STARS 
PHIL WILSON/Trombone 
ALAN DAWSON/brums, 
WHIT BROWNE / bass 
MAKOTO OZONE on Steinwa 
Sat., June 25 Virtuoso Duo 

















MICHAL URBANIAK/ 
Jazz Violin 
“A Tribute to Django Reinhardt 
& Stephane Grapeili” 
2 Shows — 7:30 & 10:30 


Take Rte. 128 North to Exit 22E 


Tickets from CONCERTCHARGE (497-1118) 
or at the door from 6 p.m. on. Supper menu from 6 p.m 























Thurs. July 7 Spit presents The Safety Dance with a live performance by MEN WITHOUT HATS! 


rs. 





SUN., 19th 
7:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Uptown 


MON., 20th 
4:00 p.m.-Midnight 
Arcadia 


TUES., 21st 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
Night Runners 


WED., 22nd 
9:00 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
The North 
Shore Acapella 


THURS., 23rd 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
Leslie Corne 







262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 


Boston 742-7390 
No Cover Proper Dress 
Happy Hour 


Monday-Friday 
4-7 p.m. with live entertainment 
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OPEN BAR — Wed., Fri. & Sat. 
$5.00 Cover 8-10 p.m. 


Every Tuesday — June 21 
All ages show featuring 


THE UPSTARTS 
7-11p.m. — No I.D. required 
No alcohol served. 


143 WASHINGTON STREET 
SALEM, MA-744-4328 
(Atop The Beef & Oyster House) 
Tickets Also Available At Ticketron 
Doors Open At 8:00 
Pos. !.D. Required 




































Introducing 
j Greater Lowell’s F 
f\ newest and largest } 
i, video dance room { 


Come in and 
§ Check it out! 


Tuesday night 
All Drinks For 


















Wednesday night 
Suds Night — 
Draft Beer 50¢ 




















; 
t) 
j Thursday night 

4 = Mini Skirt Night 
f] Any woman wearing a 
mini skirt gets in for free. 





266-1492. 

SINGER-SONGWRITER BOB FRANKE and 
special guest singer/duicimer player Gail Rund- 
lett perform at 8 p.m. at the Wood & Strings 


presents contemporary 
folk music by Dennis Pearne, Shelley Roth, and 
Barbara Herson at 8 p.m. at Winthrop Playhouse, 
64 Hermon St., Winthrop. Tickets $3.50, seniors 
$2.50; call 846-8333 or 846-1835. 
JAZZ SUMMER SPECIAL, with Andy Baer & the 
All Stars, the Antigravity Jazz Band, the David 
Kikoski Piano Trio, and Sighting, at noon at on 


HOLLY NEAR songwriter and feminist, 

at 8 p.m. at Rowe Camp and Conference Center, 
Kings Highway Ad., Rowe (in the Berkshires). 
Charlie King and Betsy Rose will also perform. 
Tickets $12.50, or $17.50 with vegetarian dinner. 
Both concert and dinner by reservation only; call 
413-339-4216. 

FOLK MARATHON, noon-6 p.m. at the East india 


Sandy Pond Ad., Lincoln. Admission $4, seniors 
and under 11, $2; call 259-6355. ~~ 
BOSTON ARMENIAN COMMUNITY CHOIR pre- 
sents a concert of sacred and folk music in 
connection with the current exnibit, “Armenians 
Through the Camera's Eye,” at 3 p.m. at the 
Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 Mallett Rd., 
Lexington. Free; call 861-6559. 

PETER, PAUL & MARY will perform at 8 p.m. at 
South Shore Music Circus, Cohasset. Tickets 
$17.50; call 383-1400. 

HARRY ELLIS DICKSON conducts the Pops 
Esplanade Orchestra at 7:30 p.m. at Symphony 
Hail. Tickets $4.50-$17; call 266-1492. 

FOLK BENEFIT with Sally Rodgers, Leo Kretz- 
ner, and Bob Franke, at 7:30 p.m. at First 
Universalist Church, Salem. Tickets $5 to benefit 
Rev. George Anastos's transcontinental bike 
trek; call 745-6406. 









OETRY 
& PROSE 


MONDAY/20 
PETER PIPER'S PICK OF POETS, short poetry 
readings 7:30-8:45 p.m. at Peter Piper's Restau- 
rant, 91 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tonight's readers: 
Karen Trendell, Ester Scanion, Ray Tombieson, 
Elizabeth Bartlett, Kate Alicechild Thompson. 


TUESDAY/21 
“REVERBERATIONS,” with poetry by Alta Starr, 
Roger Greenawalt, Becky Bang, Danny 
Shanahan, Jack Powers, Christina Robb, Raffael 
de Gruttola, and Lee Elaine Baidareilli; music by 
the 89 System; kinetic sculpture by Beth Brisson; 
and classic dance by Victoria Rowell, 6-7:30 p.m. 
at Boston City Hall Main Gallery, Sth floor; enter 
by Congress St. Sponsored by Stone Soup 
Poets. Free; call 227-0845. 


WEDNESDAY/22 

FLOWERS IN A FIELD OF THORNS, the 
women’s creative writing group of the Jefferson 
Park Housing Project, Camb., will read poetry 
and prose and Betsy Rose will sing at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Fitzgerald School Auditorium, Rindge Ave., 
Camb. Free; childcare provided. 
PUBLICATION PARTY to celebrate Elizabeth 
Shannon's new book, Up in the Park: The Diary of 
the Wife of the American Ambassador to ireland, 
5:30-7:30 p.m. at the Brookline Village Book- 
shop, 23 Harvard St., Brookline. The author will 
be present. Call 734-3519. 

BOSTON PLAYWRIGHTS LAB meets to read 
and discuss one another’s work at 7:30 p.m. at 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. All interested and actors 
invited; call 782-7691, evenings. 





NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE holds open read- 
ings every Tues. at 8 p.m. in the Community 
Church Bidg., 565 Boylston St., 3rd floor. Free; 
call 742-1538. 


taeus, and Ploughshares. Call 734-3231. 
CAMBRIDGE POETS meet Tuesdays at 7:45 
p.m. to discuss each other's poems. Free; 
associated with Gargoyle magazine. Write the 
Cambridge Poets, 18 Overlook Rd., Arlington 
02174. 


who can attend regularly. Cali 498-9081 for 
information. 

BOSTON PLAYWRIGHTS’ LAB, a new group for 
Playwrights to read and discuss each other's 
work, is forming. Call 782-7691. 

POETRY COMPETITION with a $1000 grand 
prize sponsored by World of Poetry newsletter. 
For details write Worid of Poetry, 2431 Stockton 
Bivd., Dept. P, Sacramento, CA 95817. 
GAY/FEMINIST POETRY CONTEST for those 
who have not published a book; submit any 
number of poems with SASE to Brush Hill Press, 
367 Brush Hill Ad., Milton 02186 or call 333-0512 
for information. Deadline Aug. 1. 





442-5900, ext. 16 or 22. 
SUNDAY/19 


Pioneers” at 7 p.m. at 17 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Admission $2; call 267-3600. 


member Kip Hedges, and others, at 7:30 p.m. at 
Militant Forum, 510 Comm. Ave., Boston. Dona- 
tion $2; call 262-4621. 


for the Arts's visual arts program, 7 -9 p.m. at the 
ICA, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 
266-5151. 

NEW ENGLAND NUTRITION ASSN. presents a 
lecture, “Nutrition for Your Well-Being,” 
7:30-9:30 p.m. at 480 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 247-0896. 

“MAKING RELATIONSHIPS WORK AFTER 
DIVORCE,” talk by family therapist Larry Burton 
at 6 p.m. at Riverside Family institute, 259 Wainut 
St., room 14, Newtonville. Free; call 964-6933. 
“SWIMMING WITHOUT FEAR,” talk by psychol- 
ogist Robert Heller, 6-9 p.m. at Boston YWCA, 
140 Clarendon St., Boston. Admission $10; call 
536-7940. 


WEDNESDAY/22 
SWAMI CHETANANANDA, American meditation 
master, speaks at 8 p.m. at First and Second 
Church, Marlborough and Berkeley Sts., Boston. 
Sponsored by the Nityananda institute. Free; call 
497-6263. 
“POST-DIVORCE LIFE STYLES,” talk by Jerry 
Weinstein at 8 p.m. at the Divorce Resource & 
Mediation Center, 2464 Mass. Ave., Camb. Free; 
call 492-3533. 
REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS/PRO-CHOICE 
GROUP meeting to oppose upcoming anti- 
abortion referendum, at 7:30 p.m. at UMass/- 
Downtown, 100 Arlington St., Boston, 5th floor. 
Free. 
“JAMES McBEY: PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST,” 
talk by Ellen D’Oench of Wesleyan University, 
Ruth Fine of the National Gallery of Art, and 
Sinclair Hitchings of the Boston Public Library, at 
8 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., 
in the downstairs lecture hall. Free; call 
536-5400, ext. 216. 


THURSDAY/23 

SWAMI GOPALANANDA will contrast yoga 
psychology with Western psychology at 7:30 p.m. 
at Siddha Meditation Center, 155 Clyde St., 
Chestnut Hill. Free; call 734-0137. 
“ISRAEL AND THE WEST BANK,” talk by Israeli 
journalist Danny Rubenstein, at 8 p.m. at Temple 
Israel, the Riverway and Longwood Ave., 
Brookline. Donation $4; call 876-4571 or 
227-3921. 
“FEMS, FAGS, AND FREEDOM: The Collective 
Agenda,” forum with four speakers addressing 
the links between and among the feminist, 
lesbian/gay rights, and civil rights movements. 

by Boston N.O.W. Admission TKTK; 
call 661-6015. 
ENVIRONMENTALIST BARRY COMMONER, 
author and former Presidential candiate, speaks 
on “Presidential Politics 1984” at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Harvard Science Center, Oxford and Kirkland 
Sts., Camb. Tickets $4; call 426-3042. Spon- 


Chronicle, talks on “Luck” at 7:30 p.m. at 
Lecture Hall A, Cape Cod Community College, 
West Barnstable. Admission $3, seniors $2; call 
771-6739. Sponsored by the Women's Center of 
Cape Cod. 

ARTIST CORITA KENT speaks at 6 p.m., with a 
reception at 5:30 p.m. at the Women’s Educa- 
tional and industrial Union, 356 Boylston St., 
Boston. Admission $4; call 536-5651. 

“DRAFT RESISTANCE IN THE '80s,” talk by 
California draft resister David Wayte at the First 
Church , 11 Garden St., Camb. 
Admission $2. Sponsored by the Boston Alliance 
Against Registration and the Draft (BAARD), call 
345-0931 for time of lecture. 

“YOU ARE IT,” talk and discussion on being your 
own master, at 7:30 p.m. at Boston Eckankar 
Center, 207 Belmont St., Belmont. Free; call 
489-3067. 
CANDIDATES’ NIGHT featuring the candidates 
for mayor of Boston, at 7 p.m. at Joseph Lee 
School, 155 Talbot Ave., Dorchester. Sponsored 
by MBTA Coalition of Minority Employees and 
the Boston Big Wheels. 

GOV. MICHAEL DUKAKIS and the other New 
England governors will participate in a “Town 
Meeting” at 4:30 p.m. at the Kennedy School of 
Govt., 79 JFK St., Camb. Sponsored by the 
Institute of Politics and WCVB-TV. Free; no 
admittance after 4:45 p.m. 


FRIDAY/24 

ART SANDWICHED IN, lunchtime lectures at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston. Admission $2 includes coffee and 
dessert; bring lunch. Call 266-5151 for infor- 
mation. Today at 12:15 a.m., art critic Charles 
Giuliano discusses the Boston gallery scene 
since the ‘50s. 


SATURDAY/25 
CONFERENCE ON EL SALVADOR beginning at 


St., Boston, sponsored by the Central Amer. 
Solidarity Assn. (CASA). Cost $4; call 492-8699. 
MEDIA IMAGES OF BLACKS will be the subject 
of a forum, with mayoral candidate Mel King, 
artist Allan Crite, and others, at 1 p.m. at Roxbury 
Community College, 625 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton. Donations requested; call 266-4269. 


Ramos of E] Salvador, at 3 p.m. at the Church of 
All Nations, 333 Tremont St., Boston. Donation 
$3; call 442-0588 or 296-2389. 





Sat., June 25 
THE REACH 


Function Rooms 
Available. 
Call for info. 


SUGAR RAY 
& THE 
BLUETONES 


THE MAYNARD 
STAN TIN 


ng BOB CASE 


featur 


June 21 


CABIN FEVER 
Wed... June 22 


FAT CITY 


Tues 


au a Nek 
CHRISTINE 

OHLMAN & THI 

SOLLROCKERS 


Nlusic Starte at 9 PNI 
11TH HOUR 
I. BLADE & THI 
FABULOUS 
ESQUIRES 


11TH HOUR 
I. BLADE 
SECRE] 
ADMIRERS 
STANLEY MATIS 


\ 


1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline 
Le \\'). 9 







CHRISTOPHER'S 


1920 Massachusetts Avenue 876-9180 
LLL 


Sat., June 18 
ALLEN ESTES 


Fri. & Sat., June 24 & 25 
THE PENCILS 









43 Stanhope St., 266-2929 
(one block trom the Hancock building. off Cisrendon St.) now Sage in 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER 


Huntington Ave. Side (Areade Level) 
247-0500 


Wed.-Sat., 
June 22-25 


Visit P.J. Brennan’s Pub, Too! 


88 QUEENSBERRY STREET 
IN THE FENWAY BOSTON 
CONCERT LINE $36 2509 


Sat., June 18 


il 


Showcase Revue———. 
Mon., June 20 Tues., june 21 
MUGGS SOUL DUKES 


STRAN ARTHUR SLICK 
prin tan Smt os & THE NICE GIRLS 


JOHN MICHAELS 
BAND 


Best of Showcase — Wed., june 22 
te OPEN BAR »& Men’s Night! 


& No Cover for Men from 7:30-9p.m. . 


MONGO ang EMPTY RITUALS 


Emceed and Taped Live by 
WFENX D.j. Andy Geller 


Thurs., June 24 All Drinks 2-4-1 8-11 p.m. 
WBOS Night with 


THE REFLECTORS 2.1 DIGNEY FIGNUS 
with Guests FLICKS 
Fri., June 24 


Byfliedo 


with THE DOGMATICS 


Sat., June 25 


3 


Thurs., July 28 


E 


Jumpin’ Jack Flash is available for 
f drolab ee talemelal elec er tad) a; 
fo: $36-2537 
per Dress Required 
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compiled by David Edelstein 


THE ALL NIGHT STRUT! Actually it lasts 
only an hour and a half, but this musical 
celebration of the "30s and '40s packs a lot 
in: ‘‘Chattanooga Choo-Choo,"’ 
“Fascinatin’ Rhythm,” “Don’t Sit Under the 
Apple Tree,"" and many more. At the Next 
Move Theater, 1 Boylston Place, Boston 
(423-5572), June 21 through July 24. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, at 7:30 p.m. on Thursday 
(press opening), at 7 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, and at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $19. 

LA CAGE AUX FOLLES. No talent has 
been spared for :this Broadway-bound 
musical adaptation-of Jean Poiret’s drag 
farce (which also served as the basis for the 
successtul film) . Harvey Fierstein, who just 
won two Tonys forhis Torch Song Trilogy. 
wrote the book; Arthur Laurents (Gypsy) is 
directing; and Jerry Herman, whose songs 
have immortalized such women as Mame 
and Dolly, will no doubt be doing the same 
for that brassy lady Zaza, the toast of the 
French cabaret circuit. She's being played, 
by George (Sweeney Todd ) Hearn. At the 
Colonial Theater, 106 Boylston Street, 
Boston (426-9366), through July 16. 
Curtain is at & pm. Monday through 


Fan Club), 


Saturday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Saturday. Tix $16.50 to $35. 

DANCIN’ IN THE STREET! Billy Wilson's 
razzie-dazzie tribute to Motown has ex- 
tended its smasheroo engagement and 
boogied over to a new theater for a limited 
run. At the Cabaret Theater (formerly the 
275 Tremont Street, Boston 
(423-6273) , through July 10. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $13.50:to $19.50. 
ENTERTAINING MR. SLOANE. Joe Or- 
ton’s fiendish farce about a brother and 
sister vying for the affections of a murderous 
young boarder. Presented by the Summit 
Theater at the Suffolk University Theater, 55 
Temple Street, Boston (424-1851), June 
23 through July 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday 
through Sunday. Tix $8; $4 for students and 
seniors. 

THE GINGERBREAD LADY. Neil Simon's 
first commerciatfiep (in 1970) is the sweet- 
and-sour saga of an alcoholic singer whose 
smart-aleck daughter and fruity friends try 
to keep her on the wagon. It was the basis 
for the recent movie Only When | Laugh. At 
the Tufts Arena Theater, Talbot Avenue, 
Medford (381-3493) , June 22 through July 
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YOUR LIFE_ 


¢ Expand your late night activities 
* Keeps you mentally alert 
* Peak energy when needed 


¢ Curb’s appetite, so reducing weight is easier 


¢ Also unblocks nasal passage for easier 
breathing 


GENERIC DIET AIDS & STIMULANTS 


The most powertul available without prescription 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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1282.84 ST GEORGE AVENUE 
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THE STRUT IS COMING HOME! 


Kevin Kelly, Boston Globe. 
LIMITED ENGAGEMENT! JUNE 21 THRU JULY 17! 


“Sensational!” — 


a NVE ENTERPRISES 


BUSINESS 
HOURS 
9 A.M. to 12P.M 


CAUTION 
Persons under medical care for high blood pressure, 
heart disease, diabetes or thyroid disease shoutd con- 
sult a physician before taking eny of these products. 
Do not exceed recommenced dosages and keep out 
of reach of children. 
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BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN! 


Seats Also Available by Mail, At Ticketron, 
Or Charge Them Instantly By Calling: 


TELE-TRON: (617) 720-3434 


Group Sales Call: (617) 426-6444 


Tues., Weds 


Thurs. at 8PM. $17.00; 16 00 


Fri & Sat at 7&9-30 PM. $19.00. 18 00 


Sun.,at 730PM.-. $18.00; 17.00 


All Seats June 21 & June 22. 
The Next Move Theatre 


1 Boylston Place, Boston, 02116. (617) 423-5572 








yDIW DNE 
DCRR ispat’ oan:  weenenee through 
Saturday. Tix $6; $5 for students and 
seniors. 
KENNEDY’S CHILDREN. Robert Patrick's 
multi-monologue play, in which six patrons 
of a Greenwich Village bar reminisce, to no 
one in particular, about the ‘60s. This 
production treats the piece from the “‘objec- 
tive stance’’ of the '80s. At Spectator Arts, 
811 Boyiston Street, Boston, Saturday June 
18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $6.50; $5.50 for 
students and seniors. 
THE MARGARET GHOST. A new play 
about Margaret Fuller, the 19th-century 
feminist. Dramatist Carol Braverman follows 
Ms. Fuller from her Transcendentalist begin- 
nings with Ralph Waldo Emerson through 
her stint on the New York Herald Tribune to 
the battlefields of the Italian Revolution of 
1850. At the Charlestown Working Theater, 
442 Bunker Hill Street, Charlestown 
(242-3534) , through July 1. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday, with a 3 
p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $6; $4 for 
students and seniors. 
MASS APPEAL. Bill Davis's ecclesiastical 
comedy about a complacent priest and the 
angry young seminarian who wants to 
revolutionize the Church. At the Trinity 
Square Repertory Company, 201 Washing- 
ton Street, Providence, Rhode isiand 
(401-351-4242) , through July 3. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday June 25 and 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $16. 
THE MISER. Jim Carmody directs his own 
translation of Moliére’s ageless farce about 
love, greed, and the servant problem. 
Presented in repertory by Boston Stage 
Productions at the Boston Shakespeare 
Company, 52 St. Botoliph Street, Boston 
(267-5600) , through July 16. Curtain is at 2 
and 8 p.m. on Saturday June 18, and at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and Saturday June 25. 
Tix $7 to $9. 
A NIGHT OUT WITH THE BOYS. Cari 
Walker directs a new theater piece that 
draws on the work of contemporary gay 
male poets. Presented by the Triangle 
Theater Company at the Clarendon Street 
YWCA, Boston (482-0897) , Saturday June 
18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $6; $5 for 
students and seniors. 
NUTS. The insanity defense comes under 
tire in Tom Torpor’s circuitous but compell- 
ing courtroom drama about an _ inter- 
mittently bonkers woman accused of 
murder who wants to be declared responsi- 
ble for her actions. Torpor raises more 
serious questions than he intends to an- 
swer, but Nuts does get a crack production. 
At the Alley Theater, 1253 Cambridge 
Street, Cambridge (492-9567), through 


tInemgols 


CLASS ACT PRODUCTIONS 
PRESENTS 


“A Bernstein Aperitif” 


Pinter’s 


The 
Caretaker 


All Female Cast 
Tues., June 28 
'ed.-Sat. through July 9 








July a 


Thursday. 
through Saturday. Tix $7; $6 for students 


and seniors. 

ORPHEUS. A six-hour, five-location ‘‘per- 
formance event" in which the irrepressible 
Mobius Theater schieps you and Orpheus 
all over town in search of Eurydice. For $30 
a head you get dinner, dancing, video 
performances and ‘water installations,” a 
consultation with the oracles, and a cross- 
ing of the Fort Point Channel (‘‘the River 
Styx"’). We suggest you renew your life- 
insurance policy before this one. Presented 
by the Mobius Theater, 129 Kingston 
Street, Boston (542-7416), June 24 
through 26. Curtain is at 5 p.m. Friday 
through Sunday. Tix $30 in advance only. 
ROBIN HOOD. Sherwood Forest comes to 
Pinebank Park in Larry (in the Nations) 
Biamire’s “heroic and witty adventure of a 
barbaric age.’" Come watch the skeeters 
eat Friar Tuck down to the size of Twiggy. At 
the Open Door Theater, Pinebank Park, 
Jamaicaway, Boston (522-4292) , through 
July 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $5 to $6; $1 off for 
students, seniors, and Jamaica 
Plainspersons. (See review in this issue.) 
SATCH’S is the name if improv's your 
game. Two improvisatory troupes have set 
up shop at this club at 43 Stanhope Street, 
Boston (576-2306 or 266-2929) . improv- 
Boston performs every Tuesday night at 8 
p.m. ($3 admission); the Collaboration 
appears on Thursdays through June 30 at 8 
p.m. ($4 admission) . 

SCAPINO. Frank Dunlop and Jim Dale's 
rambunctious adaptation of Moliére’s Les 
fourberies de Scapin inaugurates this ex- 
panded season at the outdoor Publick 
Theater. (The shows will continue through 
the winter this year, no doubt with The 
iceman Cometh. Just kidding — they're 
moving indoors.) Presented by the Publick 
Theater at Herter Park, 1175 Soldiers Field 
Road, Boston (720-1007), in repertory 
through August 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday. Tix $5; $3 
for children and seniors. 

SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Jonathan Miller, 
England’s Renaissance man for all dis- 
ciplines, directs Richard Brinsley Sheridan's 
classic comedy of manners in a manner 
mostly unbecoming. Deliberately rough and 
tumble and a little dingy, the production 
can't seem to choose between history and 
shtick. Although the director talks about the 
play beautifully, one suspects that, having 
staged it before, he may now be sick of it 
(physician, heal thyself). At the American 
Repertory Theater, Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
June 18 and 19. Curtain is at 2 and 8 p.m. 
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Coming Aug. 3-6 The Seagull 





In concert with “The Pick of the Season” 
June 23, 24, & 25 at 8 p.m., June 26 at 2 
p.m., at the Dinosaur Space, 10 West St., 


Boston. 


Tickets: $5.00. For Ticket reservations or 
more information: 426-2326. 








TOM’W & TUES. AT 8 P.M. 
4 Weeks Only! 

Now Thru July 16 Only! 

* World Premiere! Prior To Broadway * 


TELE-TRON 617) 720-3434 


Group Sales 426-6444 Ticketron 
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THE SHADOW BOX. Michael Cristofer’s 
joe A Prize-winning play about love and 
death in a high-tech hospice. Presented by 
Boston Stage Productions at the Boston 
Shakespeare Company Theater, 52 St. 
Botolph Street, Boston (267-5600), in 
repertory through July 16. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Wednesday and Friday and at 2 
p.m. on Saturday June 25. ST 88 
(See review in this issue.) 

SHAY DUFFIN AS BRENDAN BEHAN: 
CONFESSIONS OF AN IRISH REBEL. A 
one-man show in which Dublin actor Shay 


Feliow) and lush (eulogized by the Daily 
Mail on his death at 41 as “‘too young to die, 
too drunk to live”). At the Charles Play- 
house, 76 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(426-6912) , through July 10. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Tuesday and Thursday, at 7:30 
p.m. on Wednesday (press opening), at 7 
and 9:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $16. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The audience gets to 
play amateur gumshoe in this hair-brained 
whodunit set in a Newbury Street saion. 
Now entering its fourth year at the Charles 
Playhouse, Stage ili, 76 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-5225). Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $16. 

STARTING HERE, STARTING NOW. A 
revue by the songwriting team of 
and Shire. These optimistic tunes, 
performed by a cast of three, 
Broadway of the earty-to-mid- 
‘60s. are, in other words, as sweetly 
forgettable as generic mints: you can pop a 
million of ‘em and never know what you've 
eaten — just that you enjoyed it. At the New 
Ehrlich Theater, 539 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (482-6316) , Saturday June 18. Curtain 
is at 6 and 9 p.m. Tix $7 to $8; discounts for 
students and seniors. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. Now giris, 
it’s only a play. For the last production of its 
first season, the Huntington Theater Com- 
pany has adopted Germaine Greer’s line 
that the shrew and her tamer have a good, 
albeit kinky, thing going. It attempts, more 
successfully, to distance us further from the 
Elizabethan sexism by emphasizing the 
Shrew 's play-within-a-play element. At the 
Huntington Theater Company at Boston 
University, 264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(266-3913) , June 18 and 19. Curtain is at 2 
and 8 p.m. on Saturday and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $7.50 through $17. 
TINTYPES. The return of last season's 
production of this ragtime revue, a nostaigic 
look at the Teddy Roosevelt era in American 
music: walk softly and carry a tune. At the 
Trinity Square Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-351-4242), through July 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 9 p.m. on Saturday June 18 and at 5 p.m. 
Saturday June 25, and at 8 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $12 to $16. 

THE TRUE IRVING RIFKIN. Set in a Florida 
funeral home, Martin Halpern’s new com- 
edy is about a widow and her sister-in-law 
who disagree on how to dispose of irv's 
remains. Considering that the play comes 
across as second-rate Arthur Miller (it 
seems to have been inspired by The Price) , 
this is a surprisingly effective piece — 
probably because beneath the stodgy 
exposition and forced aphorisms (i.e., “she 
comes to bury Irving, not to praise him’’) 
lies a genuine feel for the question of where 
a man’s final loyalties belong. At the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
(742-8703) , June 18 and 19. Curtain is at 5 
and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $5.50 to $8.50. 
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THIS WEEK 


**x*The Cambridge Buskers, SOAP 
OPERA (Deutsche Grammophon). Need- 
less to say, these selections for accordion 
(Dag Ingram) and flute, recorder, or 
crumhorn (Michael Copley) aren't really 
opera. They're more like those ‘great 
themes"’ advertised on TV late at night — 
Mozart and Rossini get the most space, but 
there’s also Bizet, Offenbach, Verdi, 
Wagner, Kurt Weill and Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
The longest piece, the Poet and Peasant 
Overture, lasts only five minutes, the rest are 
mostly half that length. The charm, how- 
ever, is in the arrangements — delightful if 
you've never heard a note of the original 
before and hilarious if you have. If a hundred 
years ago organ-grinders could do it to 
Verdi, why can't the Cambridge Buskers? 
(Lloyd Schwartz) 

kk Al Green, PRECIOUS LORD 
(Myrrh). With countrypolitan producer Billy 
Sherrill pitching in as an engineer, this 
Grammy-award-winning gospel LP flattens 
out Al Green's daring vocal nuances to 
produce a more forthright melding of R & B 
rhythm and C & W clarity. But at its most 
extreme (the trifle “‘Morningstar’’), this 
approach offers the folksiness of white 
born-agains, not the vamps of the black 
church. Like all of Green’s gospel records, 
Precious Lord is the work of a stylist rather 
than a songwriting auteur. So even if you 
take refuge in the hedged version of ‘How 
Great Thou Art” (the gospel standard 
preferred by four out of five country folk), 
remember that the richness of Green's 
finest Hi LPs came from piling on those 
details instead of eliminating them. 
kkk*kRhetta Hughes, ANGEL MAN 
(Aria, three-version single). Aimed at the 
gaudy drag queens and all-night straights of 
New York's dance scene, ‘Angel Man” 
provides this audience with the year's 
crudest disco. The contradictory jet 
rhythms play subway life as a gay cruise and 
would even seem to praise the Guardian 
Angels as Gay Pride fighters. But there's 
nothing crude about the song’s formal 
triumph: the “downtown,” “‘midtown,"’ and 
“uptown” versions bend the rules so that 
disco’s black and huevo dancers can join in 
the sleaze. 

kkkkin Deep, WHEN BOYS TALK 
(Sound of New York, five-version 
single). As with many of this season's 
multi-versioned maxi-singles, the five takes 
of “When Boys Talk” are geared to different 
sexual preferences and times in the dance- 
music night, allowing dancers to cue into 
these roles and timings the way DJs do. 
Whereas the scratches and whomps of In 
Deep’s debut, “Last Night a DJ Saved My 
Life,"’ allowed dancers to play either the 
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compiled by Mark Moses 


dance-fioor flirt or the Bronx rap DJ who 
saves her night life, “When Boys Talk” uses 
downtown's electronic huevo tones to let 
dancers talk back to, or boast along with, 
the bad boy of the title. It's obvious, it’s 
tawdry, but it’s clearly a catchy part two of 
the ongoing teenage dance drama that in 
Deep seem to be developing as a group 


Style. 
*kkRoxy Music, THE HIGH ROAD 
(Warner Bros., EP). The band most likely 
to order an unpronounceable dish at dinner 
has been insisting that style is substance for 
such a long time now that the rock 
mainstream is finally catching on and 
edging this live EP toward the Top 50. But 
none of the numbers on The High Road 
could be called a safe choice, especially the 
reworking of ‘My Only Love” from 
Flesh+Blood and the tribute cover of John 
Lennon's “Jealous Guy." Roxy salvage 
“Can't Let Go," Bryan Ferry’s song of 
desperate love in LA, from the obscurity of 
his The Bride Stripped Bare, and Phil 
Manzanera coils his guitar solo even tighter 
than on the original. And their cover of Neil 
Young's “Like a Hurricane” links Ferry’s 
arch-romanticism to Young’s as Manzanera 
issues storm warnings to match the title. 
* * 288 Decontrol, GET IT AWAY (X- 
Claim, EP). Slamming back from SS 
Decontrol’s clumsy, reactionary 1982 debut 
LP, The Kids Will Have Their Say, Get It 
Away switches this local hard corps’s 
emphasis from promises of revenge to 
prospects of human outreach. ‘‘X Claim," 
for example, takes Black Fiag's ‘Rise 
Above” ideal to a higher piane, a pitch for 
no drugs or alcohol. The music on Get /t 
Away also rises above its predecessor, 
replacing murky chaos with a crisp, twin- 
guitar slice (thanks to new lead guitarist 
Francois and skilled producers). Even the 
varied rhythms shake up standard speed- 
rock expectations — the surprise dub that 
opens the title track, the cover of the 
Buzzcocks’ ‘‘No Reply.” in Get it Away, SS 
Decontrol have made a hardcore record 
Boston won't have to make excuses for. 
*kk'%Denny Zeitlin/Chariie Haden, 
TIME ONE TIME ONCE 
(ECM, import). Jazz pianist Denny Zeitlin's 
sporadic recording career has found his 
brisk improvisations shedding their clusters 
of ideas for an assured spareness that 
suggests added nuance, as the brief, 
vaporous recasting of bassist Charlie 
Haden’s “‘Elien David’’ attests. Elsewhere, 
Zeitlin is shadowed too closely by inspira- 
tion Bill Evans — the motion of the title 
waltz and the allegiance to Evans's version 
of “The Dolphin” border on mimicry. But 
any judgment on his current style must take 
into account the duet format of these 
lormances: few albums have so lucidly 
owcased Charlie Haden’s emphatic ap- 


CATCH THE DEAD. 


Appearing in more than 200 pages of words 
and incredible photographs. This is the official 
portrait of the band, its followers, and the 
rock legend that’s played on for two generations. 


GRATEFUL DEAD 


The Official Book of the Dead Heads 


Paul Grushkin, Jonas Grushkin, and Cynthia Bassett 
With a preface by Jerry Garcia 


Price Good Through 7/5/83. 
No Mail or Phone Orders. 


proach to melodic development and wide, 


Zeitlin dig into the unraveling rhythms of 
Ornette Coleman's “Bird Food" and John 
Coltrane's “‘Satellite’’ mark the strongest 
and most joyous moments of their union. 


PREVIOUS 





Golden Age of Wireless enriches the LP’s 
songs with new takes and remixes that 
prove Dolby fondly remembers the lean 
years before computer chips. His breathy 


world outside the dance hall; it also helps 
that his rhythms don’t fake the funk on 
scientific hit single. Finest of all is the new 
“Airwaves,” the most gorgeous com- 
munications-central ballad ever broadcast. 
*& kk KNikolaus Harnoncourt, Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, MOZART: 
“JUPITER” SYMPHONY (Telefunken). 
Put an early-music conductor in front of a 
modern orchestra and this is what you get 
— brisk tempos, buoyant rhythms, incisive 
attacks, clarity of line even in the most 
complex textures, and exuberantly 
heightened contrasts. Harnoncourt’s most 
graceful and delicate moments also set up 
some surprising outbursts underlined by the 
joyously extroverted timpani playing. His 
Mozart series certainly owes something to 
the Academy of Ancient Music per- 
formances, but in the long run it may prove 
the more important addition to the 
catalogue. No amount of ‘authenticity’ can 
replace a conductor who has exciting new 


things to say about the music. (Lloyd 
Schwartz) 
kkkY%:HUsker Du, EVERYTHING 


FALLS APART (Reflex). This Minneapolis 
trio's new LP modulates the hardcore 
thrash of its debut, Land Speed Record, 
without deteriorating into overproduced 
heavy metal. “From the Gut" epitomizes 
the new, concise arrangements, with its 
militaristic guitar/drum pattern taking the 
soaring progression of the breakthrough 
single “in a Free Land” to even greater 
heights. Fitting chord changes into the 
abrasion of the band's older material, 
guitarist/vocalist Bob Mould shifts from 
discordance to harmony in midsong. And 
on the few cuts when velocity gets out of 
hand (‘‘Wheels,"’ “Blah, Blah, Blah’), the 
songs’ structures remain steady. 

*&* k&Pyion, CHOMP (dB). The second 
LP by this often bewitching Georgia quartet 
combines no-wave’'s urge to drone with new 
wave's urge to dance, thereby producing 
unlikely found objects. The collegiate lyrics 
often deflect the power of Pyion’s deep, 
skillful rhythms and melodic bounce, but 
vocalist Vanessa Briscoe rages through 
nonetheless. “Crazy,"’ a sneak-attack 
that's riveting compared to the rest of 
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Chomp’s spare instrumental eloquence, 


mourns and dismisses an errant mate. 


CLASSICS 


%&kkKTHEM AGAIN (Perrot, 1986). 
Them's homonymous debut album has all 
their most famous numbers: “Gloria,” 
“Mystic Eyes," “Here Comes the Night,” 





would later develop in his solo career. The 
takes on the R & B hits of the day — Bobby 
Bland’s ‘Turn On Your Lovelight,”’ Chris 
Kenner’s “Something You Got,” and James 
Brown's ‘Out of Sight’ — never stand in 
thrall to the originals: the band’s acrid 
guitars and Morrison's abrupt shouts ram- 
page with a velocity that presages the 


that concealed his tenderness could crack 
(on his cover of Bob Dylan's “‘it’s All Over 
Now, Baby Biue,”’ for example), and then 
Morrison could make his loss shimmer. But 
to say that this rendition elicits tears is to 
degrade it, for Morrison aimed to transcend 
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Film 


These listings run from Saturday, June 18, to 





These listings run from Saturday, June 18, to 
Sunday, June 26. 





BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

I: Come Back to the 5 and Dime, Jimmy Dean, 
Jimmy Dean: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 

li: Local Hero: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:45, 9:45 

BEACON HILL I, li & itt (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

i: Caligula: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:50 

it: Local Hero: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
9:55 

Wt: La traviata: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:40, 9:45 

CHARLES |, li & Iii (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge St. 

k Blue Thunder: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

lt: An Officer and a Gentleman: through Thurs., 
1:15, 5:30, 9:45 

48 HRS.: through Thurs., 3:30, 7:45 

li: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:30 show 

CHER! |, lt & Wl (536-2870) 

Dalton Street near the Prudential Center 

t: War Games: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. show 

i: The Man with Two Braine: through Thurs., 1, 
2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:45; Mon., no 8 p.m. show 
i: Octopussy: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:35, 8, 
10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. show 

CINEMA 57 | & ft (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 


kt Trading Places: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
show 


5:20, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 

i: Superman Wt: through Thurs., 1, 3:15 5:30, 
7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. show 

EXETER THEATER (536-7087) 

Exeter Street at Newbury 

Choice of Arms: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 
7:15, 9:30 

Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., midnight 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (247-2160) 

600 Comm. Ave. 

k Angelo My Love: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:35, 10 

it: The Gift: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:35, 5:35, 7:45, 
9:55 





1 ae 


iii: The Ruling Class: through Thurs., 2, 4:45, 
7:30, 10 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

Breathless: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10 

Pi ALLEY | & li (227-6678) 

237 Washington St. 

i: Psycho li: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
i: Flashdance: through THurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 
6:15, 8, 9:50 

PREMIER PERFORMANCE THEATER 
(361-6111) 

17 Fairmount Ave., Hyde Park 

Call for features and times. 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

i: War Games: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 10 

li: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., Sun., 12:30 a.m. 
li: The Man with Two Brains: through Tues., 
1:15, 3:25, 5:25, 7:45, 10 

The Survivors: starts Wed., 12:30, 2:30, 5:15, 
7:30, 10 

IV: Breathless: through Thurs., 13:15, 5:15, 7:30, 
10; Fri., Sat., Sun., 12:30 a.m. show 

V: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., Sun., 12:30 a.m. show 
CINEMA BROOKLINE (586-0007) 

111 Washington Street 

Flashdance: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

CIRCLE CINEMA |, Wt & Wi (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

kt r through Thurs. Cail for times. 

it: Trading Places: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Wi: Superman iit through Thurs. Cail for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

t The Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie: Sat. 
the 18th, 4, 7:55 

Viridiane: Sat. the 18th, 2:40, 6:15, 9:55 

The Phantom of Liberty: Sun.-Tues., 6, 8:50; 
Sun. mat. 3:05 

Simon of the Desert: Sun.-Tues., 6:55; Sun. 
mats., 2:10, 5:05 

The Exterminating Angel: Wed.-Sat., 7:50; Sat. 
mat., 4:20 

Diary of a Chambermaid: Wed.-Sat., 6, 9:35; 
Sat. mat., 2:30 

Los olvidades: starts Sun. the 19th, 7:45; Sun. 
mat., 4:30 

Nazarin: starts Sun. the 19th, 6, 9:20; Sun. mat., 
2:50 

it Raiders of the Lost Ark: Sat. the 18th, 3:25, 
7:30 

Dragonelayer: Sat. the 18th, 5:30, 9:40 

Demon Pond: Sun.-Tues., 7:15; Sun. mat., 2:45 
Sadekan #8: Sun.-Tues., 5, 9:30 

Wages of Fear: Wed., Thurs., 7:20 





ACADEMY AWARD NOMINEE 


BEST FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE FILM {ite 


a“ 





The Fourth Annual 12 Hour 
Horror Film Marathon 


FrictiT Nig] 


Sun., July 3 at Midnight to 
Mon., July 4 at Noon 





A Masterpiece of Human Relationships 


s well 
- deserved.” 
—New York Times 


s OSCAR 
Rs well 


Private Life 


Directed by Yuli Raizman 
sturnng Mikhail Ulyanov 
An International Film Exchange Sovexportfilm Release 


NEW ENGLAND PREMIERE 
STARTS FRIDAY 


2:00, 3:50, 5:40, 7:35, 9:35 


Tickets Now on Sale for THE SEVENTH VICTIM 
THE MARK OF THE 


THE DEVIL’S BRIDE 














VAMPIRE 
DON’T LOOK NOW 
TOMB OF LIGEIA 








THE FEARLESS 
VAMPIRE KILLERS 


THE HOWLING 
PEEPING TOM 









Rififi: Wed., Thurs., 5:15, 9:50 

Xica: Fri., Sat., 7:30; Sat. mat., 3:20 

Muddy River: Fri., Sat., 5:30, 9:40; Sat. mat., 1:20 
Mephisto: starts Sun. the 19th, 7:25; Sun. mat., 
2:55 

The Threepenny Opera: starts Sun. the 19th, 
5:20, 9:50 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4228) 

40 Brattle St. near Harvard Square 

The Night of the Shooting Stars: all week, 3:50, 
5:50, 7:50, 9:50; Sat., Sun. mat., 1:50 
Montenegro: Sat. the 18th, midnight 

Richard Pryor Live on Sunset Strip: Fri., Sat., 


& Sti Smokin’: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:20; Sat. 
mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 3:55, 5:40 


it An Officer and a Gentleman: through Thurs., 
7:10, 9:30; Sat. mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:30 
GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 

5 Boylston Street 


Local Hero: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:45, 9:45 

HARVARD SQUARE THEATER (864-4580) 

10 Church Street 

t: Harold and Maude: Sat. the 18th, 1, 4:25, 7:50 
King of Hearts: Sat. the 18th, 2:35, 6, 9:45 
Caligula: Sat. the 18th, Fri., Sat. the 19th, 11:30 
Gandhi: Sun. the 19th, 1, 4:30, 8 

Midnight Express: Mon., 1, 5:45, 10:30 

Das Boot: Mon., 3:05, 7:55 

The Good, the Bed, and the Ugly: Tues., 3:10, 
7:45 

A Fisttul of Dollars: Tues., 1:30, 6, 10:30 


|. = A OS 
1001 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 868-3600 


“tok & SUPERB!” 


“A JOYFUL 


CELEBRATION! | 


0.0.8.1 


SWINGS, ROLLS, SHAKES, 
AND LIFTS EVERY S 


David Bradnoy 


Sue, 


A FILM BY 
GEORGE T 
NIERENBERG 


(; GENERAL AUDIENCES 


United Artists Classics 





1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 9:45 


THE LATE SHOWS 


Friday & Saturday at Midnight 


June 24 & 25 


The Jedi family relaxes at home. 


PIRIT!” 


WNEV-TS 





The Return of the Secaucus Seven: Wed., 
12:30, 4:15, 8:10 

The Last Waltz: Wed., 2:25, 6:10, 10:05 
Camelot: Thurs., 2:30, 7:45 

Auntie Mame: Thurs., noon, 5:10, 10:20 

La cage aux folles: Fri., 1, 4:25, 8 

La cage aux folles ii: Fri., 2:40, 6:10, 9:55 
Tootsie: Sat. the 25th, noon, 3:50, 7:45 
Pennies from Heaven: Sat. the 25th, 2, 5:50, 9:55 
Frances: Sun. the 26th, 3:05, 7:40 

Julia: Sun. the 26th, 1, 5:30, 10:05 

i: The Man with Two Brains: through Tues., 
noon, 2, 4, 5:55, 7:45, 90:45 

The Survivors: starts Wed., noon, 1:55, 3:50, 
5:45, 7:45, 9:45 

The Road Warrior: Fri., Sat., midnight 

li: Tender Mercies: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30 
4:30, 6:30, 8:15, 10 

Yellow Beerd: starts Fri., 12:30, 2:20, 4:10, 5:55, 
8:10, 10 

Eating Raoul: Fri., Sat., midnight 

OFF THE WALL CINEMA (354-5678) 

15 Pearl St. 

Glenn or Glenda: through Thurs., 6:30, 8:15, 10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 3, 4:45 

Pian 9 trom Outer Space: starts Fri., 5:40, 7:50, 
10; Sat., Sun. mat., 3:30 

ORSON WELLES |, lt & if (868-3800) 

1001 Mass. Ave. 

k To Begin Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:10, 
4:50, 6:30, 8:15, 10 

Private Life: starts Fri., 2, 3:50, 5:40, 7:35, 9:35 
Stooges Festival: Sat. the 18th, midnight 
Desperate Living: Fri., Sat., midnight 

i Chicken Ranch: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:10, 
4:50, 6:30, 8:10, 9:50 

To Begin Again: starts Fri., 1:30, 3:10, 4:50, 6:30, 
8:15, 10 

Dawn of the Deed: Sat. the 18th, midnight 





Quedrophenia: Fri., Sat.,. midnight 

Wt: Say Amen, Somebody! all week, 1:45, 3:45, 
5:45, 7:45, 9:45 

Pink Floyd: The Wall: Sat. the 18th, midnight 
Dawn of the Dead: Fri., Sat., midnight 


FILM SPECIALS 


AFRICAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE (437-4917), 
40 Leon St. Boston, presents Butterfly 
McQueen, showing her recent film The Seven 
Wishes of Joanna Peabody and speaking on her 
life in flims and biacks in America, June 25 at 7 
p.m. Donation $3. Co-sponsored by the 
Benarena Flim Society. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Square, shows free flims. June 20 at 6:30 
p.m.: The Entertainer, with Laurience Olivier, 
Alan Bates, and Albert Finney. June 21 at 6:30 
p.m.: Mervin LeRoy’s / am a Fugitive from a Chain 
Gang, with Paul Muni. June 23 at 6:30 p.m.: 
Robert Flaherty’s Nanook of the North. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), 56 Brattle St., Camb., presents 
films Fridays at 7 and 9 p.m. Admission $2.50. 
June 24: Antonioni's Blow-up. 

CENTRAL SQUARE LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 
Peari St., Camb., presents free films Tues. at 7 
p.m. June 21: Sailor-Made Man and Grandma's 
Boy, with Harold Lioyd. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston, presents French films Fri.-Sun. at 8 
p.m. Admission $2. June 18 and 19: René Ciair’s 
Le million. June 24-26: Alain Resnais’s 
Hiroshima, mon amour. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (731-2340, ext. 46), 
presents “Film Under the Stars” in the outdoor 
courtyard of the Huntington Campus, North 
Buliding off Palace Road (formerly Boston State 
Campus). Gates open at 8 p.m.; films start at 
dusk. June 24: Beauty and the Beast and The 
Cameraman. Admission $2. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCIETY 
(731-2340, ext. 46, presents films by Donna Vega 
and Denise O'Malley, June 22 at 8 p.m. in room 
C-9, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. Admission $2. 
MEL KING FOR MAYOR CAMPAIGN sponsors a 
special showing of Say Amen, Somebody!, June 
26 at at 11 a.m. at the Orson Welles Cinema, 
1001 Mass. Ave., Camb. Tickets $5; call 
232-8812. 

THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618), presents films 
Fri. and Sat. at 8 p.m. at the Brookline Art 
Center, 86 Monmouth St., Brookline; and Sun. at 
8 p.m. at the Modern Times Café, 134 Hamp- 
shire St., Camb. Admission $3. June 18 at 
Brookline Arts Center and June 19 at Modern 
by Lisa Crafts and Ken Brown. June 24 and 25 at 
Brookline Arts Center and June 26 at Modern 
Times: John Carpenter's Assault on Precinct 13, 
Rufus Seder’s The Laughing Cop. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
Highland Ave., Somerville, shows free flims. June 
23 at 6:30 p.m.: The Plough and the Stars. 
US-CHINA PEOPLES FRIENDSHIP ASSN. pre- 
sents L/ Shuang Shuang and Dadu River, both 
with English subtities, June 19 at 1 p.m. at MIT's 
building 10, room 250, 77 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Donation $2.50, students $1.50; call 491-0577. 


THE MOVIE QUIZ 


A free pass to the first 25 people to correctly answer the following 
question (868-3603, on Monday between 5 and 5:30 please.) 


Edgar Allan Poe: The Tomb of Ligeia 
as Daphne du Maurier: ? 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 
BEST FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILM 


~ “tek ‘To Begin Again’ 
is Filled With Love” 


—Jay Carr, Boston Globe 





Produced and Directed by José Luis Garci 


Encarna Paso José Bodalo Agustin Gonzalez 


1:30, 3:10, 4:50, 6:30, 8:15, 10:00 


John Water’s 










Starring Antonio Ferrandis 





A TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 
©1983 TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 

















ek te” 
PETER O’TOOLE 


is twice as funny and twice as crazy as ever hefore. 


odeon 


INecmas 


600 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 247-2160 


“DUVALL’S ‘ANGELO’ IS A GEM! 


Duvall, through hard work and sheer talent, has fortified his position as one of 
America's finest, most dedicated actors. But with ‘Angelo’. a film he produced, 
financed, wrote, and directed, he has gone beyond.’ 

—Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 


“ ‘ANGELO’ HUMS WITH 
COMIC CHARM ...« pleasure! "' 


—Ellen Pfeifer. Boston Herald 


“& & & xk FASCINATING” 


—David Brudnoy. WRKO 


“A ONE OF A KIND MOVIE... 

simmers and pulsates with sheerly human 

energy...scruffy, funny, charming, unnerving." 
—David Ansen. Newsweek 


The Sucrad’ Coming of Pet @) Tox le j 


AYeloy.s 
RULING® . CLASS 


The Boston Premiere of The Original Uncut Version 


PETERO'TOOLE ALASTAIRSIM ARTHUR LOWE 
THE RULING CLASS 
CORAL BROWNE MICHAEL BRYANT GRAHAM ( 
WILLIAM MERVYN CAROLYN SEYMOUR 


Official 
1983 Cannes 
Fim Festival 
Selection 


Written & Directed by Robert Duvall Associate Producer Gail Youngs 
Director of Photography Joseph Friedman Edited by Stephen Mack , 
Music Director Michael Kamen Lighting Director John Drake [PG |PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <B>] 


. [some wu MATERIAL May NO Be SUTARC conan (®) 


| Bees menaow t frns 
, + er eee ~~ 


1:00, 3:00, 5:20, 7:40, 10:00 


HARRY ANDREWS 
NIGEL GREEN 


CROWDEN 
JAMES VILLIERS 


+ oa 


aN IIN 


Rs ve 
2 Week Limited Engagement 


2:00, 4:45, 7:30, 10:00 


“Clio Goldsmith is very sensual, 
very feminine and very beautiful...” 


“HARD TO RESIST...LIGHT FROTHY AND FUN!” 
—MICHAEL BLOWEN, BOSTON GLOBE 


“A classic French romantic comedy and about the 
best screen farce since ‘Tootsie’.” 
—Nat Segaloff, CAMBRIDGE EXPRESS 


THE SAMUEL GOLDWYN COMPANY Presencs 
a GILBERT DE GOLDSCHMIDT Proaxton 
PIERRE MONDY CLAUDIA CARDINALE 


—ELLEN PFEIFER, BOSTON HERALD ti : 
& Re ng Gare 


wa CLIO GOLDSMITH 
THE GIFT 
A MICHEL LANG Fen 


=> JACQUES FRANCO'S RENZO MONTAGNAN! CECILE MAGNET ws HENRI GUYBET REMI LAURENT 
Screanpiny and Ontagee MICHEL LANG tases on » comedy by VAIME & TERZOL 





Exenane Proace MICHEL ZEMER rem MICHEL LEGRAND race teues CLAUDE PASCAL 
Ovecver of Provograpty DANIEL GAUIORY tare HELENE PLEMIANNIKOV 4 coproacun MADELEINE FILMS - LPAA (PARIS) LASER FILMS (ROME) 


Rise) Ka7kek> 


€ 1902 Ted Sarna. GOLOWTN COPmanT et teen) CmOwTs comms” 





"1:30, 3:35, 5:35, 7:45, 9:55 


"A. MASTERPIECE. 


A CHARMING, EXPANSIVE, EXHILARATING FILM... 
IT ENCOMPASSES AND REFRESHES OUR MINDS.” 
JUDITH CRIST, SATURDAY REVIEW 


‘JOYOUS... 
EXUBERANT... 
BERGMAN 
AT HIS MOST 
MAGICAL.” 


MERRILL SHINDLER, 
LOS ANGELES MAGAZINE 


NAS 


BERGMAN 


Written and Directed by INGMAR BERGMAN — Executive Producer JORN DONNER 
Director of Photography SVEN NYKVIST, A.S.C. 
PERNILLA ALLWIN as Fanny BERTIL GUVE as Alexander 
EWA FROLING, ERLAND JOSEPHSON, JAN MALMSJO, GUNN WALLGREN 


A SWEDISH-FRENCH CO-PRODUCTION 


PRODUCED BY CINE MATOGRAPH FOR THE SWEDISH FILM INSTITUTE, GAUMONT, PERSONAFILM, TOBIS. 
READ THE PANTHEON BOOK 


New England Premiere Starts Friday, July 1. 


“INGMAR BERGMAN'S 
LATEST AND — 
ACCORDING TO THE 

-DIRECTOR — LAST 
FILM IS A CHEERFUL 
CONFABULATION 
..A LIGHT EPIC.” 


MOLLY HASKELL, 
VOGUE 


BRUCE WILLIAMSON, 
PLAYBOY 


Rr: 





“| Suburban cinemas 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, JUNE 21, 1983 


These listings run from Saturday, June 18, to 
Sunday, June 26. 


BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

Gandhi: through Thurs., 7:30 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (846-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

i Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., Sun., 12:30 a.m. 

li: Return of the Jedi: through Tues., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., Sun., 12:30 a.m. 

The Survivors: starts Wed., 1, 3:20, 5:25, 7:40, 
10 

Wi: Superman Iii: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:50, 
5:20, 7:45, 10 

IV: Superman Iii: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:50, 
5:20, 7:45, 10 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mail (588-5050) 

i: Return of the Jedi: all week, noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. show 

lt: Trading Places: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:25, 
7:40, 10 

ii: Superman Ii: through Thurs., 
5:20, 7:45, 10 

IV: Blue Thunder: through Tues., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:40, 9:50 

The Survivors: starts Wed., 1, 3:20, 5:25, 7:40, 
10 

V: Tender Mercies: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:25, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

BROCKTON, Sack |-IV (963-1010) 

Route 57 

i: Octopussy: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:40, 8, 


12:15, 2:50, 





10:15 

lt: War Games: through Thurs., 
7:45, 10 

lt: Caligula: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:50 

IV: Psycho i: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 5:35, 
7:50, 10:05 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 

Route 128, exit 42 

i The Man with Two Brains: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:25, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

lt: Flashdance: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 

Wt: The Outsiders: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:25, 
5:20, 7:20, 9:20 

IV: Psycho li: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:40, 
9:50 

DANVERS, Sack |-VI (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

t: War Games: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight show 

lt: Breathless: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 show 

lil: The Man with Two Brains: through Thurs., 

1:10, 3, 4:45, 6:30, 8:15, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
show 

IV: Flashdance: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:25, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

V: Superman Ill: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 
5:10, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. show 

Vi: Octopussy: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:20, 
7:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:30 show 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mail (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24 


1, 3:15, 5:30, 





SfirrieaD 
LAUGHS! 


i: Return of the Jedi: all week, noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. show 

lt: Return of the Jedi: all week, 1, 3:30, 6, 8:30; 
Fri., Sat., 11 p.m. show 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's Worid 

kt: War Games: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 
10 

i: Superman Wi: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:50, 
5:20, 7:45, 10 

WM: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. show 

IV: Return of the Jedi: through Tues., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. show 

The Survivors: starts Wed., 1, 3:20, 5:25, 7:40, 
10 

V: Octopussy: through Thurs., noon, 2:40, 5:10, 
7:45, 10 

Vi: Flashdance: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. show 

NATICK, Sack |-V! (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's Worid 

k Tender Mercies: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

lt: Caligula: through Thurs., 7:15, 10 

tt: Psycho Ii: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 
10; Fri., Sat., 11:55 show 

IV: Breathless: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:25, 5:30, 
7:50, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:55 show 

V: The Man with Two Brains: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:25, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 
Vi: Trading Places: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:15, 
5:25, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:55 show 


f* x» 


GRAHAM CHAPMAN 
PETER BOYLE 
CHEECH & CHONG 
PETER COOK 
MARTY FELDMAN 
MARTIN HEWITT 
MICHAEL HORDERD 
ERIC IDLE 

MADELINE Ké 


..a rollicking yarn, 
for the young inthe head! 


‘Al 


NEWTON, Academy (332-2524) 

102 Beacon St., Newton Centre 

k: Paycho lt: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

lt: Tender Mercies: through Thurs., 8, 9:45; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15 

NEWTON, West Cinema (964-6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

i: The Year of Living Dangerously: all week, 7:20, 
9:40 

li: Diva: all week, 7:15 

Lola: all week, 9:40 

tt: Querelie: all week, 7:10, 9:40 

PEABODY CINEMA (599-13 10) 

North Shore Center 

i: Trading Places: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:25, 
7:40, 10 

lt: Tender Mercies: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:25, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

tt: Psycho fi: 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:40, 9:50 

SAUGUS, General Cinema (321-1345) 

Route 1 

i: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. show 

i: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. show 
SOMERVILLE, Sack Assembly Sq. (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave. 

tk Superman ili: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 
7:45, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:25 a.m. show 

tt: Return of the Jedi: ali week, noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. show 

it: Trading Places: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 show 

IV: Octopussy: through Thurs., 12:05, 2:35, 5:05, 
7:35, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. show 

V: Flashdance: through Thurs., 1:35, 3:35, 5:40, 
7:45, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 

Vi: Psycho I: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:40, 8, 





10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. show 

Vit: War Games: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. show 

Vit: Return of the Jedi: ali week, noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. show 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-108 1) 

55 Davis Sq., West Somerville 

Basket Case: Sat. the 18th, midnight 

Atiantic City: Sat. the 18th. Cail for times. 
Murmur of the Heart: Sat. the 18th. Call for 
times. 

Close Encounters of the Third Kind: Sun.-Tues. 
Call for times. 

Battie Beyond the Stars: Sun.-Tues. Cail for 
times. 


STONEHAM, General Cinema | & Ii (438-4050) 
Routes 128 and 28 

k: Still Smokin’: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:20; Sat. 
mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 3:55, 5:40 

lt: An Officer and a Gentleman: through Thurs., 
7:10, 9:30; Sat. mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:30 
WALTHAM, General Cinema | & |! (890-1064) 
477 Winter St. 

k Still Smokin’: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 3:55, 5:40 

it An Officer and a Gentieman: through Thurs., 
7:10, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:30 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5 138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

kt Trading Places: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
tt Blue Thunder: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Wt: War Games: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Breathless: through Tues. Call for times. 
The Survivors: starts Wed. Call for times. 

Vi: Octopussy: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vil: Superman Il: through Thurs. Cail for times. 





JOHN DALY ana CARTER DeHAVEN present A SEAGOAT Production “YELLOWBEARD” GRAHAM CHAPMAN 


PETER BOYLE CHEECH & CHONG PETERCOOK MARTY FELDMAN MARTIN HEWITT 
MICHAEL HORDERN ERIC IDLE MADELINE KAHN JAMES MASON with JOHN CLEESE as Blind Pew 
Screenplay by GRAHAM CHAPMAN, PETER COOK anu BERNARD McKENNA itm editor WILLLAM REYNOLDS, A.C.E. 
Director of Photography GERRY FISHER, B.S.C. Music Composed by JOHN MORRIS Executive Producer JOHN DALY 
Produced by CARTER DeHAVEN «HEMDALE rim » an QREOIN vicveres Ratene 
Directed by MEL DAMSKI — sepeunlieiedetnt tn rt 


STARTS FRIDAY JUNE 24 


SHOWCASE GENERAL CINEMA 


DEDHAM 


326-4955 
ROUTE 1 at 128 


GENERAL CINEMA 


BURLINGTON MALL 


ROUTE 128 EXIT42 


SACK 


CHERI 1-2-3 
“BOSTON. 536-2870 


CINEMA 


HARVARD SQ. 
214 HARVARD AVE. 


CAMBRIDGE 864-4580] | BOSTON 277-2140 


235-8020 exit 24 OFF at. 128 
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Film strips 


compiled by Owen Gleiberman 





MOVIE OF THE WEEK: TWILIGHT ZONE — THE MOVIE (1983). Return to that other 
dimension, a dimension not only of sight and sound but of mind, in this four-episode film 
inspired by Rod Serling's classic TV series. The project was initiated by Steven Spielberg, 
who directed one of the segments himself and recruited three of the today’s hottest young 
directors to create one episode apiece. John Landis (who co-produced the film with 
Spielberg) contributes the story of a man (played by the late Vic Morrow) who must face 
the consequences of his own bigotry; in Spielberg's segment, Scatman Crothers teaches 
the residents of a rest home how to regain their youth; director Joe Dante (The Howling ) 
teams up with special-effects wizard Rob Bottin (The Thing ) to tell the tale of a young boy 
(Jeremy Licht) who is suddenly granted his every wish; and finally, George Miller, creator 
of Mad Max and The Road Warrior, offers a piece about a nervous airline passanger (John 
Lithgow) who thinks he sees a demon on the wing. Opens Friday, June 24, at Cinema 57 


and in the suburbs. 








4 


AMAZING ANIMATION. A program of 
eight animated films, including Suzan Pitt's 
““Asparagus,'’ Daina Krummins's 
“Babobilicon,"’ and Alexander Alexieff and 
Claire Parker's ‘‘The Nose.’ Off the Wall. 

* & kX ANGELO, MY LOVE (1983). Robert 
Duvall's spiky, disquieting film about New 
York Gypsy society features a cast of real 
Gypsies playing themselves, among them a 
swarthy, bright-eyed, 11-year-old hustler 
named Angelo Evans. Duvall resists moral- 
izing — he makes the Gypsies 





we & Superb * & & Good 
* %& Middling »% Bearable 
© A turkey 


Films without ratings have not been 
viewed as we go to press. We in- 
tend no judgment. 





simultaneously attractive and repulsive, 
undercutting the sweet, lilting episodes with 
a bit of Gypsy duplicity and making his 
villain, a hangdog alcoholic (Steve 
Tsigonoff), almost irresistible. It's an 
enchanting work: Duvall may be a clumsy 
storyteller, but we can be grateful for this 
up-close look at the lives of people we'd 
swerve to avoid on the sidewalk. Nickel- 
odeon 

**'AASSAULT ON PRECINCT 13 
(1977). John Carpenter directed this taut, 
bare-bones action picture, an urban thriller 
modeled on an Indians-attacking-the-fort 
Western. It's set in Los Angeles, where the 
bestial minions of a youth gang lay siege to 
a derelict police station, trapping two cops 
and three prisoners inside. As always, 
Carpenter has trouble bringing his 
characters to life, but his action scenes 
blaze, and the soundtrack (which he 
composed himself) is a knockout. Rear 


Continued on page 38 








Late Shows Fri & Sat in 
Somerville. Danvers, Natick & 
RETURN OF THE JEDI 
at the Charles 
WAR GAMES & OCTOPUSSY 
at the Cheri 
SUPERMAN Ill, TRADING PLACES 
at the 57 


BEACOM HILL’ 


“ BEACON AT TREMONT 


18 WILL BE ADMITTED 


U 
CALIGULA 


«100400700950 


LOCALHERO 


«1003 15530745955 


LATRAVIATA G 


«118315865 157409 45 


€HMAZLES"?* 


CAMB ST NEAR GOV TR 





1330 


An OFFICER & 48 
aGENTLEMAN R HOURS 
#1 15-5 30-945 330745 
BLUE THUNDER & 
«100.3 155 307 45 1000 
romw |) RETURN of the JEDI»: 


OnBY | 1200.2 30-500 
6 TRACK 7 30 10.00 NO PASSES 






DALTON OPP SHERATON BOS 
536 287 


NO PASSES | 3 

OPpasses) OCTOPUSSY PC 
#1003 15-6 35-8:00.10 20 

vommoosy) WARGAMES PG 
#1003 1655 30:7 45 10:00 


The MAN with TWO BRAINS 
*100245430615800945 R 


CIMEMAS7 '? 


200 STUART NEAR PARK SO 
482 1222 


pou NO PASSES | 
“cs SUPERMAN Itt 
1 00.3 15-5 30-7 50.1010 


NO PASSES t R 





PG 


#1103 15:8:207 309.45 _ 


ALLEY 1-2 


37 WASH NEARG 


6676 


FLASHDANCE R 


# 1 00-2:45-4 30-6 18-6:00-9 50 


PSYCHO! R 


#1 00-3 15-5 30.7:45.10.00 














BREATHLESS K 


#1003 15-5 30.7.45-10:00 


SOmEZVELLE 1-6 


RT 93 AT ASSEMBLY SO 
6287 





worassts OCTOPUSSY °C 
¢ 12 06.2 35-6:05.7 36.1005 
NO PASSES PG 
ates PERMAN Il! 
12 30.2 $0 5 15 7 45 10.10 
RETURN of the JED 
12 00-230 5 00 
WO PASSES 7 30 10 00 PG 


, PLASHBANGS R 


35540745945 
PSYCHO! w 

. 3205 408.00 1015 
rassss WARGAMES * 

. 3155 30750 1005 


TRADING PLACES 
) R 


\ . ‘ 5 20 7 35.9 50 





DUE TO THE NATURE OF THIS FILM. NO ONE UNDER THE ACE OF 18 WILL BE ADMITTED 


“¢)) ANALYSIS FILM 


A NEW FILM DISTRIBUTION COMPANY 


1:00-4:00-7:00-9:50 7:15-10:00 


MATICE 8-6 


Rt 9 Opp Shoppers Worle 


653-5005 / 237-5840 


BACK DHEADRES sisisiisisisiiiiiiiii 
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FOUR STARS - HIGHEST RATING 
~David Brudnoy, TAB PUBLICATIONS 


‘““WONDERFUL!’’ 


Roger Ebert, ‘‘At The Movies’’/CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


‘“‘AN EARTHBOUND 
COUSIN OF ‘E.T.’’’ 


Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


Net id oc i wen WARDANES MATTHEW BRODER ANE mm NSN MODAL SHED ty LAREN LASER TERE RS 
vet Ppa MULAN A FRAMERS toi ARTA RUISTEM ae ETNA va ) hae sl yet Mi ini 
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CHESTNUT HILL] SOMERVILLE || DEDHAM WOBURN ||FRAMINGHAM|| — REVERE 


326-4955 933-5330 nae. nara Coenen 286-1660 
277-2500 628-7000 ROUTE | oF | eT 128 NEAR 93 235-8020 


CUNeMA CITY 





BOSTON 536-2870 





DANVERS 











Bargain Matinee 
1st show only at starred features 
No Bargain Matinee 
Sunday at Boston Theatres 


BIOCKVOH 1-4 


AT 27 ADJ CUSHING HOSP 
588 .4850'963 1010 


norassts) OCTOPUSSY PG 
#1003205 40-8600 10 15 
NO ONE UNDER 18 WILL BE ADMITTED 


ALIGULA 


«100400700950 


‘+ & & & ‘La Traviata’ is 

A FRANCO ZEFFIRELLI FILM gorgeous and it is worassts WARGAMES Pc 
GIUSEPPE VERDI'S ° oe #1 00.3 15-5 30-7 45 10.00 

not to be missed. cosy PSYCHON 4 


La Traviata _ a 


DAMVERS 1-6 
AUNIVER/AL CLA/IC Geasx 


RT 12BEXIT 24 
1962 ACCENT FILMS B V ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


** * La Traviata’ ... a personal triumph for 
director Zeffirelli. It’s not to be missed.” 


Vincent Canby, New York Times 


David Brudnoy 
WRKO.AM 





777 2555 593 210 


norasses OCTOPUSSY PC 
#12 303.005 207 45.1015 
norasses WARGAMES "© 
#1003185 30-7 40950 
BREATHLESS R 
*1 15.3 20-5307 40-950 
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#1103 15-5 207 25930 
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LIBERTY TREE MAL 
1R18 $99 4122 
RETURN of the JEDI PG 
12 00.2 30.5 00-7 30 10 00 
NO PASSES | 
RETURN of the JED! 
1 00.3 30.6008 30 





Exclusive Engagement 
1:15-3:15-5:15-7:40-9:45 


BEACOM HILL"* 


1 Beacon at Tremont 723-8110 


LOCAL HERO 


* *& *& & ‘LOCAL HERO’ is 
so ral of warmth, charm, humor, 
and grace...it’s hard to explain 
how good it is.”’ 


— Michael Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE 
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PG 
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& WARNER COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY 
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“STEVE MARTIN’S 
FUNNIEST MOVIE!” 


—Gene Shalit, NBC-TV 


“A funny new film...real hilarity.” 


Janet Maslin, THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“CRAZY, OUTRAGEOUS, RAUNCHY 
AND VERY FUNNY.” 


Bernard Drew, GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


~~ THE MIAN = 
TWO 


A CARL REINER FILM 





AN ASPEN FILM SOCIETY WILLIAM E. McEUEN/DAVID V PICKER PRODUCTION 


SACK 
CHERI 1-2-3 
50 DALTON OPP SHERATON 
BOSTON 536-2870 


SHOWCASE 


ROUTE | ot 128 


CARL REINER STEVE MARTIN GEORGE GIPE 


STEVE MARTIN THE MAN WITH TWO BRAINS 
KATHLEEN TURNER DAVID WARNER 
MICHAEL CHAPMAN 


DAVID V PICKER . WILLIAME McEUEN CARL REINER 
[_aastecren> @&® 


Osirbuted by WARNER BROS 
A WARNER COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY (> 
pamte’ OF aOui' GuARoAR | 
»|__ Pana 6 aa 


O98) Weare: Bros ir An Raps, Resonant 


GENERAL CINEMA 


CHESTNUT HILL 


RTE. 9 ot HAMMOND 


277-2500 


SACK CINEMA 


NATICK 


237-3840 ROUTED 
OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLO. 


HARVARD SQ. 


THEATRE 
10 CHURCH ST 
CAMBRICGE 664.4580 


GENERAL CIVEMA 
BURLINGTON MALL 
ROUTE 128 EXIT42 
272-4410 


SHOWCASE 


REVERE 


660 
C 1 and ROUTE 60 


SACK 
CINEMA CITY 


EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 


Continued from page 37 

Window at the Brookline Art Center. 

*& kX KATLANTIC CITY (1981). Louis 
Malle directed this droll, sweet-spirited film 
about a courtly-looking numbers runner 
(Burt Lancaster) who stumbles into a 
cache of stolen cocaine and begins to 
squire his beautiful neighbor (Susan Saran- 
don) around town, living out his dreams of 
being a big-wheel gangster. The story (from 
a John Guare screenplay) is slight and 
rather precious, but Malle’s affectionate 
sensibility turns it into a grand movie — one 
that sees the fulfillment of even the junkiest 
dreams as a sort of miracle. There is such 
depth of feeling in Lancaster's rueful 
performance that his petty lusts and heart- 
aches come to seem unimaginably rich. 
Somerville Theater. 


*XBATTLE BEYOND THE STARS 
(1980). John Sayles wrote the mild and 
funny screenplay for this shoddily directed 
parodistic space opera. A sci-fi version of 
Seven Samurai, it stars Richard Thomas 
and features a host of gently amusing 
aliens: a lizard warrior, a mercenary named 
Gelt (Richard Vaughn, acting tough), a 
hard-drinking earthling named Space Cow- 
boy (George Peppard), and so on. 
Directed by Jimmy T. Murakami. Somerville 
Theater. 

*&kkKKBLOW-UP (1966). Michelangelo 
Antonioni’s metaphysical whodunit about a 
fashion photographer who thinks he 
may have photographed a murder is the 
rare film that makes good on its lofty 
philosophical pretensions. Most of all, it’s a 
coolly seductive piece of filmmaking, with 
intriguing performances by Vanessa Red- 
grave as the mysterious woman-in-the-park 
and David Hemmings as the chic, isolated 
photographer who finds his only solace 
in the mysteries of his high-tech art. 
Blacksmith House. 

*&kkXXBLUE THUNDER (1963). An ir- 
resistible thriller set in the skies above Los 
Angeles. Roy Scheider plays a jaded cop 
who's asked to test out Blue Thunder, a ritzy 
armored helicopter equipped with all the 
latest post-Watergate surveillance gadgets. 
When he finds out the government is 
planning to use the machine for evil 
purposes, he hijacks the chopper, and the 





movie turns into an apocalyptic adventure 
yarn, an orgy of soaring chase scenes and 
explosions that come at you in booming 
Dolby. The film rehashes all the conspiracy 
clichés of "70s political thrillers, but as a 
kinetic experience, an urban Western set in 
the clouds, it’s great fun. John Badham 
directed. Charles, suburbs. 

*& & DAS BOOT (1961). One of the most 
successful German films ever made, this 
intense, brooding adventure yarn about the 
travels of a German U-boat during World 
War Il seems calculated to salve the wounds 
of German war guilt. The soldiers are 
portrayed as heroes who were innocent of 
Nazi politics, and director Wolfgang 
Petersen has done an amazing job of 
turning the submarine into a claustrophobic 
prison, a sort of floating torture chamber 
from which there is no escape. Yet it's also 
disturbing to see the way Das Boot 
glamorizes death and depersonalizes its 
characters. Despite its progressive 
message, there's something about this 
film's rigid style that brings those dreaded 
words “Nazi aesthetics’ to mind. Harvard 
Square. 

* XBREATHLESS (1983). In his loose 
adaptation of Jean-Luc Godard’s classic, 
director Jim McBride finds a high-voltage 
funkiness in the smogged-over landscape of 
LA, and it lights up an otherwise dim-watted 
film. Once again we follow a crook (Richard 
Gere) on the run and the beautiful young 
woman (Valerie Kaprisky) he hooks up 
with. McBride has tried to turn this story into 
a youth-anthem movie, an amalgam of 
posters, postures, and existentialism, but all 
he succeeds in doing is turning LA into the 
ultimate movie set. As the hipster stud 
Jesse Lujack, Richard Gere gives a tense, 
gyrating performance, his most energetic in 
years; he still manages to come off looking 
like a jerk. Paris, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


Cc 


*& &%LA CAGE AUX FOLLES (1978). A 
routine comedy of errors, performed in “‘gay 
face,’ Edouard Molinaro’s popular farce is 
redeemed by the accomplished camping of 
its actors: Ugo Tognazzi, charming and 
dignified as the proprietor of a Saint-Tropez 
nightclub specializing in female impersona- 
tion, and Michel Serrault, as the club's 
irrepressible drag-queen headliner — who 








is also Tognazzi’s long-time lover. Molinaro 
never explores the ambiguous central rela- 
tionships, but he puts the performers front 
and center, and they prove very entertaining 
indeed. Harvard Square. 

*& LA CAGE AUX FOLLES If (1961). The 
sequel to Eduoard Molinaro’s popular farce 
puts Michel Serrault and Ugo Tognazzi 
through a conventional spy-chase plot. 
Albin (Serrault), the squawking, mincing 
drag-queen, inadvertently acquires a top- 
secret microfilm capsule, thus inviting the 
pursuit of both the French government and 
a host of enemy agents. Serrault has several 
prize moments, but by the end of the movie 
almost everyone is running around in drag, 
and the charm of the characters has worn 
thin. Harvard Square. 

* CAMELOT (1967). The idylis of the king 
prove ponderous in this earnest screen 
translation of the Lerner-and-Loewe musi- 
cal. The twists and trysts of Arthurian 
legend come to us in endiess close-ups — 
perhaps because when the camera reels 
back to get a look at the sets, they seem to 
be made of cardboard. Fifteen million 
dollars worth of cardboard. Richard Harris 
(as King Arthur), Vanessa Redgrave 
(Guinevere) , Franco Nero (Lancelot) , and 
David Hemmings (the villainous Mordred) 
all act up a storm and do dreadful things to 
the lovely music. Harvard Square. 

*& *CHICKEN RANCH (1963). A mildly 
interesting documentary chronicling 12 
weeks in the life of the country’s most 
famous whorehouse. The Chicken Ranch is 
the brothel that inspired The Best Little 
Whorehouse in Texas — though it has since 
moved to a spot 50 miles outside Las 
Vegas, where prostitution is legal and 
carefully regulated by the state. The inter- 
views with the whores and their patrons are 
sometimes revealing, but the movie also 
ends up voicing the usual clichés about the 
world’s oldest profession. Two themes 
sound consistently: the customer comes out 
with considerably less than he expected, 
and the women perform considerably more 
than they would like. Directed by Nicholas 
Broomfield and Sandi Sissel. Orson Welles. 
*** *KCLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE 
THIRD KIND (1977). instead of taking us 
out of this world, a la Star Wars or 2001, 
Steven Spielberg's grandiose entertainment 
delivers a mystical experience in light and 
sound to those of us stuck here on Earth. 

















BUD LIGHT 


= BESTCRUISE = 


Thurs., 


June 


Sat., 
June 


Thurs., 


June 


Thurs., 


July 


presents 


AS 


23 oe 


In the style of the 
K Grateful Dead 


BIG SIXTEEN 


25 
30 


FULL SAIL 


J.D., BILLY & KEN 


WCGY Night with 


B.R.M.C. 


Special * <¢+* 
Fireworks Cruise re 


21 DAVE MASON 


For schedule and information about 
all ages BESTCRUISES call 742-4265 


Bud Light BESTCRUISE departs Commonwealth Pier at 8 
P.M. Tickets $11.00 


Tickets available at — all Ticketron outlets — 
Bostix (Faneuil Hall) — Out of Town Ticket 
Agency — and by contacting: Boston 
Entertainment & Seasonal Tours 


742-4265 
11 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02108 
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‘UNUSUALLY RICH 


...A fine new French film. 
Gerard Depardieu is superb. A beautifully 
executed performance, its power always 
controlled. ‘The Return of Martin Guerre’ 


speaks to our moment:’ 


— Vincent Canby, New York Times 


't4 MYSTERIOUSLY BEAUTIFUL LOVE 
STORY. YOU'LL BE SWEPT AWAY!”’ 


—Guy Flatley, Cosmopolitan 


** TRULY REMARKABLE AND FASCINATING! 
An engrossing romantic mystery:’ 


—Judith Crist 


''LUSTY...A richly atmospheric tale: 


—Bruce Williamson, Playboy 


‘Daniel Vigne takes us deep into erotic 
mystery...FASCINATIN 


— David Denby, New York Magazine 


V9 


~. ‘a 


Moustapha Akkad presents 


Gerard Depardieu oe Baye 


The Return OF © 


Winner 
of 3 


, French ch Academy ; 


Martin Guerre 


SFP. LES FILMS MARCEL DASSAULT FR 3 - SCREENPLAY BY JEAN-C.AUDE CARRIERE 
DANIEL VIGNE PHOTOGRAPHY ANDRE NEAU MUSIC BY MICHEL PORTAL 


A FILM BY DANIEL VIGNE 


A Euan Airenton, Lisbatain jt fihaw 


“Exetefot. Theatre 


Copley Square, Boston/536- 7067 


Starts Friday June 24th 








The story of man’s first official meeting with 
the friendly denizens of UFOs is a soul- 
cleansing film that leaves you in a 
benevolent, wondering mood that lasts for 
hours, even days. One of the most moving 
spectacies of the ‘70s. With Richard 
Dreyfuss, Melinda Dillion, Teri Garr, and 
Francois Truffaut. Coolidge Corner. 

*&* *KCOME BACK TO THE 5 & DIME 
JIMMY DEAN, JIMMY DEAN (1962). 
Robert Altman's best film in years is set 
inside a musty Woolworth’s in a small Texas 
town, where six members of a James Dean 
fan club reunite on the 20th anniversary of 
Dean's death and peel away the illusions 
they've been nourishing. The Ed Graczyk 
play Altman adapted suffers from routine 
devices, but the dialogue has a feverish 
grace and humor, and Altman has en- 
couraged Sandy Dennis, Cher, and Karen 
Black to find new dimensions within their 
familiar personas. The result is a movie at 
once preposterous and unexpectedly touch- 
ing. Allston. 





* *&'2DEMON POND (1979). One of the 
strangest and most enticing movies to come 
out of Japan in years. Using stylized sets 
and a welter of photographic devices, 
director Masahiro Shinoda has taken a 
rather ordinary Japanese fairy tale about a 
trio of characters in a drought-ridden village 
and turned it into a visual extravaganza — a 
movie that crossbreeds the exotic 
theatricality of Kabuki theater with the high- 
tech psychedelia of something like 
Apocalypse Now. The movie climaxes with 
a spectacular flood sequence that has some 
of the grandly cartoonish kick of the best 
Godzilla movies. Featuring the popular 
Kabuki star and female impersonator 
Tamasaburo Bando. Coolidge Corner. 
**xXDIARY OF A CHAMBERMAID 
(1964). Luis Bufuel’s version of the Octave 
Mirabeau novel about decadence among 
the French upper classes transposed the 
setting from the turn of the century to the 
late 1920s, when Europe was poised on the 
brink of the Fascist wave of the ‘30s. 
Underrated at its release, the movie boasts 
an overwhelming ambiance of evil and 
degradation, and it’s far more successful 
than Jean Renoir's 1945 version. Starring 
Jeanne Moreau, Michel Piccoli, and, as the 
fascist gamekeeper who rapes and murders 
a young girl, Georges Geret. Coolidge 
Corner. 

*& & kK THE DISCREET CHARM OF THE 
BOURGEOISIE (1972). Luis Bufiuel in a 
mellow mood, mocking and indulging his 
inane bourgeois characters. The movie is 
about an amoral rat pack of civilized 
racketeers, and the problems they en- 
counter combing Paris in search of a bite to 
eat. Bufuel’s direction is smooth and 
effortiess, and he tops off the story with an 
elaborately engineered series of dreams- 
within-dreams that leaves us exhilarated at 
our own susceptibility. Starring Bulle Ogier 
and that most elegant of exquisites, Fernan- 
do Rey. Coolidge Corner. 

*& & KXDIVA (1982). Making his début as a 
director, Jean-Jacques Beineix created this 
gorgeous meringue of a movie — a mad, 
frothy swirl of French and American fan- 
tasies and in-jokes. Jules (Frédéric An- 
drei) , the 18-year-old hero, is a shy, skinny 
Parisian postal messenger who secretly 
records a concert by the diva he adores — 
a statuesque black American soprano — 
and finds himself pursued by a colorful 
assortment of cops, record pirates, and 
thugs. The movie is half thriller and half 
whimsy, a flashy, glamorous joke on 
moviemaking, and a thorough delight. West 
Newton. 

*& &'*ADRAGONSLAYER (1981). Loosely 
based on the tale of St. George and the 
Dragon, this medieval fantasy is less a 
comic-book myth in the Star Wars vein than 
a pop civics lesson. Producer Hal Barwood 
and director Matthew Robbins manage a 
fun, flaky recapitulation of recent social- 
political history as they tell the story of the 
youthful dragonslayer Galen (Peter Mac- 
Nicol), the witty and wise sorcerer Ulrich 
(Ralph Richardson), and the dragon Ver- 
mithrax Pejorative. The special effects are 
sometimes extraordinary. Coolidge Corner. 


* & 2 EATING RAOUL (1962). A studious- 
ly outrageous comedy about a prissy LA 
couple (Paul Bartel and Mary Woronov) 
who join a felonious Chicano named Raoul 
(Robert Beltran) in a scheme to kill rich 
swingers for their money. Bartel, who co- 
wrote and directed the film, packages 
shock humor with a wink. Eating Raoul is 
often very funny, but the laughs are mostly 
in the asides and around the edges, and you 
watch it wondering how a smart, entertain- 
ing piece about sex and murder turned out 
so boringly sane. Harvard Square. 

* (1975). Just Jaeckin's 
original soft-core, soft-focus guide to heavy 
breathing takes our hedonistic heroine 
(Sylvia Kristel, naturellement) into the wilds 
of Thailand, where everything ees so — how 
you say — sopheesticated, no? Somerville 
Theater. 

*&*XTHE EXTERMINATING ANGEL 
(1962). Luis Bufivel’s nightmare film about 
the savagery beneath bourgeois manners 
and mannerisms. The movie is set at a 
bizarre bourgeois party: when the time 
comes for everyone to go home, no one can 
leave the room. Days pass. Peopie forget 
their manners, begin to dream out loud, 
violate one another, turn murderous; finally, 
near starvation, they devour the sheep that 
arrive suddenly to save them. Grandiose, 
and very entertaining. Coolidge Corner. 


**‘%A FISTFUL OF DOLLARS (1964). 
The first of Sergio Leone's spaghetti 
Westerns, and the film that made Clint 

















Eastwood a star. Based on Akira 
Kurosawa's Yojimbo, it casts Eastwood as a 
drifter who wanders into San Miguel and 
cons the town's two rival families, both of 
whom are busy trying to con him. Not the 
best of the Leone films, but one of the 
leanest, and the director's B-movie poetics 
are seductive. Harvard Square. 

* XFLASHDANCE (1983). This sentimen- 
tal trifle about a young dancer who dreams 
of becoming a ballerina is like a glitzy 90- 


minute aerobics video designed to turn you 
against the forces of cellulite. The movie's 
Rocky-in-Danskins plot is dippy, but the 
dance sequences are such slick, machine- 
tooled affairs that you watch compulsively. 
Giorgio Moroder’s sparkly disco music 
thumps away on the soundtrack, and 
director Adrian Lyne trains his camera on 
the exquisitely chiseled behind of 19-year- 
old star Jennifer Beals, all but turning her 
into a piece of movable sculpture. The result 











might almost be the model for what T& A 
has come to in the '80s: the calisthenics 
session as tease. Pi Alley, suburbs. 

*& & &48 HRS. (1962). Walter Hill’s tantaliz- 
ing police thriller is a hip, colorful buddy 
picture that depends not on narrative for its 
excitement but on action. Eddie Murphy 
gives an irresistible performance as a sly, 
Strutting convict who is let out of prison for 
48 hours to help detective Jack Cates (Nick 
Nolte) track down a couple of murderers. 





The movie may look like a compendium of 
cop-movie clichés, but Hill has turned them 
into a genre-director's playground, a movie 
brimming with juicy character turns and 
fights so shocking and fast they're voluptu- 
ously entertaining. Charles. 


(1982). Richard Atten- 
Continued on page 40 
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Donald’s been fired by his boss’ parrot. 
But he'll survive. 
He’s been robbed with his pants down. 
But he’ll survive. 
He’s been shot at while ordering a cheese danish. 
But he’ll survive. 


But he’ll survive. Even if it kills him. 


WALTER MATTHAU ROBIN WILLIAMS 


AMICHAEL RITCHIE Film 


WALTER MATTHAU ROBIN WILLIAMS 

JERRY REED . 
COLUMBIA PICTURES Presents A RASTAR-WILLIAM SACKHEIM Production 
AMICHAEL RITCHIE Film 
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borough's three-hour epic is an old-fash- 
ioned life-of-the-saint biography that fea- 
tures a virtuoso- performance by Ben 
Kingsley. Kingsley’s Mahatma is part rab- 
ble-rouser, part smiling Socratic 
philosopher — a man whose every look and 
posture is charged with moral significance; 
during the first half, it’s fascinating to see 
how Gandhi's genius for manipulation 
merged with his commitment to spiritual 
ideals. But Attenborough is more interested 
in deifying his hero than in letting us know 
what made him tick. As Gandhi winds into 
its third hour, the picture starts to feel 
hollow, because the only sensibility at work 
in it is the bland adoration we've seen in 
countless Hollywood bio-fiims. Harvard 


Square. 
*®%THE GIFT (1962). Another frothy 
French sex comedy — they're getting to be 


as predictable as The Jeffersons. Pierre 
Mondy, a jowly, addied middie-ager with 
Harry Reasoner’s goofy grin, plays a retiring 
banker whose co-workers give him a 
farewell present — a high-class hooker 
(Clio Goldsmith) who pretends she's fallen 
for him. Mondy brings a note of humble 
humanity to the early scenes, but once he 
and his new ‘‘mistress”’ arrive in Venice, the 
movie devolves into a tiresome caper 
comedy featuring creaky mistaken-identity 
gags and swinish Arab sheiks. Written and 
directed by Michel Lang. Nickelodeon. 

* *& GLEN OR GLENDA? (1953). An amus- 
ing curiosity from the renowned worst 
director of all time, Edward D. Wood Jr. 
(Plan 9 from Outer Space) . Wood himself 
was reportedly a transvestite, so perhaps 
this Krafft-Ebbing-style case study of a '50s 
nerd who can’t fight off his deep-seated 
“transvestite desires’’ was particularly close 
to his heart. It features naive (and oddly 
passionate) pleas for sexual freedom, a 
shockingly sleazy dream sequence, and the 
decrepit Bela Lugosi, who keeps showing 
up in a darkly lit study to utter lines like 
“Bevare of da big green dragon that sits on 
your doorstep!’ Weird. Off the Wall. 

*&* *THE GOOD, THE BAD, AND THE 
UGLY (1968). Arguably the best of the 
Sergio Leone spaghetti Westerns. The third 
tale of the “man with no name” (Clint 
Eastwood) has him joining Lee Van Cleef 
(bad) and Eli Wallach (ugly) in a search for 
Confederate treasure. Leone’s samurai- 
inspired mythmaking includes some absurd- 
ly over-structured scenes, but there’s a 
great deal of humor in this outing, and 
Wallach’s performance even finds room for 
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“Eddie Murphy is the 
most dynamic new 


comic talent around.” 
David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 
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Some very funny business. 


DAN AYKROYD - EDDIE MURPHY -" TRADING PLACES” 
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DAN AYKROYD ano EDDIE MURPHY 
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“Eddie Murphy turns “A film of real wit ‘John 
‘TRADING PLACES’ and imagination. graduated 
into an event.” Gentlemen, flowers 


consumately slick 
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pathos. And let’s not forget the rattlesnake 
score. Harvard Square. 


®HAROLD AND MAUDE (1972). Despite 
periodic attempts to salvage the reputation 
of Hal Ashby’s black-comic tearjerker in the 
wake of its cult success, it remains a stinker, 
now and for all time. The romance between 
a teenage rich boy (Bud Cort) who stages 
joky fake suicides and an 80-year-old poor 
woman (Ruth Gordon) who spouts moron- 
ic homilies about wildflowers and the life 
force is one of the two or three most 
insufferable movies ever made. Harvard 





One of the seminal works of the French New 
Wave, Alain Resnais’s story of an affair 
between a Japanese architect (Eiji Okada) 
and a French actress (Emmanuelle Riva) 
working on an anti-war film in Hiroshima is a 
Proustian whirl of memory and emotion. The 
anti-bomb message seems facile now 
(although it’s never been more relevant) , 
but the performances and the film's dark, 


French Library. 





KING OF HEARTS (1967). Philippe de 
Broca’s gentle anti-war satire remains one 
of the all-time campus cult hits, even though 
its pre-fab zaniness grows more tiresome 
with every passing year. During World War |, 
in a French village abandoned by all except 
the inhabitants of the local asylum, Scottish 
doughboy Alan Bates learns bittersweet 
lessons about life, love, and schizophrenia. 
The message is that crazy people are really 
sane and sane people are really crazy, and 
the proof of this is war. With Geneviéve 
Bujold. Harvard Square. 


L 


*&*& KTHE LAST WALTZ (1978). Taken 


simply as a slew of pop performances, 
Martin Scorsese's documentary of the 
Band's farewell concert is far from the 
greatest concert film ever made, but 
Scorsese’s voluptuous Ccamerawork cap- 
tures the sheer joy of rock and roll 
performance, and no other concert film has 
ever coveyed such an intimate sense of 
what it’s like to be onstage. With Van 
Morrison, Joni Mitchell, Bob Dylan, Muddy 
Waters, and an extremely confused-looking 
Neil Diamond. Harvard Square. 


‘kek KLOCAL HERO (1983). On the sur- 


face, it's the simple story of a junior oil 
executive (Peter Riegert) who travels to the 
north of Scotland to buy up the village of 
Ferness, which is the proposed site of a 
massive new refinery. But once our hero 
arrives, the Highlands begin to work on him, 
and Bill Forsyth’s bewitching comedy 
begins to seduce you with its offbeat 
rhythms, its offhand sight gags, its serenely 
tolerant view of the world. Burt Lancaster is 
the millionaire eccentric Happer, and Denis 
Lawson, a magnetic, slightly feminine comic 
actor in the manner of Bill Murray, steals the 
show as the town spokesman. Beacon hill, 
Galeria, Alliston, suburbs. 

*®*LOLA (1982). Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder wraps up his sprawling medita- 
tions on sex and politics into a neat, 
simplistic Marxist package. Based very 
loosely on Josef von Sternberg’s classic tale 
of Teutonic degradation, The Blue Angel, 
the movie features Barbara Sukowa as Lola, 
a tantalizing blonde prostitute who wants to 
come clean — to be respectable and join 
the bourgeoisie. She sets about seducing 
von Bohm (Armin Muller-Stahi), the 
dignified building commissioner who holds 
the financial reins of the entire town, but 
when von Bohm falls for this temptress, 
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Fassbinder turns him into a stick figure, and 
the story becomes annoyingly glib and 
didactic. West Newton. 


**%:THE MAN WITH TWO BRAINS 
(1983). At last, a Steve Martin movie as wild 
and crazy as its manic hero. Martin plays Dr. 
Michael Hfuhruhurr, a famous brain surgeon 
caught between two loves: his taunting, 
bitch-goddess wife (played to steamy 
perfection by Body Heat's Kathleen Turn- 
er) and a disembodied female brain that 
sits in the laboratory of a brooding mad 
scientist. The story could be taken as a sort 
of cracked metaphor about a man torn 
between carnal and platonic love, but 
Martin and his director, Cari Reiner, have 
introduced this cheeky ‘philosophical’ 
element simply to take the movie into the 
outer limits of campy chaos. With David 
Warner. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, Harvard 
Square, suburbs. 

MGM THREE STOOGES FESTIVAL. Can 
you believe it? First they piece together 
Abel Gance’s Napoleon. Then they do the 
impossible — they discover five lost Three 
Stooges shorts, including the only color 
footage of Curly extant! We see a special 
Oscar in this. Orson Welles. 

* XK MIDNIGHT EXPRESS (1978). A very 
old-fashioned melodrama decked out in 
fancy, modern dress: it features ultra-slick 
photography, ridiculously lurid violence, and 
a throbby synthesizer score. Based on the 
true story of Billy Hayes, an American 
college student who spent five hellish years 
in a Turkish prison for attempting to 
smuggle some hash out of the country, the 
movie is a sadomasochistic thriller that 
casts the Turks as bestial fiends and Billy as 
their virginal prey. It's as perfectly paced as 
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A magnificent story! 
Rich imagery and unforgettable 
performances.” 

— Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 
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Jaws — but not nearly as harmiess. Alan 
Parker directed. Harvard Square. 

LE MILLION (1931). René Clair's musical 
farce centers on a lost overcoat. The ne’er- 
do-well owner (René Lefevre) has left a 
winning lottery ticket in one of the pockets, 
so he institutes a frantic search, closely 
pursued by creditors, girlfriends, crooks, 
and the police. French Library. 

*& *& MONTENEGRO (1981). The most 
accessible film by Dusan Makavejev (WA: 
Mysteries of the Organism) \ooks like one of 
those hip liberation comedies from a 
decade ago, but it’s also got a streak of 
euphoric humor. Susan Anspach is Makave- 
jev's mad housewife, a wigged-out madon- 
na who leaves her rich-businessman hus- 
band (Erland Josephson) and follows a 
pack of garlicky Slavic immigrants to their 
sleazy, festive nightclub, where she spends 
three days ‘‘finding herself."’ The story is 
rather banal, but it’s often hilarious. Brattle. 
*& & KMUDDY RIVER (1961). A delicately 
realistic portrait of childhood friendship, 
directed by Kohei Oguri. Oguri’s heroes are 
a pair of poor nine-year-old boys in postwar 
Osaka. Shy, poker-faced Nobuo lives with 
his parents, who run a dilapidated work- 
ingman’s restaurant out of their kitchen; 
Kiichi, whose face has already begun to 
form a tough-kid'’s smirk, enjoys only the 
meager comforts of a houseboat, which he 
shares with his sister and prostitute mother. 
Oguri works in the naturalistic tradition of 
Yasujiro Ozu and Satyajit Ray, bathing us in 
lyrical images of the everyday and observ- 
ing the rituals of childhood camaraderie with 
great subtlety and warmth. Orson Welles. 
*& & XMURMUR OF THE HEART (1971). 
Hilarious but haunting, Louis Malle's tale of 
a boy's sexual awakening at the hands of 
two rapscailion brothers, a sympathetic 
prostitute, a homosexual priest, a virginal 
blonde, and, finally, his own mother is also a 





STARS (1983). A great act of storytelling 
from Vittorio and Paolo Taviani. It is 1944, 
nearly the end of World War li, and in the 
small village of San Martino, the Nazis have 
ordered the townfolk to gather in the 
cathedral until the American ailiies arrive. 
But an aging peasant (Omero Antonutti) 
has decided that the cathedral is a trap; by 
cover of night, he will lead any who wish to 
escape through the Tuscan hills, in search 
of the Americans. Telling the tale of this 
pilgrimage, the Tavianis use every trick a 
storyteller can lay hands on. They show us 
the travelers’ affections and fantasies, their 
encounters with Nazis and Resistance 
fighters — their destinies. Most of all, they 
seduce us into a state of sublime alertness 
and detachment, from which we seem to 
see the things of this world with new eyes. 


Brattle. 
Ae 


* * 2 AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 
(1982). Richard Gere stars in a shamelessly 
old-fashioned romance about a lonely 
drifter who signs up with the rigorous Naval 
Aviation Officers Candidate School, falls in 
love with local girl Debra Winger, and learns 
how to care. The story is thoroughly 
predictabie, but Gere and Winger's scenes 
together have a vibrant sexiness one 
seldom sees on the Hollywood screen, and 
Lou Gossett Jr. gives an inspired per- 
formance as the hardened drill sergeant 
whose love-hate relationship with Gere 
erupts into a full-scale psychological war. 





Directed by Taylor Hackford. Harvard 
Square. 





*&* KPENNIES FROM HEAVEN (1981). 
Merging the stylized austerity of an Edward 
Hopper painting with the stylized lavishness 
of a Busby Berkeley musical, director 
Herbert Ross created a boldly imaginative 


musical — a parable of the ‘30s that’s 
fraught with religious overtones. Steve 
Martin plays a washed-up sheet-music 
salesman who lives out his fantasies in '30s- 
style production numbers. The realistic 
sequences are a little stiff, but during the 
brilliant musical numbers, in which Martin 
and co-star Bernadette Peters lip-synch to 
'30s songs or re-create Astaire-Rogers bits, 
this rather stark tale of sin, suffering, and 

Continued on page 42 
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Double Features On Our Giant Screen 
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redemption takes on a mythic grandeur. 
With Christopher Walken. Harvard Square. 
*&*k‘:ATHE PHANTOM OF LIBERTY 
(1974). Luis Bufiuel’s rather reckless com- 
edy is a narrative relay race in which each 
episode passes one of its characters on to 
the next. The vignettes spoof social conven- 
tions, mostly by pulling switches on them: 
people sit around the table on toilet seats, 
for instance, and then sneak off to eat in 
tiny, locked dining rooms. Most of the 
reversals are elementary, though, and the 
film is a pleasantly spicy diversion that 
doesn't leave much of an aftertaste. With 
Monica Vitti. Coolidge Corner. 

@PINK FLOYD THE WALL (1962). Ninety 
minutes of loud, ugly, mindless nonsense. In 
the hands of director Alan Parker, Pink 
Floyd’s thudding but popular 1979 album 
becomes a wormy rock opera, an ersatz- 
Freudian journey through the memories and 
fantasies of a burnt-out rock star (Bob 
Geldoff) . Parker ladles on images of disgust 
and fascist decadence, and though he 
pretends to denounce his audience's 
nihilism, he spends nearly the entire movie 
appealing to it. A bore. Orson Welles. 
**kXPLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE 
(1956). Why do those flying saucers look 
like hubcaps? Because they are! One of the 
few camp classics that lives up to its 
reputation, Edward D. Wood Jr.'s justly 
hailed worst film of all time is a no-budget 
sci-fi thriller that features the aging, 
emaciated Bela Lugosi, who died during the 







































housekeeper (Sylvia ‘‘Emmanuelle’’ 
Kristel). Written by humorist Dan Green- 
berg (from his own novel) , it’s a collection 
of third-rate slapstick and drearily obvious 
double-entendres, ali of which boil down to 
the same coy sentiment: it sure is cute to be 
young, male, and horny. Somerville Theater. 
PRIVATE LIFE (1982). This year’s Russian 
nominee for the Best Foreign Film award is 
the story of a factory executive whom the 
government forces to retire. Orson Welles. 

*® PSYCHO Il (1983). When will Hollywood 
learn that some things simply weren't meant 
to be tampered with? Norman Bates (Tony 
Perkins) has been let out of the insane 
asylum after 22 years, and he isn't the only 
one who's come back to the Bates house: 
so has Mother. Unfortunately, it's almost 
impossible to experience this tacky updat- 
ing of Psycho as anything other than a 
violation of Hitchcock's classic horror film. 
Director Richard Franklin duplicates the 
Master’s camera set-ups, but what's miss- 
ing is any trace of the mystery, the dark 
frenzy of the original. Instead, the movie 
ends -up welding the perverse premise of 
Psycho onto an Agatha Christie whodunit. 
With Vera Miles. Pi Alley, Academy, 
suburbs. 


@®QUERELLE (1983). Was Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder alive — spiritually, that is — 
when he shot his final film? Based on Jean 
Genet’s 1947 novel, the movie is a wooden 














*&*XXRAIDERS OF THE LOST ARK 
(1981). Director Steven Spielberg and 
producer George Lucas created this heady, 
hedonistic adventure story, and it's a 
marvelous toy of a movie. Harrison Ford 
stars as Indiana Jones, a dashing 
archaeology professor hired by the US 
government to find the long lost Ark of the 
Covenant. The film is all cliffhanging and 
rescue, climax and release. And as it piles 
thrill upon thrill, you're united with the 
characters in a single desire: the lust for 
adventure. Coolidge Corner. 

THE RETURN OF MARTIN GUERRE 
(1983). Gérard Depardieu stars in the 16th- 
century story of a peasant who returns to his 
wife (Nathalie Baye) after a mysterious 
nine-year absence. Directed by Daniel 
Vigne. Exeter. 

*& & RETURN OF THE JEDI (1983). The 
third and final chapter in the Star Wars 
trilogy is fun, but it’s also rather murky and 
meandering, not in a class with its two 
gleaming predecessors. Director Richard 
Marquand gets the job done, trotting out all 
the series’s greatest hits (the race through 
the Death Star, the chatty duets of C-3PO 
and R2-D2, and so forth) , but what he lacks 
is a sense of rhythm, a feeling for how to 
make a sequence hum. What's more, the 
movie has enough furry animals and slimy 
monsters to stock every toy store from here 
to Tatooine. The creatures are cute, all right 
(especially the teddy bear-ish Ewoks) , but 
they don't belong in the climactic episode. 
Just when you want George Lucas to get 







































production and was replaced by — we're melodrama about a beautiful sailor, grandiose, he turns into a puppet master. 
— 12:30-2:30-4:30 not lying — his wife. The best scenes take  Querelle (Brad Davis), who stops in the Charles, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
6:15-8:15-10:00 12:00-2:00-4:00 place inside an alien spaceship that has all port of Brest to engage in a little drug traffic %*%*x*xRETURN OF THE SECAUCUS 7 
5:55-7:45-9:45 the otherworldly wonder of Beaver and murder. Meanwhile, his adoring captain (1980). The first feature written and directed 
Starts June 24 Cleaver's living room. With Vampira. Off the (Franco Nero) shadows him while pouring by John Sayles is a comedy of modern 
YE 23 Starts June 22 Wall. his own passions into a dictaphone. manners that bristles with verbal and 
LLOWBEARD THE SURVIVORS PORKY’S li: THE NEXT DAY (1983). The Fassbinder was clearly trying for an evoca- _ narrative invention. Sayles skillfully weaves 
12:30-2:20-4:10 12:00-1:55-3:50 raunchy boys from Angel Beach High are _ tion of sadomasochistic homosexual socie- _the stories of seven old friends — activists 
5:55-8:10-10:00 5:45-7:45-9:45 back, in the sequel to the most successful _ty, but the movie is devoid of sensation, and semi-activists who have known each 
Mon. thru Sun., $2.50 tit 6 p.m. Evenings 6 p.m. on, $4.00 4 movie comedy of last year. This time out, _ feeling, or conviction — not to mention other since the ‘60s — who meet for a 
poe balay bt maps 14, $2.00 at all times our heroes face off against a Bible- cheap thrills. It’s stylized to the point of weekend reuni.n on a New Hampshire 
thumping backwoods reverend. With Dan numbness. With Jeanne Moreau. Wesi farm. The movie is visually crude, and the 
10 Church St. - Corner Church & Mass. Ave. 864-4580 Monahan; directed by Bob Clark. Charles, Newton. acting, by a cast of unknowns, isn’t always 
TICWETRON _TICKETRON - Exclusive Cambridge outlet at theatre box office suburbs. equal to the layered, ironic dialogue. But 
* PRIVATE LESSONS (1962). An insipid Sayles is so deft at presenting the material, 
little comedy about a shy teenager (Eric a which unfolds in a series of short, crisp 
Brown) who gets seduced by his older blackout-style scenes, that the subplots 
**XXRAGING BULL (1980). Shot in forma penetrating portrait of life in the '70s. 
dense, smoky black-and-white, Martin Harvard Square. 
Scorsese’s film biography of the ‘40s %***RICHARD PRYOR LIVE ON THE 
middleweight champ Jake La Motta (Rob- SUNSET STRIP (1962). Although not as 
ert De Niro) wears the dress of a classic brilliant as Richard Pryor Live in Concert, 
Hollywood boxing movie, but beneath the Pryor’s second concert film is still searching 
story is a compressed, violent meditation on and inspired — and wildly funny. The bits on 
the themes that have haunted Scorsese and _— sex and animals may seem little more than 
De Niro throughout their '70s collabora- new variations on old riffs, but other routines 
tions. De Niro’s La Motta is a hateful, rabidly | evince a new obsession with the intricacies 
self-destructive loser. As we watch him of power. Best of all is Pryor’s parable of 
re ; P taste the fruits of success, and then coldly, how he caught fire. This darkly funny vision 
You’re travelling methodically turn his marriage to a beautiful of the perils of drug qaadion b a tale po 
he H H blonde Brooklyn girl (Cathy Moriarty) into needs to tell — a demon needs to 
through anot r dimension. a nightmare of jealousy, the film's single- exorcise — and it’s probably destined to 
A dimension, minded intensity becomes operatic. There’s become a classic. Brattle. 
. almost nothing in Raging Bull youcanwarm %***THE ROAD WARRIOR (1962). 
are) only of sight F Tale) sound, up to (least of all De Niro’s studiously George Miller's sequel to Mad Max is a 
elvime)maaliale brutish performance), but Scorsese has _ sustained slash-and-burn B-movie epic. Our 
. 4 turned the violence and obscenity that hero, Max (Mel Gibson), is now a grizzled 
A journey surround life in the boxing ring into an “man with no name’ who finds himself in 
Taice) a Vv Telaleige) ety Fe Tale| arresting psychodrama. Somerville Theater. the middie of a raging battle between a 
whose boundaries = en ~t : 
- are that of imagination. 
41 (0) oF saiines 
the Twilight Zone!” ‘*A SURPRISINGLY ELECTRIC FILM 
ROD SERLING OVERFLOWING WITH POP-ART 
IMAGES, SWEATY SEXUALITY AND 
FUNKY FUN.” 
—Michael Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE 
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horde of marauding punk motorcyclists and 
a crew of pilgrims living family-style in an 
abandoned factory. Miller's characters are 
too schematic, but his high-speed highway 
melees are cleaner, faster, and more 


| 
i 
3 








has power to spare. Featuring Thomas A. 
Dorsey, the Barret Sisters, and Zella Jack- 
san Price. Orson Welles. 


directed. Charles, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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*&*&k XTAXI DRIVER (1976). Robert De 
Niro turns in a hypnotic performance as 
Travis Bickle, the haunted hack driver who 
drinks in the brutality and horror of New 





Martin Scorsese's film is in- 
tellectually assailable, but it possesses an 
extraordinary visceral power. For once, Paul 
Schrader was able to translate his personal 
nightmare into an uncommonly vivid 
screenplay, and even when the plot tests 
our credulity, the film burns with the logic of 
psychic torment. Somerville Theater. 


*&KTENDER MERCIES (1963). For a 


despair and redemption: Ingmar Bergman in 
denims. But the story turns into a standard 
country soaper about booze, spiteful ex- 
wives, and the specter of stardom, and it 
could have used some more zest and 
humor. Directed by SGreaker Morant's 


Bruce Beresford. Harvard Square, 


waves while “Begin the Beguine” and 
Pachelbel’s Canon scream at us over the 
oudspeakers. Directed by José Luis Garci. 
Orson Welles. 

k&kkKKTOOTSIE (1962). in this savvy, 
ebullient sex comedy, Dustin Hoffman gives 
a great performance as Michael Dorsey, a 
feisty New York actor whose reputation for 
being difficult has made him unemployable. 
Taking action, Michael turns himself into an 
actress named Dorothy Michaels and gets 
hired for a role in a soap opera — and 
audiences love him. For a while, the movie 
becomes a hilarious game of musical beds. 
But as Hoffman's hustling Lothario begins 
to encounter the woman “‘inside’’ him, it 
also touches something profound and 
subversive: the tension between under- 
standing and warfare that’s at the heart of 
sexual relations. With Jessica Lange, Teri 
Garr, and Bill Murray. Directed by Sidney 
Pollack. Harvard Square. 

*&*XTRADING PLACES (1963). For 
once, director John Landis (Animal 
House ) has come up with a comedy that's 
more than a gagged-up premise. This story 
of a prissy Philadelphia executive (Dan 
Aykroyd) and a low-life hustler (Eddie 
Murphy) who change places a la The Prince 
and the Pauper has its share of gross food 
jokes; it also has unity and finesse, Dan 
Aykroyd’s best screen performance, and 
the irresistible sight of Eddie Murphy living it 
up in a three-piece suit. Featuring Raiph 
Bellamy and Don Ameche as the sadistic, 
fabulously wealthy Duke brothers, and 
Jamie Lee Curtis as a friendly hooker. 
Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 

*%*LA TRAVIATA (1983). Adapting Ver- 
di’s quintessentially romantic opera, direc- 
tor Franco Zeffirelli has indulged in an orgy 
of overstatement. Apartment rooms are 
made to look like Versailles, a country house 
becomes a cross between Monticelio and 
Mayerling, and the camera is constantly 
moving — swooping and weaving, catching 
faces in mirrors, angling up to chandeliers, 
vases, satin gowns. The sumptuous pho- 
tography is pretty to look at, but it 
overwhelms the story of a successful 
courtesan (Teresa Stratas) and the 
wealthy merchant's son (Placido Do- 
mingo) she loves; in the end, Verdi's 


THIS WEEK AT THE INSTITUTE OF 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


through August 14 
Works by painters 
Doug Anderson, 
Gerry Bergstein, 
Truman Egleston, 
Frank Egloff, Aaron 
Fink, Alex Grey, 
Rick Harlow, 


Jonathan 
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Low Simons, 


Vaita 


Us, and Jack Wolfe; 
sculptor Ralph 
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and 


Barbara Norfleet; 

videographers Ben 
Mitten Luc 
Courchesne, Vin 
Grabill, Charles 


Bernd 
nen 
McCabe, 


Sebring, 


Ellen 
Aldo 


Tambellini, and Jay 


Roewe. 
LECTURE/DISCUSSION: 
June 20 from 7 to 9 


p.m. 
Benny Andrews, Director of the Visual Arts Pr 
National Endowment for the Arts, reviews NEA 
grams and philosophy. ICA Theater. FREE 


am for the 
sane pro- 


CRITICS’S LECTURE: 
June 24 at 12:15 p.m. 


Art critic Charlies Giuliano 
galleries since the 1950s. 
admission 


ts an overview of Boston's 
gallery 


A Theater. included with 
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*&*KWAGES OF FEAR (1953). Henri- 
Georges Clouzot described his gripping 
existential thriller as “an epic whose main 
theme is courage."" Yves Montrand, Foico 
Lulli, Charles Vanel, and Peter van Eyck are 
losers trapped in a squalid South American 
shantytown; the only way they can get the 
money they need to escape is by trucking 
nitro through the jungle for the resident oil 
interests, who need it to cap a fire in one of 
their wells. In the end, the men’s sole 
possessions are gestures of loyalty and 
courage that have no effect on their fates. 
This was the movie that inspired William 
Friedkin’s far inferior Sorcerer. Coolidge 
Corner. 

**kYWARGAMES (1983). John 
Badham's timely amaigam of video games 
and nuclear war does a careless job of 
bridging realism and fantasy, but it’s a 
flashy, entertaining thriller nonetheless. The 
hero (Matthew Broderick) is a 17-year-old 
computer whiz who, thinking he's dis- 
covered a new line of home video games, 
accidentally taps into to a Defense Depart- 
ment computer and causes the panicked 
military honchos to begin preparing for 
World War lil. At times the movie slips into 
standard spy/disaster-movie fare, but the 
premise is so potent that you spin tight past 
the lapses. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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*XICA (1876). Carlos Diegues's Brazilian 








OUSLY (1963). Peter Weir's film plunges 


you into the exotic world of Djakarta in 1965 
— the year in which Sukarno, the in- 
donesian “god king,”’ was feverishly playing 
rightist factions off against the communists. 
into this war-torn city trundies Guy Hamilton 
(Mel Gibson) , an inexperienced Australian 
journalist who hooks up with a philosophical 
Chinese-Australian dwarf (Linda Hunt) and 
falls in love with a beautiful British in- 
telligence attaché (Sigourney Weaver). 
The movie yearns to be a swirling romantic 
adventure in the manner of the '30s and 
‘40s, and though it finally turns messy and 
dull, the novelty of its setting proves 
enjoyable. West Newton. 


VELLOWBEARD (1983). A new 


Marty 

Cheech and Chong, Madeline Kahn, Eric 
idle, and John Cleese. Directed by Mel 
Danski. Cheri, suburbs. 
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If you thought 


the night before | 


was funny, 
wait till you see 
the next day. 
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SIMON/REEVES/LANDSBURG PRODUCTIONS AND ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE INC. 
Present BOB CLARK'S PORKY'S II: THE NEXT DAY Executive Producers MELVIN SIMON, HAROLD GREENBERG and ALAN LANDSBURG 
ET GR... aleaPoete Produced by DON CARMODY and BOB CLARK Directed by BOB CLARK 
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‘“‘A three-ring circus of action, stunts and just plain fun.”’ 


— Leonard Maltin, Entertainment Tonight 


James Bond’s all time action high. 
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"ALBERT R. BROCCOL 
presents 
ROGER MOORE 
as IAN FLEMING'S JAMES BOND O07" 
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“SUPERMAN Ill’ IS THE BEST YET. 


It’s a hit ... it’s a delight ... it's a supersequel! 
The most entertaining and affecting Superman yet.*’ 
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— Richard Corliss, TIME MAGAZINE 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, GUIDE TO SUMMER, PART |, JUNE 21, 1983 
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PRESENT THIS AD FOR A FREE BOTTLE 
OF ALMADEN WINE WITH DINNER 


The 
aimelot Room 


ROUTE 28 @ SOUTH YARMOUTH 


RESERVATIONS AND SHOW INFORMATION 


398-8775 


Our 17th Smash Season 


The CAPERS 


CAPE COD’S 
Only Singing 


Waiters and Waitresses 


4 SHOWS EACH EVENING 
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ou’ve downed more tall cool drinks than a healthy person should, 

y spent too many long hot nights in your hammock on the porch, 

tanned yourself to a golden bronze just this side of wrinkles and 

skin cancer, and tried for weeks to find someone (anyone!) with whom to 

have the proverbial steamy summer romance. But somehow ... well, it’s 

simply not enough. You want summer fun, not summer clichés, and you’re 

wondering whether there’s more to summer in New England than just road 
construction. 

You’ve come to the right place. What you hold in your hands is the 1983 
edition of the annual Boston Phoenix Guide to Summer, one section larger 
this time around. Besides a few admittedly strange features, what follows 
is a complete, accurate, up-to-date listing of recreational, cultural, enter- 
tainment, and culinary events in New England this summer. And when we 
say complete, we mean it. We haven’t listed only the biggest and the best. 
No, we’ve listed everything. Of course, the choice is yours, but we’re 
certain that with this guide in hand you’ll never be bored. 

In this first section, as well as in sections two and three, you'll find 
recreation information, including the most extensive listing of special 
touring attractions ever compiled. In section four you'll find cultural 
events, including museum, dance, theater, and movie listings, In section 
five, you'll find restaurants, clubs, and discos. 

All information has been verified within a month of publication — in 
other words, it’s as accurate as humanly possible. This doesn’t mean that 
the performers and organizations listed won’t change their minds about 
hours, ticket prices, and performance dates. A call ahead is in order before 
making any long trips. 

Even if you don’t see one play, visit one museum, attend one baseball 
game, take one tour, or go to one beach mentioned here, you have to 
appreciate the listings for the weeks of hard work they represent. Which 
means it’s time to thank some important folks. The Boston Phoenix 1983 
Guide to Summer and all its accompanying madness was edited and 
overseen by Phoenix Supplements Editor Tory Carlson with the in- 
valuable assistance of Phoenix Managing Editor Clif Garboden. The list- 
ings work — all those hundreds of hours of phone-dialing, fact-checking, 
and typing — was done by our fearless ‘“‘What do you mean you don’t have 
the ticket prices determined yet?” Gang of Five under the direction of 
listings veteran Julie White. The Gang (in alphabetical order — old habits 
die hard) comprised Laura Buxbaum, Sally Cole, Billy Pope, Betsy 
Rubiner, and Robin Vaughan. And in the end, the whole mess was made 
presentable by the impeccable design direction of Cleo Leontis. Thank you 
one and all. 


4 GUIDING LIGHTS 
by Gordon Talley 


“Two eyes bright, she’s all right. One eye blinks, down she sinks.” 
In G.K. Chesterfield’s day, lighthouses were filled with purpose, 
mystery, and romance. These beacons guided daring sailors and 
their ships home to safety, and they stood on the forefront of the 
battle between man’s will and Nature’s wrath. Now many of the 
lights are being replaced by modern, unmanned fiber-glass towers, 
and the old ways seem threatened. A look back at the legends and 
tales of the great lights, and a search for the romance of another 
time. 


THE SUMMER OF ’83 — RECREATION 


Almost any publication can guide you to the season’s festivals and 
the area’s beaches. But we tell you where to find swamps and 
shrines, as well — not to mention Christmas in July. If you don’t 
find what you’re looking for in section one, move on to section two; 
you're sure to spot something of interest. In fact, you have three — 
count ‘em — sections of recreation listings to choose from this 
year: there’s so much to do in New England in the summer we 
needed that many just to get everything in. Our listings are 
organized first alphabetically and then chronologically, and within 
— they’re often broken down by state (Massachusetts 
irst). 


8 Amusement parks 
8 Antiques and 
flea markets 

10 Beaches and pools 


19 Camping 
30 Christmas 
30 Dinosaurs 


Copyright 1983 by Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix Inc. 
Reproduction without permission, by any method, is prohibited. 
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Boston Light on Little Brewster Island 


To the lighthouse 





In praise of the beacons of yesterday 


by Gordon Talley 


e were just pulling 
W wy from Little 
Brewster Island and the 


looming white tower of Boston 
Light was beginning to recede 
when the distress call came in. As 
the crew of the Coast Guard 
lifeboat jumped to their stations 
and the siren began wailing 
across Boston Harbor, the con- 
trast I'd been feeling between the 
legends of lighthouses and the 
realities of today’s sophisticated 
Coast Guide rescue teams clicked 
into sharp focus. 

Back in 1882, Thomas Bates, 
the keeper of Boston Light, res- 
cued the crew of the schooner 
Fanny Pike, which had run 
aground on Shag Rocks. Putting 
into raging waters in a rowboard, 
he took the crew to safety. When 
the Alacrity wrecked, in the 
winter of 1918, keeper Charles H. 
Jennings and his assistants made 
four trips through ice floes to 


rescue the ship’s entire crew. 

Yet with today’s modern Coast 
Guard, the present keeper of 
America’s oldest light, 
Boatswain’s Mate First Class 
James F. Burt, remains land 
bound as_ search-and-rescue 
teams test their courage. Light- 
houses are now merely “aids to 
Navigation,” and are seemingly 
separated from the romance of 
days gone by. 

In fact, in a time of rising costs 
and increased dependence on 
electronic navigation devices — 
sonic depth finders, LORAN-C, 
satellite nav, radio beacons, in- 
ship radar — lighthouses are 
nowhere near as important as 
they used to be. Reduced in their 
practical use to little more than 
minor aids to small boats and 
pleasure craft, lighthouses seem 
to be on their way out entirely. 
Long Island Head Light, the 
second lighthouse to grace Bos- 


ton’s harbor, has already been 
replaced by an automatic buoy. 
The Graves, further out in the 
harbor, is unmanned. 

Many of the classic towers are 
dying, too, victims of time and 
the sea. It took six weeks to 
demolish the decaying Deer 
Island Light. The new fiber-glass 
tower, imported from England, 
went up in two days. 

Just 10 years ago, the Coast 
Guard maintained over 280 
manned light stations in the US. 
Today there are only 42. Over 
half the remaining manned lights 
are in eastern New England, 
however. I set out to visit those 
surrounding Boston Bay and talk 
with their crews. Somewhere, | 
hoped, the romance of lights still 
burned. 

od 7 *. 

Since the subject is romance, 
I'll begin the story of Boston Light 
from high up in its lantern room. 





Standing next to the huge lens 
and looking at Little Brewster 
Island today, it’s hard to imagine 
the treeless, rocky outcrop guard- 
ing the southern approach to 
Boston Harbor as a center of 
social life, so vibrant and exciting 
that a young girl wouldn't want 
to leave. But early keepers of 
Boston Light were also pilots for 
the harbor. And by the 
mid-1800s, when entering Boston 
was more than one man could 
handle, Little Brewster Island 
was a rendezvous for ships to 
take on pilots. In the evenings the 
younger pilots, half-dozen at a 
time, would land on the island to 
enjoy an evening of music and 
conversation. 

Part of the attraction for young 
visitors was Lucy Long, daughter 
of Captain William Long, the 
keeper. Having declined an in- 
vitation to go off island to teach, 
she instead helped with the 
lighthouse lantern, often cleaning 
and lighting it when her father 
was away. It must have seemed 
natural to her, then, to climb the 
77 spiraling steps to the top of the 
tower to gain a little privacy with 
her favored suitor, pilot Albert 
Small. As the pair gazed out 
across the harbor, and then into 
each other's eyes, Albert popped 
the question. 

The early history of the light is 
filled with incidents more tragic. 
In 1718, just two years after the 
Colonies’ first light was lit, 
keeper George Worthylake was 
returning to the island along with 
his wife and daughter when they 
were hailed aboard a ship an- 
chored nearby. According to ac- 
counts of the time, they “drank 
very friendly tho not to 
Excess” at the insistence of a 
certain John Edge, who accom- 
panied the family as they re- 
sumed their journey. In trans- 
ferring to a dingy rowed by the 
Worthylake’s slave, the boat was 
“oversett” and all were drowned. 
Within weeks the light’s second 
keeper, Robert Saunders, also 
drowned, before he could official- 
ly resume his duties. 

The next to lose their lives at 
Little Brewster were British 
soldiers in the first months of the 
Revolutionary War. When it be- 
came clear that Boston Light 
could only benefit the British 
men-of-war blockading the har- 
bor, the Americans abandoned it 
in ruins. As the British set about 
repairing the damage, a detach- 
ment of 300 Colonial troops 
landed and again put the light out 
of commission. The ensuing bat- 
tle almost went against the 
Americans until a cannon round 
from Nantasket Head struck 
among the boats bringing in 
British reinforcements. 

When the King’s troops evacu- 
ated Boston, on March 17, 1776, 
they continued to harass the 
smaller towns along the bay. It 
wasn’t until June that cannon 
were brought to bear and forced a 
complete withdrawal. On their 
way, the British set a charge at 
Boston Light. An hour after the 
last British warship sailed away, 
the tower blew up. 

The second tower, erected in 
1783, still stands today. Freshly 
whitewashed and sporting a new 
skirting to channel rain away 
from the foundation, it looks 
ready to last another century or 
more. At the base the tower walls 
are seven and a half feet thick, 
tapering to two and a half feet at 
the top, some 89 feet above 
ground. The entrance to the 
tower is through a trophy room, 
which houses memorabilia. In- 
cluded are samples of the evolu- 
tion from whale-oil lamps — 
whose “1eed for daily trimming 
and cleaning gave early light- 
house keepers the name 
““wickies” — to the electric lamps 
of today. 

The history of lighthouse 
lanterns is another story, more 
steeped in technological im- 
provement than in romance. But 
the first major advance, the 
change from open wood fires or 
candles to primitive reflector 
lamps, has an amusing moment. 











In 1763 in Liverpool, England, a 
gentleman whose name has been 
lost to history made a wager that 
he could read a newspaper by the 
light of a candle placed 30 feet 
away. He collected his bet by 
setting the candle before a wood- 
en bowl that he had covered with 
putty and embedded with pieces 
of mirror. The bow! reflected the 
candle much as an automobile 
headlight focuses its beam today. 
In the audience of this typically 
18th-century scientific de- 
monstration was a light- 
houseman, William Hutchinson, 
who soon adapted the notion for 
his light. 

In the early 1800s, Augustin 
Fresnel, a Frenchman, invented 
the much-more-effective system 
still used today. The great lens at 
Boston Light is a stunning exam- 
ple of Fresnel’s design. A twelve- 
sided series of concentric prisms 
held in brass bands arch up 
nearly seven feet high and more 
than four feet around. At waist 
height are circular lenses, each 
surrounded by ridges of heavy 
glass. The filament of the bulb — 
now a 1000-watt quartz iodine 
lamp about 10 inches tall — is 
magnified at the center. Together 
the complex lens system will 
concentrate the light into a beam 
visible 27 miles at sea. 

The lens is so large you can 
step inside it. A slight touch sets 
the system revolving, and with 
the golden glow of sunlight and 
the slowly whirling, upside- 
down images of sea, foam, and 
rocks, it’s like being inside a 
mammoth kaleidoscope. The ex- 
perience is disorienting and not a 
little psychedelic. 

Here and there the edges of the 
prism are chipped, probably from 
decades of expansion and con- 
traction as the sun warmed the 
interior of the light. To replace 
the lense today would cost up- 
wards of $1.5 million, so it’s little 
wonder that the Fresnel lenses of 
the newer fiberglass towers are 
acrylic. If Boston Light is ever 
damaged beyond use, the Coast 
Guard plans to leave its lens in 
place as a historic monument, 
locating a newer beacon 
elsewhere in the tower. 

Back on ground level, the 
island has only a generator shed 
— which also houses com- 
pressors for the fog horn — a rain 
shed for collecting fresh water, 
the keeper's cottage, a boat 
house, and the tangled remains 
of a steel-and-concrete pier, torn 
apart in the Blizzard of 1978. The 
surrounding vegetation is butter- 
cups, dandelions, and clover. 
There’s not even a scrub bush 
anywhere on the couple hundred 
yards of rock. 

Jim Burt no longer lives year 
round on the island as did the 
keepers of old, and his family 
remains on the mainland. The 
quarters he shares with his assis- 
tants are spartan. The living room 
has been converted into a 
weight-training room. The book- 
case has titles such as Over- 
coming Anxiety and How to be a 
Survivor nestled amid the usual 
mysteries in Readers Digest 
condensations. But it’s hard to 
understand how the Coast 
Guard’s schedule — two weeks 
on, one week off — could 
produce the sense of isolation or 
the tension of close quarters that 
you imagine in yesterday’s light- 
houses. 

Burt himself seems the epitome 
of the career Coast Guardsman, 
military to the core. His trim 
beard is graying and he dresses in 
a heavy sailor's sweater and 
Coast Guard blues. Yet as he 
talks something begins to work 
its way to the surface: a love of 
the lights, a sense of history. 

“T've been trying to get a family 
light since 1965,” Burt says. “This 
used to be a two-family light, and 
they transported the children to 
Hull for school. All that’s gone, 
but when Boston Light came 
along, I took it. I’m the 55th 
lighthouse keeper.” 

He’s now planning a celebra- 
tion this fall to mark the 200th 
anniversary of the present tower. 








He also has plans to refurbish the 
cottage and place the equipment 
in top working order. Machinist's 
Mate Bob Greeley has already 
overhauled the generator and 
surveyed the island for erosion. 
Burt is also trying to convince his 
superiors to start a course in 
lighthouse duty for officers in 
charge. 

When Jim Burt’s tour ends — 
probably in 18 months, the Coast 
Guard's usual length of assign- 
ment — he will have added what 
he can to the history of Boston 
Light ‘and kept alive an island of 
romance in a sea of military duty. 

* * 7 

The family light Jim Burt longs 
for does still exist. There are 
several in this area, in fact, and 
two are much easier to get to than 
Boston Light. Go across the Pow- 
der Point Bridge and walk nearly 
three miles south on Duxbury 
beach, and you'll come to the tiny 
cluster of weathered cottages 
known as Gurnet Point. Only 
five families brave the winter 
here, and one of them is 
Boatswain's Mate First Class Will 
Taylor, his wife Marie, and their 
children, together the keepers of 
the Plymouth Light. 

In the old days, keepers’ wives 
cooked and sewed and raised 
gardens, all efforts that con- 
tributed to the maintenance of 
the light. Sometimes they actu- 
ally tended the lamps as well. 
Beginning about 1830, the first 
women lighthouse _ keepers, 
widows of former keepers, were 
authorized by the Lighthouse 
Establishment (later the Light- 
house Board, then, simply, the 
Lighthouse Service, which 
merged with the Coast Guard in 
1939). The last female keeper 
retired in 1948, claiming the work 
was “too hard on the feet.” She 
was undoubtedly right. Light- 
house women have been known 
to can 600 quarts of vegetables for 
winter. 

Crocheting as we talked in a 
snug kitchen with sailing-ship 
wallpaper and sturdy furniture, 
Marie Taylor seems to fit in 
perfectly with this tradition. “I 
never cared for city life,” she said. 
“I'd stay out here for 10 years if 
they’d let me.” Still, with her 
possible duties in a modern 
lighthouse limited to answering 
the radiotelephone, she com- 
mutes back to the mainland twice 
weekly to study to become a 
medical assistant. 

That leaves Will as babysitter, 
amusing Jason with Go Fish or 
changing young Lauren’s 
diapers. And filling out Coast 
Guard forms. For many younger 
Coast Guardsmen, the chance to 
“learn the paperwork” is a major 
attraction of lighthouse duty. 
And the shift to the Aids to 
Navigation branch and light- 
houses often gives them their 
first command. They maintain 
records for purchasing, manage 
the lighthouse’s budget (less than 
$2000 a quarter), compile reports 
on energy conservation and other 
expendable supplies, and file 
weekly changes in Coast Guard 
instructions. 

As much as Will Taylor wel- 
comes the paper chase, he prefers 
the caretaker duty that is his 
major responsibility at Plymouth 
Light. “This is the only job as 
First Class where I could still 
work for a living,” he said. “I'm 
not sailing a Coast Guard desk.” 

His domain is small. And 
growing smaller. The Blizzard of 
‘78 broke away a 20-foot section 
of cliff and forced the moving of 
the emergency-generator shed. 
Now an old brick paint locker of 
historic value is threatened as 
well. 

The light tower itself is firmly 
set on a base of granite amid the 
ruins of fortifications dating back 
to Revolutionary’ times. 
Plymouth Light was the fifth 
tower in Colonial New England, 
a wooden structure the Massa- 
chusetts legislature erected in 
1768 at a cost of £660; the 
legislature also paid a rent of five 
shillings a year for the property. 





The “lanthorn” was two lamps, 
one at each end of the 20-foot 
tower. Later Plymouth Light had 
two separate towers, each with its 
own lamp, making it one of the 
first lights in the world to exhibit 
what are called characteristics. 
Part of the problem of any ship 
captain sighting a lighthouse at 
night is knowing just which light 
it is, and what it may be warning 
him against. To distinguish them- 
selves, modern lights flash in 
unique patterns. Plymouth’s to- 
day is in a 20-second cycle: a .3- 
second flash; 7.2-second eclipse; 
repeat; .3 seconds again and a 4.7- 
second eclipse. A complicated 
pattern, but distinctive. 

The dual lights of the old 
Plymouth Light had another 
purpose as well. The line be- 
tween them pointed across 
Plymouth Harbor to the Mary 
Ann Rocks, lying off Manomet 
Point. As long as he could see 
two separate lights, an 18th- 
century captain was safe. But 
when the lights merged, his 
course was set for destruction. 
Today, a pane of red glass serves 
the same purpose, creating a red 
sector of danger 

The present tower 
1842. Inside, the 
interior shows the wooden X- 
trestle construction. “You almost 
feel like you're stepping back in 
time,”’ Marie said. ‘The 
crossbeams look hand hewn. You 
can imagine how much they 
sweated getting those beams to 
the top floor.” 

Looking up at the steel-plate 
floors above, you can still see 
openings cut for the clockwork 
counterweights that rotated the 
light in the days before electric 
motors. A zigzag stairway leads 
to the glass-windowed lantern 
balcony, where a smaller version 
of the Boston Light Fresnel lens 
floats on a pool of mercury. It’s a 
potential health hazard, another 
reason the Coast Guard is replac- 


dates to 
whitewashed 
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ing the ancient equipment. The 
lens itself, which was built in 
Burmingham, England, dates to 
1903. The design is absolutely 
unique. The three Fresnel sec- 
tions are separated by highly 
polished brass. As the lamp 
rotates, their asymetrical arrange- 
ment creates the complex 
characteristics of the light. 

It's a beautiful light. And 
isolated. And weatherbeaten. 
And kept by a family, as in days 
of old. But does the romance still 
live as well? The fog horn is 
automatic, the lamp rotates 24 
hours a day. And Will Taylor gets 
his weather information from the 
six o'clock news, same as you and 
me. 

~ * * 

Plymouth Harbor’s other light, 
the Bug Light at Duxbury pier, is 
scheduled for demolition soon, to 
be replaced by one of the new 
fiberglass towers. It’s been auto- 
mated for years, and few remem- 
ber the courage of keeper Fred 
Bohm, one of the most daring 
lifesavers from the period before 
the Coast Guard took over. In a 
single year he pulled 90 people 
from the clutches of the sea. 

Perhaps when the towers 
themselves are all replaced the 
end will come to the legends of 
lighthouses. Surely few tales will 
arise about corrosion-resistant, 
solar-powered, computer- 
monitored, soulless machines 
But as long as the original spires 
stand solid, the romance of the 
lights still beckons. Take the light 
at Minot’s Ledge. Although auto- 
mated since 1948, it continues to 
evoke a history of terror. 

Lying off Cohasset and 
submerged at high tide, the Quo- 
nahassit Rocks have claimed in- 
numerable ships. More than 40 
went down in the 1830s and ‘40s, 
until an attempt was finally made 
to raise a wave-washed light, one 
standing amidst the ocean. Work- 
Continued on page 6 








Easern Point Light in Gloucester 
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To the lighthouse 


Continued from page 5 
ing at low tide, when the rocks 
were barely above the ocean, 
builders completed the light- 
house in 1849; it was lit on 
January 1, 1850. The tower of iron 
pilings was immediately buffeted 
by a storm to such a degree that 
its first keeper resigned. Nothing 
was done to shore it up, and in an 
immense storm in April of 1851 
the lighthouse toppled. The two 
men aboard, Joseph Antoine and 
Joseph Wilson, were drowned. 
Only a note in a bottle told of 
their final hours: “The beacon 
cannot last any longer. She is 
shaking a good three feet each 
way as | write. God bless you all.” 

Work on a second tower began 
in 1855; this was also soon 
destroyed by the sea. Finally, in 
1857, a design of dovetailed 
granite was bolted to the ledge, 
and by 1860 the new light, 114 
feet above the water, was lit. In 
the hurricane of 1888 and many 
times afterwards waves have 
washed above its lantern tower, 
but it still stands today. 

Soon after the new tower 
began service, strange stories 
started to circulate. The new 
keepers awoke to find the lamps 
clean and shiny, not soot-covered 
as they should be from an 
evening's burning. More fright- 
ening were the tappings at night, 
sounding like the signals the 
keepers of the former light had 
used to call each other from their 
quarters below into the lantern 
room. The story goes that one 
assistant keeper was so unnerved 
he slit his throat, bleeding to 
death in the cold, storm-swept 
tower. 

And for years mariners told of 
the ghostly figure of Joseph 
Antoine clinging to the bottom 
rungs of the exterior ladder as 
nor’easters began to blow. They 
say you can hear him cry: “Keep 
clear. For God's sake keep clear. 
Death is here.” 

To local lovers, though, Min- 
ot’s Ledge Light has another 
significance. The beam’s pattern 
of flashes, 1-4-3, spells out “I love 
you.” 

* ” ~ 

Eastern Point Light, in 
Gloucester, is the most accessible 
family light. You can drive to it 
by car, passing patrician summer 
homes and hard-working fishing 
vessels. Officer in Charge Rick 
O’Rourke expects fully 3000 tour- 
ists to climb the brick-lined 
granite tower this summer. 

I arrived in time to watch the 
preparations for lighting the 
beacon. Although not as toilsome 
as the cleaning, trimming, and 
refilling that the old-time wicky 
faced daily, today’s sequence is 
just as detailed. Precisely at 15 
minutes before sunset, Rick and 
his assistant, Mechanic’s Mate 
Chris Benton, remove the cover 
that protects the lens — disap- 
pointingly, a plain, modern air- 
port warning beacon — and 
switch it on. At 370,000 
candlepower and reaching 20 
miles to sea, the light warmed my 
face even when I stood in the 
chilly sea breeze of the outer 
catwalk. Then they descend to 
test the other aids in their care, a 
red flashing beacon on Dog Bar 
Breakwater and the fog horn at 
Ten Pound Island. 

Back in 1817, before either light 
or horn was raised on Ten Pound 
Island, a man named Amos Story 
had a strange story to tell. I’d best 
trust it to his own words, sworn 
and notarized: 

“I, Amos Story of Gloucester, 
in the County of Essex, mariner, 
depose and say, that on the tenth 
day of August A.D. 1817, I saw a 
strange marine animal, that | 
believe to be a serpent, at the 
southward and eastward of Ten 
Pound Island, in the harbour in 
said Gloucester. ... | was setting 
on the shore and was about 











twenty rods from him when he 
was the nearest to me.” 

“His head appeared shaped 
much like the head of the sea- 
turtle,” Story went on, “and he 
carried his head from ten to 
twelve inches above the surface 
of the water. His head at that 
distance appeared larger than the 
head of any dog I ever saw... . I 
should judge I saw fifty feet of 
him at least.” 

Sixteen years later Amos Story 
became keeper of the Ten Pound 
Island Light. But the serpent has 
never returned. 

The next steps for modern 
wickies Rick and Chris are to 
adjust the voltage of the power 
supplying the electric motors that 
rotate the lights. To display their 
characteristics the lamps must 
turn at a specific speed. The 
keepers also check the station’s 
radio beacon, used as a homing 
signal by Gloucester’s fishing 
fleet. The familiar Morse Code 
“EP,” Echo Papa or Eastern 
Point, repeats at 298 and 325 kHz. 

Everything gets entered in the 
station's log. “I’ve become very 
time conscious here,” Rick said. 
“These people depend on these 
lights and horn.” He checked his 
digital-pen watch for the fourth 
time and went out to strike the 
colors. 

Even the fog signal is manually 
activated at Eastern Point, and 
there’s no immediate plan to 
change to auto sensors, as will 
soon happen at Boston Light. So 
this station is as close to a 
lighthouse of old as you're likely 
to find. If only its lantern were a 
brass beauty like Plymouth’s. 

Rick and Chris share the sta- 
tion with their wives, Christine 
and Lee, two cats, and a cockatoo 
named Sinbad. As they passed 
around coffee I looked over the 
tidy, paneled living room of the 
O’Rourke’s apartment. The 
breakwater light flashed red 
against their window. In the 
distance a wave-activated buoy, 
another Coast Guard aid to navi- 
gation, groaned just at the 
threshold of sound. 

What I was looking for, what | 
wanted to hear, is an attitude, a 
frame of mind. Like Amos Story, 
I've caught glimpses of some- 
thing marvelous and legendary. 
It swam just below the surface of 
Jim Burt's military bearing. It 
raised its head in the wonder- 
ment that Marie Taylor feels for 
the ancient tower of Plymouth 
Light. Will these newfound 
friends share an equal awe? Do 
they feel the same attachment to 
the past, the continuity, the safety 
amid the storms of 20th century 


change? 
“Is there still romance in light- 
houses?” I finally dared ask. 


“Does any of the old.spirit still 
survive?” 

“Couples come out here,” Rick 
responded. “They climb out on 
the rocks and sit to look at the 
light for hours.” 

“There's romance just in the 
swing of the arc,” Chris agreed. 
“You get romantic views of a 
thing like this, trying to get a 
picture of how they lived. You 
have to feel like the old keepers. 
The responsibility is still the 
same, if not more. 

“Do you get into the history of 
this job?” Chris continued. “Of 
course you do. The lighthouse 
keeper was always an exacting 
type of person. We've got a 
reputation that goes way back. 
You can call yourself a light- 
houseman. Or call yourself a 
lamplighter. Lamplighter is a 
romantic name. Romance? | be- 
lieve it’s alive and kicking.” 

And Christine O’Rourke point- 
ed to a plaque hanging on her 
wall: 

“Guiding friendly strangers 
through the fog, The keeper of 
the lighthouse is surely friends 
with God.” 0 
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Along for the rides 


AMUSEMENT 
PARKS 


What's a summer without at least one 
death-defying trip to an amusement 
park? Though some folk prefer quieter 
warm-weather pursuits than being spun 
around by their heels in a conveyance 
resembling a 1957 Chrysler Saratoga, 
others seem to enjoy the thrill of 
cheating death. And besides, going to 
an amusement park gives one the 
opportunity to stuff one's face with a 
kind of cuisine the rest of the world 
forgot sometime around V-J Day. The 
stationary circuses listed below offer the 
opportunity to ride, eat, and much more 





Canobie Lake Park, Salem, NH, 
(603) 893-3506, just across the border. 
Take |-93 to New Hampshire and get off 
at exit 2. Head toward Salem and follow 
the signs to the park. Canobie has 35 
rides, cruises on Canobie Lake, a vertigo 
theater (180-degree movie experience), 
penny arcades, games, a tree-lined 
midway with an 85-foot Ferris wheel, and 
a new Olympic-size swimming pool and 
flume ride. Food stands and a restau- 
rant, but no picnicking. Open seven 
days from noon to 10 p.m. Admission, 
$1. Children under 4, free. Unlimited-ride 
tickets are $7.95 for all ages 

Clark’s Trading Post, Lincoln, NH, 
(603) 745-8913. Take I-93 north to exit 33 
Turn left onto Rte. 3 and then follow the 
signs. Clark's is a Victoriana theme park. 
It boasts an Americana museum with a 
Victorian ice-cream parlor (make your 
own sundaes), an old-time filling station 
(complete with antique cars and para- 
phernalia), a house where maple sap is 
boiled down, and an early firehouse with 
a steam fire engine. Those choosing 
more active participation can feed the 
bears, or check out the haunted house, 
the water bumper boats, and the old- 
fashioned photo studio (complete with 
costumes). There's also a half-hour train 
ride behind a full-size wood-burning 
steam engine. Gift shop, snack bar, and 
picnicking available. The park is open 
seven days starting July 1. The snack 
bar and gift shop are open from 9:30 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Entertainment runs from 10:30 
a.m. to6 p.m. Admission, $3.50. Children 
ages 6 through 12, $2.50. Children under 
6, free. Group rates available. 

The Enchanted Forest of Rhode 
island, Hope Valley, Ri, (401) 539-7711. 
Take 1-95 south to exit two in Rhode 
Island, then follow the signs to Hope 
Valley. The Forest offers visitors a trip 
into fairyland. Exhibits include the three 
pigs’ house, the house that Jack built, a 
shoe house, a little red schoolhouse, and 
a treehouse reached by a suspension 
bridge. There's also a tiny church, a 
pirate ship with pirates, and a petting 
zoo. Rides include dodge-'em cars, 
mechanical ponies, two Ferris wheels, a 
pony cart, and a roller coaster. Snack bar 
and picnicking. Alcohol and fires 
prohibited. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. (Open only on Sun. in 
Sept.). Admission, $3.50. Children under 
2, free 

Fantasy Farm, Rte. 3, Lincoln, NH, 
(603) 745-8810. Take 1-93 north to 
Lincoln, NH, where it turns into Rte. 3 
The park is about a mile or two down the 
road on the left. Fantasy Farm is set in 15 
acres of natural park. There are eight 
rides, featuring the Gold Coast Railroad, 
a moon-walk bubble bounce, pony carts, 
a Ferris wheel, and swan boats. Wild and 
tame animals, birds, and fish are on 
display, and there’s a special animal- 
petting-and-feeding area. The gift shop 
is in the Noah's Ark building, and picnic 
and play areas and a snack bar are 
available. Open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. through June 25, and from 10 
a.m. to 8 p.m. from June 26 through 
Labor Day. Admission, $4, which in- 
cludes the cost of unlimited rides and 
shows. Senior citizens, $3. Children 
under 4, free. Group rates available. 
Funspot and Storybook Forest, 
Weirs Beach, NH, (603) 366-4377. Take 
1-93 north to exit 23 (New Hampton-Lake 
Winnipesaukee). Turn right onto Rte. 104 
and follow it to its end. Turn right onto 
Rte. 3 and follow the signs to Weirs 
Beach. These two parks are set on over 
30 acres and offer something for every- 
one. The Funspot is four air-conditioned 
game rooms, with over 200 electronic 
games, including video, pinball, and 
skeeball and antique machines from the 
penny-and-nickel era, plus kiddy rides. 
Competitive visitors can walk over to the 
miniature golf course and driving range. 
Storybook Forest, a children's theme 


park, includes a pony ride, puppet and 
magic shows, a petting zoo, and Mother 
Goose costume characters. A snack bar 
is available. The Funspot is open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, 
free. Storybook Forest is open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. from June 24 
through Labor Day (although it may not 
open at all this year; call for updated 
information). Admission, $4. Children 
ages 4 through 12, $2.50. Children under 
4, free. 

Funtown USA, Saco, Maine, (207) 
284-5139. Take Rte. 128 north, exit onto 
1-95 north. Turn off at exit 5 (Saco) and 
follow US Rte. 1 to park. Funtown is a 
traditional thrill-ride park with some 
modern twists. Rides include a giant 
slide, antique-car ride, kiddie rides, 
bumper cars, a roller coaster, and the 
Astrosphere. There are four arcades, 
two buildings with games of chance, 
plus miniature golf and a haunted 
mansion nearby. There's also a water 
park, with four giant slides and five 
heated pools. Gift shop, fast-food res- 
taurant, concessions, and picnicking. 
The park is open seven days from 11 
a.m. until the crowds leave. Admission is 
free, rides range from 50 cents to $1.25 
Unlimited-ride tickets are available for 
$6.95 for adults and $5.95 for children 
under 12 (good everywhere except the 
water park, go-karts, miniature golf and 
haunted mansion) 

Holy Land USA, Waterbury, Conn., 
(203) 755-2456. Take the Massachusetts 
Turnpike to I-86, which turns into 1-84 at 
Hartford, and take exit 22. Features 
miniature replicas of Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, and life-size replica of the 
Roman catacombs. More than 250 
exhibits altogether. Guided tours be- 
tween 11 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun., or by appointment during the 
week. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
dusk. There is a parking fee, and a 
donation is suggested. 

Lake Compounce Amusement 
Park, Bristol, Conn., (203) 582-6333. 
Take the Massachusetts Turnpike west 
to 1-86 south, which becomes 1-84 in 
Hartford. Take exit 31 at Southington, 
going north. After one mile, turn left onto 
Weich Rd. Follow it to its end, and turn 
right onto Mt. Vernon Rd. The park 
entrance is a half-mile farther on the left. 
Lake Compounce says it has the only 
roller coaster in Connecticut. There are 
22 other rides, including the stern- 
wheeler Showboat, a historic Murphy 
merry-go-round, and a railroad. Restau- 
rant, bar, picnicking area, fireplaces, 
arcade, and swimming area. Hours and 
admission not confirmed at press date. 
This park may not open this year, so call 
before planning an excursion to the park, 
or contact the Connecticut Department 
of Economic Development at (800) 
243-1685, or in Connecticut, (800) 
842-7492. 

Lincoin Park, North Dartmouth, 
Mass., 999-6984. Take Rte. 128 south to 
Rte. 24 south, then take Rte. 24 to |-195 
east. Get off at exit 9 (named Sanford 
Road), and take a right. At the first set of 
lights, take a left and follow Rte. 6 east to 
the park. This area offers more than 40 
rides, which include two roller coasters, 
two Ferris wheels, and a giant slide. 
There is also a game room with video 
games, pinball machines, and pool 
tables. Other highlights include a kiddie 
park, a roller-skating rink, and free shows 
featuring stars of stage and TV on Sun. 
Food is available at the clambake 
Pavilion, or you can cook your own on 
charcoal grills and eat in either of the two 
picnic groves. Starting June 26, the park 
is open seven days from 1 to 11 p.m. 
Admission is free. Unlimited-ride tickets 
are $3.50. 

Mountain Park, Rte. 5, Holyoke, 
Mass., (413) 534-5656. Take the Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike, get off at exit 4 onto 
1-91 north. Take that to exit 17A at 
Holyoke, and get on Rte. 5 north. From 
there it's about two miles to the park. 
Just follow the signs. Mountain Park is 
set in 100 acres, and features 14 rides for 
teenagers, 14 kiddie rices, and two roller 
coasters. There are three arcades, four 
pavilions. There's also free entertain- 
ment every Sun. at 2:30, 5:30, and 8:30 
p.m., featuring anything from C&W acts 
to polka bands. The park is open Sun 
through Fri. from 1 to 11 p.m., and on 
Sat. from 6 to 11 p.m. Admission is free. 
Ticket prices range from 25 to 50 cents 
and unlimited-ride tickets are $3.95 for all 


ages. 
Ocean Beach Park, New London, 
Conn., (203) 447-3031. Take Rte. 128 
south to +95 south. Get off at the 
Coleman St. exit in New London and 
follow signs. Ocean Beach is the place to 


go when you're craving a boardwalk 
stroll. The one they have is % mile long, 
30 feet wide, and has nightly entertain- 
ment Mon. through Fri. If you don't like 
the beach, you can swim in the outdoor 
Olympic-size saltwater pool (admission 
35 cents for adults, 25 cents for 
children). There are five kiddie rides, five 
big-kids rides, miniature golf, a large 
water slide, an arcade, games of chance, 
a kiddie playground with a kiddie pool, 
and a brand-new ballroom for parties. 
There is also a gift and novelty shop, 
plus restaurants, a bar and pub, and 
picnic shelters with stone grills. The park 
will also cater picnics for business and 
school outings. Open seven days a week 
from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m. Admission, 50 
cents. Children ages 5 through 15, 25 
cents. Children under 5, free. Group 
rates and season tickets available. After 
6 p.m., no admission charge. The drive-in 
price on fireworks nights is $1 per 
carload. 

Palace Playland, Old Orchard 
Beach, Maine, (207) 934-2001. Take 1-95 
north to exit 5, then take Rte. 5 east. 
Palace Playland has 11 big rides, 
including the Jumbo Jet roller coaster, 
four kiddie rides, and an arcade with 
pinball and video games. There are four 
concession stands, and picnicking is 
available. Open seven days from noon to 
11 p.m. in June, and from 10 a.m. to 
midnight in July and August. Admission 
is free, and rides cost from 50 cents to 
$1.50. Five-hour unlimited-ride tickets 
are available for $8.50 

Paragon Park, Nantasket Beach in 
Hull, Mass., 925-0114. This is the closest 
of the major parks to Boston. Take Rte. 3 
to Rte. 228, which takes you right there. 
You can also take the Red Line to Quincy 
and pick up a bus to the park, or board a 
Bay State-Provincetown liner at Long 
Wharf and cruise over. Paragon boasts 
one of the top 10 roller coasters in the 
world, according to no less an authority 
than the New York Times. The giant 
coaster is 3200 feet long, and features a 
belly-wrenching 98-foot drop. For the 
less daring, there are 18 other major 
rides, eight kiddie rides, penny arcades, 
games of skill, shooting galleries, fun 
houses, and an 11-mile beach (with an 
MDC bathhouse). The park is open 
every day from noon to 10 p.m. Ad- 
mission, free. Rides range from 50 cents 
to $1.50. 

Quassy Amusement Park, Lake 
Quassapaug, in Middlebury, Conn., 
(203) 758-2913. Take the Massachusetts 
Turnpike west to I-86, which becomes 
1-84 at Hartford. Take exit 17 onto Rte. 
64, and follow it to the park. Quassy 
specializes in water activities — it has a 
beach, a cruise boat (the Quassy Queen, 
a replica of a Mississippi paddle-wheel- 
er), and pedal boats. There are 18 other 
rides, country and ethnic music shows 
(every Sun. at 2 p.m.), a large arcade, 
numerous food stands, clambakes, and 
picnicking. The park is open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Rides operate 
from 1 p.m. to closing. Admission, free 
Rides cost 50 cents, 75 cents, or $1. On 
Sat. and Sun. unlimited-ride tickets are 
$6.50 for adults and $5.50 for children 
under 8. Admission to the beach is $1.25 
for adults and 75 cents for children 
Parking is free weekdays, and $2 on Sat. 
and Sun. 

Riverside Park, Agawam, Mass., 
(413) 786-9300. Take the Massachusetts 
Turnpike west to exit 6, and ask the 
person in the toll booth for a direction 
sheet. Only one-and-a-half hours from 
Boston, Riverside says it’s the largest 
amusement park in New England, and 
probably has more shows, games, and 
rides than any other park around. The 
eight live shows (there are 11 shows al- 
together) include strolling minstrels, a 
magic show, trained macaws and 
cockatoos, a ‘50s show with costume 
characters, a 75-foot high-diving show, 
and a Punch-and-Judy puppet show. 
The 50 rides include a roller coaster, a 
log-flume ride, and a dark ride into 
Pirates’ Cove. New this year is the 
Riverside Cyclone, said to be the largest 
cyclone roller coaster in the US — it's 
112 feet high and sports a 54-degree 
vertical drop. For the more sedentary, 
there's the Ci theater, with a 
spherical screen simulating parachuting, 
white-water canoeing, etc., without the 
danger. And there are 30 games, a 
petting zoo, and 15 kiddie rides, plus 35 
food stands, more or less, but no 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission is 
$9.95 for oe $6.95 for =— 
ages 3 through 8, and includes all ri 
and attractions. Children under 3, free. 
Rocky Point Park, Warwick, Ri, (401) 
737-8000. Take 1-95 south. Get off at exit 


14E past Providence and follow Rte. 117 
east right up to the park. Rocky Point is 
Still going great guns after more than 130 
years, with a large selection of rides for 
both adults and children. There are 
concessions and a clambake-style res- 
taurant, plus a swimming pool (open 
daily from 10:30 a.m. to dusk). The park 
is open seven days from noon to around 
10 p.m. (depending on the crowd and 
weather). Admission to the midway is 75 
cents, and for $6.95 you can brave the 
rides all day. 

Salem Willows, Salem, Mass., 
745-0251. Take Rte. 1 over the Mystic 
River Bridge to Rte. 128 north. Get off at 
Rte. 114 and follow it into Salem. Then 
look for the signs. Or just take Rte. 1A to 
Salem. Salem Willows offers an arcade, 
skeeball parlors, amusement and kiddie 
rides, and miniature golf. There's also 
deep-sea fishing, picnicking, and an 
exhibit of the history of Salem. On-site 
dining options include a sit-down Italian 
restaurant, Chinese food, and Hobb's 
homemade candy kisses. The park is 
open seven days from 10 a.m. to around 
11 p.m. Admission is free and rides cost 
about 50 cents. 

Shaheen’s Fun Park, Salisbury 
Beach, Mass., 462-6631. Take I-95 north 
to the Salisbury Beach exit, then drive 
four miles to the ocean. Shaheen's has 
about 20 major rides, including the Aqua 
Skoot, bumper boats, a nifty water slide, 
and modern arcades. Fireworks every 
Fri. at 10 p.m. The park is adjacent to 
Salisbury Beach State Reservation, 
which has four miles of sandy beach well 
supervised by lifeguards. In addition to 
the park's 20 food stands, there are 
facilities for picnicking in the reservation. 
Open seven days from 1 to 11 p.m. or 
midnight. Admission is free and rides 
cost from 60 cents to $1 

Six Gun City, Jefferson, NH, (603) 
586-4592. Take 1-93 north to Rte. 3 north. 
Exit at Twin Mountain onto Rte. 115 north 
to Jefferson. Then take Rte. 1 west for a 
half-mile to the park. Six Gun City is a 
Wild West theme park. It has all the 
essentials, like a saloon, blacksmith 
shop, working farm, church, school, and 
print shop. New this year is a trading 
post and horseback rides for adults. 
There's also a miniature ranch with 
miniature horses, donkeys, and goats. 
Things to ride include log boats, a 
stagecoach, a covered wagon, and 
burros and ponies for children. There are 
silent movies every hour and live cowboy 
skits (which often involve audience 
participation) every 15 minutes or so. 
Snack bar and picnicking, too. The park 
is open seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $4. Children under 4, free. 
Story Land, Glen, NH, (603) 383-4293. 
Take I-93 to New Hampshire and get off 
at exit 23. Turn right and go seven miles 
to the end of the road. Take a left and go 
a mile to a traffic light, then turn right 
onto Rte. 25. Follow it to its end, then 
turn left onto Rte. 16, and follow it 
through North Conway to the park. This 
is a children's theme park, set on about 
18 acres. Features include a Royal Barge 
on the waterway next to Cinderella's 
Castle, antique miniature cars, a Pump- 
kin Coach, an antique carousel, swan 
boats, an African safari, a miniature 
village with a walk-through silver mine, 
and a new Space Fantasy ride. Also, a 
Teacup ride and Teddy Bear Theater, 
plus several food stands and picnic 
areas. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m. through Labor Day. For $6.50 you 
get admission and an unlimited-ride 
ticket. Children under 4, free. Group 
rates available. 

Whaiom Amusement Park, Lunen- 
burg, Mass., 342-3707. Take Rte. 2 west 


with a cocktail lounge and three snack 
. and picnicking is also permitted. 
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zoo and amusements. The zoo contains 
500 animals, including lions, and tigers, 
and bears, plus a spotted leopard, deer, 
goats, sheep, and other living creatures. 
Among the amusements are an arcade, 
a haunted house, a jungle ride, and a 
roller coaster. There are also five food 
stands and a picnic area. The zoo is 
open seven days from 10 a.m. to dusk. 
Amusements are open seven days from 
noon to 10:30 p.m. Admission, $4. 
Children ages 3 through 11, $3. Children 
under 3, free. Unlimited-ride tickets are 
available. 


Old biddies 


ANTIQUES AND 
FLEA MARKETS 


You can buy plastic Bavarian-style beer 
mugs anywhere (well almost), but it's not 
everywhere you can buy a used plastic 
Bavarian-style beer mug. And those 
places where you can pick up a real 
china Bavarian beer mug are even fewer 
and farther between. At flea markets, 
you can find almost anything from 
almost-working waffle irons to auto- 
graphed color portraits of Mandy Rice- 
Davies. At antique markets, you're more 
likely to come away with real old stuff. 
Yard sales can be found on damn near 
every street corner in New England on 
summer weekends. 

Special thanks goes to New England 
Country Antiques, which provided some 
of the information listed below in return 
for this plug. That's New England 
Country Antiques, a monthly publication 
offering the newest developments in the 
antiques world, at 4 Church St., Ware 
Massachusetts. Telephone: 967-3506. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
June 18 and 19 — Edaville 
Railroad Fans Weekend and Flea 
Market, Edaville Railroad, South 
Carver. Railroad collector's items, from 
ticket punches to lanterns. Open on both 
days from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission, $6. Children 3 through 12, $3. 
Under 3, free. 

June 19 — Marshfield Outdoor 
Antique Show and Sale, Marshfield 
Fairground, Marshfield. Approximately 
100 exhibitors. Furniture, primitive glass 
and china, jewelry. Open from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $1.50. 

June 19 — Cape Cod Antique 
Dealers Association’s Fifth An- 
nual Antique Show and Sale, 
Heritage Plantation, Grove St., Sand- 
wich. Approximately 50 exhibitors. Rain 
or shine. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

June 26 — Antiques and Collec- 
tibles Market, Storrowton Village 
Grounds, W. Springfield. Approximately 
75 exhibitors. Tea and wine garden open 
for light refreshments. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 

July 2 and 3 — Stoneleigh- 
Burnham Antique Weekend, at 
the junction of Rtes. 2 and 5, Greenfield. 
Open on July 2 from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on July 3 from 9 am. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Children under 14, free. 
July 4 and 5 — Sturbridge 
Sheraton Antiques Show and 
Sale, Sheraton inn, Rte. 209, 
Sturbridge. Preview on July 4 from 10 
a.m. to noon. Open on July 4 from noon 
to 8 p.m., and on July 5 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, for preview, $5. Ad- 
mission, show only, $2.50. 

July 6 through 9 — Brimfield’s 
Original Antiques Fiea Market, 
Auction Acres, Rte. 20, Brimfield. Over 
700 exhibitors. Open from 4 p.m. on July 
6 to 5 p.m. on July 9. Admission, free. 
July 6 through 9 — May’s An- 
tique Market, on Rte. 20 (near 
Auction Acres), Bromfield. Approximate- 
ly 450 dealers. Open from 11 a.m. on July 
6 through 5 p.m. on July 9. Admission, 
free. 

July 6 and 9 — J and J Promo- 








Acres, Rte. 20, Brimfield. Approximately 
800 exhibitors. Open from 5 a.m. on July 
8 through 5 p.m. on July 9. Admission, $1 
on July 8, free on July 9. 
July 9 — 


Northampton. Clothes, bicycles, horse- 
tack, and old furniture. Open 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 


Over 40 exhibitors. Benefit iew July 
14. Open on July 14 from 7 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Open on July 15 and 16 from 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m., and on July 17 from 11 














a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission for preview, 
$15. Admission, $3. 

July 23 and 24 — Berkshire 
Antiques Festival, Catamount Re- 
sort, South Egremont. Open on July 23 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on July 24 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
July 27 and 28 — Second Annual 
Cape Cod Coliseum Antiques 
Show and Sale, Cape Cod Coliseum, 
225 Whites Path, South Yarmouth. Ap- 
proximately 75 indoor exhibitors and 100 
outdoor exhibitors. Indoor show open 
July 27 from noon to 9 p.m., and on July 
28 from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Outdoor show 
open July 28 from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m 
Admission, $3 for both shows 

July 31 — Antiques and Collec- 
tibles Market, Storrowton Village 
Grounds, W. Springfield. Approximately 
75 exhibitors. Tea and wine garden open 
for light refreshments. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, free 

Aug. 5, 6, and 7 — 13th Annual 
Cape Cod Antiques Exposition, 
Nauset Regional Middle School, Rte. 28, 
Orleans. Approximately 52 exhibitors 
Open on July 5 from 6 to 10 p.m., and on 
July 6 from noon to 9 p.m. Open on July 
7 from noon to 6 p.m. Admission, $2.25. 
Children 12 through 16, half-price; under 


12, free. 

Aug. 13 and 14 — Second 
Sheraton Sturbridge Inn Antique 
Show, Sheraton Sturbridge Inn, Rte. 
20, Sturbridge. 110 exhibitors. Open 
both days from 11 am. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Children 5 through 12, 
50 cents. 

Aug. 19 and 20 — Eighth Annual 
Barnstable Antique Show and 
Sale, West Barnstable Elementary 
School, West Barnstable. Approximately 
40 exhibitors. Furniture, primitive glass 
and china, jewelry. Open from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $1.75. 

Aug. 28 — Antiques and Collec- 
tibles Market, Storrowton Village 
Grounds, W. Springfield. Approximately 
75 exhibitors. Tea-and-wine garden open 
for light refreshments. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 

Sept. 7 through 10 — May’s 
Antique Market, on Rte. 20 (near 
Auction Acres), Brimfield. Approximately 
450 dealers. Open from 11 a.m. on 
Sept. 7 through 5 p.m. on Sept. 10 
Admission, free. 

Sept. 9 and 10 — Brimfield 
Antique and Collectibles Show, 
Antique Acres, Brimfield. Over 700 
exhibitors. Open both days from 5 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $2 


Sept. 9 and 10 — J and J 


An- 
tique and Collectibles Show, An- 
tique Acres, Rte. 20, Brimfield. Approx- 
imately 800 exhibitors. Open from 5 a.m. 
on Sept. 9 through 5 p.m. on Sept. 10. 
Admission, $1. 


CONNECTICUT 
June 18 — Windsor’s 350th 
Birthday Celebration’s 
Festival, The Loomis Chaffee School, 
Windsor. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m 
Admission, $2. 
June 18 — Fourth Antiques Flea 
Market, Cheshire Historical Society, on 
the Green, Cheshire. Open from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Rain date, June 19). Admission, 
free. 
June 18 and 19 — Indoor Flea 
Market, Clockwork Rept. Theater, 133 
Main St., Oakville. Old and new furniture, 
gifts. Open both days from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, free. 
June 25 — 13th Annual Flea 
Market, on the Green, Milford. Spon- 
sored by St. Andrew's Episcopal 
Church. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 
June 25 — The Litchfield Flea 
Market, White Memorial Grounds, Rte. 
202, Litchfield. 180 antique dealers. 
Furniture, tools, brassware, pottery, bric- 
a-brac. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Donation, $2. 
June 25 and 26 — Indoor Flea 
Market, Clockwork Rept. Theater, 133 
Main St., Oakville. Old and new furniture, 
gifts. Open on both days from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Admission, free. 
June 26 — Greenwich “Barter or 
Buy” Antiques Fair, Hillside Rd. at 
Greenwhich High School, off !-95, exit 4, 
Greenwich. With 100 vendors from all 
over New England. Outdoors, rain or 
shine. Open from 10 am. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1 
July 8 and 9 — 12th Annual 
North Stonington Antiques Show 
and Sale, North Stonington Elemen- 
tary School, Rte. 2, North Stonington 
Approximately 40 exhibitors. Open on 
July 8 from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on July 
9 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
July 9 and 10 — Good Neighbor 
Flea and Antique Mar- 
ket, Goshen Fairground, Rte. 63, 
Goshen. Flea market, antiques, bake 
sale, giant tag sale. Open both days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 50 
cents. Children under 12, free. 
July 16 — Riverton Antiques 
Festival, Riverton Fairgrounds, River- 
ton. Over 100 exhibitors. Open from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $2. Children 
under tweive, free. 
July 16 and 17 — 14th Harrison 


Inn » Harrison inn, 
Heritage Village, Southbury. 85 exhibi- 
tors. Qutdoor barbecue with 10-cent 


beer. Open on July 16 from 11 a.m. to 7 
p.m., and on July 17 from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2.50. Children 5 
through 12, $1. 

July 23 — 16th Annual Nathan 
Hale Outdoor Festival, 
Nathan Hale Homestead, South St., 
Coventry. Approximately 175 exhibitors. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 


July 30 — Guilford Keeping 
Society 23rd Festival 
and Sale, Grounds of Thomas 
Griswold House, Boston St., Guilford. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
July 30 — Tenth Annual Antique 
Exhibit and Sale, Boston Post Rd., 
Rte. 1, on the Green, Madison. Approx- 
imately 70 dealers. Open from 9:30 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. Admission. free. 
Aug. 6 — Fifth Annual Lyman 
Orchards Festival, junc- 
tion of Rtes. 147 and 157. Features 50 
exhibitors from New England and New 
York. Open both days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $1. 
Aug. 6 — Tenth Annual Gilaston- 
bury Outdoor Antiques Festival, 
Village Green, Main and Hubbard Sts., 
Glastonbury. 175 dealers, featuring 18th- 
centruy furniture, samplers, quilts, cov- 
erlets, woodenware, porcelain, and 
kitchen gadgets. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2. 
Aug. 13 — Canaan 
Festival, Rte. 44, East Canaan. Over 
100 exhibitors. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $2. Children under 12, 
free. 
Aug. 20 — 20th Annual Outdoor 
Festival, Connecticut Col- 
lege Campus, New London. 175 exhibi- 
tors featuring 18th-century furniture, 
samplers, quilts, coverlets, wood- 
enware, porcelain, kitchen gadgets. 
- from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 


Aug. 21 — 24th Annual Fairfield 
Rotary Club Outdoor 

Show, Tomlinson Junior High School, 
Unquowa Rd., Fairfield. 100 dealers, 
featuring china, glassware, cottage 
furniture, English antiques, and refresh- 
ments. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50. 


Madison 

Town Green, Madison. Approximately 
100 exhibitors. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Rain or shine. Admission, $2. 
Aug. 27 and Tolland 


Agricultural Center Antiques 
Fair, Rte. 30, Rockville. 100 indoor 
exhibitors and 100 outdoor exhibitors. 
Open on Aug. 27 from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
and on Aug. 28 from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Rain 
or shine. 

Aug. 27 and 268 — Antiques 
Festival, Greek Orthodox Church of 
the Annunciation, 1230 Newfield Ave., 
off Merritt Pkwy. exit 35, Stamford. 50 
exhibitors from Maine to Maryland. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 


For further information, call (914) 
834-9233 
Sept. 3 and 4 — Antiques Week- 


end, Farmington Polo Grounds, exit 39 
off Rte. 84, Farmington. 425 exhibitors 
All antiques and collectibles, no repro- 
ductions. Open on Sept. 3 from 10 a.m 
to 6 p.m., and on Sept. 4 from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $2. 

Sept. 5 — Labor Day Telethon 
Antique and Collectibles Show, 
on the Green Field Yale University Bowl, 
Rte. 34, Yale University, New Haven 
Benefit for Muscular Dystrophy. 250 
exhibitors. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Admission, $2. Children 5 through 
12, 50 cents 

Sept. 11 — Antiques Al Fresco, 
Goodwives Shopping Plaza, Darien. Ap- 
proximately 75 exhibitors. Open from 
noon to 6 p.m. Admission, $2. 


Sept. 17 — Sixth Annual 
Wethersfield Outdoor 
Festival, Solomon Welles House 


Grounds, Hartford Ave., Wethersfield 
200 dealers, featuring 18th-century 
turniture, samplers, quilts, coverlets, 
woodenware, porcelain, kitchen 
gadgets. Refreshments available. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2 
Sept. 25 — 7th Annual 

Show and Sale, Colonial Green, 240 
Post Rd. East, Westport. 65 Vendors 
from New England and New York. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1.25 


MAINE 
June 18 and 19 — Antiques 
Show and Sale, Alfond Arena, Orono. 
Open both days from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m 
Admission, free 
June 26 — Outdoor Antiques 
Fair, Rte. 1, Ogunguit. Over 75 exhibi- 
tors. Homemade food. Open from 8 a.m 
to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free 
July 3 — Outdoor A Fair, 
Rte. 1, Ogunguit. Over 75 exhibitors 
Homemade food. Open from 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 12, 
free 
July 3 — Americana Celebra- 
tion, Cumberland County Fairgrounds, 
Cumberland. Approximately 135 exhibi- 
tors. Eighteeth- and 19-century New Eng- 
land furniture, stoneware, quilts. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $2 
Children under 12, free. 
July 10 — Outdoor Antiques 
Fair, Rte. 1, Ogunguit. Over 75 exhibi- 
tors. Homemade food. Open from 8 a.m 
to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free. 
July 12 — Tenth Annual Anti- 
ques Show and Sale, Methodist 
Church Vestry, Franklin St., Bucksport 
Antique furniture, clocks, dolls, 
glassware. Open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m 
Admission, free. 
July 16 — First Annual Antique 
Show and Flea Market, Mill Stream 
Grange Hall, Rte. 41, Vienna. Open from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 
July 16 and 17 — Camden- 
Rockport Historical Society An- 
tique Show and Sale, Camden- 
Rockport High School, Camden. Approx- 
imately 40 exhibitors. Furniture, primitive 
glass and china, jewelry. Open on July 
16 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on July 17 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $1.75 
July 17 — Outdoor 
Fair, Rte. 1, Ogunguit. Over 75 exhibi- 
tors. Homemade food. Open from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 
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12, free 
July 31 — Outdoor Antiques 
Fair, Rte. 1, Ogunguit. Over 75 exhibi- 
tors. Homemade food. Open from 8 a.m 
to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free 
Aug. 2 and 3 — Farnsworth Art 
useum Show and Sale, 
Rockland High School, Rockland. Ap- 
proximately 30 exhibitors. Open on Aug 
2 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Aug. 3 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1.75 
Aug. 5 and 6 — 55th 
Kennebunk Antique Show and 
Sale, Kennebunk High School, Ken- 
nebunk. Approximately 40 exhibitors 
Furniture, primitive glass and china, 
jewelry. Open on Aug. 5 from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., and on Aug. 6 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $1.75 
Aug. 7 — Fair, 
Rte. 1, Ogunguit. Over 75 exhibitors 
Homemade food. Open from 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 12, 


free 
Aug. 9, 10, and 11 — 22nd 
Annual Bath Show and 


Sale, Bath Junior High School, Lincoin 
St., Bath. Approximately 38 exhibitors 
Open on Aug. 9 and 10 from 11 a.m. to8 
p.m., and on Aug. 11 from 11 a.m. to § 
p.m. Admission, $2.25 

Aug. 13 and 14 — The Maine 
Antiques Festival, Union Fair- 
grounds, Rte. 17, Union. Over 300 
exhibitors. Open on Aug. 13 from 8 a.m 
to 5 p.m., and on Aug. 14 from 8 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Admission, $1. 

Aug. 14 — Outdoor Antiques 
Fair, Rte. 1, Ogunguit. Over 75 exhibi- 
tors. Homemade food. Open from 8 a.m 
to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free 

Aug. 28 — Outdoor Antiques 
Fair, Rte. 1, Ogunguit. Over 75 exhibi- 
tors. Homemade food. Open from 8 a.m 
to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free. 

Aug. 21 — Outdoor Antiques 
Fair, Rte. 1, Ogunguit. Over 75 exhibi- 
tors. Homemade food. Open from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free. 

Sept. 4 — Outdoor Antiques 
Fair, Rte. 1, Ogunguit. Over 75 exhibi- 
tors. Homemade food. Open from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free. 

Note: for information on antique auto 
shows, etc., see listings under ‘Fairs 
and Festivals,”’ in part two of this guide 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
June 12 — Outdoor Antique 
Market, 1 mile south of the junction of 
Rtes. 122 and 101A, Amherst. Several 
hundred exhibitors. Open from 6 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. Admission, 75 cents, $1 before 
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8 a.m. Children under 12, free. 

June 19 through 30 — Colonial 
Plaza and Flea Market, 
exit 20, I-89, Rte. 12A, W. Lebanon. Over 
90 dealers. Antiques, collectibles, jew- 
elry, clothing, tools, coins, furniture 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Held outside on Sundays, from 7 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, free 

June 26 — Fourth Annual 
Hopkinton Sunday Antiques 
Fair, Hopkinton Fair Grounds, Rte. 103 
Hopkinton. Open from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m 
July 22 and 23 — 27th Annual 
Boothbay Harbor Antique Show 
and Sale, YMCA, Boothbay Harbor 
Approximately 40 exhibitors. Furniture 
primitive glass and china, jewelry. Open 
on July 22 from noon to 6 p.m., and on 
July 23 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 
$1.75 

July 24 — Cumberiand Country 
Fairground Antique Show and 
Sale, Cumberland County Fairground, 
Cumberland. Approximately 100 exhibi- 
tors. Furniture, primitive glass and china, 
jewelry. Open from 9 am. to 4 p.m 
Admission, $1.50 

July 24 — Outdoor Antiques 
Fair, Rte. 1, Ogunguit. Over 75 exhibi- 
Admission, $1 

June 26 — Antique Show and 
Flea Market, Wilder Holton House, 
Rtes. 2 and 3, Lancaster. 50 dealers from 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Refresh- 
ments, book shed, tours of Wilder Holton 
House. Open from approximately 8 a.m 
to 4. p.m. Admission, free 

June 29, 30, and July 1 — 18th 
Annual Show, Portsmouth 
High School, Portsmouth. Approximately 
30 dealers. Open June 29 and 30 from 11 
a.m. to9p.m., and on July 1 from 11 a.m 


to 6 p.m. Admission, $3 
July 3 through 31 — Colonial 
Plaza and Flea Market, 


exit 20, I-89, Rte. 12A, W. Lebanon. Over 
30 dealers. Antiques, collectibles, jew- 
airy, clothing, tools, coins, furniture 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Held outside on Sundays, from 7 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, free 
July 3 - Antique Show and Fiea 
Market, Wilder Holton House, Rtes. 2 
and 3, Lancaster. 50 dealers from New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Refreshments, 
book shed, tours of Wilder Holton House. 
Open from approximately 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, free 
July 17 — Antique Show and 
Flea Market, Wilder Holton House. 
Rtes. 2 and 3, Lancaster. 50 dealers from 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Refresh- 
ments, book shed, tours of Wilder Holton 
House. Open from approximately 8 a.m 
to 4 p.m. Admission, free 
July 23 — Antique Show and 
Sate, Town Hall, Fitzwilliam. Benefit of 
Fitzwilliam Historical Society. Quilt 
exhibit. Luncheon and ta on Common. 
Evening band concert. Open from 9 a.m 
to 5 p.m. Donation, $1.50. 
July 23 — New London Garden 
Club’s Seventh Annual Antiques 
Show and Sale, in the Town Hall and 
on the Green, Main St., New London 
Plant Sale. Open from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m 
Donation, $2. 
July 30 — Eighth Annual 
Beanhole Auction, Town Hall, North- 
wood. Flea Market. Supper. Open from 9 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission, $1. 
July 31 — Show and 
Flea Market, Wilder Holton House, 
Rtes. 2 and 3, Lancaster. 50 dealers from 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Refresh- 
ments, book shed, tours of Wilder Holton 
House. Open from approximately 8 a.m 
to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 5 and 6 — E.N.C. French 
30th Annual Wolfesboro Antique 
Fair and Sale, Kingswood Regional 
High School, Wolfesboro. Over 75 exhibi- 
tors. Food bar. Open on Aug. 5 from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Aug. 6 from 10 
a.m. to5 p.m. Admission, $2.50. Children 
Continued on page 10 
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ANTIQUES CONTINUED 

under 12, free. 

Aug. 7 through 31 — Colonial 
Plaza and Flea Market, 
exit 20, 1-89, Rte. 12A, W. Lebanon. Over 
90 dealers. Antiques, collectibles, jew- 
elry, clothing, tools, coins, furniture. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Held outside on Sundays, from 7 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, free. 

Aug. 11 and 12 — Sth Annual 
Monadnock Antique Show and 
Sale, Unitarian Church Parish House, 
Main St., Peterborough. 26 dealers from 
New England and New York. Snack bar 
Open on Aug. 11 from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
and on Aug. 12 from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Donation, $2 

Aug. 11 through 13 — New 
Hampshire Antique Dealers As- 
sociation Antiques Show, New 
Hampshire Highway Hotel, off 1-93, 
Concord. 26th annual event with 60 
dealers exhibiting early-American 
furniture and accessories. Open on Aug 
11 and 12 from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on 
Aug. 13 from 11 am. to 6 p.m 
Admission, $3 

Aug. 14 — Antique Show and 
Flea Market, Wilder Holton House, 
Rtes. 2 and 3, Lancaster. 50 dealers from 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Refresh- 
ments, book shed, tours of Wilder Holton 
House. Open from approximately 8 a.m. 
to 4. p.m. Admission, free 

Aug. 28 — Antique Show and 
Flea Market, Wilder Holton House, 
Rtes. 2 and 3, Lancaster. 50 dealers from 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Refresh- 
ments, book shed, tours of Wilder Holton 
House. Open from approximately 8 a.m 
to 4 p.m. Admission, free 

Sept. 4 through 30 — Colonial 
Plaza Antiques and Fiea Market, 
exit 20, I-89, Rte. 12A, W. Lebanon. Over 
90 dealers. Antiques, collectibles, jew- 
elry, clothing, tools, coins, furniture 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Held outside on Sundays, from 7 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, free 

Sep. 11 — Antique Show and 
Flea Market, Wilder Holton House, 
Rtes. 2 and 3, Lancaster. 50 dealers from 


New Hampshire and Vermont. Refresh- 
ments, book shed, tours of Wilder Holton 
House. Open from approximately 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 

Sept. 16 and 17 — 24th Annual 
Antique Show and Sale, First 
Congregational Parish House, Union St., 
Milford. 22 dealers. Open on Sept. 16 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Sept. 17 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $1.50. 
Children under 12, free. 

Sept. 25 — Antique Show and 
Flea Market, Wilder Holton House, 
Rtes. 2 and 3, Lancaster. 50 dealers from 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Refresh- 
ments, book shed, tours of Wilder Holton 
House. Open from approximately 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Admission, free 


RHODE ISLAND 
June 17 and 18 — Bryant College 
Antiques Show, Bryant Multipurpose 
Activities Center, Bryant College, Rte. 7, 
Smithfield. Open on June 17 from 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m., and on June 18 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Donation, $2 
June 18 and 19 — Narragansett 
Flea Market, Newport Ave, 
Pawtucket. Open on June 18 from 8 a.m 
to 4p.m., and on June 19 from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, free 
June 23 , 24, and 25 — Newport 
Antiques Show, Rie. 138, East Main 
Rd., Portsmouth. Approximately 500 
exhibitors. Open from 3 p.m. on June 23 
to 5 p.m. on June 25 
June 25 and 26 — Narragansett 
Flea Market, Newport Ave., 
Pawtucket. Open on June 25 from 8 a.m. 
to 4.p.m., and on June 26 from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, free 
July 2 and 3 — Narragansett 
Flea Market, Newport Ave., 
Pawtucket. Open on July 2 from 8 a.m. to 
4 p.m., and on July 3 from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free 
July 9 and 10 — Narragansett 
Flea Market, Newport Ave., 
Pawtucket. Open on July 9 from 8 a.m. to 
4 p.m., and on July 10 from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free. 
July 16 — Charlestown Histori- 
cal Society Antiques and Crafts 


Show and Country Fair, Strawberry 
Hill Field, Rte. 1A, Charlestown. Approx- 
imately 55 dealers and exhibitors. Attic 
treasures, books, maps, stuffed animals, 
dried arrangements. Admission, free. 
July 16 and 17 — Narragansett 
Flea Market, Newport Ave., 
Pawtucket. Open on July 16 from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., and on July 17 from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free. 

July 23 and 24 — Narragansett 
Flea Market, Newport Ave., 
Pawtucket. Open on July 16 from 8 a.m 
to 4 p.m., and on July 17 from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free. 

July 30 and 31 — Narragansett 
Flea Market, Newport Ave., 
Pawtucket. Open on July 30 from 8 a.m. 
to 4.p.m., and on July 31 from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free 

Aug. 6 and 7 — Narragansett 
Flea Market, Newport Ave., 
Pawtucket. Open on Aug. 6 from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., and on Aug. 7 from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free 

Aug. 12 and 13 — Sixth Annual 
Ashaway Antiques Show and 
Sale, Ashaway Elementary School, 
Hillside Ave., Ashaway. Approximately 
45 dealers. Furniture, china, brass, tools, 
toys, dolls, paintings. Benefit for the 
‘“Chariho Reading Is Fundamental” pro- 
gram. Open on Aug. 12 from 11 a.m. to9 
p.m., and on Aug. 13 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2. Children under 12, 
free (when accompanied by an adult) 
Aug. 13 and 14 — Narragansett 
Flea Market, Newport Ave., 
Pawtucket. Open on Aug. 13 from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., and on Aug. 14 from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, free. 

Aug. 20 and 21 — Narragansett 
Flea Market, Newport Ave., 
Pawtucket. Open on Aug. 20 from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., and on Aug. 21 from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, free. 

Aug. 27 and 28 — Narragansett 
Flea Market, Newport Ave., 
Pawtucket. Open on Aug. 27 from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., and on Aug. 28 from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, free. 

Sept. 3 and 4 — Narragansett 
Flea Market, Newport Ave.. 
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YOU MAY WIN A PORSCHE 944 


Experience the excitement! Enter the Wear the Excitement Sweepstakes. 
You may win a Porsche 944 automobile. A free trip for two to Monaco. Or 944 


other exciting prizes (44 Porsche Design Watches, 200 Carrera Racing 
Jackets, 700 Carrera Key Rings). 


Wear the excitement of Carrera Porsche Design Sunglasses. Each with its 
own individual registration number. The only original sunglasses designed 


by the legendary Mr. F A. Porsche and his design group. 


You may be the instant winner 
of a pair of Carrera Porsche 
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Design Sunglasses. Come in 
and ask for an instant Winner 
Game Card and Sweepstakes 


Entry Form. 


537 Commonwealth Ave., Kenmore Square 
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Pawtucket. Open on Sept. 3 from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., and on Sept. 4 from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free. 

Sept. 10 and 11 — 

Flea Market, Newport Ave., 
Pawtucket. Open on Sept. 10 from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., and on Sept. 11 from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, free. 


VERMONT 
June 18 and 19 — 14th Annual 
Antique Show and Sale, Missquoi 
Valley Union High School, Swanton 
Over 70 dealers. Antique glass, home- 
made food. Open on June 18 from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m., and on June 19 from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $1.75. Children 
under 12, free. 
June 23 and 24 — 27th Annual 
Weathersfield Meeting House 
Antique Show and Sale, Weather. 
sfieid Center. Benefit for the First 
Congregational Church of Weathersfield 
and Weathersfield Historical Society. 
Homemade pies and tea at snack bar. 
Open on June 23 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on June 24 from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m 
Admission, $2 
June 25 and 26 — 4th Annual 
Americana Antiques Show and 
Sale, Champlain Valley Fairgrounds, 
Rte. 15, Essex Junction. Approximately 
70 dealers. Quilts, military merchandise, 
early-American furniture. Open both 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$2.50. 
July 7 — 14th Annual Fiea Mar- 
ket, Old Fairgrounds, East Corinth 
Approximately 120 dealers. Open from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 
July 9 — 13th Annual Antiques 
and Uniques Festival, on the Com- 
mon, Village of Craftsbury Common. 
Features about 115 exhibitors, with 
crafts people outnumbering antique 
types by two-to-one. Open from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 
July 9 — 12th Annual Fiea Mar- 
ket, North and South Commons, 
Chelsea. Approximately 126 dealers. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Chicken 
barbecue at noon. Admission, free. 
July 9 — 12th Annual Dorset 





437-1591 «9 to 5:30 M-F, 9-3 Sat. 


3 Center Plaza, Government Center 
742-8151 ¢ 8:30 to 5:30 M-F 


od 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. US. residents 18 and older are eligible. Sweepstakes from April 15-September 15, 1983. Look 
for entry forms at your participating Carrera Porsche Design Sunglass Center. You may also obtain an entry form, by sending 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to P.O. Box 9755, Westbury, N Y. 11592. Washington State residents need not supply 
postage. Odds of being an instant winner are 15000 





Outdoor Antiques Festival, Village 
Green, Dorset. 150 exhibitors. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
July 23 — Annual Antiques and 
Uniques Festival, The Parade, 
Shelbourne. Approximately 76 exhibi- 
tors, with about two-thirds displaying crafts 
and one-third selling antiques. Open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 

July 26 and 29 — 31st Annual 
Cracker Barrel Bazaar, Village 
Green, Newbury. Antiques, weaving, 
pottery, jewelry. Chicken fry and roast 
beef dinners. Open both days from 10 
a.m. to 7 p.m. Fiddlers contest on July 29 
at 8 p.m. Admission, $1 

July 28 and 29 — French's 30th 
Annual Antiques Fair and Sale, 
Recreation Center, Woodstock. Open on 
July 28 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on 
July 29 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$2.25. 

July 30 — Outdoor Antiques 
Show and Sale, Union High School 
grounds, Woodstock. Approximately 
150 dealers. Benefit for Children's Aid 
Society. Open from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m 
Admission, $1. Children under 12, free. 
Aug. 12 and 13 — 18th Annual 
St. Mark’s Antiques Show and 
Sale, St. Mark's Youth Center, Burl- 
ington. Approximately 45 dealers. Quilts, 
military merchandise, early-American 
furniture. Snack bar. Open on Aug. 12 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Aug. 13 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2.50 
Aug. 12 and 13 — Windsor Coun- 
ty Antique Show and Sale, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Windsor. More than 
65 dealers. Preview party on Aug. 12 
from 6 to 8 p.m. Open on Aug. 13 from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $10 for party 
and show, $2 for show only. 

Aug. 20 — Latham Library Me- 
morial Antique Show and Sale, 
Thetford Academy, Thetford. Approx- 
imately 50 dealers. Open from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Admission, $1.75. Children under 
12, free. 

Aug. 20 - First Summer Antique 
Show and Sale, Bellows Falls Union 
High School, Rte. 5. Bellows Falls. 
Approximately 70 dealers. Furniture, 
quilts, snackbar. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $2. Children under 12, 
free. 

Aug. 20 and 21 — Antique Show 
and Sale, Church of the Nativity, 
Swanton. Approximately 30 dealers. 
Open on Aug. 20 from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
and on Aug. 21 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50. Children under 12, 
free. 

Sept. 2 through 4 — Northfield 
Labor Day Weekend Celebra- 
tion’s Flea Market, Depot Square, 
Northfield. Open Sept. 2 from 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m., on Sept. 3 from noon to 10 p.m. 
Open Sept. 4 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

Sept. 10 and 11 — Antique Arms 
Show, Union High School, Brattleboro. 
Antique guns. Open on Sept. 10 from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sept. 11 from 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Admission, $2. 


All wet 


BEACHES 
AND POOLS 


When you're hot, as they say, you're hot. 
And sometimes there's nothing for it but 
to get that weary sweating body under 
water — chlorinated or pure as God 
intended it to be. What follows is a list of 
local water holes, some surrounded by 
concrete, some surrounded by mud 
and/or sand. And hey, never swim alone, 
wait an hour after eating, and like that 
Be careful out there 


BEACHES 


In Town 


All the beaches in town — some 17 
beaches extending over 16 miles from 
Lynn to Hull — are supervised by the 
Metropolitan District Commission 
(MDC), and they are free. Beaches are 
staffed with lifeguards daily from 10 a.m 
to 6 p.m. through Sept. 5, but high tide 
and temperature may require schedule 
changes. No alcohol is permitted on salt- 
water beaches at any time. Parking is 
free unless otherwise noted 








Carson Beach, Day Bivd. South 
Boston. MBTA to Columbia Station, then 
walk. Main beach of the Day Bivd. group 
Bathhouse with outside showers 
Castie Island, Day Bivd., South 
Boston. Same route as Carson Beach 
(see above), only a longer walk. Clam 
bar, tot lot, old fort, and picnic area 
Toilets but no bathhouse 
Constitution Beach, Orient Heights, 
East Boston. MBTA to Orient Heights 
station. Crowded and subject to Logan 
Airport noise, but well maintained. Bath- 
house with showers, picnic area, play- 
ground, handball court, and tennis 
courts 
M Street Beach, Day Bivd.,, South 
Boston. Same route as Carson Beach 
(see above). Half-mile beach next to the 
City's L Street Beach. Bathhouse and 
handball court. 
Malibu Beach, Morrissey Bivd., 
Dorchester. MBTA to Savin Hill station 
then walk along busy highway. Bath- 
house with outside showers, tot lot, 
playground, park, and a few biades of 
grass. 
Marine Park and Pleasure Bay 
Beach, Day Bivd., South Boston. Same 
route as Carson Beach (see above) 
Small park across from beach with tot 
lot, skating rink, toilets, and outside 
showers. 
Savin Hill Beach, Morrissey Bivd., 
Continued on page 12 
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PER DAY 
ANY CAR 
UP TO 


“You don't have to 
be a pro to get 
National attention ) ) 
on weekends. ' FULL-SIZE 


we: freed Boston Red Sox 














Whatever your game is, National Car 
Rental’s low weekend rate is always a hit. 
Choose any car from economy to a full-size 
four-door for this same low rate. And that 
includes unlimited free mileage! This special 
weekend rate is available from noon 
Thursday until noon Monday at any of the 
locations listed below. You pay for gas and 
return the car to the renting location. Rate 
is non-discountable and subject to change 
without notice. Specific cars are subject to 
availability. So make yourself the winner this 
weekend. Call your nearest National location 
for reservations. 
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We feature 
GM cars like 
this Buick Century 
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Boston’s Best 
lce Cream 


ICE CREAM & ICE CREAM CAKES 
FOR THE CONNOISSEUR™ 


as judged by 
The Herald American 


If you promised to read the 
classics this summer. . . 

Add Champions Remembered 
to your reading list 


Warm, human profiles of Bos- 
ton’s best in baseball, basket- 
ball, hockey, boxing, and run- 
ning, including the Olym- 
pians and collegians. 

“The ability to mix facts and 
quotes is important. . . sports 
columnists also need a sense 
of humor and personal per- 
ception. Ray had them all.” 
— George Vecsey, New York 
Times 


Available in hardcover 
$12.95, and paperback, $7.95. 


F. Scott isn’t the only Fitzgerald 
you should know. 


O7C_ 


Prudential Center 
800 Boyston St. 


Check your yellow pages for other Boston locations. 

















































































































































































































































































BEACHES CONTINUED 
Dorchester. Same route as Malibu Beach 
(see above) with a bit less walking. 
Somewhat crowded, but pleasant. Play- 
ground, park, bathhouse. 

Tenean Beach, off Morrissey Bivd., 
Dorchester. MBTA to Fields Corner 
Station and Neponset bus to Pope's Hill 
St., then walk. Between a marina and a 
highway. Bathhouse. 


North of Boston 
These MDC beaches are all within 10 
miles of downtown. They are listed by 
proximity to town as you are heading 
north. 


Winthrop Beach, Winthrop Shore 
Dr., Winthrop. Take Rte. 1A via Revere or 
Rte. C-1 via East Boston to Rte. 145. Or 
take the Rapid Transit Co. bus from the 
MBTA Orient Heights station. A mile- 
long beach with some parking on the 
street. No facilities. 

Short Beach, Winthrop Beach 
Parkway (Rte. 145), Revere. Toilets. 
Revere Beach, Revere Beach 
Parkway, Revere. Take Rtes. 1A and C-1 
or MBTA to Revere Beach Station. A two- 
and-a-half-mile beach that is often 
crowded. Bathhouse, indoor showers, tot 
lot, and memories of an amusement 
park. Parking fee, $1. 

Sandy Beach, Upper Mystic Lake, off 
the Mystic Valley Parkway, Winchester. 
Freshwater beach with bathhouse, play- 
ground, tot lot, and picnic area. Alcohol 
is permitted in the picnic area, but only 
with a permit. Call 438-5690. 

Lynn Beach, Lynn Shore Dr., Lynn. 
Take Rtes. 1A and C-1 or MBTA Eastern 
Massachusetts bus from Haymark«c 
station. A popular beach on a spit of 
land, so it's usually crowded. Bathhouse. 
King’s Beach, Lynn Shore Dr., Lynn. 
Same route as Lynn Beach (see above). 
You can use the bathhouse at Lynn 
Beach. 

Nahant Beach, Nahant Beach 
Parkway, Nahant. Same route as Lynn 
Beach (see above), except that you turn 
south onto Nahant Beach Parkway 
instead of north onto Lynn Shore Dr. Big 
and relatively uncrowded. Bathhouse, 
indoor showers, playgrounds, and tennis 
courts. Parking fee, $1. 

John A. Pearce Lake, Breakheart 
Reservation, Lynn Fells Parkway (near 
Rte. 1), Saugus. A freshwater beach 
with bathhouse, toilets, and hiking trails. 
Softball fields and picnic tables by 
permit. Barbecues are permitted. 


Far North 
The following, are all worth the drive, 
even if they are more than 10 miles from 
Boston. They are listed in order of 
proximity to Boston as you are heading 
north. 


Salem 
Take Rte. 128 north to Rte. 114 in Salem. 
The town runs several nice beaches. 
Collin’s Cove. Lifeguard, but no 
facilities. On-street parking only. 
Forest River Park. Two beaches 
plus an outdoor swimming pool. All have 
lifeguards, toilets, bathhouses and 
snack bars. Parking is available though it 
is a good ways off. Parking fee is $4 
during the week for non-residents. Only 
residents are allowed on weekends, and 
they park free. Pool open Mon. through 
Fri. Beaches open seven days. 
Salem Willows Park. Two beaches 
with toilets, snack bars, and arcade. 
Free parking. 


Take Rte. 128 to Manchester exit or drive 
up Rte. 127. 

Singing Beach, Beach St., off Rte. 
127. Named for the sound the sand 
makes when you walk on it, this is a 
beautiful five-eights-of-a-mile stretch of 
beach, with rocks jutting from among the 
waves. Bathhouse with showers is for 
residents only. Toilets and snack bar are 
open to the public. Park in downtown 
Manchester and walk to the beach. 

Gloucester 


Located at the far reaches of Rte. 128. 
Three beaches with limited parking 
facilities beckon. Crowded on week- 
ends. 

Stage Fort Park at Gloucester 
Harbor. Two small beaches with 
toilets, snack bar, picnic area, and 
playground. No charge for weekday 
parking, but on Sat. and Sun. there is a 
$4 per car fee. 

Wingaersheek Beach, Atlantic St., 
off Rte. 128. Large beach with dunes. 
Toilets, snack bar. The daily parking fee 
is $4 per car, but it is subject to change 
Good Harbor Beach, Thatcher Rd., 
off Rte. 128. Toilets, snack bar. The daily 
parking fee is $4 per car, subject to 
change. 


Rockport 
Go past Gloucester on Rte. 127A around 
Cape Ann. Artists and tourists abound 
here. Both may swim. 
Long Beach. Located off Rte. 127A. 
Though town-owned, this beach dis- 
courages use by the general public — 
there's no parking and the only access is 
via a private way. No facilities. 
Front Beach and Back Beach. 
Both beaches are located in the center 
of Rockport. Metered parking. 
Restaurants and toilets in the vicinity. 
Pebble Beach. Located on Rte. 127A. 
No facilities. Parking only for residents 
with parking stickers. 


ipswich 
Take Rte. 128 north to Rte. 1A exit for 


Ipswich. 

Grane Beach. Located on Argila Rd., 
356-4354. Follow the signs at ipswich 
south green. Expansive beach abuts the 








FREEDOM 
of choice... 


at Sound Advice 





Have you noticed how some stores offer you no choice in deciding 
which blank audio or video tape to use? They’ve made the decision 
for you — “buy ours or buy nothing” is the message. 

At Sound Advice, we believe in freedom of choice. Our belief is 
that you know which tape delivers the level of performance you 
want from your audio or video deck — and if you don’t, we can 
offer an informed opinion on which tape is right for the job at hand. 


And remember — if you’re not buying your tape from Sound 
Advice you’re paying too much! 


maxell 


MADE FOR KEEPS 





The high performance stan- 
dards and reliability of Max- 
ell audio and video tape is 
perhaps best illustrated by 
the UDXLII series tape. 
Sample XLII90’s and hear 
why this is Maxell’s most 
popular tape. 


Scotch 


Videocassette 





Scotch video tape has been 
the choice of the major tele- 
vision networks for years. 
The vivid colors and super 
clarity you'll experience at 
home will convince you as 
well. 


‘+ TDI. 


MUSIC LIVES ON TDK 


&TDOK 


SUPER AVILYW CASSETTE 





TDK’s SAC90 high bias 
tape may be the world’s most 
popular cassette tape. Typi- 
cal TDK high performance 
and a lifetime warranty are 2 
reasons why. 


SOUNC AAVICE) vr secs: ve canis -sirntse 


Audio and Video Center 


CAMBRIDGE ¢ 492-3105 
Open Sundays 
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BEACHES CONTINUED 
going on. Open from sunrise to sunset. 
Come early — the parking lot often fills 
up by 11 a.m. Toilets, bathhouse, and 
snack bar. Bring insect repellent — the 
greenheads, at their worst in late July, 
bite hard. Prohibitions against alcohol, 
nude bathing, and ‘‘disruptive, obscene 
behavior’ strictly enforced. Parking fee 
is $4.50 per car on weekdays, and $6.50 
per car on weekends and holidays. 
Newburyport 
Take Rte. 1 or I-95 to Newburyport exit 
Pium Island. Parker River National 
Wildlife Refuge, 465-5753. Just follow 
the signs from Newburyport. A long 
beach with a strong surf. Toilets. Trails 
through dunes and marshes for strolling 
or birdwatching. Also offers fishing and 
picnicking. No eating facilities or picnic 
tables. Alcohol and pets forbidden. Bring 
insect repellent and arrive very early — 
on a nice weekend, the parking lots can 
fill up by 8 a.m. Parking is free. 
Salisbury 
Take 1-95 to Rte. 110, or Rte. 1A to 
Salisbury 
Salisbury State Beach, 462-4481. 
Four to five miles of ocean beach with 
lifeguards, two bathhouses with show- 
ers, toilets, snack bar, and first-aid 
station. Also offers fishing (24-hour 
access) and fishing gear, bicycling, and 
500 campsites on a first-come first- 
served basis. Camping fees are $6 
without electricity, $8 with electricity. 
Three large parking lots for day use. Day 
use is dawn to dusk with a $3 parking 
fee 


South of Boston 
If you run out of patience for the weekly 
caravan that creeps toward the Cape, 
break off from the pack and try one of 
the South Shore beaches. The farther 
south you go, the more rustic they get, 
with ‘ewer facilities and more open 
space. The following beaches are listed 
in order of their proximity to Boston 
Quincy 

Wollaston Beach. Take Quincy 
Shore Dr., or the Wollaston bus from 
MBTA Ashmont station. Good beach but 


PAUL FORTIN 


Nantasket Beach 


often crowded. Bathhouse with outside 
showers, tot lot 
Milton 
Houghton’s Pond. Located on Hill- 
side St. in the Blue Hills Reservation, off 
Rtes. 128 and 138. Freshwater beach 
with bathhouse, toilets, outside show- 
ers, and tennis courts. Alcohol is per- 
mitted in the picnic area, but only with a 
permit. Call 698-3626. 
Hull 

Nantasket Beach. Located off Rtes. 
3, 3A, and 128. Or take the Nantasket 
boat from Rowe's Wharf in Boston, or the 
Nantasket bus from MBTA Fields Corner 
station or Ashmont station. Large 
amusement park with roller coaster. A 
two-mile beach with surfing, children’s 
playground, and promenade. Toilets, 
bathhouse, and outside showers. Park- 


ing fee is $1 

Plymouth 
White Horse Beach. Located off 
Rte. 3A. Good for walk-lovers. Swim- 
ming, but no facilities. Street parking. 
Plymouth Beach. Located off Rte. 





3A. Toilets, bathhouse, concession 
truck. Parking fee is $3 on weekdays, 
and $5 on weekends 
Fairhaven 

Fort Phoenix State Beach. 
Located on Green St., 992-4524. Take 
Rte. 128 south to Rte. 24 south to Rte. 
140 south to |-195 east to Rte. 240 south 
into Fairhaven, then Rte. 6 west to Green 
St. Bathhouse with showers, toilets, 
concession truck. Two tennis courts, 
playgrounds, and picnic tables. The 380- 
space parking lot usually has room for 
everyone who shows up. Parking fee is 


New Bedford 
East Beach and West (or Munici- 
pal) Beach. Located off Rte. 18, on 
either side of Rodney French Bivd. on 
the city's peninsula. Both have toilets 
and bathhouses. West Beach has a 
snack bar nearby and limited parking in 
Hazelwood Park plus on-street parking. 
East Beach has concessions and a free 
parking lot. Hazelwood Park offers picnic 
tables, open grills, tennis courts, and a 








NEW HAIR TRENDS 


THE PARACHUTE 


playground. There are no fees for either 
the park or the beaches. 

Dartmouth 
Desmarest Lioyd Park Beach. 
Located on Barney's Joy Rd., 636-3848. 
Take Rte. 128 south to Rte. 24 south to 
Rte. 195 east to Rte. 88 south. Picnic 
tables, fireplaces, toilets, and cold-water 
showers. Also offers bicycling, walking, 
fishing, and horseback riding. Parking 
fee is $3. Walk-in admission, 25 cents. 


Westport 
Horseneck State Beach. Located 
on Westport Point, 636-8816. Same 
route as Desmarest Lloyd Park Beach 
(see above), only go farther south. A two- 
mile beach with dunes. Bathhouse with 
toilets and showers, snack bar, fire- 
places, and picnic tables. Also offers 
fishing, bicycling, and nearby camping. 
Parking fee is $3. Walk-in admission, 25 


cents. 
Cape Cod 

Rte. 6A is the beach road along the bay 
side of the Cape. Listed below are towns 
with public beaches that line Rte. 6A as 
you head east. Except as noted, the 
beaches listed here have at least some 
facilities 


Sagamore 
Scusset Beach. Located at 
Sagamore and Sandwich on the Cape 
Cod Canal near the junction of Rtes. 3 
and 6. This state-owned beach has a 
bathhouse, toilets, and a snack bar. The 
parking fee is $3 per day. 

Dennis 

The town beaches of Dennis charge a 
parking fee of $3. 
Bay View Road Beach. Located at 
Dennis. Toilets. 
Chapin Beach. Located at Dennis. 
Toilets. 
Cold Storage Road Beach. 
Located at East Dennis. Toilets. 
Corporation Road Beach. Located 
at Dennis. Bathhouse, toilets, and snack 
bar. 
Mayflower Beach. Located at Den- 
nis. Toilets. 
Scargo Lake. Located at Dennis. A 
freshwater beach. Toilets. 





THE CONCEPT 


THE SHAPE OF THE -PARACHUTE 
CAN BE SEEN FROM MULTIPLE PERSPECTIVES 


The top develops weight in the forehead 
area and gives form, lift and volume to the 


Geometric triangular dimension 
dramatizes the look of the Para- 
chute’s high graduation design. 
Zotos perming, together with this 
new innovative cut, produces maxi- 
mum style which only requires 
simple finger drying techniques to 
create a carefree touseled effect. 
Controlled texture is the key to this 
design. Its look is achieved through 
directional perming techniques. 
The hair is wrapped diagonally 
away from the face producing lift 
and volume. 


Corors 


COCttNg CO. 1702 Mass. Ave. 547-9436 


bang area. 


The side pers 


tive dramatizes the total 


effect of the Parachute’s triangular design. 


The front view shows closeness at the sides 
increasing in length as you move up the 
head form. This also gives lift to the look, 
creating a high graduation effect. 


Due to perming and flexible cutting 
techniques, the Parachute design easi- 
ly translates to all hair types and hair 


lengths. 


To increase the length of the Para- 
chute, we cut a second parachute 
shape of a longer design behind the 
front one. This double shape is ex- 
cellent for a medium length look. 


To develop a greater distribution of 
length and weight, the back shape is 
reversed to create a double reverse 
neg ey This technique is ideal for 
ong hair designs. 








OPEN EVENINGS 


Brewster 
The town beaches of Brewster charge a 
parking fee of $2. 
Breakwater Beach. Located on 
Breakwater Rd., Brewster. Toilets. 
Crosby Landing. Located on Crosby 
Lane, East Brewster. Toilets. 
Ellis Landing. Located on Ellis Land- 
ing Rd., East Brewster. Toilets. 
Flax Pond. Located in Nickerson State 
Park. A state-owned freshwater beach. 
Toilets 
Linnell’s Landing. Located on Lin- 
nell Rd., East Brewster. Toilets. 
Paine’s Creek Beach. Located on 
Paine’s Creek Rd. West Brewster 
Toilets 
Robbins Hill Beach. Located off 
Lower Rd., Brewster. Toilets 
Saint’s Landing. Located on Rob- 
bins Hill Rd., off Lower Rd., Brewster 
Toilets 
Another way onto the Cape is Rte. 28, 
which runs along the ocean (Nantucket 
Sound) side of the Cape. Listed below 
are towns with public beaches that are 
just off Rte. 28 as you head east 
Falmouth 
Except where noted, the town beaches 
of Falmouth charge a parking fee of $4 
per day, but there is no admission fee. 
Menauhant Beach. Located on Surf 
Dr., East Falmouth. Snack bar and 
toilets 
Olid Silver Beach. Located in West 
Falmouth. Batkhouse, toilets, and snack 
bar. Parking fee, $5. 
Surf Drive Beach. Located in 
Falmouth. Bathhouse, toilets, and snack 


bar 

Craigville 
The town beaches of Craigville charge a 
parking fee of $3 and a walk-in fee of 25 
cents. 
Craigvillie Beach. Located in 
Craigville. Bathhouse and toilets. 

Hyannis 
The town beaches of Hyannis charge a 
parking fee of $3 per day. 
Kalmus Park. Located on Ocean St. 
Bathhouse, toilets, and snack bar 
Orrin Keyes Beach. Located on Sea 
St. Bathhouse, toilets, and snack bar. 
Veteran’s Park. Located on Ocean 
St. Bathhouse, toilets, and snack bar. 
West/South Yarmouth 

The beaches along this stretch charge a 
weekday parking fee of $3 and a 
weekend/holiday fee of $4. 
Bass River Beach. Located on Shore 
Dr., Bass River. Bathhouse, toilets, and 


snack bar 
Parkers River Beach. Located on 
Shore Dr., Bass River. Bathhouse, 


toilets, and snack bar. 
Sea Gull Beach. Located off South 
Sea Ave., West Yarmouth. Bathhouse; 
toilets, and snack bar. 

Dennis Port 
The town beaches of Dennis Port charge 
a parking fee.of $3 per day. 


Dennis Port. Toilets. 4 
Haigis Beach. Located at Dennis 
Port. Toilets. 

Inman Road Beach. 
Dennis Port. Toilets. 

Sea Street Beach. Located at Den- 
nis Port. Bathhouse and toilets. 

South Village Road Beach. 
Located at West Dennis. Toilets. 

West Dennis Beach. Located at 
West Dennis. Bathhouse, toilets, and 
snack bar. 


Located at 


Harwich 
The town beaches of Harwich charge a 
parking fee of $3 per day, $15 for two 
weeks 
Red River Beach. Located at South 
Harwich. Snack bar and toilets. 
Chatham 
The town beaches of Chatham charge a 
parking fee of $3 per day. $15 per week. 
Cockle Cove Beach. Located at 
South Chatham. Toilets. 
Hardings Beach. Located at West 
Chatham. Bathhouse, toilets, and snack 
bar. 
Oyster Pond. Located at Chatham. 
No parking fee. Bathhouse and toilets. 
Ridgevale Beach. Located at South 
Chatham. Toilets. 


Rtes. 6A and 28 merge with Rte. 6 at the 
Cape's elbow. Heading north, you will 
find the following towns with beaches 


along Rte. 6. 

Orleans 
The town beaches of Orleans charge a 
parking fee of $3 Mon. through Fri. and of 
$4 on Sat., Sun., and holidays. 
Nauset Beach. Located on the Atlan- 
tic, off Rte. 28 or Rte. 6A. Bathhouse, 
toilets, snack bar, and a special area for 
surfing (access $1) 
Pilgrim Lake. Located off Monument 
Rd. Spring-fed freshwater lake. Toilets 
Skaket Beach. Located on the bay at 
Namskaket Rd., off Rte. 6A. Bathhouse, 
toilets, and snack bar. 

Eastham 
The town beaches of Eastham charge a 
parking fee of $5 per day. 
Coast Guard Beach. Located on the 
Atlantic. This National Seashore beach 
has no facilities but it features a special 
area for surfing. A free shuttle bus to the 
beach rates from the Salt Pond 
Visitors’ Center parking lot. 
Cooks Brook Beach. Located on the 
bay, North Eastham. Bathhouse and 
toilets. 
First Encounter Beach. Located on 
the bay. Bathhouse and toilets. 
Great Pond Beach. Located on 
Great Pond Rd., off Sainoset Rd. This 
freshwater beach has no facilities but it's 
a good place to swim 
Nauset Light Beach. | ocated on the 
Atlantic. This National Seashore beach 
has parking at Nauset High School with a 
free shuttle bus to the beach. Toilets, 
and provides a special area for surfing. 
Wiley Park Beach. Located off 





Herring Brook Rd. A freshwater beach. 
Bathhouse and toilets. 
Wellfleet 
The town beaches of Wellfleet charge a 
parking fee of $3 per day. 

Cahoon Hollow Beach. Located on 
the Atlantic, off Ocean View Dr., Well- 
fleet. No facilities but a good beach. 
Marconi Beach. Located at South 
Wellfleet. A National Seashore beach. 
Toilets and snack bar. Parking fee, $1. 
White Crest Beach. Located on the 
Atlantic, off Ocean View Dr., Wellfleet. 
This beach is suggested for surfers. 
Toilets. 





Truro 
The town beaches of Truro, both on the 
bay side and the Atlantic side, have no 
facilities. Most beaches charge a park- 
ing fee of $1, but they are free for people 
who walk or bike in. 
Baliston Beach. Located on the 
Atlantic side, off Pamet Rd., Truro. 
Coast Guard Beach. Located on the 
Atlantic side, on Coast Guard Rd., North 
Truro. 
Corn Hill Beach. Located on the bay 
side, on Corn Hill Rd., Truro. 
Great Hollow Beach. Located on 
the bay, on Great Hollow Rd., North 
Truro. 
Head of Meadow Beach. Located 
on the Atlantic, off Coast Guard Rd., 
North Truro. A National Seashore beach. 
Bathhouse and toilets. Parking fee, $1. 
Head of Meadow Beach. Town 
beach located on the Atlantic, on Head 
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of Meadow Rd., North Truro. 
Longnook Beach. Located on the 
Atlantic, off Longnook Rd., Truro. 
Ryder Beach. Located on the bay 
side, off Ryder Rd., Truro. 
Provincetown 

The National Seashore beaches of 
Provincetown charge a parking fee of $1. 
A. season pass costs $10. Free for 
people over 62. 

Cove. Located at the end of 
Rte. 6, Provincetown. Bathhouse, toilets, 
snack bar, and lifeguards. 
Race Point Beach. Located off Rte. 
6, Provincetown. Bathhouse, toilets, and 
lifeguards. 


Martha’s Vineyard 
Beaches on the Vineyard vary from the 
crowded strands close to town to the 
near-deserted ‘“up-isiand'’ expanses. 
The best beaches, of course, are private. 
Others are open to the public but lack 
parking for nonresidents. And the 
Vineyard authorities weren't kidding 
when they posted no-parking signs 
along the roads. Some beaches can be 
reached by bus, but it is probably better 
to pick up a bicycle or moped for the trip 
to the shore. Once you get there, 
though, all the following public beaches 
are free. 

County Beach (also known as South 
Beach or Katama Beach). Take Katama 
Rd. from Edgartown. Strong surf, under- 
tow. Lifeguards. Surf-fishing permitted. 
Only beach that allows four-wheel-drive 


F 


vehicles (with permits) 

East Beach. Located on Chappaquid- 
dick Island. Strong surf, undertow. No 
fires. 

Gay Head Cliffs. Located off Light- 
house Rd., Gay Head. Moderate surf, no 
undertow. Gay Head residents only. 
Lighthouse Beach. Located at 
Starbuck's Neck, Edgartown. Calm surf, 


undertow. 

Lobstervilie Beach. Located off 
Lobsterville Rd., Gay Head. Calm surf, 
no undertow, cold water. 

Menemsha Beach. Located on West 
Basin Rd., off North Rd., Menemsha. 
Lifeguards, snack bars, boat launch. 
Oak Bluffs Beach. Located off 
Beach Rd., Oak Bluffs. Gentle surf. 
Lifeguards. 

Owen Park Beach. Located off Main 
St., Vineyard Haven. Gentle surf. Life- 
guards. 

Joseph A. Syivia State Beach. 
Located on Oaks Bluffs Rd., Edgartown. 
Sandy, pebbly beach. Little surf. Life- 
guards on the Edgartown section only, 
which is limited to Edgartown residents. 


Nantucket 
This famous pork-chop-shaped island is 
smaller than the Vineyard, which means 
that once you're there, you can't miss 
these beaches, which are open to the 
public. Parking is free everywhere. 


Brant Point. On the north shore. 
Strong swimmers only since the current 


can be quite strong. No lifeguard, 
bathhouse, or food service. But it’s a 
nice place to sit and watch the boats 
Children’s Beach. On the north 
shore. ideal for small children. Park, 
playground, toilets, lifeguard, and food 
service. Limited parking. 

Cisco Beach. On the south shore at 
the end of Hummock Pond Rd. Powerful 
surf, lifeguard. No facilities. Small park- 
ing area 

Diones Beach. On the north shore. 
Sheltered by dunes. Calm waters, safe 
for children. Toilets, lifeguard. Ample 


parking. 

Jetties Beach. On the north shore. 
Lifeguards, concession stand, bath- 
house, toilets, Sunfish rental. Wind- 
surfing, tennis courts. Ample parking. 
Madaket Beach. On the western 
edge of the south shore. Heavy surf, 
lifeguard, food nearby. Great spot for 
viewing the sunset. Limited parking. 
Siasconset Beach. On the east 
shore. Surf can be heavy. Lifeguard, 
playground, toilets. Paved bike path and 
regular bus service. 

Surfside Beach. Lifeguard, toilets, 
restaurant. Paved bike path, ample 
parking, and regular bus service. 
South Beach. On the north shore at 
the bottom of the harbor. Shallow water. 
Lifeguard, playground, toilets. No park- 
ing but easy walk. 


West of Boston 


The following freshwater beaches are 


listed in order of their proximity to Boston 
as you are heading west. 


Concord 

Walden Pond, 369-3254. Take Rte. 2 
west to Rte. 126 south. Bathhouses, 
toilets, concession truck. Also offers 
boating, fishing, hiking, guided tours, 
and the site of Thoreau's historic shack 
Rules against alcohol, pets, and fires 
strictly enforced. Open sunrise to 
sunset. Parking fee is $3. 

Ashby 
Damon Pond. Located in the Willard 
Brook State Forest, 597-8802. Take Rte 
2 west to Rte. 119 north through 
Townsend. Bathhouses, toilets, con- 
cession truck. Also offers fishing, bicycl- 
ing, hiking, horseback riding, and log- 
cabin rentals. Parking fee for day use is 
$3. 

Sturbridge 

Streeter Point Beach, 347-7432 
Located off Rte. 20. Toilets. Also offers 
reoyny | fishing, and picnicking. Parking 


fee is 
Holland 
Holland Pond Recreation Area, 
(413) 245-9708. Located five miles off 
Rte. 20 on Brimfield Rd. Toilets. Also 
offers boating, fishing, hiking, and horse- 
back riding. Parking fee is $3. 
Southa 


mpton 
Hampton Pond, (413) 532-3985. Take 
the Mass Pike to Rte. 202 in Westfield. 
Bathhouses. toilets, concession truck. 
Continued on page 19 
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GREAT LOOKS 


at savings that really 
make a difference 


Marshalls, Boston's savings 
tradition... for famous maker 
and designer fashions at 
prices twenty to fifty percent 
less than department store 
regular prices. 





Anarsinallis 


¢ BEDFORD e CANTON ¢ CHELMSFORD ¢ DANVERS ¢ FRAMINGHAM 
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¢ SWAMPSCOTT © TEWKSBURY 


® open Monday thru Saturday 9:30a.m. to 9:30 p.m. ® open Sunday 12 noon to 6 p.m. 
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“Like it? 
We got it 
at Marshalls” _ 


“We may not enjoy the same sports, but we 
sure agree on where to buy our activewear. 
Marshalls. No one gives you so much for 
so little. 


Take Jean's tennis outfit. It’s all first 
quality from a famous pro maker...right 
down to her shoes. She bought it at 
Marshalls for a lot less than regular 
prices at the better area stores. 


Me? I play racquetball. And I 
enjoy wearing designer styles. 
But I won't pay more than | 
have to, so you'll find me at 
Marshalls every time. From 
pro maker joggers, shorts 
and designer tee shirts to 
brand name visors, accessory 
bags-—-even sweat socks. At 
Marshalls they all cost a lot 
less.” 


So if high prices have 
turned you away from 
quality brands and 
designer styling, get back 
into the swing of things at. 
Marshalls. Brand Names 
For Less. 


Marshalls 


Brand Names for Less! 


e BEDFORD e CANTON e CHELMSFORD ¢ DANVERS ¢ FRAMINGHAM 
e FRANKLIN @¢ HINGHAM e HYANNIS ¢ LEOMINSTER © MARLBORO 


Gs, «32s e MARSHFIELD ¢ MEDFORD e NEWTON e READING e SO. WEYMOUTH 
(owecod = e SWAMPSCOTT ¢ TEWKSBURY 


® open Monday thru Saturday 9:30a.m. to 9:30 p.m. *® open Sunday 12 noon to 6 p.m. 





To get a 17” x 20” poster of this ad, send $2 and your name and address to: 
Grolsch Tulip Poster, c/o Grolsch Importers Inc., 1985 North-Park Place, Atlanta, GA 30339. 
Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. Offer expires December 31, 1983. Void where prohibited. 








BEACHES CONTINUED 
Also offers boating, fishing, and hiking. 
Parking fee is $3. 


Mohawk Trail State Forest, (413) 
339-5504. Located on Rte. 2. A man- 
made pool with toilets, changing rooms 
but no showers, and campgrounds 
nearby. Also offers fishing and hiking. 
Four log cabins available by reservation. 
Camping, $6 per night. Parking fee for 
day use is $3. 


POOLS 

The following pools, run by the MDC, are 
open seven days from June 26 to Sept. 
5. Public swimming at all the pools is 
from noon to 6 p.m. but if the 
temperature is 90 degrees or more at 4 
p.m., they may stay open later. On Sat., 
Sun., and holidays, the public swimming 
hours are 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Swimming 
instruction is offered Mon. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to noon. Depending on 
whether or not the pool has instruction 
programs, the public may enter at 10 
a.m. on weekdays. Admission, 50 cents. 
Children 14 and under, 25 cents 


Brighton 
Brighton-Aliston Memorial Pool, 
North Beacon St., 254-2962. 

James F. Reilly Memorial Pool, 
Cleveland Circle, 277-7822. No wading 


pool. 


Cambridge 
Francis J. McCrehan Memorial 
Pool, Alewife Brook Parkway and 
Rindge Ave., 354-9154. 
Ward Five World War Veterans 
Memorial Pool, Memorial Dr. at 
Magazine Beach, 354-9381. 

Chelsea 

Vietnam Veterans Memorial 
Pool, Carter St., near Chelsea Station, 
884-9630. No wading pool. 

Dorchester 


Senator Julius Ansel/Judge 


Abraham H. Kahalas/Rep. 
Charities 
ter, Blue Hill and Talbot Aves., 


436-1460. Apparently a great place to 
make political connections. 
Everett 
Allied Veterans Memorial Pool, 
Elm St., near Glendale Sq., 389-9401. 
de Park 
Martin L. Olsen Memorial Pool, 
Stony Brook Reservation, Turtle Pond 
Parkway, 364-9731. 
Maiden 
Dennis C. Holland Memorial 
Pool, Mountain Ave., 324-9350 
Meirose 


Lawrence W. Lioyd Memorial 
Pool, Tremont St., 662-5339 


Roxbury 
Meinea A. Cass Pool, Washington 
St. at Martin Luther King Jr. Bivd., 
334-9519. No wading pool 
Somerville 


Dilboy Field Pool, Alewife Brook 


Parkway, 623-9321. 
Latta Brothers Memorial Pool, 
Foss Park, McGrath Highway at Broad- 
way, 623-9171. 

Stoneham 


George J. Halli Memorial Pool, 
Rte. 28 at North Border Rd., 438-9888. 
Waltham 


a 
Louis Connors Memorial Pool, 
River and Newton Sts., 899-0106. 


Clarence W. Dealtry Memorial 
Pool, Pleasant St., 923-0073. 
West End 
Joseph Lee Memorial 
Charles St., 523-9746. 
West Roxbury 

James E. Phelan Memorial Pool, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Parkway, 
322-9512. Provisions for the handi- 
capped. 








MICHAEL G. COBB 


Tenting tonight 


CAMPING 


TA eS A 
It is wholly in keeping with the American 
tradition to go forth and tame any 
wilderness at hand. Since somebody 
has already reached out mastered damn 
near every fern and acorn between Park 
Plaza and UCLA, there isn't much left for 
today's frontiersperson to conquer. So 
off we Jo, toting enough lightweight 
gear to try the suspension of a Jeep, and 
drive to some public campground. Okay, 
so it's not the Cumberland Gap. These 
days, one takes one’s fresh air where 
one finds it. 

The campgrounds listed below, in 
alphabetical order under each New 
England state, may be just the ticket to 
the wide-open spaces and the oh-so- 





green places open for your sunlit pleas- 
ure. This listing features public camp- 
grounds — those in state and federal 
parks and forests. There are also many 
more public parks and forests that offer 
day use but do not provide camping 
facilities; see the listings under ‘‘Nature” 
for day-use areas. For more information, 
get in touch with the individual state 
agency listed within state categories 
below. For general information on na- 
tional parks and forests, state and local 
parks, special events, and camping 
facilities in the New England area, 
contact the National Park Service's 
Visitor Center at 15 State St., Boston, 
which is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
or call 223-0058. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club 
(AMC) can provide you with information 
on camping, hiking, bicycling, and 
canoeing throughout New England. Con- 
tact them at 5 Joy Street, Boston 02108, 
523-0636. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


All state-operated campsites are avail- 
able on an unreserved basis (except 
Boston Harbor Island State Park, which 
requires reservations), and use is limited 
to a maximum camping period of 14 
consecutive days. Campsites fill up 
quickly in the summer, so it is important 
to arrive as early in the day as possible to 
ensure getting a spot. The parks and 
forests are open seven days a week; 
check-out time for campers is 1 p.m. 
Pets must be on a leash and are not 
allowed at any time in bathing areas. For 
those who want to visit these scenic 
areas without staying overnight, a $3 per 
for day use are 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. For 
site, unless otherwise noted. The hours 
for day-use are 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. For 
more information on Massachusetts 
state parks and forests, including free 
area maps, write the Department of 
Environmental Management, Division of 
Forests and Parks, 100 Cambridge St., 
Boston, 02202, or call 727-3180. 

For information on private camp- 
grounds, write the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Campground Owners, King 
Rd., RFD, Dudley 01570. They have a 
directory of camping in Massachusetts 
for $1 

Public camping, including trailers on 
the beach, is prohibited on the Cape 
Cod National Seashore. The National 
Park Service does not operate any 
camping facilities on the Cape, but the 
state maintains a large campsite at 
Nickerson State Park near Brewster (see 
below). There are also private camp- 
grounds near the public lands — write 
the Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce, 
Hyannis 02601, or call 362-3225. Reser- 
vations should be made as far in 
advance as possible. 

Massachusetts has. 128 state parks 
and forests,which offer facilities.for a 
variety of outdoor activities; Listed below 


are those that offer camping; see the ~ 


“Nature” section for the noncamping 
public areas. 


North of Boston 
Harold Parker State Forest, 
Middleton Rd., off Rte. 125, North 
Andover, 686-3391. The 3000 acres of 
woods offer swimming, a bathhouse, 
fishing, hiking, bicycling, boating, pic- 
nicking, riding trails, and 134 campsites 
with showers and flush toilets, for $6 per 


night. 

Salisbury Beach State Reser- 
vation, Beach Rad., off Rte. 1, Salisbury, 
462-4481. The 520-acre beach park 
offers swimming, bathhouses, fishing, 
bicycling, picnicking, boating, and 481 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets. Most sites cost $6 per night; the 
144 sites with electrical hookups cost $8 


per night. 


South of Boston 
Boston Harbor islands State 
Park, Boston Harbor, 749-7160. Boats 
leave from Long Wharf, Boston 
(227-4320). The 13 islands offer boating, 
fishing, swimming, hiking, picnicking, 
and nature study. No pets or alcohol. 
Primitive camping is free at state parks 
on Bumpkin and Grape Islands — permit 
required, call 749-7160. Lovells Island 
(MDC) offers swimming (with a lifeguard) 
and camping for $5 per night, $10 for the 
weekend — permits required, call 
727-5250 or 749-7160 (Wompatuck State 
Park). No camping or swimming is 
permitted at Georges Island. 
Bourne Scenic Rte. 6, Bourne, 


‘759-7873. Located near Bourne Bridge 


on the Cape Cod Canal. The park offers 
a saltwater pool, fishing, picnicking, 


flush toilets, showers, and 500 
campsites, for $9.75 per night, $11.75 
with electricity. 


Horseneck Beach State Reser- 
vation, Rite. 88, Westport Point, 
636-8816. Located near Buzzards Bay, 
the 537-acre beach park offers swim- 
ming, er fishing, bicycling, picnick- 
ing, and 100 campsites with showers 


and flush toilets, for $6 per night. 
Massasoit State Park, Mi 0 
Ave., off Rte. 28, East Taunton, 
822-7405. The 1500-acre park offers 
swimming, fishing, boating, bicycling, 
walking, picnicking, riding trails, and 126 
campsites with showers, flush toilets, 
and electricity, for $8 per night ($9 for full 
electrical hook-up). 

R.C. Nickerson State Park, off Rte. 
6A, Brewster, 896-3491. The 1779-acre 
park offers swimming, boating, fishing, 
hiking, bicycling, off-road vehicle use, 
nature-study programs, and 420 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $6 per night. 

Scusset Beach 


Reserz- 
vation, Scusset Beach Rd., off Rtes. 3 
and 6, Sandwich, 888-0859. The 380- 
acre beach park offers swimming, fish- 


ing, hiking, picnicking, bicycling, and 98 
campsites with showers, flush toilets, 
and electricity, for $8 per night. 
Shawme Crowell State Forest, 
off Routes 6 and 130, Sandwich, 
888-0351. The 2756-acre park offers 
bicycling, hiking, riding trails, and 260 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $6 per night 

Myles Standish State Forest, off 
Rte. 58, South Carver, 866-2526. Take 
Rte. 3 south to Plymouth, turn west on 
Rte. 44, then south on Rte. 58. The large 
14,000-acre forest offers bicycling, boat- 
ing, fishing, swimming, hiking, riding 
trails, off-road vehicle use, picnicking, 
nature-study programs, and 475 
campsites with showers and _ fiush 
toilets, for $6 per night 

Wompatuck State Part, Snion St., 
off Rte. 228, Hingham, 749-7160. The 
2877-acre park offers bicycling, hiking, 


riding trails, fishing, hunting, and 400 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $6 per night. A separate area 
offers 138 sites with electricity for $8 per 
night 


West of Boston 
Beartown State Forest, Bive Hill 
Rd., Monterey, (413) 528-0904. Located 
three miles west of Monterey on Rte. 23. 
The 10,555-acre forest offers boating, 
fishing, swimming, hiking, bicycling, 
picnicking, riding trails, off-road vehicle 
use, and 12 campsites with no flush 
toilets or showers, for $5 per night. 
Chester-Biandford State Forest, 
Rte. 20, Chester and Blandford, (413) 
354-6347. The 2038-acre forest offers 
fishing, hiking, picnicking, swimming, 
off-road vehicle use, and 17 campsites 
with no flush toilets or showers, for $5 


per night 


Clarksburg State Forest, Middie 
Rd., Clarksburg, (413) 664-9030. 
Located near Rtes. 2 and 8. The 3250- 
acre forest offers swimming, fishing, 
boating, bicycling, hiking, picnicking, 
riding trails, scenic views, and 47 
campsites with no flush toilets or show- 
ers, for $5 per night. 
DAR State Forest, East St. (Rte. 9), 
Goshen, (413) 268-7098. The 1517-acre 
forest offers scenic views, bicycling, 
boating, fishing, swimming, bathhouse, 
hiking, picnicking, riding trails, and 58 
campsites with flush toilets and show- 
ers, for $6 per night 
Dubuque Memorial State Forest, 
Rte. 8A, Hawley, (413) 634-8858. The 
7822 acres of woods offer boating, 
fishing, hiking, riding trails, hunting, off- 
road vehicle use, and wilderness camp- 
ing with some shelters but no toilets or 
Continued on page 20 
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Schweppes 





DAILY TICKETS: INDIVIDUAL 






1 Sat. July 9. 11 am Qual/Almaden Grand Masters 


2 Sun. July 10, 11 am Qual/Almaden Grand Masters 
3 Mon. July 11, 12 noon Almaden Wine Tasting Day 


12 Fri. July 15, 7:30 pm 
13 Sat. July 16. 1 pm Quarters. Schweppes Day’ ** 


COURTSIDE BOXES, FULL SERIES AND MINI SERIES TICKETS STILL AVAILABLE. 
Send check or money order payable to U.S. Pro Tennis, 
P.O. Box 47, Chestnut Hill, MA 02167. Tickets are also 
available at Longwood Cricket Club box office and 
Ticketron Outlets. For box office information and Diners 
Club International; VISA, Mastercard, or American Express 


purchases, telephone 647 /731/4500 


Associate sponsors: Chopard Watch Corp.; George H. Dean 
Co.; Diners Club International; Hamilton Realty Co.; Hotel 
Meridien; Marshalls, Inc.; Molson Ale and Beer; Porsche + Audi; 





CAMUS Cognac presents 
THE 1983 U.S. PRO 


TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
$215,000 Prize Money 


VILAS, CLERC, AN 
compete among the world’s top stars for $215,000 in 
prize money July 9-18 at Longwood Cricket Club, 564 
Hammond St, Chestnut Hill, MA. Act now to reserve your 
place to see world class tennis right here in Boston. 


No. of | Reserved | No. of 
Tickets| Preferred |Tickets | Reserved | Total 
$6 
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CAMPING CONTINUED 
showers, for $1 per night. 


Erving State Forest, Rte. 2A, Erving, 
544-3939. The 4479-acre forest offers 
scenic views, boating, fishing, swim- 
ming, hiking, riding trails, off-road vehicle 
use, picnicking, and 32 campsites with 
no flush toilets or showers, for $5 per 
night. 

Federation State Forest, Rite. 122, 
Petersham, 939-8962. The 586-acre for- 
est offers fishing, hiking, picnicking, and 
four wilderness campsites. The only 
charge is the $3 per car day-use fee. 
Granville State Forest, West 
Hartland Rd. (Rte. 57), Granville, (413) 
357-6611. The 2247-acre forest offers 
scenic views, fishing, hiking, riding trails, 
off-road vehicle use, picnicking, swim- 
ming, bathhouse, and 40 campsites with 
no flush toilets or showers, for $5 per 
night. . 

Lake Dennison State Park, New 
Winchendon Rd., off Rte. 202, Baldwin- 
ville, 297-1609. The 9000-acre park offers 
scenic views, a lake for swimming, 
fishing, and boating, picnicking, hiking, 
riding trails, off-road vehicle use, and 150 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $6 per night. 

Mohawk Trail State Forest, Rte. 2, 
Charlemont, (413) 339-5504. The 6457 
acres of woods offer hiking, fishing, 
swimming, a bathhouse, picnicking, 
riding trails, and 56 campsites, some 
with showers and flush toilets, for $6 per 
night, and some without, for $5 per night. 
Plus there are four log cabins, some with 
electricity and indoor water. Each of two 
one room cabins costs $8 per night; 
each of two three-room cabins costs $10 
per night. The cabins are available by 
reservation. 

Monroe State Forest, off Rte. 2, 
Monroe, (413) 424-7600. The 4321-acre 
forest offers aoe hiking, and wilder- 
ness camping, for $1 per night. 

Mt. Greylock State Reservation, 
Rockwell Rd., Lanesborough, (413) 
499-4262. The 10,327 acres of woods 


Ray-Ban sunglasses -°29” 


unmatched savings - like famous 
Raye Ban sunglasses at unheard of prices 
-every day of the year. 

So stop by one of our offices and look 


These are the same renowned Bausch & 
Lomb sunglasses “they” charge $40 to 
$50 for. 


offer bicycling, hiking, fishing, riding 
trails, off-road vehicle use, picnicking, 
nature study, and 35 campsites with no 
flush toilets or showers, for $5 per night. 
Mt. Wa State Forest, 
East St., off Rte. 41, Mt. Washington, 
(413) 528-0330. The 3289-acre forest 
includes the scenic Bash Bish Falls and 
Offers fishing, hiking, riding trails, and 
wilderness camping. The only charge is 
the $3 per car day-use fee. 

October Mountain State Forest, 
Woodland Rd., off Rte. 20, Lee, (413) 
243-1778 and 243-9735. Take the Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike to the Lee exit. The 
15,710-acre forest offers bicycling, hik- 
ing, riding trails, fishing, off-road vehicle 
use, and 50 campsites with showers and 
flush toilets, for $6 per night. 

Otter River State Forest, New 
Winchendon Rd., off Rte. 202, Baldwin- 
ville, 939-8962. The 1220-acre forest 
offers hiking, picnicking, swimming, fish- 
ing, bicycling, and 100 campsites with 
showers and flush toilets, for $6 per 
night. Plus three group campsites. Call 
for rates. 

Pearl Hill State Park, New 
Fitchburg Rd., off Rte. 119, West Towns- 
end, 597-8802. The 1000-acre park offers 
swimming, bathhouse, bicycling, hiking, 
fishing, riding trails, picnicking, and 51 
campsites with no flush toilets or show- 
ers, for $5 pernight. 

Pittsfield State Forest, Cascade 
St., Pittsfield, (413) 442-8992. The 9695 
acres of woods offer bicycling, hiking, 
horse trails, picnicking, swimming, fish- 
ing, boating, off-road vehicle use, nature 
study programs, and 31 campsites, 
some with showers and flush toilets, for 
$6 per night, and some without, for $5 
per night. 

Sandisfield State Forest, West St., 
off Rte. 57, Sandisfield, (413) 258-4774. 
The 7785 acres of woods offer bicycling, 
hiking, swimming, fishing, boating, riding 
trails, off-road vehicle use, picnicking, 
and wilderness camping. The only 
charge is the $3 per car day-use fee. 


There are no discontinued 


models, seconds or rejects. These are 


the latest, best-selling models available 
In fact our own prices used to be higher 
But we are New England's largest family 
of eye doctors. We serve tens of 
thousands of people in our 16 offices. And 
this large volume means we can offer you 


Savoy Mountain State Forest, 
Rte. 2, Florida, or Rte. 116, Savoy, (413) 
663-8469. The 10,500-acre forest offers 
bicycling, swimming, fishing, boating, 
hiking, riding trails, off-road vehicle use, 
picnicking, nature-study programs, and 45 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $6 per night. Plus three one- 
room cabins (with no electricity or indoor 
water) for $8 per night, available by 
reservation. 

Tolland State Forest, off Ries. 23 
and 8, Otis, (413) 269-7268. The 8000- 
acre forest, adjacent to the Otis Reser- 
voir, offers swimming, boating, fishing, 
hiking, bicycling, riding trails, off-road 
vehicle use, picnicking, and 90 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $6 per night. 

Tully State Recreation Area, New 
Winchendon Rd., off Rte. 32, Baidwin- 
ville, 939-8962. The 20-acre park offers 
hiking, riding trails, fishing, and 15 
wilderness campsites. The only charge 
is the $3 per car day-use fee. 

Wells State Park, off Rte. 49, 
Sturbridge, 347-9257. The 1081-acre 
park offers hiking, picnicking, swimming, 
fishing, boating, and 55 campsites with 
showers and flush toilet facilities, for $6 
per night. 

Willard Brook State Forest 
(Damon Pond), Rte. 119, between 
Townsend and Ashby, 597-8802. The 
2380-acre forest offers hiking, swim- 
ming, bathhouse, fishing, riding trails, 
bicycling, picnicking, and 21 campsites, 
for $5 per night. Plus four log cabins 
(with electricity, indoor water, and 
outhouses) available by reservation. 
Each of two one-room cabins costs $8 
per night; each of two three-room cabins 
costs $10 

Windsor State Forest, River Rd., off 
Rte. 9, West Cummington, or off Rte. 
116, Savoy, (413) 684-9760. The 1626- 
acre forest offers hiking, picnicking, 
swimming with bathhouse, bicycling, 
fishing, and 24 campsites with no flush 
toilets or showers, for $5 per night. 


over our selection of $29.95 RayeBans. 
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Our price is just $39.95. So look good and 
save money on sunglasses at the Eye 
Doctors - Cambridge Eye Associates. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Except where noted below, camp- 
grounds in Connecticut either require or 
accept reservations. Call for details. 
Requests for reservations must be 
mailed to the campground at least 10 
days in advance of your stay. Camping 
in state facilities is limited to a maximum 
of 21 consecutive days, but after an 
absence of five days you can return for 
another 21. Camping fees (specified 
below) are now the same for both 
residents and nonresidents. 

For those who just want to spend the 
day in the state-operated facilities, there 
is usually an entrance fee. Those parks 
on the water (Hammonasset Beach, 
Rocky Neck, Sherwood Island, and 
Squantz Pond) charge $4 per car on 
weekends and holidays, $2 during the 
week. The day-use charge for inland 
parks is $2 per car on weekends and 
holidays, $1 during the week. A park 
pass for the whole season costs $15, 
and is free for senior citizens. All parks 
and forests are open seven days a week. 
Day-use hours are 8 a.m. to sunset. 
Swimming hours are 8 a.m. to a half hour 
before sunset. 

Campgrounds in Connecticut state 
forests allow pets on a leash, those in 
state parks don't allow them at all. Glass, 
fires, pets, and alcoholic beverages are 
prohibited on state beaches. 

For more information on the state 
parks and forests, write the Department 
of Environmental Protection, Parks and 
Recreation Unit, 165 Capital Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 06115, or call (203) 566-2304. 
For more information on hiking trails, 
write the Connecticut Forest and Park 
Association, Box 389, East Hartford, 
Conn. 06108. For information on private 
campgrounds, write the Connecticut 
Campground Owners Association, RFD 
3, Forest Ave., Winsted, Conn. 06098. 


American Legion State Forest, 
West River Rd., between Riverton and 





Pleasant Valley, (203) 379-0922. The 782- 
acre forest along the East Branch of the 
Farmington River offers a scenic hiking 
trail, stream fishing (no swimming), 
picnicking, and 30 campsites with flush 
toilets, showers, and dumping station, 
for $5.25 per night. No day-use charge. 

Black Rock State Park, Rte. 6, two 
miles west of Thomaston, (203) 
283-8088. The 439-acre park includes a 
wooded trail to a scenic view of the river 
valley and offers pond swimming, fish- 
ing, picnicking, a concession stand, 
flush toilets, a dumping station, and 90 
campsites, for $5.25 per night. 

Burr Pond State Park, Rite. 8, five 
miles north of Torrington, (203) 379-0172. 
The 436-acre park surrounds the 88-acre 
pond and offers pond swimming, fishing, 
boating, picnicking, hiking, concessions, 
and (at the adjacent Taylor Brook 
Campground) 40 campsites, for $5.25 


per night. 

State Forest, Rie. 
148, three miles west of Chester, (or take 
Rte. 9 to exit 8 and head east), (203) 
345-4449. The 15,095-acre forest offers 
picnicking, hiking, fishing, and 20 
campsites (no reservations required), for 
$3.50 per night. 
Devil’s Hopyard State Park, Rie. 
156, three miles north of the intersection 
with Rte. 82, East Haddam, (203) 
873-8566. The 860-acre park includes a 
scenic view of Chapman Falls and offers 
hiking, picnicking, stream fishing (no 
swimming), and 23 casual campsites, for 
$3.50 per night. No day-use charge. 
Gillette Castie State Park, on the 
Connecticut River. Camping facilities 
only for those who arrive by canoe. 
Offers primitive riverside sites with 
fireplaces, pit toilets, and water supply. 
Pets not permitted. Length of stay 
limited to one night. Fee is $1 per 
person. For information on availability 
and permits, call (203) 526-2336. 
Hammonasset Beach State 
Park, Rte. 1, exit 62 from |-95, Madison. 
The 919-acre park includes two miles of 
frontage on Long Island Sound, and 
offers saltwater swimming, scuba diving, 
fishing, picnicking, concessions, dump- 
ing station, and 550 campsites with flush 
toilets and some showers, for $7 per 
night. 
Hopeville Pond State Park, Rte. 
201, exit 86 from the Connecticut 
Turnpike, three miles east of Jewett City, 
(203) 376-0313. The 554-acre park in- 
cludes a wooded setting next to the 
pond, and offers swimming, fishing, 
boating, picnicking, hiking, concessions, 
a dumping station, and 82 campsites 
with flush toilets and showers, for $5.25 
per night 
Housatonic Meadows State 
Park, Rte. 7, one mile north of Cornwall 
Bridge, (203) 672-6772. The 451-acre 
park includes woods along the head- 
waters of the Housatonic River, and 
offers fishing, picnicking (no swimming), 
a dumping station, and 104 campsites 
with showers and flush toilets, for $5.25 


per night 
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Hurd State Park, on the Connecticut 
River. See the listing above for Gillette 
Castle 

Kettletown State Park, exit 15 from 
1-84, five miles south of Southbury, (203) 
264-5678. The 492-acre park includes 
frontage on Lake Zoar (created by the 
damming of the Housatonic River), and 
offers hiking, nature study, fishing, 
swimming, a dumping station, and 80 
campsites with flush toilets and show- 
ers, for $5.25 per night. 

Lake Waramaug State Park, off 
Rte. 45, five miles northwest of New 
Preston, (203) 868-0220. The 95-acre 
park overlooking scenic Lake Waramaug 
offers swimming, picnicking, fishing, 
scuba diving, concessions, a dumping 
station, and 88 campsites with showers 
and flush toilets, for $5.25 per night. 
Macedonia Brook State Park, off 
Rte. 341, four miles northwest of Kent, 
(203) 927-4100. The 2300-acre park 
offers four miles of stream fishing, 
nature-study areas, picnicking, hiking 
along the Appalachian Trail, and 84 
campsites, for $3.50 per night. No day- 


use fee. 

Mashamoquet Brook State Park, 
Rte. 44, five miles southwest of Putnam, 
(203) 928-6121. The 942-acre park offers 
hiking, stream fishing, swimming, pic- 
nicking, and two camping areas (67 
sites) with showers, flush toilets, and a 
dumping station, for $3.50 per night. 
Pachaug State Forest, off Routes. 
49 and 138, Voluntown, (203) 376-4075. 
The large 22,938 acres of woods offer 
hiking and motorcycling trails, cedar 
swamps, a rhododendron sanctuary, a 
horse camp, pond swimming, fishing, 
scuba diving, and two camping areas 
(40 sites, no reservation required). Sites 
at one area cost $5.25 per night, sites at 
the other cost $3.50. No day-use fee. 
Rocky Neck State Park, off Rie. 
156, exit 72 from the Connecticut 
Turnpike, three miles west of Niantic, 
(203) 739-5471. The 708-acre coastal 
park includes one mile of frontage on 
Long .Island Sound, and offers swim- 
ming, scuba diving, bathhouses, salt- 
water fishing, picnicking, hiking on 
wooded trails, concessions, a dumping 
station, shelters, and 169 campsites with 
showers and flush toilets, for $7 per 
night. 
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=, 200 FIRST ST Selden Neck State Park, on the 
CAMBRIDGE. MA nap ney Mie See the listing above 
O21¥2 Sleeping Giant State Park, off Rte. 


10, two miles north of Hamden, (203) 
789-7498. The 1331-acre park offers 
scenic hiking trails to the top of Mt. 
Carmel, stream fishing, picnicking, and 
six casual campsites (no reservations 
required) with flush toilets, for $3.50 per 
night. No day-use fee. 
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CAMPING CONTINUED 
MAINE 

Besides pine woods, mountain vistas, 
and ocean breezes, camping in Maine 
has the added benefit of being far 
removed from the congestion and foul air 
of urban America. Camping in Maine 
state parks costs from $4 to $7.50. The 
only parks that accept reservations are 
Lily Bay, Mt. Blue, and Baxter State Park 
(which strongly encourages them). The 
day-use entrance fee for state-run areas 
ranges from $1 to $2. A season pass is 
$15. The parks open at 9 a.m. seven 
days a week. They close for day-use at 
sunset, but campers can come and go 
for a couple of hours more (you can at 
least count on the gates being open until 
9 p.m.). The fees entitle you to use 
bathhouses, tables, and docking facili- 
ties, where available. Camping is limited 
to 14 consecutive days. Pets are allowed 
everywhere except at Baxter, Sebago 
Lake, and all beach areas. For more 
information on camping in state parks 
and forests, write the Department of 
Conservation, Bureau of Parks and 
Recreation, State House Station 22, 
Augusta, Maine 04333, or call (207) 
289-3821 

For information on Baxter State Park, 
which has a set of rules somewhat 
different from those of other parks and 
forests, see the specific listings below. 

For information on camping in any of 
Maine's many private campgrounds, 
write to the Maine Campground Owners 
Association (MECOA), 655 Main St., 
Lewiston, Maine 04240, or calt (207) 
782-5874. 

Land in the North Woods is owned by 
the big paper companies. For a fee they 
will let you on their private roads, let you 
camp with a permit, hike, and fish. They 
also have maps of all the access roads to 
the Allagash Wilderness Waterway. For 
information, write to North Maine Woods, 
Box 382, Ashland, Maine 04732, or call 
(207) 435-6213. 

Acadia National Park, Rte. 3, Bar 
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Harbor, (207) 288-3338. The park ‘‘where 
the mountains meet the sea" is situated 
on the Schoodic Peninsula, several small 
islands, and (primarily) on Mount Desert 
Island. The park offers hiking trails up 
Cadillac Mountain, a 40-mile system of 
carriage paths (open to hikers, bicycles, 
and horses), naturalist programs, boat 
cruises (ranging in price from $3.75 to $5 
for adults and $2.25 to $2.50 for children 
under 12), beaches, picnic areas, fresh- 
and salt-water swimming, and two 
campgrounds (Black Woods with 261 
tent sites and 64 trailer sites, and 
Seawall with 174 tent sites and 44 trailer 
sites) with flush toilets and nearby 
showers. Camping is $6 per night. 
Reservations are required at Black 
Woods. Write to Black Woods Camp- 
ground Reservations, Acadia National 
Park, Otter Creek, Maine 04665. The 
Seawall area operates on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Camping is limited to 
14 consecutive days. No backpacking is 
allowed in the park, and pets must be on 
a leash. The park is open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

sh Wilderness Waterway, 
(207) 289-3821. The 92-mile waterway is 
a bona fide wilderness area and is great 
for canoeing, fishing, and primitive 
camping in the river's the many inlets. 
The camping fee is $3 per night for 
nonresidents and $2 for residents. 
There's no charge for children under 10. 
Group camping is available for parties of 
12 or less. Expect to pay a fee to travel 
along the private roads that lead to the 
waterway. If you plan to travel down the 
Allagash, write the Maine Department of 
Conservation Bureau of Parks and Rec- 
reation, State House Station 22, 
Augusta, Maine 04333, (207) 289-3821, 
for details. Open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. 
Aroostook State Park, off Rte. 1, 
four miles south of Presque Isle, (207) 
768-8341. The 577-acre park includes 
frontage on Echo Lake and access to 
Quaggy Joe Mountain, and offers swim- 
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IN CAMBRIDGE, 


ming, bathhouse, lifeguard, fishing, boat 
launches, canoeing, hiking, picnicking, 
and camping (17 tents sites and 11 
trailer sites), for $5.50 per night for 
nonresidents and $4 for residents. 
Baxter State Park, off |-95, Mill- 
inocket, (207) 723-5140. The 201,018- 
acre woodland wilderness surrounds 
several mountains, including Mt. 
Katahdin, and offers mountain climbing, 
75 miles of trails through a wild-game 
preserve, and camping at several sites 
(listed below). All campsites are primi- 
tive, and the only water available is from 
creek, lake, or stream. Motorbikes are 
prohibited throughout the park. No pets 
are allowed in the park, even if you're 
just driving through. Charges are $5 for a 
nonresidence vehicle fee, which is good 
for the duration of your stay, or you can 
get a seasonal pass for $10. Camping 
fees are $3 per person for a lean-to or 
campsite, and $4 per person for a 
bunkhouse. Group areas are available 
for $2 per person per night. No charge 
for children under 6. Reservations are 
suggested, and can be made for no 
more than two weeks. Send full payment 
with details on the campground or kind 
of facilities you want to reserve to the 
Reservation Clerk, Baxter State Park, 64 
Balsam Dr., Millinocket, Maine 04462, or 
call (207) 723-5140. The campgrounds 
are open seven days from 7 a.m. to 9 
p.m. 

— Abol Bridge Campground. 
Travel 18 miles northwest of Millinocket 
to Tongue Pond Gate, then six miles 
farther northwest. The campground of- 
fers picnicking, nine tent sites, and 12 
lean-to shelters. 

— Chimney Pond Ca le 
Travel 26 miles northwest from Mill- 
inocket to Roaring Brook Campground, 
then another three miles west on the trail 
to the boondocks. Offers hiking, nine 
lean-to shelters, and a _  12-person 


— Daicey Pond Campground, 
situated between Katahdin Stream and 
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swimming, fishing, 11 sites for tents and 
trailers, 12 lean-to shelters, and a six- 
person bunkhouse. 

— Nesowadnehunk Lake Camp- 
ground. Travel 18 miles northwest from 
Millinocket to Tongue Pond Gate, then 
another 17 miles northwest. Offers 
swimming, seven tent sites, and 11 lean- 
to shelters. 

— Roaring Brook Campground. 
Travel 18 miles northwest from Mill- 
inocket to Tongue Pond Gate, then 
another eight miles northwest. Offers 10 
sites for tents and trailers, 12 lean-to 
shelters, and a 12-person bunkhouse. 
— Russell Pond 

Travel 26 miles northwest from Mill- 
inocket to the Roaring Brook Camp- 
ground, then another seven miles north 
by trail. Offers swimming, fishing, canoe- 
ing, four tent sites, four lean-to shelters, 
and a 13-person bunkhouse. 

— South Branch 

Travel 24 miles northwest from Patten on 
Rte. 159 to Matagamon Gate, then nine 
miles west and south. Offers swimming, 
canoeing, a boat launch, 21 sites for 
tents and trailers, 12 lean-to shelters, 
and a six-person bunkhouse. 

— Trout Brook Farm. Travel 24 
miles northwest from Patten on Rte. 159 
to Matagamon Gate, then another three 
miles west. Offers fishing and 15 sites for 
tents and trailers. 

Mountain State Park, 
off Rte. 95 at the Freeport exit, Pownal, 
(207) 688-4712. The 272-acre park has a 
view of Casco Bay from atop the 
mountain. It also offers picnicking, hik- 
ing, a playground, and 41 tent-and-trailer 
campsites, for $5.50 per night for 
nonresidents and $4 for residents. 
Camden Hillis State Park, Rte. |, 




















two miles north of Camden, (207) 
236-3109. The 5474-acre park boasts 
scenic views of Camden Harbor, 
Penobscot Bay, and inland lakes and 
rivers. The area also offers a trail up Mt. 
Megunticook, picnic areas, and 112 
campsites, with showers and flush 
toilets, for $6.50 per night for nonresi- 
dents and $5 for residents. 

Bay State Park, Rie. |, 
south of Dennysville, (207) 726-4412. 
The 888-acre park offers picnicking, 
fishing, clamming, a boat launch, hiking, 
day trips to nearby Moosehorn National 
Wildlife Refuge and Quoddy Head, a 
playground, and camping (100 tent sites 
and 36 trailer sites), for $5.50 per night 
for nonresidents and $4 for residents. 
Lake St. George State Park, Rte 
3, Liberty, (207) 589-4255. The 360-acre 
park provides easy access to the scenic 
spring-fed lake, and offers swimming, a 
lifeguard, a bathhouse, fishing, a boat 
launch, picnicking, a playground, and 
camping (31 tent and trailer sites), with 
flush toilets and showers, for $7.50 per 
night for nonresidents and $5.50 for 
residents. 
Lamoine State Park, Rte. 184, 
Elisworth, (207) 667-4778. Located on 
Frenchman Bay near Acadia National 
Park, the 55-acre park offers picnicking, 
fishing, boat launchings, a playground, 
and camping (61 tent and trailer sites), 
for $6.50 per night for nonresidents and 
$5 for residents. 
Lily Bay State Park, nine miles 
northeast of Greenville, (207) 695-2700. 
The 924-acre park, located on the shore 
of 40-mile-long Moosehead Lake, fea- 
tures scenic views of the surrounding 
mountains and forests, and offers swim- 
ming, fishing, boat lauchings, picnicking, 
and camping (93 tent and trailer sites), 
for $6.50 per night for nonresidents and 
$5 for residents. Reservations accepted. 
Mt. Blue State Park, Rte. 156, Weld 
Village, (207) 585-2347. The 4938-acre 
park, situated on a lake, offers a sand 

Continued on page 24 
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You've got to see and hear it 
to believe it! 


Get ready for great TV 
programming in full-dimensional 
stereo sound. RCA's new Stereo 
VideoDisc Player hooks up to 
your TV and stereo system 

sO you can enjoy both stereo 
and mono VideoDiscs whenever 
you like. 


RCA VideoDisc titles 
include recent 
movie hits, 
classics from 
the past, superstar 
concerts, children's favorites 
and others. Stereo selections 
are available now with many 
more to be added. 
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CAMPING CONTINUED 

beach for swimming, a bathhouse, 
fishing, a boat launch, canoe rentals, 
hiking, picnicking, and camping (136 
tent and trailer sites), for $6.50 per night 
for nonresidents and $5 for residents. 
Reservations accepted 
Peaks-Kenny State Park, Rte. 153. 
six miles west of Dover-Foxcroft, (207) 
564-2003. The 839-acre park, situated on 
Sebec Lake, is surrounded by forests 
and mountains. It offers swimming, a 
lifeguard, a bathhouse, showers, flush 
toilets, fishing, hiking, picnicking, and 
camping (56 tent and trailer sites), for 
$7.50 per night for nonresidents and 
$5.50 for residents 

Rangeley Lake State Park, Rte 
17, Rumford, or Rte. 4, Farmington, (207) 
864-3858. The 691-acre park offers easy 
access to the scenic lake for swimming, 
canoeing, fishing, boating, picnicking, 
and camping (50 tent and trailer sites 
with showers and flush toilets),for $7.50 
per night for nonresidents and $5.50 for 
residents 

Sebago Lake State Park, off Rte 
302, between Naples and South Casco, 
(207) 693-6613. The 1300-acre park 
includes sand beaches on Lake Sebago, 
and offers swimming, a lifeguard, a 
bathhouse, showers and flush toilets, 
fishing, canoeing, boat trips, picnicking, 
hiking, Concessions, an amphitheater, 
nature-study programs, and camping 
(287 tent and trailer sites), for $7.50 per 
night for nonresidents and $5.50 for 
residents 

Warren island State Park, in 
Penobscot Bay, Islesboro, (207) 
236-3109. The 70-acre island offers 
picknicking, hiking, fishing, boat 
launching, fresh drinking water, and 10 
campsites, for $6.50 per night for 
nonresidents and $5 for residents. For 
information about transportation to the 
island, contact Camden Hills State Park 
(see listing above). 

White Mountain National Forest, 





off Rte. 26, Bethel. Though most of the 
White Mountains are in New Hampshire, 
there is one White Mountain ranger 
district in Maine. See the introduction to 
the “New Hampshire”’ listings below for 


fees, facilities, restrictions, and con- 
tacts 

— Evans Notch Ranger District, 
Bridge St. (Rte. 26), Bethel 04217, (207) 
824-2134. Five camping areas 

— Basin, Rte. 12, five miles southwest of 
the junction with Rte. 113. The grounds 
have 21 campsites with flush toilets, for 
$6 per night. 

— Cold River, Rte. 113, 15 miles north of 
Fryeburg. The grounds offer nearby foot 
trails and fishing streams, and provide 
14 campsites, for $5 per night 

— Crocker Pond, off Rte. 5, eight miles 
south of Bethel. The pond offers fishing 
and seven campsites, for $4 per night. 
— Hastings, Rte. 113, three miles south 
of Gilead and Rte. 2 near the New 
Hampshire border. Set among spruce 
trees, the grounds offer hiking, fishing, 
and 24 campsites, for $5 per night. 

— Wild River, Wild River Rd., nine miles 
southwest of Gilead. This secluded spot 
offers fishing and 11 campsites, for $5 


per night. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


in New Hampshire state-park camp- 
grounds; each campsite has an open 
fireplace, picnic table, and a parking 
space. All tent sites are in wooded areas. 
Anyone camping in a state park must 
have a tent or mobile camper. Running 
water and toilets are nearby. Dogs and 
pets are permitted on a leash, but are 
not allowed on the beach or in the water. 
Neither reservations nor credit cards are 
accepted, and there's a 14-consecutive- 
day camping limit. For people who want 
to visit the state-operated scenic areas 
but don't wish to stay overnight, there is 
a $1.50-per-person day-use fee. The 
state parks are open for day use seven 
days a week from 8 a.m. to sunset. For 
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AQUA RETREAT CENTER 
214 Market Street, 
Brighton, MA 
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Float Away Your Stress 


STRESS: /t can get the best of you unless you learn to float with 
it. That’s what everone from athletes to executives all across 
the country have found out. Just one hour in the light-free, 
sound-free, weightless environment of the isolation tank will 
soothe away the stress of mind and body and open up a world 
of limitless potential. 


Visit us for a float that will take you away. 


more information on camping in the state 
parks and forests, write to New Hamp- 
shire Economic De t, Office of 
Vacation Travel, Box 856, Concord, NH 
03301, or call (603) 271-2343. 

Campgrounds in the White Mountain 
National Forest provide drinking water, 
sanitary facilities, parking, tent pads, 
tables, and fire grates. Sites are given 
out on a first-come, first-served basis, 
with no reservations accepted. The 
length of stay is limited to 14 con- 
secutive days. Pets are permitted only 
on a leash. For more information, write 
the particular ranger district or the 
Supervisor's Office, White Mountain 
National Forest, Box 638, 719 Main St., 
Laconia, NH 03246, or call (603) 
524-6450 

For information on private camp- 
grounds, write the New Hampshire 
Campground Owners Association, 30 
Bonny St., Nashua, NH 03062. 


Bear Brook State Park, Rie. 28, 
eight miles northeast of Suncook, Al- 
lenstown, (603) 485-9874. The 9300-acre 
park comprises a heavily forested area 
and the Audubon Society Nature Center, 
and offers 20 miles of hiking trails, 
stream-and-pond fishing, boating (no 
motors), boat rentals, picnicking, swim- 
ming, playgrounds, flush toilets, and 
camping (81 tent sites at a beach), for $8 
per night for nonresidents and $6 for 
residents. 

Coleman State Park, off Rte. 26, 12 
miles east of Colebrook, Stewartstown, 
(603) 237-4520. Situated on Little 
Diamond Pond in the heavily timbered 
Connecticut Lakes Region, the park 
offers stream fishing and lake fishing 
nearby, pond fishing in the park (no 
swimming), small-motor-boat rentals, a 
playground, picnicking, a recreation 
building, pit toilets, and 30 campsites, 
for $5 per night for nonresidents and $4 
for residents. 

Crawford Notch State Park, off 


Rte. 302, 12 miles north of Willey House 
in Bartlett, (603) 374-2272. The scenic 
mountain pass is crossed by trails of the 
Appalachian system, has views of the 
Presidential Range, and includes several 
waterfalls. It offers hiking, picnicking, 
stream fishing (no swimming), pit toilets, 
and 30 campsites at the Dry River 
Campground, for $5 per night for 
nonresidents and $4 for residents. 
Franconia Notch State Park, off 
Rte. 3, eight miles north of North 
Woodstock, Franconia, (603) 823-5563 
The 6440-acre valley lies between the 
peaks of the Franconia and Kinsman 
mountain ranges, and features such 
scenic wonders as the Flume Gorge (an 
800-foot natural chasm extending along 
the flank of Mt. Liberty), the Old Man of 
the Mountain (a natural, granite profile of 
aman's face, sort of, jutting from a sheer 
cliff above the sparkling Profile Lake), 
Echo Lake (a 28-acre mountain lake), 
and a tramway to the summit of Cannon 
Mountain, where an observation plat- 
form provides a view of the notch. This 
year-round recreation area offers swim- 
ming, picnicking, 100 miles of trails 
connecting with the Appalachian Trail 
system, lake-and-stream fishing, boating 
(no motors), a play area, a naturalist 
program, a recreation building with 
showers and flush toilets, and 98 
campsites at the Lafayette Camp- 
ground, for $8 per night for nonresidents 
and $6 for residents. 

Greenfield State Park, Rte. 136, 
one mile west of Greenfield, (603) 
547-3497. The 351-acre park is located 
on the shores of Otter Lake with 
separate areas for campers and day 
visitors. It offers picnic grounds, a 
separate beach for campers to swim, 
pond fishing, small boats, refreshments, 
flush toilets, a naturalist program, and 
252 campsites, for $8 per night for 
nonresidents and $6 for residents. 
Lake Francis State Park, River 
Rd., off Rte. 3, seven miles north of 
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Pittsburg, (no phone). The 2000-acre 
lake-front park is located on the Con- 
necticut River at an inlet to Lake Francis 
in the northermost wilderness of New 
Hampshire. It offers fishing, boating (no 
swimming), a picnic area, flush toilets, 
and 36 campsites, for $5 per night for 
nonresidents and $4 for residents. 
Milan Hill State Park, off Rte. 16, 
two miles west of Milan, (603) 449-3444 
The park, which sits high on a hilltop in 
northern New Hampshire, and boasts 
vistas of southern Canada, the White 
Mountains, and the Kilkenny Range. It 
offers picnicking, nearby fishing a play 
area, pit toilets, and 12 primitive 
campsites, for $5 per night for nonresi- 
dents and $4 for residents 
Monadnock State Park, off Rte 
124, four miles west of Jaffrey, (603) 
532-8862. The park is a mecca for hikers, 
with its 30-mile network of trails to the 
summit of Mt. Monadnock. It also offers 
picnicking, pit toilets, and 21 campsites, 
for $5 per night for nonresidents and $4 
for residents. Seven youth-group sites 
are available. 

Moose Brook State Park, off Rte. 2, 
two miles west of Gorham, (603) 
466-3860. The park provides an ex- 
cellent base for hiking to the Randolph 
Range with vistas of the Presidential 
Range. It also offers picnicking, stream 
fishing, swimming (no boating), a bath- 
house with flush toilets, and 42 
campsites, for $8 per night for nonresi- 
dents and $6 for residents. 
Pawtuckaway State Park, four 
miles north of the junction of Rtes. 101 
and 156, Raymond, (603) 895-3031. The 
park provides a 700-foot beach for lake 
swimming, a bathhouse with showers 
and flush toilets, fishing, motor boating, 
refreshments, a playing field, picnic areas. 
hiking, and 170 campsites. Waterfront 
sites are $9 per night for nonresidents 
and $7 for residents. Other sites are $8 
and $6 

Pillsbury State Park, Rte. 31, 17 
miles northwest of Hillsboro, Goshen, 
(603) 863-2860. The 3000-acre wilder- 
ness area offers hiking trails to nearby 
mountains, pond-and-stream fishing (no 
swimming), boating (no motors), pit 
toilets, picnicking, and 20 campsites on 
the shores of a pond, for $5 per night for 
nonresidents and $4 for residents. 


White Lake State Park, Rite. 16, just 
north of West Ossipee, (603) 323-7350. 
The park offers two separate camping 
areas with a sandy beach on White Lake, 
and picnicking, swimming, fishing, motor 
boating, boat rentals, a play area, flush 
toilets, a naturalist program, hiking, and 
173 campsites, for $8 per night for 
nonresidents and $6 for residents. 
White Mountain National Forest. 
Travel up I-93 and branch off on Rte. 302, 
2, or 16. The forest is loaded with 
campgrounds. For your convenience, 
they have been organized by ranger 
district. Listed below are four of the five 
forest districts; the other one is listed 
above under Maine. For general infor- 
mation on camping in the forest, see the 
introduction to the ‘New Hampshire" 
listings above. For more specific infor- 
mation, contact the Forest Supervisor's 
Office or the specific ranger district you 
wish to visit. 
— Ammonoosuc Ranger Dis- 
trict, Trudeau Rd. (Box 239), Bethle- 
hem 03574, near Rte. 302 north of 
Franconia and Crawford Notches in the 
northwest section of the forest, (603) 
869-2626. 
— Sugarloaf | and Il, Zealand Rd., off 
Rte. 302, two miles east of Twin 
Mountain. The grounds, located in the 
Bretton Woods sections, offer fishing, 
hiking, and 62 tent and trailer campsites 
with flush toilets, for $6 and $5 per night. 
— Wildwood, Rte. 112, eight miles 
northwest of North Woodstock. Located 
Continued on page 26 
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Looking for a new relationship? 
Call 387-2509 anytime for our 
FREE brochure. 
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Your last chance to save on 
one of the biggest motorcycle 
price blow-ups in our history. 


The Mad Suzuki Price Bombers are blowing our prices fo bits. In fact, 
they’re blowing hundreds of dollars off our already rock-bottom lows, 
making some of the best ‘81 and ‘82 Suzuki street, dirt and com- 
petition bikes more affordable than you ever thought possible. Which 
means there’s never been a better time to buy your new Suzuki. Ever. 
See us right away to get in on these ridiculously low prices. .. 
before the Mad Suzuki Price Bombers blow everything out the door. 


Come in and see us for complete model listing and details. Availability is limited GS-650G L7 
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CycleRiders Unlimited 


2667 Cranberry Highway Wareham, Ma 295-7295 
Hours: Mon., Tues., Thurs. 9-6 Wed. & Fri. 9-8 


12 Month Unlimited Mileage Warranty 
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CAMPING CONTINUED 
on the Ammonoosuc River, the grounds 


offer picnicking, fishing, hiking, and 26 
tent and trailer campsites, for $5 per 
night. 
— Zealand, Rte. 302, two miles east of 
Twin Mountain. The recreation area 
offers picnicking, fishing, hiking, and 11 
campsites, for $5 per night. 

Dis- 


—_ Ranger 
trict, 80 Glen Rd., Gorham 03581, north 
of Mt. Washington in the northern part of 
the forest, (603) 466-2713. 

— Dolly Copp, off Rte. 16, six miles 
south of Gorham, (603) 466-3984. Nes- 
tled at the base of the Presidential 
Range along the Peabody River, the 
grounds offer a base for climbing Mt. 
Washington the northern Presidentials, 
and the Carter-Mariah Range. It also 
offers picnicking, fishing, wading, hiking, —_ — Oliverian, Rte. 25, three miles west of fishing, wading, hiking, 


lunch and dinner. 


For reservations call 1-228-0146, 
Dept. P, Box 628, Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 02554 


a nature trail, group camping, flush 


toilets, and 194 tent and trailer 
campsites, for $6 per night. 
asset Dis- 


trict, 127 Highland St., Plymouth 03264, 
off I-93 in the southwest section of the 
forest, (603) 536-1310. 

— Big Rock, Rte. 112, six miles east of 
Lincoin (take exit 32 from 1-93). The 
grounds offer fishing, hiking with access 
to the Appalachian Wilderness Trail, and 
28 tent and trailer campsites, for $5 per 
night 

— Campton, Rte. 49, one mile east of 
Campton (take exit 28 off 1-93). The 
grounds offer picnicking, fishing and 
wading in the nearby Mad River, group 
camping (31 sites), and 58 tent and 
trailer campsites with flush toilets, for $5 
per night 

— Oliverian, Rte. 25, three miles west of 


I TENVATER! 


e PENOBSCOT ¢ DEAD ¢ SWIFT ¢ UPPER SACO 


The Wauwinet House 
Sea. For Yourself 


Situated in the unhurried village of Wauwinet, approximately 8 
miles from Nantucket town, the Wauwinet House is located on the 
beach at a narrow strip of land between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Nantucket Harbor. 


Featuring sand, sailing, tennis, windsurfing, and affordable rates at 
the island’s oldest inn. Established 1896. 


Also serving the public at The Harborside Restaurant, breakfast, 


Ya \ 


THE 
WAUWINET 
HOUSE 






Glencliff on the banks of the Oliverian 
Brook. The grounds offer trails to Mt. 
Moosilauke and other nearby peaks, 
picnicking, boat launching on a nearby 
pond, fishing, and 14 campsites for $3 
per night. 

— Russell Pond, take exit 31 from 1-93, 
three miles northeast on Rte. 30 to Rte. 
90. The 40-acre pond offers fishing, boat 
access, wading, flush toilets, and 87 tent 
and trailer sites, for $6 per night. 

— Waterville, take exit 28 from I-93 and 
go eight miles northeast on Rte. 49 (Mad 
River Rd.). The grounds offer an ex- 
tensive trail system to surrounding 
mountains, fishing, wading, and 27 
campsites, for $5 per night. 

— Saco Ranger District, RFD |, 
Box 94, Conway 03818, (603) 447- 5448, 
along the Kancamagus Highway (Rte. 
112), in the central part of the forest. 


























— Blackberry Crossing, Rte. 112, six 
miles west of Conway. The grounds offer 
fishing and wading in the nearby Swift 
River, hiking, and 20 tent and trailer 
campsites, for $5 per night. 

— Covered Bridge, off Rte. 112, six miles 
west of Conway. The grounds offer 
fishing in the Swift River, hiking, a nature 
trail, and 49 tent and trailer campsites, 
for $5 per night. 

— Jigger Johnson, Rte. 112, adjacent to 
Bear Notch Rd., 13 miles west of 
Conway. The grounds offer access to 
Swift River for fishing, hiking, flush 
toilets, and 75 tent and trailer campsites, 
for $6 per night. 

— Passaconaway, Rte. 112, 15 miles 
west of Conway. Situated at the junction 
of Downes Brook and Swift River, the 
grounds offer fishing, wading, hiking, 
and 33 tent and trailer campsites, for $5 
‘per night. 

— White Ledge, Rte. 16, five miles south 
of Conway. Three mountain trails begin 
at this area, which is sheltered by 
picturesque Mt. Chocorua. It offers 
picnicking, hiking, and 30 tent and trailer 
campsites, for $5 per night. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Isiand offers camping in wood- 
lands and at the seashore on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Only Fish- 
erman's Memorial State Park accepts 
reservations. Except where otherwise 
noted below, stays are limited to 14 
consecutive days at Rhode Island camp- 
grounds. No pets, alcoholic beverages, 
or open fires are allowed in state 
facilities. There is a day-use entrance fee 
of $1 per car for nonresidents and 50 
cents for residents. The parks are open 
seven days a week, with day-use hours 
from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m, though day-use 
fees are only collected from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 

For more information on camping in 
Rhode Island's state parks, write to the 
Dept. of Environmental Management, 
Division of Parks and Recreation, 83 Park 
St., Providence, Ril 02903, or call (401) 
277-2632. For more information on 
Rhode Island's recreational facilities, 
write the Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment, Tourist Promotion Division, 7 
Jackson Walkway, Providence, Ri 02903, 
or call (401) 277-2601, or toll free (except 
Rhode Island residents) (800) 556-2484, 
from Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m 


Arcadia State Park, off Rte. 165 and 
the Old Nooseneck Hill Rd., Arcadia, 
(401) 539-7643. The park is adjacent to a 
section of the Appalachian Mountain 
Trail and near the Arcadia beach area, 
and offers hiking trails, fishing, picnick- 
ing, swimming, a bathhouse with show- 
ers and flush toilets, concessions, and 
25 campsites, for $6 per night for 
nonresidents and $4 for residents 

Bay isiand Parks, islands in Nar- 
ragansett Bay. Dutch Island and 
Prudence Island offer picnicking, hiking, 
bicycling (no motorized vehicles), and 
primitive camping. Camping stays are 
limited to three nights. No lifeguards. 
The fee at Dutch Island is $3 per site. 
Prudence Isiand has group campsites 
for eight or more people that cost $1 per 
person per night. Permits are required 
for both islands. For permits and infor- 
mation about getting to the islands, write 
to Parks and Recreation in the Dept. of 
Environmental Management (see the 





introduction to Rhode Island listings 


above). 
Beach Pond State Park, £ 
Hill Rd., off Rte. 165, west of Millville, 
(401) 539-2444. Situated on the shores of 
Beach Pond, the park offers swimming, a 
bathhouse, fishing, hiking, riding trails, a 
playground, picnicking, concessions, 
and 30 tent and trailer sites, for $3 per 
night. Four-day limit. 

State Rte. 1, 
Charlestown, (401) 322-7337. The 2100- 
acre park includes Watchaug Pond, and 
offers freshwater swimming, a bath- 
house with showers and toilets, picnick- 
ing, a full-scale naturalist program, 
fishing, boating, concessions, nearby 
ocean beaches, occasional Saturday- 
night concerts, and 755 campsites in a 
wooded area bordering the pond, for $6 
per night for nonresidents and $4 for 


residents. 

Breachway State 
Park, Charlestown’ Beach Rd., 
Charlestown, (401) 364-7000. The park 
offers fromiage on Block Island Sound for 
swimming, saltwater fishing, and boat 
launching, and 75 campsites with flush 
toilets, for $6 per night for nonresidents 
and $4 for residents. Four-day limit. 
Fisherman’s Memorial State 
Park, Point Judith Rd. (Rte. 108), Point 
Judith, (401) 789-8374. The coastal park 
offers playgrounds, tennis courts, flush 
toilets and showers, close access to 
saltwater beaches, extensive weekday 
naturalist programs, and 182 tent and 
trailer campsites, for $6 per night for 
nonresidents and $4 for residents ($2 
more for electric and water hookups). 
Reservations accepted (send requests 
to the campground, Point Judith 
Rd., Narragansett, Ri 02882) 
Fort Getty Recreation Area, Fort 
Getty Rd., off Rte. 138, Jamestown, 
(401) 423-1363. The municipal park 
Offers fishing, boat launching, flush 
toilets and showers, and camping (30 
trailer sites and five tent sites), for $7 and 
$5.50 per night 
Ninigret Conservation Area, off 
East Beach Rd., Charlestown, (401) 
364-7000. The coastal park offers hiking 
trails, swimming, saltwater fishing, and 
50 campsites in two primitive areas, for 
$6 per night for nonresidents and $4 for 
residents. Four-day limit. 
Second Beach Family Camp- 
ground, Paradise Ave., off Rte. 138, 
Middletown, (401) 849-2822. The munici- 
pal park offers access to a saltwater 
beach and camping. Rates not de- 
termined, but reservations are required 
Mail inquiries to Parks and Recreation, 
Town Hall, 350 East Main Rd., Middle- 
town, RI 02840 
George Washington Manage- 
ment Area, off Rte. 44, six miles west 
of the junction with Rte. 102, West 
Glocester, (401) 568-6700. The park 
overlooks Bowdish Reservoir and offers 
hiking trails, swimming, fishing, boating 
facilities, picnic areas, and 72 tent and 
trailer campsites, for $6 per night for 
nonresidents and $4 for residents. 


VERMONT 


Vermont is loaded with state parks that 
have camping facilities — so many, in 
fact, that we can't list them all. We have, 
therefore, limited our list to those 
designated by the state as Class A, i.e. 
those situated next to recreational bod- 
ies of water. 

Continued on page 28 


PROVINCETOWN - CAPE COD 


The perfect day cruise. Leave Commonwealth Pier 9:30 a.m. 
return 6:30 p.m. Refreshments, food, live music on board, and a 
3-hr. visit to the best-known town on the Cape. Round Trip 
$18.00 (Child—$13.00). Shuttle boat service to Commonwealth 
Pier from Aquarium MBTA, 9 a.m. Passage $1. Advance tickets 


available at Long Wharf. 


NANTASKET BEACH 


Cruise to the famous beach at Nantasket. Excitement and fun for 
everyone. Leaving Long Wharf at 10a.m., 1p.m. and 5:30 p.m. 
Leave Nantasket at 11:30 a.m., 3:30 p.m. and7 p.m. Round trip 


$6.00 (under 12—$3.00). 


PEDDOCK’S ISLAND 


Leave Long Wharf at 10 a.m. 
Returns from Peddock’s 


OUTER HARBOR /GEORGE’S ISLAND 


Explore Boston's beautiful outer harbor. Weekdays at 10 a.m.. 


1 p.m. and 
and 4:300.m. $3.00 (under 12— 


3 p.m. Weekends at10a.m., 12 noon, 2p.m., 


$2.00). From Long Whart. 


FREEDOM TRAIL & HARBOR CRUISE 


The fun-filled one-hour sightseeing c 


cruise to Charlestown Navy 


Yard, Bunker Hill, and the USS CONSTITUTION. Sails every hour 
on the half-hour from 10:30 a.m. $3.00 (under 12—$2.00). From 


Long Wharf. 

Bay State 
Provincetown 
20 Long Wharf— Aquarium MBTA 
Boston. MA 02110 (617) 723-7800 





BayState Cruises 
Lee ah eorge and 


“Look For The Red Ticket Office.” 
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)&” EMPLOYMENT 
Fagg OPPORTUNITY 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 
ADMISSIONS REPS 


Needed: Enthusiastic, well-groomed professionals for speaking in 
high schools, September-April, part time. Car required. Early a.m. 
travel. Varied schedule. Summer training. 


This position offers: 
Attractive Salary Travel Expenses 
Paid Training 
Opportunity For Advancement 


Call Carolyn Roberts 
BURDETT SCHOOL 267-7435 








PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


Fight 
Discrimination 


In 1983, women still earn 
only 59¢ to a man’s dollar. 
9to5 is a membership or- 
ganization seeking to im- 
prove the status of the 
250,000 women office work- 
ers in Greater Boston and to 
win fair and legal treatment 
for all working women. 9to5 
is now hiring committed in- 
dividuals to do grassroots 
outreach and fundraising. 
Training and benefits are in- 
cluded, and summer posi- 
tions are available. 


Make history, 

make changes 

Call 423-3253 
for an interview. 


Over 18 years, in ex- 
cellent health, to 
participate in medically 
supervised testing of 
new and existing phar- 
maceuticals. Good pay, 
lodging and meals 
provided. 


For complete info, call 


522-0303 








Salaries $18 to $60K. 
Local and National Openings. 


ACTUARIES 
UNDERWRITERS 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 
AGENTS 

RISK MANAGERS 

PENSION CONSULTANTS 
AGENCY ASSISTANTS 
INVESTMENT SPECIALISTS 


CLERICAL PERSONNEL 

EDP PERSONNEL 

LOSS PREVENTION ENGINEERS 
CLAIMS ADJUSTERS 

GROUP CLAIMS APPROVERS 
INSURANCE SALESPEOPLE 
RATERS 

.-AND MORE 


All fees company paid. 
Previous insurance experience necessary. 


The Insurance Register, 133 Federal St., 
Suite 202, Boston, MA 02110 
(617) 482-2800 


Professional Insurance Recruiters 
7 


SEE US FIRST! 













WORK FOR A SPECIAL 
INTEREST GROUP: 


THE PEOPLE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Join Mass Fair Share’s community educa- 
tion/fundraising staff and help shape hazardous 
waste, energy, tax, and other policies in Massachu- 
setts. Will train, benefits included. Hours: 2-10. 
Salary $185-$235/week. Summer and permanent 
positions available. 


266-7505 (Boston area) 
755-1264 (Central Mass) 
997-2959 (New Bedford/Cape) 
413-586-8713 (Western Mass) 


MASSACHUSETTS FAIR SHARE 





EARN OVER 
$300 PER WEEK 


TAXI DRIVERS 
AND THOSE WHO WANT TO BE 


$500 training bonus. $1000 paid 
vacation. Rental, keep what you earn. 
Can obtain license for the proper 
person immediately. 


WHITE CAB 
ASSOC. 


188 Providence St., Hyde Park, MA 





ONLY MANPOWER 
KNOWS FOR SURE 


It’s not that we have better temporaries. It’s that we have 
a better system. The Manpower system takes the 
guesswork out of selecting the right temporary for each 
assignment. Developed by personnel experts, it does 
more than measure office skills. It indicates factors that 
affect performance in the real world—initiative, adap- 
tability, ability to follow instructions—even preferences in 
office environments. As a temporary worker, what does 
this mean to you? Plenty! You'll enjoy your assignments 
more because you'll know we are looking out for your 
interests. Work for the professional temporary 
service—MANPOWER. Build up benefits as you work: 


6 Paid Holidays ¢ Accident Benefits 
¢ Paid Vacations * Tuition Reimbursement 
¢ Referral Bonuses ° Tiffany Award Program 


We need Secretaries, Typists and Word Processors. 























TEMPORARY SERVICES 


Boston, One Washington Mall — 426-2050 
Boston, 535 Boylston St. — 437-7550 
Cambridge, 55 Wheeler St. — 491-4357 
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CAMPING CONTINUED 
All state-operated campgrounds have 
a resident ranger, drinking water, flush 


toilets, coin-operated showers, fire- 
places, and a picnic tables. There are no 
hookups for water, electricity, or sew- 
age, but sanitary dump stations are 
located in most areas. Tent and trailer 
sites in Class A camping areas are $6.50 
per night, lean-to shelters are $9 per 
night. Tent and trailer sites in Class B 
camping areas (not located on recrea- 
tional water) are $5.50 per night, lean-to 
shelters are $8 per night. Firewood is 75 
cents per armload. Parks and forests are 
open seven days. 

Most Vermont state parks and forests 
operate on a first-come, first-served 
basis, but reservations for a stay of six 
days or more are available. Three-day 
reservations are accepted, but they 
guarantee only a given park, not a 
specific site or lean-to. Reservations 
accompanied by full advancepayment 
should be mailed directly to the camp- 
ground at least 10 days before arrival. 
None of the places listed below accept 
credit cards. Campers should check in 
between noon and 9 p.m. Stays are often 
limited to 21 days in the state parks and 
forests 

For people who want to visit these 
state-operated scenic areas but don't 
wish to stay overnight, the parks are 
open for day use from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Day-use fees are 75 cents or $1 per 
person. Season tickets are available for 
$20 per vehicle 

Pets are permitted as long as they're 
leashed and you can prove they're 
vaccinated against rabies, but they are 
prohibited on the beaches and in the 
Gay-use picnic areas 

For more information on Vermont state 
parks and forests, and on the campsites 
not listed here, write the Agency for 
Environmental Conservation, Depart- 
ment of Forests, Parks, and Recreation, 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602, or call (802) 
828-3375 


Campgrounds in the Green Mountain 
National Forest provide drinking water 
and sanitary facilities. Sites are given out 
on a first-come, first-served basis, with 
no reservations accepted. The length of 
stay is limited to 14 consecutive days. 
Pets are permitted only on a leash. For 
more information on camping in the 
national forest, write the particular 
ranger district listed below or to the 
Forest Supervisor, Green Mountain Na- 
tional Forest, Federal Bldg., 151 West 
St., Rutland, Vt. 05701, or call (802) 
775-2579. 

For information on hiking in Vermont, 
write to the Green Mountain Club, Box 
889, Montpelier, Vt. 05602, or call (802) 
223-3463. 


Bomoseen State Park, off Rte. 4 
(exit 3) and west to Lake Bomoseen, Fair 
Haven, (802) 265-4242. The 2739-acre 
park offers picnicking, boating and boat 
rentals, swimming, a bathhouse with 
showers, nature trails, a nature program, 
fishing, concessions, and 65 campsites 
located in a wildlife refuge. 

— Half Moon Pond Camping 
Area, off Rte. 30, Fair Haven, (802) 
273-2848. The area is situated on the 
pond and offers swimming, fishing, 
canoe and boat rentals, nature trails, 
hunting, showers, 69 campsites, and 
nine lean-to shelters. 

Branbury State Park, Rie. 53, off 
Rte. 7, Brandon, (802) 247-5925. The 
small 96-acre park is located on the east 
shore of Lake Dunmore, and offers 
swimming, a bathhouse with showers, 
fishing, boat rentals, hiking and nature 
trails to the summits of nearby moun- 
tains with views over the lake, a nature 
museum, picnicking, concessions, and 
42 campsites 

Brighton State Park, off Rte. 105, on 
the south shore of Island Pond and the 
west shore of Spectacle Pond in the 
town of Island Pond, (802) 723-4360. The 
152-acre park offers swimming, a bath- 


house with showers, boat rentals, fish- 
ing, hiking trails, a nature museum, 
picnicking, concessions, 84 campsites, 
and 21 lean-to shelters. 

Burton Island State Park, out in 
the middie of Lake Champlain, with 
access by boat from the Kill Kare Area, 
St. Albans Bay, (802) 524-6353. The 253- 
acre island park offers swimming, boat 
rentals, fishing, nature trails, a full 
naturalist program, concessions, pic- 
nicking, showers, 42 campsites, and 19 
lean-to shelters. Boat transportation to 
the island runs from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. and 
costs 50 cents per person, call (802) 
524-6021. 

Button Bay State Park, off Rite. 
22A, seven miles west of Ver on 
Lake Champlain, (802) 475-2377. The 
236-acre park provides access to Lake 
Champlain, features views of the Adiron- 
dacks, and offers picnicking, limited 
swimming, boat rentals, fishing, a nature 
trail for the handi , @ nature 
museum, and 70 campsites with show- 
ers. 

DAR State Park, off Rte. 17, eight 
miles west of Addison, (802) 759-2354. 
The 95-acre park provides access to 
Lake Champlain and offers swimming, 
fishing, boating, picnicking, showers, 71 
campsites, and 20 lean-to shelters. 
Elmore State Park, off Rte. 12, on 
the north shore of Lake Elmore, (802) 
888-2982. The 709-acre park offers 
swimming, a bathhouse with showers, 
fishing, boat rentals, picnicking, con- 
cessions, hiking trails to Elmore Moun- 
tain, 60 campsites, and five lean-to 
shelters. 

Emerald Lake State Park, Rte. 7, 
North Dorset, (802) 362-1655. The 430- 
acre park offers swimming, a bathhouse 
with showers, boat and canoe rentals, 
fishing, nature trails, picnicking, con- 
cessions, 105 campsites, and 36 lean-to 
shelters. 

Grand Isie State Park, Rte. 2, on 
Lake Champlain, Grand Isle, (802) 
372-4300. The 226-acre park provides 








or (617) 747-2350. 


BOG? 


Cranberries. A delightfully deli- 
cious fruit well worth learning 
about at Ocean Spray’s fasci- 
nating Cranberry World® in 
Plymouth. Walk around working 
cranberry bogs. Look at cran- 
berry art and antiques. Listen to 
our boardwalk concerts. Free 
refreshments, too. And, best of 
all, free admission for everyone. 
Come find out what’s in a bog. 
It'll boggle your mind. 


Open daily April 1 through November 30th, 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free Admission. Near 
Plymouth Rock. Group reservations re- 
quired. For information write Cranberry 
World, Ocean Spray Cranberries, Inc., 
Plymouth, Mass. 02360 or call (617) 747-1000 
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Visitors Center 





views over Lake Champlain to . Mt. 
Mansfield, and offers swimming, boat 
rentals, fishing, a nature trail, a recrea- 
tion building, concessions, 154 
campsites, and 30 lean-to shelters. 
Green Mountain National Forest 
takes up most of the state. Just head up 
1-91 to Rte. 9, then go over to either Rte. 
100 or Rte. 7, which will take you up the 
length of the forest. The forest has only 
five national campgrounds. They are 
operated on a first-come, ‘first-served 
basis. For your convenience, they have 
been organized by ranger district, from 
whence more information can be ob- 
tained (also see the introduction to 
Vermont listings above for more general 
information on camping in the forest). 
The forest supervisor can be reached at 
151 West St., Federal Bidg., Rutland, Vt. 
05701, (802) 775-2579. 


— Manchester Ranger District, 
Routes 11 and 30, Manchester Center 
05255, in the southern section of the 
forest, (802) 362-2307. 

— Greendale Campground, off Rte. 100, 
two miles north of Weston. The grounds 
offer picnicking, fishing, and 14 tent and 
trailer campsites, for $5 per night per 
site. 

— Hapgood Pond Campground, off Rte. 
11, two miles north of Peru. The grounds 
are located on the shores of a pic- 
turesque seven-acre pond and offer 
swimming, fishing, boating, picnicking, 
hiking, and 28 tent and trailer campsites, 
for $6 per night per site. The day-use fee 
for those not camping is $1 per vehicle. 
— Red Mill Brook Campgrounds, off Rte. 
9, ten miles east of Bennington. The 
grounds offer fishing and 16 free tent 
and trailer campsites 

— Middiebury Ranger District, 
Rte. 7, Middlebury 05753, in the western 
portion of the northern section, (802) 
388-4362 

— Moosalamoo Campgrounds, off Rte 
125, two miles southeast of Ripton. The 
grounds offer hiking, fishing, and 19 tent 
and trailer campsites, for $5 per night 








per site. 


Renger District, 

Rte. 100, Rochester 05767, in the 
eastern portion of the northern section, 
(802) 767-4777. 
— Chittenden Brook Campgrounds, off 
Rte. 73, nine miles east of Brandon. The 
grounds offer hiking, fishing, and 15 tent 
and trailer campsites, for $5 per night 
per site. 
Groton State Forest, Groton- 
Marshfield Highway, off Rte. 2 (north 
entrance) or off Rte. 302 (south en- 
trance), Marshfield, (802) 584-3820. The 
large 25,625-acre forest offers swim- 
ming, fishing, boating and boat rentals, a 
nature center, hiking trails, picnicking, 
and nine separate recreation areas. 
Listed below are the ones that have 
campgrounds. 
— Big Campground, (802) 
584-3823. The campground offers swim- 
ming. trails, showers, and 28 campsites. 
— Kettle Pond Area, on the south 
shore of Kettle Pond, (802) 584-3820. 
Offers swimming, fishing, hiking trails, 
and a group camping area with 27 lean- 
to shelters. 
oo Discovery Campground, 
off Groton-Marshfield Highway, (802) 
584-3820. Offers swimming, foot trails, 
fishing, picnicking, a nature program, 
showers, primitive camping in 61 
campsites, and 14 lean-to shelters. 
— Ricker Pond Campground, on 
the south shore of Ricker Pond, (802) 
584-3821. Offers swimming, fishing, boat 
rentals, hiking trails, 55 campsites, and 
22 lean-to shelters 
— Stillwater Campground, on the 
west side of Groton Pond, (802) 
584-3822. Offers swimming, boat ren- 
tals, fishing, hiking trails, showers, 79 
campsites, and 16 lean-to shelters. 
Jamaica State Park, off Rte. 30, 
Jamaica Village, (802) 874-7799. The 
758-acre park is located along the West 
River and offers swimming, fishing, 
picnicking, hiking trails, showers, 49 

Continued on page 30 








VOLVO 
INTERNATIONAL 
TENNIS 





MT. WASHINGTON 
VALLEY, NH 


VILLAGE OF NORTH CONWAY 


JULY 25 to AUG 1 


USE OUR 24 HOUR TICKET PHONE. 
CHARGE TO AMERICAN EXPRESS 


603 356-5765 


56 OF THE WORLD'S BEST MALE TENNIS 
PLAYERS WILL COMPETE FOR $255,000 





Work, Family, 
and earn 
M.A. or B. 


at the same time ‘ 


YES. Vermont College of Norwich University, which is 

accredited by the New England Association of Schools and 
Colleges, has two of the pioneer external 
programs in individualized adult learning: 

An M.A. non- resident program and a 12-day 
residency B.A. program. Financial aid available. 


Call or Write our Information Office: Dr. 
Edgar Bottome, 5 Andrews Lane, Amesbury, 
MA 01913 (617) 388-4486 or Admissions, 
VERMONT COLLEGE, Box 9, Montpelier, 
VT 05602 (802)229-0522. 
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Fuji bicycles have been setting the pace 
in America for the past decade: First with 
double-butted CrMo tubing; with six-speed 
freewheels on a mass-produced bike; with 
sealed hub production wheels; with CrMo 
lugged frames on a modestly-priced bike... 


Now Fuji once more sets the pace with 
the introduction of Fuji VALite Tubing, a 
single and double butted bicycling tubing 
which, for the first time ever, brings the 
weight, strength and performance charac- 
teristics of the world’s most prestigious 
tubing within reach of any rider's budget. 


To learn more about how Fuji VALite Tubing 
has changed the standards by which bikes 
are judged, visit your nearest authorized 

Fuji dealer. 





No 1 in a limited edition of bicycling racing 
art, available as a 24” x 28” full color poster 
from your authorized Fuji dealer 
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LIFECICLE® 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 
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CAMPING CONTINUE 

campsites, and nine lean-to shelters. 
Lake Carmi State Park, off Rite. 
108, Enosburg Falls, (802) 933-8383. The 
482-acre park is located in the foothills of 
the Green Mountains and offers swim- 
ming, a bathhouse with showers, boat 
rentals, picnicking, nature trails, a natu- 
ralist program, concessions, 177 
campsites, and 35 lean-to shelters. 
Lake St. Catherine State Park, off 
Rte. 30, on Lake St. Catherine, Poultney, 
(802) 287-9158. The 117-acre park offers 
swimming, a bathhouse and shower, 
fishing, boat rentals, hiking trails, pic- 
nicking, concessions, 61 campsites, and 
nine lean-to shelters. 

Little River Area, off Rte. 
2, northwest of Waterbury on the Water- 
bury Reservoir, (802) 244-7103. The 


THE AVIS 
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12,000-acre park offers swimming, fish- 


ing, hiking, a nature museum, boat 
rentals, primitive camping, 101 
campsites, and six lean-to shelters. 
Maidstone State Park, off Rte. 102, 
within Vermont's Northeast Kingdom, 
North Stratford, (802) 676-3930. The 469- 
acre park is situated on Maidstone Lake 
and offers swimming, a bathhouse with 
showers, fishing, boat rentals, hiking, 
picnicking, 83 campsites, and 37 lean-to 
shelters 


North Hero State Park, off Rte. 2, 
on Lake Champlain, North Hero, (802) 
372-8727. The 399-acre park is in the 
northern part of the Champlain Islands 
and offers swimming, fishing, boat 
rentals, hiking, showers, 117 campsites, 
and nine lean-to shelters. 

State Park, off Rte. 7A, 


el 


Shaftsbury, (802) 375-9978. The 101- 
acre park is located on a former mi 

and offers a beach for swimming, a bath- 
house, fishing, boat-and-canoe rentals, 
hiking, picnicking, and a group camping 
area 


Sliver Lake State Park, off Rie. 12, 
on Silver Lake, Barnard, (802) 234-9451. 
The small 34-acre park offers swimming, 
a bathhouse with showers, ‘ishing, boat- 
and-canoe rentals, foot trails, picnicking, 
concessions, and 43 campsites. 
Woodford State Park, Rie. 9, 11 
miles east of Bennington, (802) 
447-7169. The 400-acre park is located 
high up on a 20-acre lake and offers 
swimming, fishing, boat rentals, picnick- 
ing, hiking to the Appalachian/Long 
Trail, and 103 campsites and 16 lean-to 
shelters. 


CAPE ESCAPE. 





Enjoy Cape Cod in an Avis car. Avis has guaranteed daily, weekly and 
monthly rates. And there’s never a mileage charge, even on Cadillacs and 
convertibles. With 48-hour advance reservations, we’ll supply a bike rack and 
a child safety seat free with your rental. 
And Avis offers free pickup and delivery 
service in the Hyannis area. 


With five locations on 
Cape Cod and Nantucket, 


Avis is here to give you 


vacation value and 
great service too. 
So, if you’re heading 


for the Cape, call Avis 


first. To reserve a car, see 
your travel consultant or call Avis 


toll free at 1-800-331-1212. 


Avis features GM cars. 
Chevrolet Celebrity. 


Rates available at participating Avis locations. Cars, bike racks and safety 


seats subject to availability. Refueling and taxes extra. 
Car must be returned to renting location. 


©1983 Avis Rent A Car System, Inc., Avis® 











Back Bay Racquet Club 


presents their 





SESSION 1: May 16-July 24 
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TRYING HARDER MAKES 
AVIS SECOND TO NONE.” 


AVIS 





Ho, ho, hot 
The” IN 
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Something for those for whom once a 
year is not enough. The fun spots listed 


below offer a bit of the season to be jolly 
all summer long. 


Santa’s Land, Rie. 5 (off |-91), Putney, 
Vt., (802) 387-5550. This Christmas 
village, set in 100 acres, is a summer 
home for Santa, with exotic animals and 
birds (the North Pole was never like this). 
Picnic and play park, antique German 
carousel, marionette and puppet shows, 
rides on a scaled-down version of a 
Confederate train, and Austrian Hafl- 
inger horses. Also, snack bars, 
Christmas shops, and a pancake house 
open from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open seven 
days from 9:30 a.m. Entrance gates 
close at 4:30 p.m. Admission (includes 
train ride), $4.75. Children 3 through 16, 
$3.75. Under 3, free. 

Santa’s Village, Rite. 2, Jefferson, 
NH, (603) 586-4445. Santa holds court 
here, too, among live, pettable animals, a 
15-minute “‘electro-animated" elf-and- 
reindeer show, a yule-log flume ride, a 
live tropical bird show, antique car rides, 
a games arcade, bumper car rides, 
helicopter and train rides, and a reindeer 
carousel. Also, a snack bar, ice cream 
shop, picnic area, and Christmas shop. 
Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 7 
p.m. through Labor Day, after which the 
Village is open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $5.50, includes rides and 
shows. Children under 4, free. 


Old bags of bones 
DINOSAURS 


New England, you may have noticed is 
chock full of historical stuff. Our much 
touted juxtaposition of old and new boils 
down to a few recently created things 
valiantly trying to usher in the 20th 
century through a forest of antiques. 
Most of the stuff around here is older 
than you are, older than your grand- 
mother, older than your grandmother's 
lorgnette. Real old. Now for something a 
lot older even than all that other stuff 
Something fantastic. Something 
Triassic. Something reptilian. Something 
big and reptilian. Something big and 
probably green and reptilian. Something 
big and green and reptilian with a Latin 
name you can't spell. Something big and 
green and reptilian that you'd probably 
want to chase out of your driveway 
before the neighbors saw it. 


Dinosaur State Park, West St. (exit 
23 off 1-91), Rocky Hill, Conn., (203) 
529-8423. Three-toed dinosaur tracks by 
the hundreds, protected by a large 
geodesic dome. Exhibits about the 
tracks, self-guided nature trail, 300-foot 
boardwalk over a swamp, picnic area. 
Bring your own plaster casting material. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, free 

Dinosaur Footprints Reser- 
vation, Rte. 5, Holyoke, Mass. This 
seven-and-a-half acre tract, on the west 
bank of the Connecticut River, contains 
Triassic dinosaur tracks, 19 million years 
old, give or take a few thousand 
millennia. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Admission, free. 

Granby Museum, 194 W. 


Dinosaur 
State St. (Rte. 202), Granby, Mass., (413) 
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467-7822. Quarry displays 26 species of 
Triassic dinosaur footprints in their 
natural state. Everything from the mini- 
mus (whose feet where five-eighths of an 
inch long) to the Eubrontes giganteus 
(who had 41-inch dogs). The museum 
itself has fossils and minerals from 
around the world plus American Indian 
relics. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Children 
under 10, $1. 

Kelley’s Museum, 17 Bishop St. (off 
Rte. 116), Littleton, NH, (603) 444-5395. 
Dinosaur tracks are among the myriad 
curiosities in this museum in the home of 
Charles Kelley. (See listing under ‘‘Tour- 
ing — New Hampshire."’) Open seven 
days whenever Kelley is at home. 
Admission, free. 

Museum of Science, Science Park, 
Boston, Mass., 742-6088. Features a 20- 
foot high model of a Tyrannosaurus rex, 
dinosaur footprints, a dinosaur diorama, 
and a model of the littlest dinosaur, a 
Compsognathus. New this year is a 
model of a triceratops. (For more info on 
the museum, see the listing in ‘Touring 
— Boston."') Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. (during July and 
Aug. until 5 p.m.), and on Fri. from 9 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. Open on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $5. Children 5 through 16 
and senior citizens, $3. Students with ID, 
$4. Half-price admission after 5 p.m. on 
Fri 

Museum of Comparative 
Zoorogy, at the Harvard University 
Museum, 24 Oxford St., Cambridge, 
Mass., 495-1910. Features a hall of 
vertebrate and invertebrate paleon- 
tology (in other words, fossils of things 
with and without backbones). The col- 
lection includes a triceratops skull, 
skeletons of a Plateosaurus and 
pteranodon, and a spectacular 42-foot 
skeleton of a kronosaur (a plesiosaur, 
your basic Loch Ness-type monster) 
Also, the largest turtle shell ever found, a 
mastodon skeleton, dinosaur footprints, 
lots of stuffed animals (no, not with 
styrofoam), and bones of bizarre animals 
from South America. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $1.50. 
Children 5 through 15, 50 cents. Under 5, 
free. (Includes admission to all four 
Harvard University Museums, see listing 
under “Touring — North” for info.) 
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SESSION 2: July 25-October 7 


The Back Bay Racquet Club has it all! Racquetball, Nautilus, Universal, and 
Paramount weight equipment. Fitness testing and Evaluations. Aerobic dance and 
conditioning classes. Lifecycles. Saunas and whirlpools. Function room. Full service 
bar and restaurant. Pro shop. 


This year’s Summer Sessions are bigger and better than ever! We’ve added new 
programs and equipment and extended these programs by almost two months! 
Memberships will be limited this summer, so don’t be left out in the HEAT, join us at 
BBRC for our 1983 Summer Sessions. 





Back Bay Racquet Club 


162 Columbus Avenue, Boston, MA 262-0660 
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Relive the famous 
hysteria at 


# 
the palem Witch 
USCUM. wieccins 
re-creation of witchcraft 
from its early beginning 


and ending in the famous 
witch trials and executions. 


enter, you are carried into 
this incredibly bizzare but 
true era of our history. The 
Museum brings to life the af- 
flicted girls, the accusations, 
the trials, the jails and the 
hangings. And behind every- 
thing lurks the Devil himself. 
Open daily year-round except 
for Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day. Hours: July 


Nineteen and One-half Washington Square North 
Salem, Massachusetts 01970, (617 )744-1692 









historically accurate 






From the moment you 














and August: 10 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. Spring, 
Fall, and Winter: 

10 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Presentations begin 

every half hour. 
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Grossman's 
All Locations 
ACTON 
Mass. Hardware 
Rte. 2A 
AMESBURY 
Federal Radio 
28 Friend St. 
ARLINGTON 
Waicott Sales 
Summer St. 
AYER 
Spruce TV 
Central St. 
SEDFORD 
Walcott Sales 
313 Great Road 
BELLINGHAM 
Bellingham Electric 
250 Pulaski Bivd. 


BOSTON 
Beston Ship Service 
103 Broad St. 
Economy Hardware 
192 Mass. Ave. 
Harrison Supply 
1011 Harrison Ave. 
N.E. Radio 

33 Stanhope St. 
Shermans 
11 Bromfield St. 
Wah Foong TV 
Hudson St. 

Yale Electric Supply Co. 
98 Canal St. 
BRIDGEWATER 
Ernie's TV 
12 Broad St. 

Pierce Refrigeration 
Rte. 106, 439 E. Center St. 
BRIGHTON 
Reed TV 
364 Washington St. 





ELECTRIC CONSUMPTION 


nr 
1] | ii 


Up 


The EMERSON QUIET KOOL'WATT 


WATCHERS” the answer to high 


priced power and hot Summer days. 
_ Stop by today and see our Watt 


Watcher line. 6,000 to 22, 000 BTU 





Even the price isa veil of of trea air. 


All the reasons for buying an air conditioner are in our name 
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BROCKTON 
Barn #1 
Rte 28 (K-Mart Plaza) 
Booth Radio 
143 Belmont St. 
Bradiees 
715 Crescent St. 
Central Radio 
187 Main St. 
BROOKLINE 
Banley's 
144 Harvard St. 
Brookline Appliance 
1646 Beacon St. 
Commonwealth Builders 
375 Boylston St. 
BURLINGTON 


Bradiees 
150 Lexington St. 
Friend Lumber 
Middlesex Turnpixe 
CAMBRIDGE 
Concept Equipment Co. 
34 Concord Lane 
Franklin TV 
2304 Mass. Ave. 
Harvard Coop 
Harvard Square 
Lechmere Sales 
898 First St. 
Morey Hirsch 
1050 Cambridge St. 
CHARLESTOWN 
Air & Refrigeration 
511 Medford St. 
Connie McCarthy's Inc. 
73 Main St. 
CHELSEA 
Bradiees 
110 Revere Beach Pkwy. 
Slaton's Jewelry 
288 Broadway 


CHELMSFORD 
Bradiees 


250 Chelmsford St. 


DANVERS 
Lechmere Sales 
Liberty Tree Mall 

DEDHAM 
Bradlees 
VFW Pkwy 
Lechmere Sales 
Rt. 1 
DRACUT 
Gilbert's Music 
1984 Lakeview Ave. 
FALL RIVER 
Nate Lions 

277 Pleasant St. 

FITCHBURG 
Spruce TV 
Central St. 

FRAMINGHAM 
Bradiees 
Shoppers Worid 
Garino's 
420 Franklin St. 
Lechmere Sales 
275 Wildwood St. 
FRANKLIN 
A. Simon & Sons 
54 E. Central St. 
GLOUCESTER 
Modern Home Appliance 
Main St. 


HAVERHILL 
Gobbie & Reynold: 
116 White St. 
HINGHAM 
Bradiees 
100 Derby St. 
JAMAICA PLAIN 
AAA Appliance 
Centre St. 


LAWRENCE 
Guaranteed TV 
199 Lowell St. 
LEOMINSTER 
M. Sabatelli inc. 
54 Main St. 
LOWELL 
Colonial Gas 
40 Market St. 
Eastern Service 
238 Shaw St. 
Family Sales 
401 Bridge St. 
Friend Lumber 
252 Mt. Vernon 
LYNN 
Modern TV 
47 Market St. 
MARLBORO 
C&P TV Appliance 
Main St. 
MEDFORD 


Bradiees 
Rte. 16 & Locust Sts. 


MEDWAY 
Medway Hardware 
125 Village St. 
MELROSE 
Hugo's 
424 Main St. 


NATICK 
C&S Oil & Heating Co. 
Middlesex Ave. 


Natick Appliance 
22 E. Central St. 
NEWBURYPORT 


Music Center 
33 Pleasant St. 
NEWTON 
Lee Loumas 
Winchester St. 


Silver Lake Electronics 
337 Watertown St. 


EMERSON QUIET KOOL 


Available at these fine dealers: 


NORWOOD SUDBURY 
Poirier Sales & Service Phelps Allied TV 
1024 Washington St. 357 Boston Post Rd. 
Samhurst Appliance 
60 Central St. amy rid 
x ony Route 1A, 450 Paradise Rd., 
Hancock Tire iance TEWKSBUR 
115 Franklin St. Colonial poo ll 
Standard TV 2100 Main St. 
1554 Hancock St. WALPOLE 
READING Bradiees 
a = 100 Boston Providence Hwy. 
ain St. 
REVERE “ =" 
Reliable Heating Inc. Mai 
114 Broadway oon voted 
os dnl 
+ - st Warrendale Appliance 
2185 Washington St. 12 Warren St. 
SALEM, MASS. WATERTOWN 
Highland Sates Bradiee's 
278 Highland Ave. 550 Arsenal St 
Tri-City Sales 
272 Highland Ave. aaklaan a 
; Ra nad 958 Worcester St., 
: XBURY 
SALEM N.H. eee 
Barons TV & Appliance Manufacturer's 
354A Broadway Marketplace 
Bradlees 1600 VFW Pkwy 
92 Cluff Crossing Rd. WEYMOUTH 
svteerenars Rich Furniture & Appliance 
Emerson inc. 1350 Washington St 
355 Bridge Rd. wd wy 
age 791 Broad St. 
190 Somerville Ave. maien & ie 
Somerville Lumber 20 Church St. 
FO ey WINCHESTER 
SOUTH BOSTON Winchester Appliance 
Broadway Appliance 15 Thompson St., 
Dorchester St. WINTHROP 
STOUGHTON Simione Sales 
S & T Appliance 30 Main St. 
19 Wyman St. 











Tokeep the music fresh 
and the new talent comin: 
(el Ufo leek jrelasicon 


the basement up! 
The MTV “Baseme tlapes.’ 


Finally, musicians, groups and fledgling superste 
everywhere have a shot at the top. They re entering 

their videos in the MTV “Basement Tapes 

On the second Wednesday of each month at 10:00 pm (EST) 
we re showing these homegrown videos 

MTV viewers then vote on their favorite 

(COU milcsimsiale ass acliane sme ee 0 Onis" sits elaealaenie 

to vote—in less than an hour!) 

Each month the winning band receives a 

video music system and qualifies for our final 

one-hour playoff program in September. 

The winner of the finals gets’a recording contract and 

a promotion video from EMI America Records 

The MTV “Basement Tapes’ series is another way we keep 
Our viewers hungry for new music. And a way we keep 

yOu up on whats going on by breaking new groups 


To keep the new music comin, say 
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88 QUEENSBERRY STREET IN THE FENWAY... BOSTON CONCERT LINE 536-2509 


BOSTON’S HOME FOR ORIGINAL ROCK ’N’ ROLL 
THE BANDS YOU SEE HERE TODAY 
ARE THE FUTURE STARS OF TOMORROW 
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4 A THOREAU INVESTIGATION 
by Neal Clark 


Although you may find it difficult to believe, Cape Cod isn’t all 
traffic jams, parking-lot collisions, and well-bred WASPs 
summering at the family cottage. No, there is a quiet side to the 
Cape — the side to which Thoreau made his pilgrimage and from 
which Beston wrote his classic Outermost House. For all of you 
who spend your weekends stuck on the Expressway or Route 6 
dreaming of reaching that “other” Cape, here’s an intimate tale of 
one who found the quiet while walking the Great Beach. 


10 THE SUMMER OF’83 — RECREATION 
Never say die. We didn’t quit and you shouldn't either. Which is to 
say that there is still more fun to be had in New England this 
summer. If you didn’t find anything of interest in part one of this 
guide, give a look here in part two. If the Red Sox aren’t your bag, 
maybe nut museums will do it for you — or you may find your 
calling in Swamps and Shrines. Our listings are organized 
alphabetically (when they're about topics) and chronologically 
(when they’re about events) and within categories they're often 
broken down by state (Massachusetts first, other states 


alphabetically). 
10 Fairs and festivals 34 Nut museums 
14 North End 34 Produce 
festivals 36 Participatory sports 
15 Information 40 Spectator sports 
15 Jails 46 Submarines 
15 Libraries 46 Swamps and shrines 
15 Nature 46 Topiary 
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F Available 
Price includes ‘ 
car eae 3 Drawer P latform Bed | in many 
+ pedestal - mattress level to 12 drawers finishes 
* liner + heater and theo. in all sizes. Full, queen or king size in natural, pecan or walnut finish. and all sizes 
$1 59°5 Panel or bookcase headboard optional 
SOLID BRASS BEDS —— CREDIT POSTURE FLOTATION 
FAMOUS DRESHER ¢ VISA : MATTRESS 





e LAYAWAY Will fit any bed and take regular sheets. Price 
includes mattress, foundation, heater & fill kit 


Twin set $374.95 
FAMOUS SEALYj Full set $399.95 
BRENTWOOD] Queen set $439.95 
SLEEP SOFAS} King set $499.95 
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PHOTOS BY NEAL CLARK 
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Nauset Beach, with Nauset Light in the distance 


Walk on the 
quiet side 


Touring Cape Cod’‘s Great Beach 


by Neal Clark 


ver since reading Henry David 
E Thoreau’s Cape Cod during the 

first of my three summers on the 
Cape as a National Seashore ranger, I've 
had the urge to follow his long-erased 
footprints. In the 10 years since, I’ve 
often thought of walking the 30 miles of 
the Great Beach on the Lower Cape — 
from Eastham to Provincetown — to 
experience as he had the region of sea 
scarps, dunes, and salt spray. | knew 
there'd be changes since Thoreau’s lest 
visit, in 1857, and even some changes 
since my last visit a few years ago. But I 
also knew that those old feelings of 
solitude and awe would still be there, 
ready to rise up and capture my soul. 
Images of rolling surf and spouting 
whales die hard. 

As a ranger, on days off, I took regular 
jaunts from North Truro, hiking the 
trails, bicycling, or swimming in 58- 
degree water. But mostly, I spent my time 
walking, looking for tern nests and high- 
bush blueberries and sifting through 
beach wrack to find something inter- 
esting to lug home — one time it was a 
seal skull, another a swordfish sword. 
Because of the National Seashore, the 
Great Beach is largely undeveloped; 
because access points are few and far 
between, it has few human visitors. You 
have to walk to see most of it. 

I returned to the Lower Cape this past 
May, to walk as I never had before. The 
first morning was clear and gusty, with 
three- to five-foot swells breaking one 
after another at low tide. The Coast 
Guard Beach, in Eastham, where erosion 
has been the most severe on Cape Cod, 
had changed in my absence; the bath- 
house was gone, the 300-car parking lot 
(what's left of it) was now buried under 
sand, and beach grass had been planted 
atop the driveway by the National Park 
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The high dune country near Race Point 


Service 

Signs in the sand told the story of this 
area: ‘‘Danger — sliding cliffs,” “Erosion 
control area,’ and ‘Keep off fragile 
dunes.” Overhead, a pair of laughing 
gulls, normally southern breeders, raised 
their heads and called out, and a piping 
plover scurried away along the high- 
water mark. | picked up a dead eider and 
continued on across the 100-yard-wide 
beach, to the site of the famous 
Outermost House. 

Writer Henry Beston spent a year, 
1928, writing his classic Outermost 
House. I'd visited the blue-shuttered 
cabin twice while working as a ranger, 
and again shortly after the Blizzard of ‘78 
had destroyed the house in a frenzy of 
14-foot waves and whipping winds. On 
the latter trip, my companion and I tried 
to locate the exact spot between the 
ocean: and Nauset Marsh, where the 
house had once stood. We found only 
torn timber, a piece of blue-painted 
board, and a gull’s severed wing. We 
assumed the piece of blue wood was 
from Beston’s house, but we left it there, 
to be buried by drifting sands. I couldn't 
find the site this latest time around; the 
area had changed too much. | did, 
however, find a couple of other cabins 
tucked away in the dunes. I wondered 
how long they’d last. 

Nauset Light, the sole survivor of three 
side-by-side beacons, was visible from 
here, alternating its two lamps every six 
seconds. Heading north for the duration 
of my journey, I spotted bank swallows 
and their two-foot-deep tunnels in the 
low cliffs. The old roadbed was directly 
above the nests, and I could see layers of 
tar on the edge. The swallows would stay 
as long as the face of the cliffs remained 
steep. 

| soon moved on, as 1 wanted to make 





the most of low tide, when there’s more 
room and the sand is harder (better for 
long walks). The sun shone above me 
and blue was everywhere — the light 
blue of the sky and the darker blue-green 
of the ocean. Although it was early 
spring, it felt like summertime. 

I knew I wasn't following exactly in 
Thoreau’s footsteps, since. coastal re- 
cession had submerged his prints under- 
water. | was walking where cliffs had 
loomed in his day. I was on a “new” 
beach, a beach that’s constantly chang- 
ing, wearing away and building up again 
as sand from the banks tumbles down 
and spreads out through wind and wave 
action. Most of Cape Cod’s beaches are 
eroding; only the Nauset Spit in 
Chatham, the Provincetown hook, and 
Wellfleet’s Great Island are holding, or 
gaining, ground. 

At Nauset Light, the marine scarp 
started to rise higher to my left — about 
30 feet — covered at the top by 
bayberries and heather. The onshore 
wind, an invigorating, salty breeze com- 
plemented by pounding surf, picked up. 
The striking red-and-white lighthouse 
stood less than 100 feet from the brink, 
and the side of the scarp was littered with 
cement blocks. An uprooted snow fence 
swayed in the wind. 

Scattered groups of people, mostly 
couples, dotted the beach, but they 
stayed close to the parking lot. Beaches 
are as wild and lonely as any forest; most 
beachgoers don’t venture too far from 
their cars. I've always found, however, 
that expansive beaches encourage me to 
keep going. An object three miles away 
appears to be closer, and it’s easy to 
think you can walk forever. 

Passing by Nauset Light Beach, I was 
alone again. A dead horseshoe crab lay at 
my feet. On this lonely outpost jutting 
seaward, the dull crashing of waves soon 
became so monotonous that I no longer 
consciously heard the waves breaking. | 
recalled that while living half a mile from 
Highland Lighthouse, | didn’t, after the 
first week, perceive the somber booms of 
the foghorn. 

I traveled lightly on this trip, as is my 
custom: a knapsack stuffed with several 
six-ounce cans of orange juice, a few 
apples, granola bars, a small towel, a 
Space Blanket, toothbrush, binoculars, 
and camera. I've never believed in being 
shackled by a cumbersome backpack, 


Highland Light 





and besides, with a big pack I’d be more 
conspicuous. (Camping is prohibited on 
the National Seashore beaches, and 
though I wasn’t actually camping — 
merely passing through with occasional 
brief stops — | didn’t want to attract any 
undue attention.) 

Before I knew it, I'd reached Marconi 
Beach, with its winding stairs that 
descend from the huge parking lot to the 
beach. People were out again, and 
fishing boats rocked offshore. Moving 
on, | felt solitude’s ambient presence, and 
a stronger feeling of aloneness than in 
the woods because of the vastness of 
open space on the Cape. It’s a feeling | 
crave, and one that’s hard to achieve 
these days; Cape Cod is shrinking, as is 
the rest of the world. 

The scarp to my left rose more gently 
now, topped with grass. The Marconi 
Station, identified by the pagoda-style 
interpretive shelter at the site, came into 
view high above the sloping beach. 
Beams, bricks, concrete, and other former 
foundation material, once part of an 
innovative experiment and now reduced 
to unsightly rubble, was exposed on the 
bank. 

Guglielmo Marconi sent the first wire- 
less transmission between the United 
States and Europe 80 years ago from this 
place, and until 1917 the spark-gap 
transmitter provided an important 
service for oceangoing vessels. The Navy 
closed the station during World War | to 
ensure security. And in 1920, the 210-foot 
towers were threatened by eroding 
shores, and the station was scrapped. 
Because of the erosion of more than 200 
feet of the sandbank since 1903, much of 
the old site, instead of being on the cliff, 
as it once was, now lies far below, 
beneath shifting sands and encroaching 
waters. 

A faint tinkling turned my attention 
ahead, and | spotted three horned larks 
running through the wrack in robin-like 
stop-and-go motion, only faster. I hadn't 
seen these local birds in years, and it was 
comforting to know they were still 
around. Five cormorants then flew 
toward the west in a straight line, 
undoubtedly bound for Wellfleet Bay to 
fill their gullets with herring and 
American eels. Little Infant, a rusted 
lobster boat, was anchored near the 
shallows, rocking up and down and 

Continued on page 6 
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Cape 


Continued from page 4 
turning in slow circles. Life en- 
dured on this vulnerable strand. 
In late afternoon, with the tide 
rising, the beach grew narrower, 
and I looked back now and then 
to see if I was still alone. The 
coast was clear except for a few 
crabs, razor clams, and dead 
man’s fingers (reddish sponges 
whose skeletons whiten and re- 
semble a corpse’s hand). Sudden- 
ly a 30-inch dead skate, the 
largest I'd seen, was underfoot. 
This bottom-dweller, a relative of 
the stingray, is often stranded by 
the tides, where it has its eyes 
picked out by ravenous gulls. 
The afternoon passed with 
each throw of sand from my 
boots, and I witnessed more life 
and death: a mixed group of 
black-bellied plovers and ruddy 
turnstones; a compact raft of 
scoters beyond the waves; a dead 
herring gull with its beak stuck in 
the sand; and a house teetering 
on an 80-foot clay cliff, its porch 
jutting over the edge. I knew that, 
come winter, when ill winds shift 
from southwesterly to north- 
easterly, the house would fall. 
As a half-moon rose overhead, 
the wind ceased, only to pick up 
again from the south — an omen 
of evening. The tide was nearly 
high, and the beach was reduced 
to 50 yards, less than half what it 
was earlier. | found a few more 
skates, one overturned with its 
mouth open wide in grim agony. 
An hour before sunset, near 
Longnook Beach in Truro, | 
glanced up to see a detached 
cabin roof lying on the side of the 
escarpment, facing a hungry sea. 
Cement blocks and pieces of 
wood lay strewn at the base, and 
as | rested near the roof, a 
tumbling pile of rocks startled me 
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and forced me to the northwest, 
where a pink glow colored the 
horizon. 

Weary and windburnt, I rested 
on the sand and gazed at a sky as 
clear as I've seen anywhere. Four 
ships’ lights twinkled like stars 
and seemed as distant. I shut my 
eyes and listened to the soothing 
seas, which filled the night with 
steady sighs and moans. 

Since it was dark when | finally 
dozed off, I didn’t know exactly 
where I was. But when I awoke 
an hour later, | quickly realized 
I'd walked 17 miles to a point just 
south of Highland Light. There 
was the familiar sweep of light 
from atop the 100-foot Clay 
Pounds of North Truro, warming 
me as no down parka could. 

The lighthouse is special to me 
because | lived so close to it for 
those three summers, and I en- 
joyed the nostalgia of flashes of 
light and the echoes of muffled 
foghorn blasts. The light is New 
England’s highest and most 
powerful beacon (the foghorn 
can be heard from five miles at 
sea, and the light is visible for 20 
miles), and is one of the old-style 
structures that is no longer built. 
Modern electronic’ navigation 
aids are rapidly replacing the old 
lighthouses on both coastlines. 

Highland Light has always 
stood on shaky ground; first built 
in 1797 on a 10-acre sight, it had 
to. be rebuilt and moved back 
from the ledge in 1857. Only four 
of the original 10 acres remain. 
The rest have gone out to sea. 
Coastal recession is fierce around 
there, and I remember, during the 
1975 season, when six feet of 
sand, clay, and gravel slid down 
the blue-gray Clay Pounds, tak- 
ing with it some of the fog-signal 
building’s foundation. 

In 1857 Thoreau, on his last 
trek to the Cape, wrote that the 
new lighthouse ‘stands about 20 
rods from the edge of the bank, 






which is here formed of clay.” At 
that time, it rested some 330 feet 
away from destruction; now the 
beleaguered beacon stands bare- 
ly 150 feet away from its fate. As I 
passed by the historic landmark, 
in the darkness, the moving arc of 
light chased me on the deserted 
beach. Whenever it spotlighted 
me, | felt like a convict trying to 
escape from “the Rock.” But I 
was a prisoner only in that I could 
wander just so far from my beat 
until | hit saltwater. 

I moved on; the clay cliffs 
looked like remote hills in the 
shadows. The ocean took on an 
ominous sheen under the moon- 
light — inky and lifeless as a 
shark’s eye. By midnight | 
reached Head of the Meadow 
Beach, one of my work stations 
during past summers. Here | used 
to patrol the parking lot and bike 
trail, collect the $1 entrance fees, 
and talk to the tourists. It seemed 
like yesterday. 

The eastern sky had a faint 
blue gleam as | made for High 
Head, the terminus of the glacier 
that melted about 20,000 years 
ago. (From here to the 
Provincetown hook, the land was 
created by sand deposited by 
wind and water — not glacial 
action — only 1000 years ago.) I 
sat down to doze again and was 
soon awakened by a pair of loons 
chuckling overhead. They beat 
strongly toward the east, heads 
drooping, calling wildly 

The sun rose orange like a 
burning coal, right out of the 
water. Lobster boats were already 
spanning the shore, chugging 
southward. Litter and beach 
wrack increased at the highwater 
mark. I picked over the debris 
and left the beach for the dunes. 

| walked inland for a time, then 
turned to parallel the shore, 
stepping over salt-spray roses, 
beach peas, and seaside gold 
enrod. This was high dune’coun- 
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try — the outback of Cape Cod— writing The Moon of the Carib- 
where empty shacks wither ina bees and hooking up with the 
sandy, ever-changing wasteland. Provincetown Players. | kicked 
This was where Eugene O'Neill — up another gull carcass, knowing 


1910s, Continued on page 8 
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LARGEST DISPLAY IN NEW ENGLAND 
UP TO 20% OFF LIST PRICES 
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— Inflatable Boat Repairs - 

——— Liferaft Repacking 
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VIDEO AND TV FOR ALL 
COLOR SYSTEMS; 
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Drive a great bargain. 





1982 Passport™ 1982 Urban Express® Deluxe 





With Honda’s Two-Wheel Deal, 
ou can drive a great bargain. 
hen ride it home. We're offering 
a wide variety of lightweight bikes 
for some very lightweight prices. 
But hurry. At prices this low, 
they'll disappear quickly. 





1982 Moped 


Parkway Cycles 
Honda of Boston Cycles 128 
916 Comm. Ave. 1865 ae ee Pkwy. 107 Brimbal Ave. 
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CAY/FEMINIST 
POETRY 
CONTEST 


1983 
CASH PRIZES 
accepting entries 

until August 1, 1983 

Send S.A.S.E. for rules to: 

Brush Hill Press 
Publishers pA dan feminist 


367 Brush Hill Rd. 
Milton, MA 02186 





FACEFACE 


20% O OFF 
ALL SERVICES 
& PRODUCTS 





























1290 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE (COOLIDGE CORNER) 566-7280 








NUDISM: A NICE EXPERIENCE 


NUDIST RESORT 
& CAMPGROUND 


* Families, Couples & Singles Always Welcome 

* Swimming pool — Sauna — Modern Clubhouse 

* Two Whirlpools 

¢ Camping Facilities — Trailer Hookups 

Room Accommodations — Restaurant 

¢ 119 Mountain Acres for Sunbathing 

* Membership or Daily Rates Available 

¢ Near Tanglewood and Williamstown Summer 
Theater. 
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Berkshire County’s Nudist Resort 
in Hancock, Mass. 3 miles east of 
the NY-Mass. line, on Kittle Rd., off 
Rt. 43. 


For additional info send $1.00 to: 
Birch Acres 

PO Box 392 

Lanesboro, Ma., 02137 


or call (413) 738-5968 


Affiliated with the American Sunbathing Association 





For Spring & Summer Partying 


LAST 
CHANCE! 


Only a Few Thousand 
Left For Sale 


$49°° 


(Coupons Good 
Through October — 
5 More Months) 










Available Only By Mail Order 
Or At: 


The Boston Phoenix Classified Office 
(Corner of Mass. Ave. & Newbury St.) 


Strawberries (most stores) 


If we are sold out of Bar Books, your uncancelled check will be returned to you by mail immediately. 
cig onalnappchemaggaaamaamacs iain iin ia ie tac 


8 Name (Please Print) : § 
s Address __ 4 
City State Zip 8 







































No. of Books@ *10” each 
| enclose a check for $ _________ made out to The Boston Phoenix 
Or charge to my ____. MasterCard ___ Visa Card 





American Express Card 
Card No. 
inter Bank No. 





















Signature 





Send coupon to: Boston Phoenix Ber Books, 100 Mass. Ave. Boston, MA 02115 








‘Cape 


Continued from page 6 
that here was my kind of ter- 
ritory: dry, desolate, and close to 
the briny forces of nature. It was 
difficult to believe that P-town’s 
busy Commercial Street blared 
only a couple of miles away. 

With my back and feet aching, 
I returned to the beach for the 
final five miles. I hadn't seen 
another person since the evening 
before, and the only prints in the 
sand .were the gulls’ and mine. A 
spotted saridpiper pumped its 
tail, looked at me, and streaked 
ahead. When a Park Service 
ranger drove by in an oversand 
vehicle and waved, I knew I was 
nearing Race Point. 

The Old Harbor Museum came 
into view on the rise, weathered 
and imipressive even at a mile. It 
looked as if it had always been 
there, when in fact for 80 years it 
was situated at Chatham’s North 
Beach. In November, 1977, the 
Park Service had the station cut 
in half and moved by barge into 
the safety of Provincetown Har- 
bor. Three months later, the 
Blizzard of ‘78 washed away the 
former Chatham site. 

Since 1980, the Park Service 
has conducted weekly dem- 
onstrations of lifesaving drills for 
the public, but no one was there 
as | approached. No longer do 
surfmen patrol long stretches of 
beach, wearing a watchman’s 
time clock, looking for ships in 
distress. Although the installa- 
tion of lighthouses and the estab- 
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lishment of the « Lifesaving 
Service (later the US Coast 
Guard) helped reduce the 
number of shipwrecks, it wasn’t 
until 1914 that sailors felt really 
safe. That was the year when the 
Cape Cod Canal, the intracoastal 
waterway that rerouted consider- 
able marine traffic through 
Buzzard's Bay, was completed. 

Twenty-four hours after leav- 
ing Eastham, I finished my walk- 
ing marathon — 26-plus miles — 
at Race Point Beach in 
Provincetown. The showy white 
flowers of scraggly beach plums 
were blooming, and the bright 
yellow of Scotch broom lifted my 
dragging spirits. | knew I was 
back in civilization when a 
sightseeing plane buzzed over- 
head and landed at Provincetown 
Municipal Airport. 

Ah, but the sights I had seen 
from the ground. I'd passed 
through four towns without see- 
ing a shop or a street. I saw a 
battle, a tug of war between the 
elements and a strip of land, a 
battle the elements are winning. 
What's so great about the Great 
Beach? It’s a panacea. There you 
can find peace of mind while 
lolling alone by the shore, listen- 
ing to the curative surf, and 
peering toward Portugal some 
3000 miles across the Atlantic. 
Try doing that in Hyannis. 

“There is naked Nature,” 
wrote Thoreau, “inhumanly sin- 
cere, wasting no thought on man, 
nibbling at the cliffy shore where 
gulls wheel amid the spray.” 
Douglas Johnson, a_ geologist, 
predicted in the 1920s that Cape 
Cod as we know it will vanish by 
the year 4000. And if the erosion 
rate continues to increase, it 
could be sooner. Cape Cod is a 
goner. 

But whereas the inland areas of 
Cape Cod have regressed from 
deciduous woods to farm country 
to a recreation area surrounded 
by sand and pitch pines, the 
Great Beach, aside from eroding 
three feet annually, remains the 
same. You can still find seclusion 
at the Cape. All you have to do is 
start walking where nobody else 
cares to go. O 
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New Moon is Boston's main resource for futons 
Based on the original Japanese design, our 100% cotton 
futon or the FUTON PLUS (with a foam center) is not only the 
perfect bed, but with a few quick rolls, the perfect contemporary 
couch. Futons are great for apartments, dorms. kid's 
rooms, living rooms, guest rooms, or any room 


BEDFRAMES ¢ SHEETS e DOWN COMFORTERS ¢ SLEEPWEAR 


NCW 


The Natural Comfort Company 
* 9982 Mabsachisetts’ Avé. Cambridge? MA 02938 4617) 492+ 8262? + + 













To meet that special 
person? For your FREE 
dating brochure 


Call 
267-4500 


anytime. 


DATIQCE 
INC. 


437 Boylston St. 
Boston, MA 02116 
- “Low Cost - Fast - 
All Ages - Large Memb. 
Since 1970” 





Ft. Lauderdale 


Includes Your Own Speedboat! 









Coconut Bay Resort 
Own your own fully furnished luxury condominium 
Deeded interval ownership starting at $2800 


@ 643 ft. private dockspace on intercoastal waterway. 

@ Exclusive use of 18 ft. 120 hp Wellcraft speedboat 
included with your unit. 

Inspection tours available includes airfare, meals and accommodations. 


international Holidays, Inc. 


617-871-4261 









101 Accord Park Dr., 
Norwell, MA 02061 












Get one day FREE!! 


When you rent a car 
for the weekend (2 days) 


IF YOUR CAR HAS BEEN 
STOLEN, WRECKED or DISABLED— 
CALL US! 


RENT-A-CAR 


AT INSURANCE COMPANY RATES 
Let us handle your claim paperwork 
Also long term leasing 12-48 months 


OR JUST NEED AN EXTRA CAR 
NO NONSENSE RATES FROM $24.95/DAY 
Unlimited mileage/Major Credit Cards Accepted 


FREE pick-up and delivery 
ESCORTS—LINCOLN TOWNCARS—THUNDERBIRDS 
KEN LeBLANC’S 









Main St. 
Leasing & Rental Inc. me RENT- A- CAR The Depotat 
i : id 
1060 Maia St LEASING were rside W Me 
894-8000 | 








433 Marrett Rd. 
Lexington, Mass. (across from Auto Engin. ) 861- -7050 
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NEED CLEANING? 


HOMES, APARTMENTS, AND SMALL BUSINESSES CLEANED 
BETTER AND FASTER FOR LESS BECAUSE WE ARE 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
Gk GAS-335S | Ze. 


INSURED 


$5 OF F initial CLEANING 
WITH THIS AD ONLY 3 HRS. MIN. 


Upper Newbury Pet Center 


¢e AKC dogs 

¢ Cats, birds, fish 

e Accessories 

¢ Grooming 

¢ Going Away? we have complete 
boarding facilities for your dog or cat. 
Vet on call. Day care available. 

M-Sat. 8am-7pm Sun. 1-6 


332 Newbury St. Boston 
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536-2121 


THY SELF 


Discover hidden talents ... gain 
confidence ... learn about personal 
relationships through your 


PERSONAL NATAL 
HOROSCOPE! 


Now you can have a fully detailed natal chart for only $16.50! This work 
contains all aspects, elements and modalities for easy understanding. In ad- 
dition to the detailing, you will also receive a complete guide on how to 
interpret this valuable astrological information for your own use. All this 
material is computerized for accuracy. The finished document contains 1200+ 
words and is in book form for easier reading. 


PLEASE SEND THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION: 


NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

PLACE OF BIRTH: 

DATE: TIME: (if known) 


To: Justin’s Astrographics Include check or money order 
160 MacArthur Blvd for $16.50 (covers postage) 
Bourne, MA 02532 or MASTERCARD, VISA 

(allow 4-6 weeks delivery) Card No: Exp. Date: 
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Fétes accompli 


FAIRS AND 
FESTIVALS 


icliecereeienenitineseediceeieenstenienteninemestnenademmeeneneemmanhentnaremnetameeneeedimeiemumteminemiiaedicel 
What's the most fun you can have 
without ending up on the police blotter? 
Well, you can probably think of some- 
thing, but when imagination fails, there's 
always the organized frivolity of New 
England fairs and festivals. Tired of the 
daily grind? Well get yourself a good 
map, hop in the car, and follow the fun. 
Make every day a holiday. Below please 
tind a guide to a summer's worth of 
activities and festivities. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


June 


June 18 — Italian Festival, Lucy 
Larcom Park, Merrimack St., Lowell 
Italian foods, crafts, music, and dancing 
Open from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, 
free 

June 18 and 19 — Medieval 
Festival, Hammond Castle Museum, 
80 Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. All-day, 
in- and outdoor festival includes skits, 
crafts, music, acrobats, fortunetellers, 
dancing, and more medieval stuff. Open 
both days from 10 am. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $4. Children under 13, free 


Market, Edaville Railroad, Rte. 58, S. 
Carver. Features doubleheader trains, 
freight trains, mixed trains, and special 
events. Also see listing under ‘Flea 
Markets.’ Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $6. Children, $3. 

June 23 through 26 — Blessing 
of the Fleet W: lacmi 
Wharf, Provincetown Thirty-sixth annual 
event features a prize-giving ceremony 
for the best-decorated fishing boat of 
1982, on June 23 from noon to 5 p.m. On 
June 24 there will be children's fishing 
contests from 10 a.m. to noon, and an 
Old Home Week Dance at Town Hail, at 
8 p.m. On June 25, the fifth annual 
Windsurfing Regatta will start at 10 a.m., 
and there will be a quahog party at noon 
at the VFW. The Blessing of the Fleet 
takes piace on June 26 at 1 p.m. It will be 
followed by an open-air concert from 2 to 
4 p.m. at Town Hall. Admission to most 


events, free 
June 23 through 26 — St. 
Peter’s Fiesta, St. Peter's Park, 


Gloucester. Celebration includes rides, 
games, food, and music. There will be a 
block dance June 23 from 8 p.m. to 10:30 
p.m., fireworks June 25 at 10 p.m., and 
the blessing of the fleet June 26 at 3 p.m. 
Also featuring a greased pole and boat 
races. Park open on June 23 and 24 from 
8 p.m. to 11:30, and on June 25 and 26 
from 10 a.m. to 11:30 p.m 

June 24, 25, and 26 — Le Festiv- 
ale, Holyoke Mall at Ingleside, Rte. 91, 
Holyoke. Four-county gala event fea- 
tures a 32-foot-high Arc de triomphe, a 
juried art show, two-story New Orleans 
Building with Dixieland jazz, a staged 
battle by Les Grenadiers de Bourbon- 
nais, concerts, a parade, and fireworks. 
Open on June 24 from 4 p.m. to 
midnight, and on June 25 from 10 a.m. to 
2a.m. Open on June 26 from 10 a.m. to9 
p.m. Admission, $2.50. Children accom- 
panied by parent, free 

June 24, 25, and 26 — 74th 
Annual Italian Festival, 136 William 
St., Springfield. Music, Italian food, 
dancing, a greased pole event, and 
more. Open June 24 and 25 from 6 p.m. 
to midnight, and on June 26 from 4 p.m. 
to midnight. Admission, free 

June 25 — in Honor 
of.Popeye’s SOth 

Fire Station, Central Square, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Cambridge River 
Festival and Off-the-Wall Cinema. Fea- 
tures parade, Popeye and friends look- 
alike, sound-alike, and act-alike con- 
tests. Starts at noon. Admission, free. 
June 25 — 1 

Day, Rebecca Nurse Homestead, 149 
Pine St., Danvers. All-day celebration on 
30-acre 17th-century estate includes 
militia encampment, strawberry festival, 
authentic 18th-century tavern, and craft 
demonstrations. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, 25 gents 
June 25 — German and in- 
donesian Festival, Lucy Larcom 
Park, Merrimack St., Lowell. Shadow 
puppets, knockwurst, and other German 
and Indonesian food, crafts, and enter- 
tainment. Open from noon to 5 p.m 
Admission, free. 


ny, and strawberries. Performance by 
Modern Dance Company of Woods Hole. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Admission, 
$3. Members, $2. Children under 12, 75 
cents 

June 25 and 26 — 8th Annual Old 
Deerfield Summer Craft Fair, 
front lawn, Memorial Hall Museum, Deer- 
field. Approximately 250 exhibitors. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1 

June 25 and 26 — Mohawk Trail 
Balioon Festival, Oxbow Fair- 
grounds, Charlemont. Annual event with 
15 hot-air balloons, craft exhibits, enter- 
tainment, and refreshments. This year 
featuring a display by the Massachu- 
setts Department of Fisheries. Open 
both days from 6 am. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Children, $1 

June 29 — Ss and 
Dragons Day, Hammond Castle Mu- 
seum, 80 Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. 
Dungeons and Dragons fans can play in 
appropriate setting. Experienced play- 
ers only. Bring bag lunch. Open from 9 
a.m. to noon. Admission, $4. 

June 30 through July 4 — Boston 
Harborfest, Boston Harbor, Boston, 
(617) 267-6446. Events include ice 
cream fest, chowder fest, Harbor island 
walk, art shows, two fireworks displays, 
a Boston Pops concert, and the annual 
turnaround of the USS Constitution. Call 
for list of events, times, and admission 
fees 


July 

July 1, 2, 3, and 4 — The Big 
Fourth, Courts Square and Riverfront 
Park, Springfield. Sixty performers, 40 
craft exhibits, and 25 food stalls. Open- 
air Springfield Symphony concert, 
hydroplane and powerboat racing, and 
fireworks. Seenen diy} hom Gaon. to 
midnight, and on July 2, 3, and 4 from 
noon to midnight. Admission, free. 


July 1 through 10 — Brockton 
Fair, Raynham Park, 1958 Broadway, 
Agricultural fair featuring 


exhibits, games, and a midway. Enter- 
tainment includes a helicopter show, 
fireworks, and a demolition derby. Open 
daily from 11 am. to midnight. Ad- 
mission, free. 

July 2 — Essex Clam and Art 
Festival, behind Woodman's Restau- 
rant, Essex. Exhibits by local artists and 
a Clambake are the main attractions at 
this all-day event. Open from 11 a.m. to 
dusk. Admission, free 

July 2 — independence Day 
Celebration, Castle Hill, off Rte. 1A, 
Ipswich. Old-fashioned Independence 
Day family outing, with community enter- 
tainment including a folk dance per- 
formance, a banjo band, and fireworks. 
Picnicking on the grounds. Open from 2 
= to 9 p.m. Admission, $6. Children, 


July 2 — Scottish Heritage Fes- 
tival, Salem Marketplace, between 
Front and Derby Sts., Salem. Features 
Highland dance competition, bagpipes, 
country-dance demonstration, and im- 
ported goods. Open from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free 
—_ 2, 3, and 4 — Mashpee 
Wampanoag Powwow, Collins Lot, 
Rte. 130 and Central Rd., Mashpee. 
Indian dance, ceremonies, food, games, 
arts, and crafts. Worship service July 3 
at 11 a.m. in the Old Indian Meeting 


‘ House. Grounds open from noon to 8 


p.m. Donation requested. 
July 2, 3, and 4 — Summer 
Festival '63, Regatta Festival Field, 
Pawtucket Bivd., Loweil, and throughout 
the city. Annual festival features 
barbershop quartets, kite-flying, bon- 
fires, a Las Vegas Night, a firemen's 
muster, square dancing, and fireworks. 
Open daily from 11 a.m. to midnight 
Admission, free. 
July 3 and 4.— Irish Family 
Festival, Cape Cod Coliseum, South 
Yarmouth. Features exhibits, refresh- 
ments, games, singing, and dancing. 
Open both days from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Admission, $4. Children 7 through 12, $2. 
Children under 12, free. 
July 4 — America’s Birthday 
Party/Crafts Fair, Storrowton Village 
Exposition Grounds, Rte. 147, W. Spring- 
field. Day-long celebration in authentic 
early 19th-century village features early- 
American crafts, street entertainment, a 
militia muster, and refreshments. His- 
toric houses open for touring. Rain or 
shine. Open from 10 am. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

Day 


Celebration, " 
Sturbridge. Reenactment of an indepen- 
dence Day of the 1830s. Parade, meet- 

service, children's games, 
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picnicking on the Common. Open from 9 
a.m. to5 p.m. Admission, $7.50. Children 
6 through 12, $3.50. Members and 
children under 6, free. 
July 8 — Tisbury Street Fair, Main 
St., Vineyard Haven, Martha's Vineyard. 
Celebration of the town's 312th birthday 
will feature crafts, food, , and 
family-style entertainment. Open from 
6:30 to 9:30 p.m. Admission, free. 
July 8, 9, and 10 — Hampshire 
County 4-H Fair, Three County Fair- 
grounds, Rte. 9, Northampton. Features 
agricultural, craft, hobby, and food 
exhibits by local 4-H members. Also 
includes a flea market, chicken 
barbecue, celebrity auction night, 
sports, and a parade. Open daily from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, free. 
9 — international institute 
Multi-Ethnic Festival, Lucy Larcom 
Park, Merrimack St., Lowell. international 
foods, displays, music, and dancing. 
Open from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, 
free. 
July 9 — 17th-Century English 
Country Wedding, Plimoth Planta- 
tion, Plymouth. Entire community shares 
in the preparation and feasting. Wed-, 
ding starts at 2 p.m. Open from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, $5.25. Children, $2.75. 
July 14 — Bastille Day at the 
French Library, Marlborough St. be- 
tween Berkeley and Clarendon Sts. 
Features champagne buffet dinner and 
street dancing to Haitian band. Dinner 
ins at 6 p.m., dancing is from 8:30 to 
midnight. Admission for dinner and 
dance, $10 for dance only. 
duly 16 — F and 
Armenian Festival, Lucy Larcom 
Park, Merrimack St., Lowell. Displays, 
crafts, food, and entertainment. Open 
from noon to.5 p.m. Admission, free. 
Juty 16 — Third Annual Amherst 





imately 100 craft exhibits, and mariy 
teddy bear activities. Contests for the 
oldest, fattest, and best-dressed teddy 
bears, a teddy bear hospital where you 
can get your ancient, one-eyed, moth- 
eaten bear repaired, as well as music, 
beekeepers, and children's theater. 
Bring your teddy bear. Open from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 

July 16 — Hispanic Festival, 
Salem Marketplace, between Front and 
Derby Sts., Salem. Music, dance, and 
ethnic foods. Open from 11 a.m. to 5 


July 

Larcom Park, Merrimack St., Lowell. 
Greek dancing, music, displays, and 
foods. Open from noon to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

July 23 — italian F Salem 
Marketplace, between Front and Derby 
Sts., Salem. Ethnic foods, music, and 
dancing. Open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

July 26 — Children’s Festival, 
Library/High School Park, 490 Broad- 
way, Cambridge. All-day a 
sponsored by the Cambridge River 
Festival. Entertainment, games, food 
fair. Open from 10 am. to 3 p.m. 


Admission, free. 

July 27 through 31 — Barnstable 
County Fair, Rte. 151, East Falmouth. 
Agricultural fair with horticultural 
exhibits, arborists' competition, horse 
pull, talent contest, midway, and enter- 
tainment. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 
11:30 p.m. Admission, $3. Children 
under 12, free. 

July 30 — Polish Festival, Salem 
Marketplace, between Front and Derby 
Sts., Salem. , Music, and ethnic 
foods. Open from 11 am. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 


celebration with feasting, danci 
games. Wedding ceremony at 2 p.m. 
Open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
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Annual Yankee 
downtown Newburyport and various 
locations, (617) 462-6680. Ten-day 
presage includes parades, exhibits, 
goncerts, and sports. The Market Square 
eStival, an arts-and-crafts fair, is on 
Aug. 2. Call for list of activities and 
~ egg 2 Admission to most events, 
ree. 
July 31 through Aug. 7 — Bever- 
ly Homecoming Week, Lynch Park, 
Beverly. Full week of festivities includes 
pancake breakfast, family bike ride, 
children's fair, historical exhibits, and 
entertainment. Aug. 3 is a lobster festival 
from 1 p.m. to 7 p.m., Aug. 4 is Old- 
Timer's oO”. and there will be fireworks 
on Aug. 7. Jazz and classical concerts 
throughout the week (see listings under 
Music"). Open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
daily. Admission to most events, free. 


August 
Aug 1, 2, and 3 — 54th Annual 
Art and Craft Show, Nantucket 
Town Building, Broad St., Nantucket. 
Presented by the Artist's Association of 
Nantucket. Local artists show works. 
Open on all three days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 4 through 7 — Feast of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Madeiras 
Field, New Bedford. Portuguese festival. 
Singing, dancing, cookery. Religious 
ceremony on Aug. 7 at 11 a.m., followed 
by parade at 2 p.m. Open on Aug. 4 and 
5 from 6 p.m. to midnight, and on Aug. 6 
and 7 from noon to midnight. Admission, 
free. 


July 30 through Aug. 7 — 26th 
Homecoming, 


ing father and mother who survived the 
first winter. Procession begins on ‘Coles 
Hill at 4:50 p.m., continues to Burial Hill, 
and returns to Coles Hill at approximate- 
ly 6 p.m. Admission, free. 

Aug. 6 — Manson Grange Fair, 
Main St., Hanson. Old-fashioned country 
fair featuring cooking, canning, flower 
and vegetable exhibits, livestock, crafts, 
raffles, and a harvest supper. Open from 
10.a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 6 — Irish F Salem 
Marketplace, between Front and Derby 


Sts., Salem. Music, ethnic foods, and . 


dancing. Open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 
Aug. 6 — Polish Festival, Lucy 
Larcom Park, Merrimack St., Lowell. 
Polish food, displays, and entertainment. 
Open from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, 
free. 
Aug. 6 and 7 — 12th Annual W. 
Arts Festival, Town 
Common, W. Springfield. More than 200 
artists and craftspeople from all over 
New England. Open on Aug. 6 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Aug. 7 from noon 


to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 7 — Polish Picnic and 
Dance Festival, Sacred Heart 
Church, Topsfield Rd., ipswich. Polkas, 
games, and Polish food. Open from 1 
p.m. to dusk. Admission, $1. 50. Children 
under 14, free. 
Aug. 6 through 13 — Annual 
Days Celebration, down- 
town Salem. Week-long series of events 
includes band concerts, sidewalk sales, 
children's acts, a footrace, entertain- 
ment, and fireworks. Open from 10 a.m. 


Annual 
Craft Fair, under the Big Top Tent at 
the Community Center, Rte. 6A, 
Brewster. Four-day event features ap- 
proximately 50 exhibitors. Open from 10 
, fr 


merce Sand Castie Contest, Jet- 
ties Beach, Nantucket. More than 60 
sculptures — automobiles to seahorses. 
Judging between 3 and 5 p.m. Entrance 
fee, $1. Spectator admission, free. 
Aug. 10 — Oriental Lotus Festi- 
val, Ashumet Audubon Reservation, E. 
Falmouth. Celebration of peak blooming 
time of the Oriental lotus in Grassy Pond. 
Displays of Oriental arts, including 
Bonsai and Ikebana, Indian classical 
dance performance, and a Japanese tea 
ceremony. Open from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Admission, $3. Members, $2. Chitdren 
under 12, 75 cents. 


midnight. Admission, $15. 
Aus. 12, 13, and 14 — Celtic trich 
Festival, 


Holyoke Mail at ingleside, 
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Rte. 91, Holyoke. Irish cultural exhinits, 
including authentic Irish pub. Also 
bagpipers and other entertainment, 
dancing, food, and fireworks. Open on 
Aug. 12 from 4 p.m. to midnight, and on 
Aug. 13 from 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. Open on 
Aug. 14 from 10 am. to 9 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Children accom- 
panied by parent, free. 
Aug. 13 — Hispanic Festival, 
Lucy Larcom Park, Merrimack St., Low- 
ell. Hispanic dancing, crafts, music, and 
food. Open from noon to 5 p.m. Ad- 
mission, free. 
Aug. 13 — Riverfest Final Day 
Common 


. Last day of summer-long 
and entertainment. Open from 10 a.m. to 
7 p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 14 — Jewish F Salem 
Marketplace, between Front and Derby 
Sts., Salem. Ethnic foods, dancing, and 
music. Open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

14 — Summerfest, the 
Esplanade, Charles River, Boston. Spon- 
sored by Boston Commission on Handi- 
capped Affairs and“Boston Center for 
independent Living. Events include 
canoeing, softball, sailing, theatrical and 
musical entertainment, and the First 
Annual Fun-for-All Run-for-All Road 
Race. Road race starts at 9 a.m. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 18, 19, and 20 — West 
Tisbury Agricultural Fair, 
Agricultural Hall, State Rd., West Tis- 
bury, Martha's Vineyard. Features 
agricultural exhibits, crafts, contests, 
fiddlers’ contest, and rides. Open from 
10 am. to 11 p.m. Admission, $3. 
Children, free. 

Aug. 19 and 20 — Hardwick 
Community Fair, Hardwick Com- 
mon, Hardwick. Features vegetable, 
flower, and arts-and-crafts displays, 
Chain-saw contest, horse show, 
jumping, hayride, and chicken 
barbeque. Open on Aug. 19 from 5 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. Open on Aug. 20 from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 18 through 28 — Marshfield 
Fair, Main St., Marshfield. Features 
agricultural contests and exhibits, 
and standardbred racing, 
4-H shows, midway, horse pulls, thrill 
show, and entertainment. Open daily 
from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children under 12, free. Parking, $2. 
Aug. 20 — Hull Harbor Festival, Hull 
Harbor and Mariner's Park, Hull. Annual 
celebration includes crafts, entertain- 
ment, a jazz concert, a lobster festival, 
and an open house at the Hull Lifesaving 
Museum. Coincides with the National 
110 Sailing Championships (see listing 
under ‘Spectator Sports'’). Open from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 20 — Slavic-American Fes- 
tival, Salem Marketplace, between 
Front and Derby Sts., Salem. Music, 
dancing, and ethnic foods. Open from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 20 and 21 — Eighth Annual 
Berkshire Balioonfest and Cum- 
mington Craft Fair, Cummington 
Farm, South Rd., Cummington. Two-day 
event combines a juried craft fair, with 
approximately 50 exhibitors, and a hot- 
air balloon festival. Approximately 20 
balloons will fly early each morning and 
late each afternoon, depending on 
weather and wind speed. Other attrac- 
tions include sky-diving, kite-flying con- 
tests, demonstrations, and films. Open 
on both days from 6 a.m. to dusk. 
Admission for both days, $3. Aug. 21 


Gloucester. Annual event features pan- 
cake breakfast, arts and crafts, enter- 
tainment, and a fish-fry. Open on both 
days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 
free. 

Aug. 20 and 21 — Middie-East- 
em a Lucy Larcom Park, 
Merrimack St., Lqwell. Middle-Eastern 
foods, displays, music, and 

Open’ on both days from noon to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 


val, the Esplanade, 
Boston. Chinese festival with parade. 
giant dragon, martial arts-exhibitions, 
food, and entertainment. Open from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 

Aug. 21 — 

Festival, White Stadium, Franklin Park, 
Boston. Festivities include 








Eastern States Exposition, Rte. 147, W. 

Public showing of fabric- and 
fiber-arts contest, with more than 600 
items on display. Exhibition also includes 
craft demonstrations. Open Aug. 26 from 
10a.m. to8 p.m. Open on Aug, 27 and 28 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $ 


mington. All-indoor agricultural fair with 
exhibits, contests, a midway, and enter- 
tainment. Open on Aug. 26 from 4 p.m. 


to midnight. Open on Aug. 28 from 10 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, $2. Senior 


citizens, $1 from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. on Aug. 
26. Children under 10, free. 
ee teed ty ety on wore 


Famous Hot-Dog-Eating 

Salem Marketplace, biaeme 
Front and Derby Sts., Salem. Also music, 
dance, and crafts. Open from 11 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, free. 

Aug. 27 — indochinese Festival, 
Lucy Larcom Park, Merrimack St., Low- 
ell. Indochinese foods, crafts, music, and 
dance. Open from noon to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

Aug. 27 through Oct. 
Saturdays and Sundays 
King Richard’s Faire, off Rte. 58, 
South Carver. New England Renais- 
sance festival, with blacksmiths, 
herbalists, juggling, jousting, magic, 
music, and more. Open from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission, $7. Children 5 through 
12, $2. Children under 5, free. 

Aug. 28 — Wampanoag Honors 
Day, Summer Encampment, Plimoth 
Plantation, Plymouth. The great Wam- 
panoag leader, Massassoit, visits for a 
dramatic re-enactment. Formal greet- 
ings and gifts are exchanged. Feasting, 
dancing, and games also featured. Open 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $5.25. 
Children, $2.75 

Aug. 31 — Dungeons and 
Dragons Day, Hammond Castle Mu- 
seum, 80 Hesperus Ave., Gloucester 
Dungeons and Dragons fans can play in 
an appropriate setting. Experienced 
players only. Bring bag lunch. Open from 
9 a.m. to noon. Admission, $4. 


September 
Sept. 1 through 10 — Three 
Fair, Three County Fair- 
grounds, Rte. 9, Northhampton 
Agricultural fair with horticultural 
exhibits, lumberjack show, pari-mutuel 
racing, horse and ox drawing, midway, 
and entertainment. Open from 10:30 
a.m. to 11 p.m. daily. Admission, $2.50. 
Children, free 
Expo, Prudential Center, Boston. 
Preventive and holistic health care, 
massage, nutrition, chiropractic, 
astrology, fitness, and natural foods. 
Lectures, workshops, demonstrations, 
films, and entertainment. Open on Sept. 
2 from noon to 10 p.m., and on Sept. 3 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open on Sept. 4 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, $5. 
Senior citizens and students, $3. Chil- 
dren under 12, free 
Sept. 2 through 5 — Spencer 
Fair, Smithville Rd., Spencer 
Agricultural fair with horticultural and 
commercial exhibits, harness racing, 
nightly entertainment and oxen, horse, 
and tractor pulls. Open on Sept. 2, 3, and 
5 from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open on Sept. 4 
from noon to 10 p.m. Admission, $3. 
Senior Citizens, $1.50. Children under 
12, free 
Sept. 3 — Afro-American Festi- 
val, Lucy Larcom Park, Merrimack St., 
Lowell. Afro-Amexican foods, music, 
dancing, and displays. Open from noon 
to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 
Sept. 3, 4, and 5 — Fifth Annual 
Waterfront Festival, Plum Isiand 
Airport, Newburyport. Street entertain- 
ment, refreshments, and approximately 
150 craft exhibitors. Open all three days 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $1.50. 
Children under 13, $1. 
Sept. 9 and 10 — Oktoberfest, 
Salem Marketplace, between Derby 
and Front Sts., Salem. Features German 
sausage, sauerkraut, folk costumes, 
dancing, and music. Open on both days 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission, free. 
Sept. 9, 10, and 11 — Giendi ’83, 
Greek Cultural Center, 8 Plainfield St., 
Springfield. Sixth annual Greek celebra- 
tion features agora-style marketplace, 
road race, raffle, Greek pastry and 
meals, and live music. Open on Sept. 9 
and 10 from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on 
Sept. 11 from 11 am. to 11 p.m. 
Admission, free. 
Sept. 9, 10, and 11 — World 
Kielbasa Festival, F airfield Mall, Rte. 
33, Chicopee. Three-day Polish festival 
with food, games, rides, continuous 
a © music, and the world's largest 
ielbasa. Open on Sept. 10 from 4:30 
ae to11 p.m., and on Sept. 11 from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Open on Sept. 12 from 11 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission, $3. Children 
pe 12, free (when accompanied by 


Sent. 14 through 25 — Eastern 
States Exposition, 1305 Memorial 
Ave., W. ‘al show 
with rides, games, crafts, and Eastern 
States Horse Show. Entertainment in- 
cludes ee tain es rab a ‘+ 
si stars a.m. to 
eg Oo Admission, $4. Children 13 
through 17, $3. Senior citizens and 
children 6 through 12, $2. Children under 
6, free. 
Sept. 16 through 25 — Great 
Fair, Great Barrington 
Fairgrounds, Great Barrington. Annual 
rns fair features thoroughbred 
acing, agricultural exhibits, pony pull, 
compallan, rides, and entertainment. 
Open daily from 11 am. to.9 p 
Admission, £2.50 Childers saci 
free. 


Sept. 17 — Seafest, Children's 


Beach, Nantucket. Sponsored by the 
Nantucket Fisherman's Association. The 
focus of this event is on underutilized 
species of fish — how to clean, prepare, 
and cook them. Activities will include 
children’s races, fish-painting, crab 
races, net-mending and scallop-opening 
demonstrations, and entertainment. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 
free. 

Sept. 17 — Tivoli Day, Oak Biuffs, 
Martha's Vineyard. Annual event fea- 
tures family-style entertainment, bike 
races, booths, refreshments (non- 
alcoholic), and a children's fishing derby. 
Open from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 
free. 

Sept. 17 and 18 — Fall Festival 
*63, Regatta Festival Field, Pawtucket 
Bivd., Lowell. Features aerobatics, arts 
and crafts, parachutists, balloonists, 
Sailing races, midway, sports, and enter- 
tainment. Open from 11 a.m. to midnight 
both days. Admission, free. 

Sept. 24 and 25, and Oct. 1 and 2 
— Massachusetts Cranberry 
Festival and Fair, Edaville Railroad, 
Rte. 58, South Carver. Old-time country 
fair featuring a horse show, crafts, 
cooking contests, a woodsmen's com- 
petition, lots of cranberries and a steam- 
gas-, and antique-machinery meet. 
Open on all four days from 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Admission, $6. Children 12 and 
under, $3. 

Sept. 29 through Oct. 2 — Fall 
Foliage Festival, downtown North 
Adams, (413) 663-3735. Fall season 
welcomed with parade, road races, 
night-owl sale, Las Vegas Night, art and 
craft shows, dancing, and entertain- 
ment. Cail for list of events, hours, and 
admission fees. 


CONNECTICUT 


June 


June 18 and 19 — Stratford Art 
Festival, Main St., from the Congrega- 
tional Church to West Broad St. Green, 
Stratford. More than 200 amateur and 
professional artists and craftspeople 
from all over New England. Features 
demonstrations of photography, 
sculpture, oils, weaving, quilting, and 
pottery. Open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
both days. Admission, free 

June 18 through July 5 — P.T. 
Barnum Festival, Greater 
Bridgeport, (203) 367-8495. Thirty-fifth 
annual city-wide celebration honoring 
former mayor and philanthropist P.T. 
Barnum. Features Tom Thumb and 
Lavinia contests, art show, ethnic 
bazaar, and ‘‘the largest Fourth of July 
parade in the US." This year includes the 
First Annual Homecoming Royal Dance, 
a reunion of Tom Thumbs, Lavinias, and 
festival Kings and Queens of the past 35 
years. Call for list of events, locations, 
and admission fees. 

June 25 — Stratford Day, Main St., 
from the Congregational Church to West 
Broad St. Green, Stratford. All-day 
celebration featuring 80 professional 
artists and craftspeople, children's 
games, ethnic foods, demonstrations, 
and displays. Open from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free 

June 25 and 26 — National 
Troliey Festival, Branford Trolley 
Museum, 17 River St., East Haven 
Features antique trolleys, exhibits, rides, 
demonstrations, entertainment, and pa- 
rades. Open both days from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission, $4.50. Senior citizens, 
$4. Children, $2.25. Children under 5, 


free. 
June 26 — Antique Horse- 
Dra Rally, The Inn on 


Lake Waramaug, New Preston. Antique 
carts, wagons, and carriages. Children's 
wagon ride. Open from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

June 26 — irish Festival, Bowen 
Field, Crescent St., New Haven. Eight- 
eenth annual festival features Irish danc- 
ing and music, arts and crafts, Gaelic 
football and hurling, and a Scottish 
dancing exhibition. Open from 10 a.m. tp 
6 p.m. Admission, $3. Senior citizens, $1. 
Children, free. 


July 
July 4 — Independence Day 
Mystic Seaport, Mystic. 
Re-creation of | nce Day of the 


1870s, with artillery drills, two Civil War 
regiments, a parade, campsite cookery 
demonstrations, and a regatta. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $8. 
Children 5 through 15, $4. Under 5, free. 
duly 4 — River Festival, cast and 
west banks of the Connecticut River, 


July 9 and 10 from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Admission, free (except for moonlight 
cruise). 

July 9 — International Festival, 
Captain's Walk, New London. Gathering 
of ethnic and religious groups from all 
over the city. Ethnic foods, costumes, 
dancing, and beer fest. Open from 9:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Admission, free. 

July 11 through 15 — Grecian 
Festival, Ocean Beach Park, New 
London. Music, dancing, and ethnic 
foods. Open daily from 2 to 10 p.m. 
Admission, 50 cents. Children 5 through 
15, 25 cents. Under 5, free. 

July 14, 15, and 16 — 26th 
Annual Handcrafts Exposition, 


Town Green, Guilford. More than 100 
exhibitors. Entertainment. Open from 
noon to 9 p.m. daily. Admission, $2. 
Senior citizens, $1. Children under 12, 


free 
July 17 — Mark Twain Frog- 
Jumping Contest and Old Time 
Vankee Skilis Jamboree, The inn 
on Lake Waramaug, New Preston. Frog- 
jumping at 1:30 p.m. Open from 1 to 3 
p.m. Admission, free. 
July 21 through 24 — Santa 
Maria Maddalena Festival, 
Worcester St., New Haven. Italian festi- 
val with . food, dancing, and 
various styles of music. Open daily from 
6:30 to 11:30 p.m. Admission, free. 
July 21 through 31 — 1983 Pillar 
Ocean Beach Park, 
New London, (203) 848-8171. Features 
over 40 polka bands, free polka dance 
lessons, a polka mass, rides, arcade, 
swimming, snack bars, and more. Pack- 
age ticket for 11 days, $49.75. Children 
13 through 17, $30. Under 13, free 
Tickets for individual days range from $6 
to $7.25. Senior citizens and children 13 
through 17, $5. Under 13, free. (For more 
information about musical events, see 
listing under ‘‘Music."’) 
July 22 and 23 — Village Fair 
Days, Village Green, New Milford. Two- 
day festival includes arts and crafts and 
industrial exhibits, booths, a magic 
show, pie-eating contest, performances 
by the Mad Hatter Chorus and the 
Danbury Schuplatters, and other enter- 
tainment. Open both days from 10 a.m 
to 9 p.m. Admission, free. 


Mystic Seaport, Mystic. More than 50 
wooden boats built before 1940. Dress 
ship inspection and parade. Open both 
days from 11:30 am. to 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission, $8. Children 5 through 15, $4. 
Under 5, free. 

July 28 through Aug. 7 — Raii- 
road Days, Canaan Union Depot, 
Rtes. 44 and 7, Canaan, (203) 824-0017. 
Festival at historic railroad depot in- 
cludes craft shows and demonstrations, 
donkey softball, bubblegum contest, 
diaper derby, tractor pulls, and a flea 
market. Call for list of events and 
admission fees. 

July 30 and 31 — Third Annual 
Harrison Craft Fair, Harrison inn, 
Heritage Village, Southbury. Juried fair 
with 130 exhibitors. Also features music, 
barbecue, 10-cent beer, and craft de- 
monstrations. Open on July 30 from 11 
a.m. to6 p.m., and on July 3 from 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 


August 
Aug. 11, 12, and 13 — Festival 
italiano, Ocean Beach Park, New 
London, (203) 447-3031. Events include 
a beauty contest, music, dancing, food, 
and fireworks. Highlights include an 
Italian Ball. Hours and prices vary. 
Aug. 13 and 14 — Taste New 
Haven Festival, New Haven Green, 
New Haven. Features ethnic and 
American foods from over 30 local 
restaurants, a waiters’ race, and enter- 
tainment. Free jazz concert with Dizzy 
Gillespie and Dave Brubeck at 8 p.m. on 
Aug. 14. Open both days from 10:30 a.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 13 and 14 — 26th Annual 
Mystic Outdoor Art Festival, East 
and West Main Sts., Mystic. Claims to be 
one of the largest sidewalk art shows in 
New England. Fine arts only, with more 
than national and _ international 
artists. Open both days from 10 a.m. to 
dusk. Admission, free. 


bean foods, dancing, and entertainment. 
Open from 2 to 10 p.m. Admission, 50 
cents. Children 5 through 15, 25 cents. 
Under 5, free. 

Aug. 20 and 21 — Eighth Annual 
Arts and Crafts Show, Ocean 
Beach Park, New London. Juried show 
with over 300 exhibitors. Features 
macrame, basket weaving, printing, and 
handcrafts. Open both days from 10 a.m. 
to dusk. Admission, 50 cents. Children 5 


London. Features Bavarian bands, danc- 
ing, food, and drink. Open from 2 to 11 
p.m. Admission, 50 cents. Children 5 
through 15, 25 cents. Under 5, free. 


efit for muscular dystrophy. Open from 


11 a.m. to 6 p.m. both days. Admission, 
$2. Children, 50 cents. 

Sept 3, 4, and 5 — Goshen Fair, 
Rte. 63, south of Goshen Center. Fea- 
tures exhibits, arts and crafts, wood- 
chopping contest, midway, entertain- 
ment, and farm animals on display. Open 
daily from 8 a.m. to dusk. Admission, $2. 
Children under 12, free. 


Flotsam and Jetsam Raft Races, 
City Pier, New London. Rafts created 
from household junk and found objects. 
Five races, food, beer, and entertain- 
ment. Open from 11 am. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

Sept. 5 — Huckleberry Finn Raft 
Race, The inn on Lake Waramaug, New 
Preston. Entrants paddle or sail one mile 
on homemade, inexpensive rafts. Open 
from 3 to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 

Sept. 8 1— 

*83, Lighthouse Point Park, New Haven. 
Greek festival with crafts, food, music, 
and dancing. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Admission, free. 

Annual Oyster Festival, Veteran's 
Park, Rte. 136, East Norwalk. Features 
oyster shucking, seafood, boat races, 
arts and crafts, and entertainment. Open 
on Sept. 9 from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m., and on 
Sept. 10 from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open on 
Sept. 11 from 11 am. to 10 pm 
Admission, $1 

Sept. 10 — New Haven Bed 
Race, New Haven Green, New Haven 
Over 80 elaborately decorated beds, 
each containing one person and carried 
by four others, parade and then race 
down the street. Contests, food, and 
entertainment. Open from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Admission, free 

Sept. 16, 17, and 18 — Four 
Town Fair, Fairgrounds, Egypt Rd., 
Somers. Agricultural fair with oxen, 
horse, and doodlebug pulling, handsaw 
demonstrations, wood-chopping con- 
tests, midway, horse shows, and dis- 
plays. Open on Sept. 16 from 4 p.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Sept. 17 and 18 from 8 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission, $2. Under 12, 
free 

Sept. 23, 24, and 25 — Durham 
Fair, Rtes. 17 and 68, Durham. One of 
New England's largest country fairs, with 
agricultural and horticultural displays, 
midway, contests, horse and tractor 
pulling, and entertainment. Open on 
Sept. 23 from 9 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and 
on Sept. 24 from 8 a.m. to 10:30 p.m 
Open on Sept. 25 from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m 
Admission, $3. Under 12, free 

Sept. 23 through Oct. 9 — 
Chrysanthemum Festival, Bristol, 
(203) 589-4111. Includes international 
foods festival, beerfest, parade, carnival, 
fashion show, dance showcase, gem 
and mineral show, crafts, and more. Call 
for list of events, locations, and ad- 
mission fees 


MAINE 


June 
June 24, 25, and 26 — Third 
Annual North Atlantic Festival of 
Storytelling, Opera House, Rockport, 
(207) 236-9721. Folk tales from Ireland to 
Appalachia, and from fairy-tales to epics 
Open on June 24 from 7:30 to 10:30 p.m., 
and on June 25 from 9:30 a.m. to 10:30 
p.m. Open on June 26 from 9:30 a.m. to 2 
p.m. Admission, $20 for the weekend 
Call for additional schedule and ticket 
information 
June 24 through July 4 — Great 
Kennebec River Whatever 
Week, Augusta, (207) 623-4559. Festiv- 
ities include dances, concerts, a parade, 
a paper-airplane contest, a bathtub race, 
sports, and fireworks. The highlight of 
the week is a six-mile raft race on July 3 
at noon. Admission, free. 
June 25 — Old Port Festival, Oid 
Port District, Portland. Features 25 to 30 
live musical performances including 
blues, folk, jazz, and country. Also 
children's activities, crafts, food, and the 
Blessing of the Fleet. Open from 10 a.m 
to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 
June 25 through July 4 — Aca- 
dian Festival, Madawaska, (207) 
728-7000. Features canoe race, talent 
show, sports, beer garden, barn dance, 
wine cellar, concerts, bed race, folk- 
dance performances, crafts fair, air 
show, children's carnival, and fireworks. 
Call for list of events and admission fees. 


July 
July 1 4— Bath 
Heritage downtown and water- 
front, Bath. Arts and crafts fair, firemen's 


muster, triathalon, 10,000-meter race, 
boat rides, fireworks, beauty pageant, 
parade, and a_ strawberry-shortcake 
festival. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 10 


market, arts and crafts displays, music, 
street dances, and fireworks. Parade at 
10 a.m. Open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

July 8, 9, and 10 — Fifth Annual 
Damariscotta River Oyster Festi- 
val, junction of Rte. 1 and old business 
Rte. 1, Damariscotta. Events include 
shucking, cooking, and eating 
freshwater oysters, canoe race, parade, 
continuous music, Dixieland jazz con- 


Ia} 8 ea hoch il 1b pad ob 


9 from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open on July 





from 9 am. to 6 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children under 12, free 

July 9 and 10 — Duicimer Festi- 
val, Village Green, Bar Harbor. De- 
monstrations, performances, and contra- 
dance at the YMCA. Open on July 9 from 
noon to 5 p.m., and on July 10 from 8 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, free. 

July 12, 13, and 14 — 2ist 
Annual Windjammer Days, 
Boothbay Harbor. Windjammers arrive 
July 12 and are available for viewing 
through July 14. Also bands, church 
suppers, a parade, and fireworks. Miss 
Windjammer contest at Boothbay Re- 
gional High School on July 13 at 8 p.m. 
Admission, $6 for reserved seats, $5 
general admission. Children, $2. Times 
vary with events. Admission to most 
events, free. 


town Fort Fairfield, (207) 472-3381. 
Annual event includes sports, a chicken 
barbecue, a canoe race, the Maine 
Potato Blossom Queen Scholarship Pag- 
eant, and the Second Annual Maine 
Mashed Potato Wrestling Tournament. 
Call for list of events and times. Ad- 
mission, free. 

July 15, 16, and 17 — 18th 
Annual Ciam Festival, Main St., 
Yarmouth. Includes pole climbing and 
log chopping contests, bicycle race, 
road race, crafts, antiques, diaper derby, 
pancake breakfast, and features the 
Mad Whittler — a sculptor whose tool is 
a chain saw. Open on July 15 and 16 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on July 17 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, free 
July 16 — Molly Ockett Day 
Festival, Village Common, Bethel. Fair 
in honor of famous Indian maiden 
features games, arts and crafts, Indian 
costumes and food, and old-time fid- 
diers' contest. Open from 10 am. to 
midnight. Admission, free 

July 16 and 17 — Annual Aca- 
dian Scottish Festival, Bar Harbor 
Golf Course, Trenton. Gathering of 
Scottish, Irish, Welsh, and English clans 
Athletic events, craft exhibits, bagpipe 
bands, dancing, and more. Open both 
days from 10:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Two-day 
admission, $7. One-day admission, $4 
Children 5 through 12, $2 per day. Senior 
citizens and children under 5, free 
July 22 and 23 — Bar Harbor Art 
Show, Village Green, Bar Harbor 
Exhibit of work by Mt. Desert artists 
Open both days from 10 a.m. to5 p.m 
Admission, free 

July 22, 23, and 24 — Deering 
Oaks Festival, Deering Oaks Park, off 
Rte. 95, Deering Oaks. Annual festival 
features pancake breakfast, paddle- 
boat rides, hot-air balloons, sky-diving 
demonstration, ethnic and American 
foods, and square dance. Open on July 
22 and 23 from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on 
hy 24 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 
ree 

July 23 — Central Maine Egg 
Festival, Manson Park, Pittsfield 
Breakfast cooked in the world's largest 
frying pan, chicken flying competition, 
carnival with rides, entertainment, and 
games. Open from 6 a.m. to 10 pm 
Admission to most events, free 
July 23 and 24 — Wild Mountain 
Time, Rangeley Water and Log- 
ging Carnival, Lakeside Park, 
Rangeley. Carnival features logging 
competition, arts and crafts show, frog 
jumping, barbecue, and a regatta. Open 
both days from 10:30 am. to 6 p.m 
Admission, free. 
July 24 through 31 — Franco- 
American Festival, Kennedy Park, 
Lewiston. Features entertainment, arts 
and crafts, and the café C'est-si Bon 
Open daily from noon to midnight 
Admission, free 

July 28 through Aug. 6 — Bangor 
State Fair, Bass Park. Bangor. Mid- 
way, harness racing, crafts and pho- 
tography show. Open on July 28 from 5 
p.m. to midnight, and on July 29 from 
9:30 a.m. to midnight. Open on Aug. 1 
and 2 from 9 a.m. to midnight. Open on 
Aug. 3, 4, and 5 from 9:30 a.m. to 
midnight. Open on Aug. 6 from 9 a.m. to 
midnight. Admission, $2.50. Children 12 
and under, 50 cents 
July 30 — Song of the Sea 
Gaelic Fest, on the Village Green, Bar 
Harbor. Workshops, performances, mu- 
sic played on the Irish pipes, and contra- 
dance. Open noon to 5 p.m. Admission, 
free. 
July 30 — 30th Annual Bean 
Hole Bean Festival, Oxford County 
Fairgrounds, Rte. 26, Oxford Hills. Beans 
cooked in cast-iron pots, underground, 
overnight. Also an auction, a nickolo- 
deon, a square-dance exhibition, and 
entertainment. Open from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission, free. 


August 


' Aug. 4 through 7 — Maine Sea- 
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FOAM RUBBER 
DISCOUNT CENTER 


Cut To Order At No Extra Charge 


Cushions, Mattresses, 
Bolsters, Shredded Foam 


¢ All Sizes and Qualities 
¢ Lowest Prices 
¢ Zip-On Covers 


PLATFORM 


BEDS 
FROM 


$89.95 


165 BRIGHTON AVE. 
ALLSTON 
254-4819 
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PRIVATE MAILBOX SERVICE 


* Free Call-in Service 
% Secretarial Service 
x Answering Service 


Call for our low-cost rates 
MAIL SAFE CO. 
623-2436 
(Camb.-Som. Area) 


acationing ” summer? 


about loss oss of mail? 


Private mailboxes for rent 
Monthly rates available 


Your Own Locked Mailbox, 
89 Mass. Ave., Boston, MA 


247-9141 


4 Next to Steve's ice Cream 
2 Confidential & Secure 
Ask about Telephone Answering 








INTERNATIONAL 





TENNIS 


MT. WASHINGTON 


VALLEY, NH 


VILLAGE OF NORTH CONWAY 


JULY 25 to AUG 1 


USE OUR 24 HOUR TICKET PHONE. 
CHARGE TO AMERICAN EXPRESS 


603 356-5765 


56 OF THE WORLD'S BEST MALE TENNIS 


PLAYERS WILL COMPETE FOR $255,000 














Largest Selection 


Gee... [ think Ralph's hooked ! 


EUROPA WINDSURFING 


Lowest Prices Sales 
Open 7 days a week 


Lessons Rentals 


7 Upland Road, Cambridge 497-0309 












FAIRS CONTINUED 

a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $1.25. Children 
under 12, $1. 

Aug. 7 through 13 — Topsham 
Fair, Fairgrounds, Topsham. 
Agricultural fair featuring exhibits, con- 
tests, midway, pari-mutuel racing, enter- 
tainment, and fireworks. Open daily from 
noon to 11 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 
Children under 12, free. 


Aug. 11 through 20 — 
Fair, Madison Ave., 
Skowhegan. Agricultural fair with 


exhibits, midway, pari-mutuel racing, 
oxen and horse pulls, and entertainment. 
Open daily from 7 a.m. to midnight. 
Admission, $2.50. Children 13 through 
15, $2. Under 13, free. 
oo | 12, 13, and 14 — United 
Maine Craftemen Fair, Cumberland 
Fairgrounds, Blanchard Rd., Brewer. 
Approximately 200 Maine craftspeople 
exhibit pottery, weaving, metalwork, and 
more. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Senior citizens and chil- 
dren, 50 cents. 
Aug. 12, 13, and 14 — Wortd 
Holy Mackerel 
Fishing Tournament, Waterfront, 
Belfast. Road and bicycle races, party 
boats, outdoor concerts, beer garden, 
pancake breakfast, lobster-pot-hauling 
contest, lobster-crate race, and dory 
race. Open on Aug. 12 from noon to 9 
p.m., and on Aug. 13 from 6 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Open on Aug. 14 from 6 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 13 — Scottish Games Festi- 
val, Thomas Point Beach, Brunswick. 
Features food, country-dancers, High- 
land dancing, sheep dog trials, 
bagpipes, and games. Open from 9:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $5. Children 
under 16, $2. 
Aug. 18 — Annual Blueberry 
Festival, Rangeley inn Green, 
Rangeley. Blueberry pies, muffins, and 
cookies, fortunetellers, puppets, and 
more. Open from 10 am. to 2 p.m 
Admission, free. 
Annual Biueberry Festival and 
11th Annual Machias Craft Festi- 
val, Center St., Machias. Highlights 
include a cooking contest, dances, 
concerts, a race, a parade, and a 
thanksgiving service Sunday for the 
blueberry harvest. More than 70 craft 
exhibitors. Open from 6:30 p.m. Aug. 19 
through noon Aug. 21. Craft festival is on 
Aug. 20. Most events are free 
Aug. 20 — WCSH Sidewalk Art 
Festival, Congress and Middle Sts., 
Portland. Juried show of approximately 
350 artists from New England area 
Open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
free. 
Aug. 20 — Publicke Faire, Olid 
Gaol Museum, York St. and Lindsay Rad., 
York. Eighteenth-century fair in 18th- 
century prison features craftspeople, 
18th-century food, needlework, quilting, 
cabinet making with authentic tools, and 
entertainment. Open from 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 21 through 27 — Union Fair, 
Union Fairgrounds, Rte. 17, Union 
Annual agricultural fair features 4-H 
exhibits, tractor and four-wheel-drive 
pull, midway, harness racing, thrill show, 
and entertainment. Also the site of the 
State of Maine Blueberry Festival on 
Aug. 26, featuring 3000 to 5000 blue- 
berry pies baked on the premises. Open 
on Aug. 21 from 1 p.m. to midnight. 
Open Aug. 22 through 27 from 8 a.m. to 
midnight. Admission, $2.50. Aug. 21 
admission, $1.50. Children under 12, 
free 
Aug. 25, 26, and 27 — 16th 
Annual Seacoast Crafts Fair, St. 
Christopher's Auditorium, York. Indoor 
show with approximately 55 New Eng- 
land craftspeople features pottery, 
leatherworks, stained glass, yarns, and 
more. Open on Aug. 25 and 26 from 10 
a.m. to 8 p.m., and on Aug. 27 from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $1.50 
Aug. 26 and 27 — Bar Harbor Art 
Show, Village Green, Bar Harbor 
Exhibit of approximately 90 artists from 
New England. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free 
Aug. 27 — Log Day Festival, Rte 
2 rest area, Skowhegan, and 
Skowhegan Center. Events include 
professional and amateur chain-saw and 
wood-chopping contests, log rolling, 
parade, white-water canoe race, bean 
dinner, square-dance exhibition, and 
fireworks. Open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Admission, free 


September 

Sept. 2 through 5 — Blue Hill 
Agricultural Fair, Biue Hill Fair- 
grounds, Blue Hill. Annual fair with 
midway, exhibits, harness racing, horse 
and oxen pulling, thrill show, and North- 
eastern sheepdog trials. Open on Sept 
2 from 1 p.m. to midnight, and Sept. 3 
through 5 from 7 am. to midnight 
Admission, $2.50. Children under 12, 
free 

Annual Common Ground Coun- 
try Fair, Windsor Fairgrounds, Wind- 
sor. Old-time country fair with alternative 
energy displays, craft booths, natural 
food, fiddling, folk-music, livestock, and 
folk arts. Open on Sept. 23 from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m., and on Sept. 24 and 25 from 9 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission, $3. Senior 
citizens and children 6 through 12, $1 
Under 6, free 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


June 
Through July 4 — Mountainfest 
*83, Mt. Washington. Valley, (603) 
356-3171. Sports events, theater 
productions, fairs, and craft demonstra- 
tions. Also children's carnival and fire- 
works. Call for list of events, times, and 


fees. 

June 24 and 25 — Annual Oid- 
Timers’ Fair, Hanover Center, Etna. 
Events include an ox pull, flea market, 
arts and crafts, games, rides, and 
chicken barbecue. Open on June 24 
from 7 to 10 p.m., and on June 25 from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, free. 

June 25 — North Conway Village 
Fair, North Conway. Events include 
square-dance demonstration, crafts, 
booths, food, Bingo, and entertainment. 
Open from noon to 8 p.m. Admission, 
free. 

June 25 — Old Home Day, Swasey 
Parkway, Exeter. Events include parade, 
food, games, entertainment, and fire- 
works. Open from 1 to 9:30 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

June 25 and 26 — 19th Annual 
Glisum Rock Swap, Elementary 
School, Gilsum. Dealers and collectors 
buy or swap gems. Mine prospecting. 
Church-si le supper with home-baked 
beans. Pancake brunch both days. 
Chicken barbecue on Sunday at noon. 
Open both days from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 


July 
July 2 — Main St., 
Hanover. Street fair with craft booths, 
food, entertainment, clam and lobster 
bake, and hayrides. Open from 9 a.m. to 
7 p.m. Admission, free. 
July 2 through 4 — July 4th 
Celebration, Monadnock Park, Clare- 
mont. Fireworks, food, entertainment, 
crafts, flea market, square dance, and 
games. Open on July 2 and 3 from 5 to 
11 p.m., and on July 4 from 10 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Admission, free. 
July 9 — Market Day, Lane Tavern, 
Sanborton. Events include crafts, food, 
antique car rides, blacksmith de- 
monstration. Open from 10 a.m. to8 p.m 
Admission, free. 
July 9 and 10 — Mascoma Valley 
Craftsmen Fair, Canaan. Crafts 
exhibits and demonstrations, and 
chicken barbecue. Open both days from 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 
July 14 through 17 — The Big 
Apple Circus, Dartmouth College 
Green, Hanover. European-style one- 
ring circus with acrobats, aerialists, 
jugglers, clowns, and horses. Shows on 
July 14 at 8 p.m., and on July 15 at 11 
a.m. and 8 p.m. Shows on July 16 and 17 
at 1 and 4 p.m. Admission, weekends, 
$6.50. Children under 12, $3.50. Week- 
nights and. matinees, $5.50. Children 
under 12, $3 
July 15 through 17 — Arts and 
Energy Festival, Gunstock, Rte. 11A, 
Gilford. Alternative-energy fair with 
entertainment, food, and crafts. Open on 
July 15 from noon to 8 p.m., and on July 
16 and 17 from 10 am. to 9 p.m 
Admission, July, 15 free. July 16 and 17, 
$15 per day. 2 day pass, $20. Children 
under 12, free 
July 16 and 17 — American 
Stage Festival Arts and Crafts 
Fair, American Stage Festival, Rte 
13N, Milford. Over 100 artists and 
craftspeople, and music. Open both 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
free. 
July 21 through 23 — Claremont 
Sidewalk Sale Days, Claremont 
Food, entertainment, and crafts. Open 
on July 21 and 23 from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on July 22 from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 
Admission, free 
July 21 through 23 — Summer 
Sidewalk Festival, Exeter. Events 
include concerts, art show, crafts, and 
hayrides. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Concerts at 8 p.m. Admission, free 
July 22 24 — Canaan 
Regional Craftsmen Fair, Canaan 
Common, Rtes. 4 and 118, Canaan 
Eighty exhibitors, demonstrations, mu- 
sic, and food. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free 
July 22 th 24 — Grecian 
Festival, St. Nicholas Church, Ports- 
mouth. Greek foods, dancing, and mu- 
sic. Open on July 22 from 5 p.m. to 11 
p.m., and on July 23 from 10 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Open on July 24 from noon to 9 p.m 
Admission, free 
July 23 and 24 — Gun- 
stock, Rte. 11A, Gilford. Rodeo and 
horse show. Open on July 23 from 6 to 8 
p.m., and on July 24 from 3 to 5 p.m 
Horse show on both days, beginning at 1 
p.m. Admission, $5. Children, $2.50. 
July Fair, 


Canterbury 
Canterbury ‘Twenty: -fifth annual event 
including an auction, antiques, country 
music, crafts, food, and children's 
events. Open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Admission, free 


August 
Aug. 2 7 — Cheshire 
Fair, Cheshire Fairgrounds, Rte. 125, 
Keene. Events include a midway, horse, 
oxen, and tractor pulls, horse show, 
entertainment, and demolition derby 
Open Aug. 2 through 6 from 8 a.m. to 
midnight, and on Aug. 7 from 8 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Admission, $4. Children 12 and 
yy free. Senior Citizen's Day on Aug 


ph 2. through 7 — 50th Annual 
Craftemen’s Fair, Vt. Sunapee 
State Park, Newbury. Oldest craft fair in 
the nation, this fair includes 100 crafts 
booths, exhibits, demonstrations, and 
entertainment. Open daily from 10 a.m 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $4. Children 12 
through 15, $2. Children under 12, free 
Aug. 6 — 11th Annual Fine Arts 
Fest, Schouler Park, North Conway 
Juried show of paintings and photogra- 
phy. Open from 10 am. to 5 pm 
Admission, free 

Aug. 13 — 11th Annual New- 
market St. Fair, Main St. New- 
market. Food, crafts, games, arts, races, 
entertainment. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free. 





Aug. 13 — Folk Festival Day, Mi. 
Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods. 
Events include a barbecue, vaudeville 
show, variety show, and music including 
folk, jazz, Irish, ragtime piano, and fiddle 
music. Open from 1 p.m. to midnight. 
Call (603) 278-1100 for admission and 
ticket information. 

Aug. 13 — Old Time Farm Day, 
New Hampshire Farm Museum, Rte 
16, Milton. Annual event and barn sale, 
crafts fair, weaving and spinning de- 
monstrations, blacksmithing, sheep 
shearing, quilting, woodworking, 
chicken barbecue. Open from 9 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. Admission, $1.50. Children, $1. 
Children under 5, free. 


Fair, Loon Mountain Recreation Area, 
Lincoln. New England artisans and live 
entertainment. Open daily from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 20 and 21 — Enfield Re- 
Craftemen Fair, Rte. 4, Hose 
Park, Enfield. Eighty exhibitors. Open 
both days from 9 am. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 
Aug. 20 through 28 — Annual 
Craft Fair Week, Old Meetinghouse, 
Rte. 127, Webster. Local craftspeople, 
and food. Open daily from 1 to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, free. 
Aug. 25 through 28 — Plymouth 
State Fair, Fairgrounds Rd., Rte. 93, 
exit 26, Plymouth. Events include mid- 
way, cattle, 4-H exhibits, horse and oxen 
pulls, entertainment, and demolition 
derby. Open daily from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Admission, $3. Children under 12, free. 


ber 
Sept. 1 through 5 — Hopkinton 
Fair, Rte. 127, Contoocook. Events 
include midway, horse and ox pulls, 
entertainment, food, exhibits, contests, 
and demolition derby. Open daily from 8 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission, $3. Children 
under 12, free. Sept. 2, Senior Citizens’ 
Day, $1. 
Sept. 3 and 4 — Lakes Region 
4th Annuai Fine Arts and Crafts 
Festival, Main St., Meredith. Display- 
ing the works of 80 New England artists 
and craftspeople, with craft demonstra- 
tions. Open both days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free. 
Sept. 9 through 11 — Fall Fest, 
Claremont Jr. High School and Ar- 
rowhead Ski Area, Claremont. Industry 
and trade show, helicopter rides, 
carnival, food pavilion, crafts, = 
z00, and entertainment. Open on Sept. 
from 5 to 10 p.m., and on Sept. 10 from 
noon to 10 p.m. Open on t. 11 from 
noon to 5 p.m. Admission, $1.50. Chil- 
dren, 50 cents. 
Sept. 9 through 11 — 
Oktoberfest, Gunstock, Rte. 11A, 
Gilford. Events include woodsmen's 








competition, horse exhibit, NH Bowman 
Association demonstration, and 
schuhplattler dancers. Open on Sept. 9 
from 6 to 10 p.m., and on Sept. 10 from 
noon to 4 p.m. and from 6 to 10 p.m. 
Open on Sept. 11 from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m 
Admission, $6. Children, $4. Limited 
seating for evening performances. Call 
(603) 293-4341 for ticket information. 
Sept. 9 through 11 — Riverfest 
°83, Arms Park, Amoskeag Millyard, 
Manchester. Events include a fiddler's 
contest, canoe race, NH Symphony 
concert and fireworks, arts and crafts, 
and fishing derby. Open on Sept. 9 from 
5 to 11 p.m., and on Sept. 10 from 11 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Open on Sept. 11 from 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, free. 

Sept. 15 through 25 — 
Rochester Fair, 72 Lafayette St. 
Rochester. This 108th annual 
agricultural fair includes harness racing, 
midway, parade, and crafts. Open daily 
from 10 a.m. to midnight. Admission, $3. 
Ages 12 through 18, $2. Children under 
12, free 


RHODE ISLAND 


June 
Through July 4 — Bristol 4th of 
July Celebration, Bristol. A variety of 
events including concerts, athletic 
events, drum and bugle competition, art 
show. Call (800) 556-2484 for infor- 
mation. Parade on July 4, the oldest 


(198th) and largest parade in the North- 


east. Parade begins at 10:30 am. 
Admission, free. 

June 18 — The Towers 100th 
Anniversary Celebration, Nar- 
ragansett. Carriage parade, Victorian 
lawn party, polo match, and band 
concert. Events begin with parade at 
1:30 p.m., band concert at 7 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

June 26 — Historical Society of 
Smithfield Strawberry Festival, 
Smith-Appleby House, Stillwater Rd., 
Smithfield. Old-fashioned strawberry 
shortcake, real whipped cream, and 
beverage. Open from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Admission, under $2. 


July 1 through 3 — 21st Annual 
Na Art Association 
Festival, Veterans Memorial Park, Nar- 
ragansett. Paintings, pen and ink 
sketches, photography, pottery, wood- 
working, jewelry, and ceramics. Open 
daily from 10 a.m. to dusk. Admission, 
free. 

July 4 — 56th Ancient and Hor- 
ribles Parade and Fourth of July 
Celebration, Chepachet. Features 


antique cars, floats, and bands. Parade 
ins at 4 p.m. Admission, free. 

4 — Holiday Celebration, 

Roger Williams Park, Providence. Annual 


event including band concert and fire- 
works. Concert begins at 7 p.m. at the 
Temple to Music. Admission, free. 

July 8 through 10 — 14th Annual 
South County Festival, 
Marina Park, Rte. 1, Wakefield. Clam- 
bake with steamers, lobsters, and 
chowder. Boat rides, Ferris wheel, and 
nightly entertainment. Open on July 8 
from 5 p.m. to midnight, and on July 9 
from 10 a.m. to midnight. Open on July 
10 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
free. 

July 9 and 10 — 22nd Annual 
Wickford Art Festival, Wickford 
Annual outdoor art show and sale 
featuring 250 exhibitors. Open both days 
from 10 a.m. to dusk. Admission, free. 
July 15 through 17 — Tri County 
4-H Fair, Rocky Hill Fairgrounds, 
Division Rd., off Rte. 2, East Greenwich. 
Entertainment, dairy, poultry, goat, 
sheep, and beef shows, tractor pull. 
Open on July 15 from 6 p.m. to midnight, 
and on July 16 and 17 from 8:30 a.m. to 
midnight. Admission, free. 

July 21 24 — 4-H Fair, 
Glen Park, Glen Rd., Portsmouth. Enter- 
tainment, music, dancing, animal 
babyland, pet, dairy, goat, and cattle 
shows, pony cart rides, tractor pull. 
Open on July 21 from 6 to 10 p.m., and 
on July 22 and 23 from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Open on July 24 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

July 22 through 24 — ACC Craft 
Fair, Newport Yachting Center, Ameri- 
ca's Cup Ave., Newport, High-quality 
handcrafts, ceramics, glass, leather, 
metal, jewelry. Open on July 22 and 23 
from noon to 9 p.m., and on July 24 from 
noon to 6 p.m. Admission, $4 daily, or $9 
for a 3 day pass. Children under 12, free. 
July 29 and 30 — of the 
Fleet Festival, Galilee. AAU Road 
Race, German beer fest. Blessing of the 
Fleet Ceremony by local bishops, and 
parade of boats decorated with flags 
and banners. Open on July 29 for road 
race and beer fest from 6 p.m. to 
midnight. Fleet ceremony on July 30 
beginning at noon. Admission, free. 
July 29 through 31 — Annual 
Newport Outdoor Art Festival, 
Touro Park and Eisenhower Park, New- 
port. Exhibits include painting, 
sculpture, photography, graphics, and 
mixed media. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 
dusk. Admission, free. 

July 30 — East Greenwich Sum- 
mer Festival ’63, Main St. East 
Greenwich. Crafts, food vendors, music 
including German band and bluegrass. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Lobster boil 
at Academy Field from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m 
Admission, free. 

July 30 and 31 — Bristol County 
Fair, Kickemuit Grange, Child St., 
Warren. 4-H exhibits, needlework, baked 
goods, crafts, and bands. Open on July 





30 from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on July 
31 from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, 
free. 

July 30 and 31 — Wakefield 
Rotary South County Hot Air 
Balioon Festival, University of 
Rhode Island, Turf Farm, Rte. 138, 
Kingston. Balloon launchings, motorized 
hang gliders, kite demonstrations, radio- 
controlied airplanes, and karate exhi- 
bition. Balloon liftoffs on both days at 7 
a.m. and 6 p.m. All other activities from 3 
to 6:30 p.m. Admission, $2. 


August 

Aug. 2 through 8 — Rocky Hill 
State Fair and Expo, Fairgrounds, 
Division Rd., off Rte. 2, East Greenwich. 
4-H, livestock, poultry, flower and vege- 
table exhibits, circus acts, rodeo. Open 
daily from 10 a.m. to midnight. Ad- 
mission, free. 

Aug. 4 through 7 — 9th Annual 
Conanicut island Art Associa- 
tion Art Show, Recreation Center, 
Conanicus Ave., Jamestown. Conanicut 
Island artists festival featuring paintings 
in all media, and sculpture as well. Open 
daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 


free. 

Aug. § through 7 — Nar- 
Heritage Days, Veterans 

Memorial Park, Ocean Rd., Nar- 


ragansett. Food, crafts, rides, and night- 
ly entertainment. Open daily from 10 
a.m. to dusk. Admission, free. 

Aug. 6 — 111th Annual Lawn 
Party and Auction, St. Mary's 
Episcopal Church, 324 East Main Rd., 
Rte. 138, Portsmouth. Old-fashioned 
country auction with crafts, hay rides, 
miniature golf, midway, games, white 
elephants, and box supper. Open from 
11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 

Aug. 6 and 7 — American indian 
Federation Annual Pow-Wow, 'n- 
dian Hall, King St., off Rte. 102, Lafayette 
Village, North Kingstown. Featues indian 
dancing, and arts and crafts. Open both 
days from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 
free. 

Aug. 6 and 7 — Burriliville Arts 
and Crafts Festival, 

Grounds, Harrisville. Arts, crafts, and 
entertainment including jazz, German 
band, barbershop quartet, clowns, and 
animal balloon making. Open both days 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 7 — 9th Annual Blessing of 
the Animals, Farm, Colt 
State Park, Bristol. Local residents bring 
animals for traditional blessing by priest. 
Open from 2 to 3 p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 13 and 14 — Conanicut 
island Craft Show, Recreation Cen- 
ter, Conanicus Ave., Jamestown. Hand 
crafts including jewelry, pottery, wood- 
working, furniture, and rugs. Open both 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
free. 


Aug. 13 and 14 — 
Tribe Meeting, indian 
Day, and Pow-Wow, indian Church, 
off Rte. 2, Charlestown. Dancing rituals 
and performances in full Indian costume 
Open both days from noon to 5 p.m 
Church service on Aug. 14 at 10:30 a.m 
Admission, free. 
Aug. 17 — Greenbean 
Festival, Dovecrest, 
Summit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter 
Sponsored by the Tomaquag Indian 
Memorial Museum. Events include Indian 
dances, arts and crafts, food, storytell- 
ing, legends, and games. Open from 
noon to 5 p.m. Admission, free 
Aug. 20 and 21 — Medieval 
Renaissance Faire, Cumberiand 
Monastery, Diamond Hill Rd., 
Cumberland. The Cumberland Company 
for the Performing Arts present a pag- 
eant with music, food, and period 
costumes. Open both days from 8 a.m. 
to dusk. Admission, free. 
Aug. 21 — Annual Glocester 
Day, Main St., Chepachet 
Antiques, arts and crafts, fiddiers, and 
refreshments. Admission, free 


Aug. 27 and 28 — Eastern Rhode 
island Cooperative Extension 
Craft Fair, Touro Park, Belleview, 
Newport. Handmade crafts including 
jewelry, sculpture, woodworking, and 
pottery. Open both days from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, free 


September 
Sept.3: ough 5 — 26th Annual 
RI Tur vurnament, Galilee. Fish- 


ing contes! for prizes. Open daily from 6 
a.m. to dusk. Spectator admission, free 
Sept. 5 — 53rd Annual 

Valley Grange Clambake, Moosup 


‘Valley Rd., Foster. Old-fashioned clam- 


bake with chowder, clamcakes, steam- 
ers, sweet corn, and dessert Seatings at 
noon and 2 p.m. Admission un- 
determined at press time. Call (401) 
397-7695 for information and reserva- 
tions. 

Sept. 10 — Annual Chepachet 
Grange Country Fair and Auc- 
tion, Victory Highway, Rte. 102, 
Chepachet. Food, country store, flower 
and craft exhibits, chicken barbecue, 
dog show, games, and auction. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Admission, free 
Sept. 24 and 25 — 10th Annual 
Harvest Fair, hall Farm, Colt 
St. Park, Bristol. Eighteenth-century 
working farm with animals, sheep shear- 
ing, food, and crafts. Open both days 
from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 


VERMONT 


June 
June 24, 25, and 26 — inter- 
national Weekend Fair, Fair- 
Continued on page 14 
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grounds, Rutland. Festivities begin with 
a masked bail on June 24 from 9 p.m. to 
1 a.m., at Pittsford Town Hall. Other 
features include international exhibits, 
food, demonstrations, crafts, entertain- 
ment, a flea market, rides, and antique 
cars. Open on June 25 from noon to 10 
p.m., and on June 26 from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission to ball, $8. Admission on 
June 25 and 26, $2. Children under 12, 
50 cents. 

June 25 — Midsummer Festival, 
on the Green, Vermont College, 
Montpelier. Music and art festival, with 
Indian tribal dances, fiddling, old-time 
country music, basket-making, and a 
concert at 7 p.m. Open from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Admission for festival and 
concert, $10. Admission for festival only, 
$7. Admission for concert only, $7 


SUNTANNING CENTER 


in 6 visits for only 


Children, $7 for festival and concert; $5 
for festival or concert only 

June 24, 25, and 26 — Quechee 
Hot-Air Balloon Festival, Quechee 
Village Green, Quechee. Twelve hot-air 
balloons ascend daily at sunrise and 
sunset, wind and weather conditions 
permitting. Also featuring crafts, sky 
diving, lumberjacking, a children’s fish- 
ing derby, a horseshoe tournament, and 
a tug-o’-war across the Ottauquechee 
River. Open on June 24 from 4 p.m. to 
dusk, and on June 25 from 6 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Open on June 26 from 6 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $1. Children, 50 cents. 
June 24 and 25 — Summer 
Soistice Celebration, downtown 
Montpelier. Features parade, street 
dance, crafts, food, and children's 
events. Rain or shine. Open both days 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission to 





We guarantee a beautiful tan 
* $29.00 =¢ 


“TAN DON’T BURN” 


ALLSTON 
196 Harvard Ave., 2nd floor at Comm. Ave., 782-5050 






























The Gay Dating Service 


A discreet and personalized alternative 
to the established gay scene. If you wish 
to meet other like-minded gay men and 
lesbians, send $1.00 (postage and 
handling), for application. Our future 
plans involve many exciting events, 
including an October Bahama cruise. 
Why not be a part of it. 


PARTNERS, INC. 


Suite 400, Dept. P 
437 Boylston St. 
Boston, MA 02116 
617-424-9811 


Justin... our newest 
sleeper is a stylish 84” 

camel back with roll arm. 
Available in a decorative 
mini-print — your choice of subtle 
mauve, or classic navy. Only $499. 
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most events, free 


July 
July 1 through 4 — 30th Annual 
Country A-Fair, Recreation Field, 
Bristol. Features circus, parade, games, 
midway, entertainment, and fireworks 
Open on July 1 from 6 to 11 p.m.. Open 
on July 2 and 3 from 1 to 11 p.m., and on 
July 4 from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission 
on July 1 through 3, $1.50 for afternoon 
and evening, and $1 for evening only 
Admission on July 4, $2. Children under 
12, free 
July 2 and 3 — Burklyn Summer 
Fair of Vermont Arts and Crafts, 
Burke Mountain Base Lodge, East 
Burke. Annual event with arts and crafts 
from all over the state. Open both days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 
July 2 and 3 — Woodstock 
Community Summer Festival 
and Annual Craftsmen’s Fair, the 
Village Green, Woodstock. Includes craft 
fair with 55 exhibitors, concerts, mime, 
storytelling, a circus, and fireworks. 
Open on July 2 from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on July 3 from 10 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Admission for most events, free. 
July 3 and 4 — July Fourth 
Celebration, Elks Club, Country Club 
Road, Montpelier. Includes vendors, 
games, a barbecue, and fireworks. Open 
both days from 10 am. to 10 p.m. 
Admission, free 
July 16, 17, and 18 — Annual 
Quilt Show and Sale, Norwich 
University Campus, Rte. 12, Northfield 
Festivities begin with champagne 
preview and slide show July 15 from 7:30 
to 10:00 p.m., admission, $5. Preview is 
followed by three-day show and sale, 
featuring display of over 80 antique 
quilts and more than 100 contest quilts. 
Quilts and quilting tools and materials 
will be on sale. Open on July 16 from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m., and on July 17 from 10 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Open July 18 from 10 a.m 
to 5 p.m. Admission, free 
July 21 through 24 — Connecti- 
cut Valley Fair, Fairgrounds, Brad- 
ford. Old-time country fair with midway, 
horse and ox pulling, livestock, 
agricultural exhibits, and entertainment 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to midnight 
Admission on July 21 through 23, $2.50 
Admission on July 24, $3.50. Senior 
citizens and children, free. Free parking 
July 23 — Windsor County Field 
Days, Barlow's Field, Springfield. Out- 
door country fair with pony pull, 4-H 
horse show, dairy show, and agriculture 
exhibits. Machinery dealers on hand, 
plus crafts and a chicken barbecue. A 
small parade begins at 1 p.m. Open from 
10 am. to 4 p.m. Admission, $1.50. 
Children under 12, 75 cents. 
July 23, 24, and 25 — Irish 
Festival, Fairgrounds, Essex Junction 
Irish music, dancing, crafts, and food 
Open all three days from 11 a.m. to 
midnight. Admission, $2. Senior citizens, 
$1. Children under 12, free. 
July 24 through 31 — 25th An- 
nual Summer Festival, Village 
Green, Swanton. Features approximate- 
ly 20 bands, fireworks July 24, rides, 
concerts, an auction, street dancing, 
arts and crafts, and a huge 25th 
anniversary cake. Open from 1 to 10 p.m. 
Admission, free. 
July 28 and 29 — 3ist Annual 
Cracker Barre! Bazaar, on the 
Common, Newburg. Includes arts and 
crafts, antique shows, a church supper, 
and the 16th Annual Old-Time Fiddler's 
Contest, July 29 at 8 p.m. Open on July 
28 from 10 a.m. to dusk, and on July 29 
from 10 a.m. to midnight. Admission to 
fiddler's contest, $3. Most other events, 
free. 
July 30 and 31 — Glover 
Bicentennial Weekend, Glover Vil- 
lage. Town celebrates its 200th birthday 
with parade, crafts, horse show, woods- 
men's contest, and performance by the 









Open Sundays 
contemporary furnishings. 


Bread and Puppet Theater. On July 31 at 
11 a.m. there will be an old-time church 
service in the West Glover Church, 
followed by a basket picnic lunch at 
noon, at the Parker Lake Settlement. On 
July 31, at 8 p.m., The Old Peabody Pew 
will be performed in the West Glover 
Church. Festival open from 9 a.m. to 
dusk both days. Admission, free. 


August 

Aug. 5, 6, and 7 — Fourth Annual 
South Vermont Craft Fair, Recrea- 
tion Area, Rte. 30, Manchester. Featur- 
ing 120 juried New England exhibitors. 
Also, entertainment, food, and music. 
Rain or shine. Open on Aug. 5 from noon 
to 6 p.m., and on Aug. 6 from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Open on Aug. 7 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2. Children under 16, 
free. 
Aug. 5 through 14 — 20th Annual 
Art on the Mountain, Haystack Base 
Lodge, Wilmington. Juried art and craft 
exhibit and sale, with approximately 160 
exhibitors. Paintings, weavings, stained 
glass, and more. Open daily from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 
13, free. 
Aug. 6 — 26th Annual Orieans 
County Arts and Crafts Fair, 
Roaring Brook Park, off I-91, Barton. All- 
indoor fair includes juried art show, 
refreshments, and a door prize. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 6 through 13 — Folk Festi- 
val and Handmade Musical in- 
strument Exhibit, various locations, 
Woodstock, (802) 457-3555. The theme 
of this festival is women in folk music 
Concerts, contra-dancing, demonstra- 
tions, and exhibits will go on throughout 
the week. Call for list of events, loca- 
tions, and admission fees 
Aug. 10 through 13 — Addison 
County Fair and Field Days, Rte 
17, New Haven. Agricultural fair with 
tractor, oxen, horse, and pony pulls, a 
draft horse show, a midway, games, and 
entertainment. Open daily from 6 a.m. to 
midnight. Admission, $3.75 (including 
parking). Children under 12, free. 
Aug. 17 through 21 — Orleans 
County Fair, Roaring Brook Park, off 
1-91, Barton. Agricultural fair with har- 
ness racing, midway, tractor pull, tractor 
rodeo, horse show, and entertainment. 
Open daily from 9 am. to 11 p.m 
Admission, $3. Children under 13, free. 
Aug. 19, 20, and 21 — Second 
Annual Church Street Festival of 
the Arts, ice Rink, Stowe. Over 100 
craftspeople. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free. 
Aug. 25 through 28 — Caledonia 
County Fair, Mountain View Park, 
Lyndonville. Features horse and pony 
shows, harness racing, agricultural 
exhibits, arts and crafts, midway, and 
entertainment. Open daily from 7 a.m. to 
midnight. Admission, $2.50. Children 
under 13, free. Free parking. 
Aug. 26, 27, and 28 — Deerfield 
Valiey Farmer’s Day Exhibition, 
Fairgrounds, Wilmington. Old-fashioned 
agricultural fair with power saw and 
cross-cut saw contests, horse and pony 
pulls, cattle judging, midway, demolition 
derby, and a nature and farm photogra- 
phy contest. Open on Aug. 26 from 2 to 
11 p.m., and on Aug. 27th from 8 a.m. to 
4 p.m. On Aug. 28, only the midway and 
demolition derby are open, from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Admission on Aug. 26 and 27, 
$2. Admission on Aug. 28, $3. Children 
under 12, free on Aug. 26 and 27; $1 on 
Aug. 28. Parking, $1. 
Aug. 29 through Sept. 5 — 

Valley Exposition, 


Fairgrounds, Essex Junction. Country 
fair with agricultural exhibits, livestock, 
harness racing, midway, and entertain- 
ment. Open daily from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Children 13 to 17, 
$1.50. Under 13, 50 cents on Aug. 29, 
Aug. 31, Sept. 2, and Sept. 5. Under 13, 
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97 Mass. Ave. (corner of Newbury St.) Boston 536-4421 
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free on Aug. 30, Sept. 1, and Sept. 3. 


September 
Sept. 3 through 11 — Vermont 
State Fair, Fairgrounds, Rutland 
Agricultural fair with tractor, horse, and 
pony pulling, rodeo, demolition derby, 
and harness racing. Open daily from 11 
a.m. to midnight. Admission, $3. Chil- 
dren under 13, 25 cents. Admission on 
Sept. 11, free 
Sept. 11 through Oct. 10 — 20th 
Annual Stratton Arts Festival, 
Stratton Mountain Base Lodge, Stratton 
Mountain. Multimedia festival with art 
show, music and dance performances, 
craft demonstrations, and an art show 
with 300 Vermont exhibitors. Art show is 
week-long — demonstrations and per- 
formances are on weekends only. Open 
daily from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1 during the week, $2 on weekends. 
Children, 50 cents. 
Sept. 15 through 18 — Tun- 
bridge World’s Fair, Fairgrounds, 
Tunbridge. Agricultural fair with exhibits, 
midway, oxen and horse pulling, and 
fiddier's contest. Open daily from 8 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. Admission on Sept. 15 and 18, 
$3. Admission on Sept. 16 and 17, $3.50. 
Children under 12, $1.50 on Sept. 16, 17, 
and 18. Under 12, free on Sept. 15. 
Sept. 17, 18, 24, and 25 — 
Oktoberfest, ice Rink, Stowe. Ger- 
man festival in rink converted to German 
village. Features refreshments, music, 
dancing, crafts, and oompah bands 
Open all four days from noon to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $1 


Saints be praised 


NORTH END 
FESTIVALS 


Another summer, another parade of 
saints around the already traffic-plagued 
North End. If you're not familiar with 
these festivals and you've been living in 
Boston, you certainly haven't been 
paying attention. But in case you're new 
in town, here's what goes down 
Absolutely everybody who lives in the 
(predominantly Italian-American) North 
End crowds into the neighborhood's 
narrow streets — eating fried dough and 
sausages, buying little plastic curiosities 
and inflatable plastic animals on sticks 
for their kids, riding miniature amuse- 
ment-park things that would scare any 
normal adult to death, listening to music, 
and talking with their neighbors. On top 
of that a lot of Anglos from the suburbs 
and such come in and further crowd up 
the place. The highlight of the day for 
one and all is when a lot of the North End 
natives form a more-or-less organized 
parade led by a chosen few carrying a 
statue of the designated saint du jour, 
and go marching in (and out) of those 
narrow streets. Most festivals start on 
Fri. at about 6 p.m., and continue on Sat. 
and Sun. from about 1 p.m. The official 
closing time for each festival is 11 p.m. 
but they seldom even announce who 
won the raffle before midnight. 

Alas, these celebrations are literally 
movable feasts, and this year we were 
unable to confirm dates for three of the 
annual galas. We think the Feast of St. 
Agrippina will be held either July 22, 23, 
and 24, or August 5, 6, and 7. But that 
could change. And all we can say in 
regard to the Feast of St. Rosalie is that 
it very likely could happen on August 26, 
27, and 28. Likewise, the Feast of St. 
Anthony and St. Lucy is likely to take 
place on September 2, 3, and 4. But any 
of those could be shifted around before 
the saints finally come marching in. 





July 8, 9, and 10 — Feast of 
Madonna della Grazia, Endicott St 
In commemoration of a big rainstorm in 
San Sossio, after which things didn't 
turn out as badly as everyone had 
feared. The reprieve was attributed to 
Our Lady of Grace; the rainstorm was 
not. 

July 15, 16, and 17 — Feast of 
$t. Rocco, Thacher and N. Margin Sts. 
St. Rocco's story, set in 13th-century 
France, is a riches-to-rags story not 
unlike the Buddha's. St. Rocco lived and 
ministered to the sick during a time of 
plague; now he's invoked against con- 
tagious diseases. 

July 29, 30, and 31 — Feast of 
St. Joseph, Hanover and Battery Sts. 
For Jesus's stepfather, patron saint of 
tradesmen, families, the poor, the aged, 
and the dying. 

July 22, 23, and 24, or Aug. 5, 6, 
and 7 — Feast of St. Agrippina, 
(dates unconfirmed at press time.) 
Hanover and Battery Sts. The men who 
carry the statue of this third-century 
virgin martyr have a tug-of-war and then 
make Aggie dance, at the Four Corners 
(the Hanover and Battery intersection), 
early Sun. evening. Agrippina is not the 
patron saint of disco, as you might 
suppose, but rather is reputed to 
intercede against evil spirits, leprosy, 
and thunderstorms. 

Aug. 12, 13, and 14 — Feast of 
Madonna delia Cava, Hanover and 
Battery Sts. Our Lady of the Cave is a 
relative newcomer to the North End, this 
being her 19th feast. The statue involved 
represents a statue found in a cave by a 
boy who dreamed he'd find a statue in a 


cave. 
Aug. 18 through 21 — Feast of 
La Madonna de! Soccorso, North 
and Lewis Sts: A big festival. Also known 
as the Fisherman's Feast, it features a 
girl dressed up as an angel “flying” (on 
cables) from a second-story baicony 
across the street to the Madonna's 
statue. She then recites a poem in Italian 








Aug. 26, 27, and 28 — Feast of 
St. Rosalie, (dates unconfirmed at 
press time) North St. St. Rosalie, a 12th- 
century virgin martyr, was made princi- 
pal patron saint of Palermo when a 
threatened outbreak of plague failed to 
materialize after her bones were found in 
a cave 
Aug. 2, 3, and 4 — Feast of St. 
Anthony and St. Lucy, (date uncon- 
firmed at press time) Endicott St. A very 
big festival. These saints lived nine 
centuries and the length of Italy apart. 
But St. Anthony is popuiarly invoked to 
help find lost articles, and St. Lucy is the 
patron saint of those with eye trouble, so 
maybe the combination makes sense 
after all 


The need to know 


INFORMATION 


| eS RN SUE USE RN ES Sk 
Ask a silly question and you'll get a civil 
answer at most of the numbers below. 
Common summertime queries are the 
stock in trade for some of these 
organizations, many keep stacks of 
brochures, and in most cases, those who 
can't answer your question can refer you 
to someone who can. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
American Youth Hostels. Re- 
corded message about trips and mem- 
bership, 731-5430. 

Appalachian Mountain Club. 
Answers questions on camping, biking, 
hiking, outdoor activities, and trips, 
throughout New England. Also has 
guidebooks. Call 523-0636. 

Coast Guard. For boating search and 
rescue Calls and referrals. 

— Boston area, 223-3644. 

— Cape Ann area, 283-0704. 

— Cape Cod area, 829-8210. 

Cape Cod National Seashore 

— Headquarters. For brochures and 
general information, 349-3785. 
—Province Lands visitors’ center. 
Provincetown-area_ information, 
487-1256. 

— Salt Pond visitors’ center. Eastham- 
and-Wellfieet-area information, 
255-3421. 

Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

— Department of Commerce and De- 
velopment. Connecting all departments, 
727-3221. For tourism information, call 
the Tourism Division, 727-3201. 

— Department of Fisheries, Wildlife, and 
Recreational Vehicles. For information 
on hunting and fishing, call the Fisheries 
and Wildlife Division, 727-3151. For 
information on saltwater licensing, call 
the Ocean Fish and Shellfish Division, 
727-3193. For registration of boats and 
recreational vehicles, call the Marine and 
Recreational Division, 727-3900. 
Greater Boston Convention and 
Tourist Bureau. Recorded message, 
267-6446. Further questions, 536-4100. 
Logan Airport information. 
Massport, connecting all areas, 
482-2930. If you want to be connected to 
the information booths at Logan, ask for 
ext. 442 or 503. 

Massachusetts Chambers of 
Commerce. 


— Berkshire Hills Conference. Tourist 
information on the Berkshires, (413) 
443-9186 or -9187. 

— Bristol Country Development Council. 
Tourist information for Southeastern 
Massachusetts, 997-1250. 

— Cape Ann Chamber of Commerce. 
Tourist information on Rockport, 
Gloucester, Marblehead, etc., 283-1601. 
— Capé Cod Chamber of Commerce. 
Tourist information on the Cape, 
362-3225. 

— Franklin County Chamber of Com- 
merce. Tourist information for west- 
central Massachusetts, (413) 773-5463. 
— Greater Springfield Convention and 
Tourist Bureau. Tourist information for 
the greater Springfield area, (413) 
734-4959 

— Martha's Vineyard Chamber of Com- 
merce. Tourist information for the 
Vineyard, 693-0085 

— Nantucket Island Chamber of Com- 
merce. Tourist information for Nan- 
tucket, 228-1700 

— Norfolk County Development and 
Tourist Council. Tourist information for 
the area between Boston and Plymouth, 
328-1776 

— North of Boston Tourist Council. 
Information for tourists heading north of 
Boston, 532-1449. 

— Pioneer Valley Association. Tourist 
information for Western Massachusetts, 
including Hampton, Hampshire, and 
Franklin Counties, (413) 586-0321 

— Plymouth County Development Coun- 
cil. Tourist information for Plymouth 
County, 826-3136. 

— Worcester Area Convention and 
Visitors’ Bureau. Tourist information for 
the lucky souls gong. to the greater 
Worcester area, 753-2924. 
Massachusetts Campground 
Owners’ Association. Private 
campground information, 248-7017. 
MBTA information Center. 
Answers public-transportation inquiries, 
assuming you can make it past ‘‘hold."’ 
On weekdays from 6:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
call 722-3200. On weekdays from 6 to 
10:30 p.m. and on weekends, call 
722-5657, which may or may not be 
answered. For a recorded message of 
service conditions, 722-5050. If you don't 
have a dime, it's safe to assume that all 
trains are crowded, late, and disabled. 
Metropolitan District Com- 
mission (MDC). 

— Recreation administration. Live from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., recorded message after 
hours, 727-5250 

— Public information. For news of the 
MDC's non-recreational components, in- 


cluding the zoos, golf courses, and 
beaches. Live from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
recorded message after hours, 
727-5215. 

National Park Service. Answers 
questions and sends literature on US 
National Parks, 223-0058. The Visitors’ 
Center offers help for Boston tourists, 
plus some help on tourism anywhere in 
New England, 242-5642 

Sierra Club. Offers environmental 
action news, plus some outdoor trips 
and recreational activities, 227-5339 
Voice of Audubon. Recorded 
message for birdwatchers, 259-8805 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Campground Own- 
ers’ Association. Private-camp- 


ground referrals and information, (203) 
684-7805 or -2635. 

Mystic and Shoreline Visitor In- 
formation Center. Answers ques- 
tions about accommodations and points 
of interest in New England, specializing 
in Connecticut, (203) 536-1641. 

State of Connecticut. 

— Department of Economic Develop- 
ment. To receive tourism information by 
mail, call (800) 243-1685 (out-of-state), or 
(800) 842-7492 (within Connecticut). 
Further questions, call (203) 566-3948. 
— Department of Environmental Protec- 
tion, division of state parks and recrea- 
tion areas, (203) 566-2304. 


MAINE 
Maine Campground Owners’ As- 
sociation. Private-campground refer- 
rals and information, (207) 782-5874. 
State of Maine. 
— Department of Conservation, bureau 
of parks and recreation. Answers ques- 
tions on state parks, memorials, the 
Allagash wilderness waterway, and 
boat-launch sites, (207) 289-3821. 
— Maine Publicity Bureau. Offers events 
and touring information, (207) 289-2423. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mount Washington Valley 


Chamber of Commerce. (603) 
356-3171. 

New Ha Ca 
Owners’ Association. Private 
campground referrals and information, 
(603) 880-1471, 


State of New Hampshire. Division 
of Economic Development, office of 
vacation travel, (603) 271-2343 or -2666. 
Recorded message on summer events, 
(800) 258-3608 (out-of-state) or (603) 
224-2525 (within New Hampshire). 
White Mountain Attractions As- 
sociation. (603) 745-8720. 


RHODE ISLAND 
State of Rhode Isiand. Department 
of Economic Development, tourist 
promotion division. Answers all kinds of 
tourists’ queries, Mon. through Fri. from 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., (800) 556-2484 
(out-of-state) or (401) 277-2601 (within 
Rhode Island). 


VERMONT 
Green Mountain National Forest. 
(802) 775-2579. 
State of Vermont. 
— Department of Forests, Parks, and 
Recreation, division of parks and recrea- 
tion, (802) 828-3375. For information on 
events, historical sites, etc., call t 
Travel Division, (802) 828-3236. 
— Vermont State Chamber of Com- 
merce. For information on just about 
anything happening in Vermont and 
referrals to other chambers of com- 
merce, (802) 223-3443. : 


Cell structures 
ALAA ED EDR STA et ESN 


JAILS 


Most visits to jail are of the involuntary 
variety. However, listed here are some 
scenic old confines that invite innocent 
visitors. And, better yet, once you've had 
your fill, you can just walk out. 


Lincoin County Museum and Old 
Jail, Federal St., Wiscasset, Maine, 
(207) 882-6817. Old granite jail and the 
jail-keeper’s house. Historic memo- 
rabilia, tools, and stuff like that are on 
display. Open during July and Aug., 
Tues. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $1. Children 5 through 
12, 50 cents. Under 5, free 

Old Gaol, Vestal St., Nantucket, Mass.., 
228-1894. This 17th-century jail, property 
of the Nantucket Historical Association, 
is complete with stocks and pillories. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

Old Gaol Museum, York St. at 
Lindsay Rd. York, Maine, (207) 
363-3872. This former prison, built in 
1720, is one of the oldest English public 
buildings in North America. Walls. are 
three feet thick. Guided tours of 
dungeons, cells (including debtors’ 
cells), and restored four-room jailer's 
quarters. Early cooking and tailoring 
techniques demonstrated. Open 
through Labor Day, Mon. through Sat. 
from 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1:30 to 5 p.m. Open on weekends 
only after Labor Day. Admission, $1.50. 
Children 6 through 16, 50 cents. Under 6, 
free. 

Old Newgate Prison and 

Mine, Newgate Rd., off Rte. 20, East 
Granby, Conn., (203) 566-3005. Ameri- 
ca's first chartered copper mine (in 1707) 
served as a prison during the American 
Revolution. It was closed in 1827 be- 
cause the prisoners kept digging their 
way out. Bring a sweater. Open Wed 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m 
Admission, $1.75. Senior citizens, $1 
Children 6 through 16, 75 cents. Under 6, 
free 


Olid Tolland Jail Museum, 52 





Tolland Greene, Tolland, Conn. Built in 
1856, the jail contains the Tolland H 
Historical Society's collection of 
furniture, farm tools, early manufactured 
productions, and indian artifacts. Open 
on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, free 
Old Washington County Jail, 1348 
Kingstown Rd. (Rte. 138), South King- 
stown (Kingston), Ri, (401) 783-1328 
Built in 1792, the structure contains old 
jail cells and period rooms. Changing 
exhibits depict life in South County 
during the past 300 years. Headquarters 
of the Pettaquamscutt Historical Socie 
ty. Open Tues., Thurs., and Sat. from 1 to 
4 p.m. Donations requested 


Off the shelves 
RELOAD EES NSE AR ER CEREAL 


LIBRARIES 


ooheatememnenenentdlimentinniertesennd einntimentnaneiehimenninmmebemmenatimneememall 
Having perhaps spent a winter bar- 
ricaded in some dusty carrel, you may 
think that the last place you want to 
spend a summer's hour is in a library 
Well reading isn't everything. Boston- 
area libraries offer summer activities of a 
less passive and solitary nature. Check 
them out 


Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston, 536-5400. Special sum- 
mer programs at the main library and its 
branches include historical and art 
exhibits, lectures, festivals, and films. 
Children's events include reading clubs, 
story hours, and movies. The library has 
25 branches. 

Boston — North End Branch, 25 
Parmenter St., 227-8135. 

— South End Branch, 685 Tremont St., 
536-8241. 

— West End Branch, 151 Cambridge St., 
523-3957. 

Brighton — Brighton Branch, 40 
Academy Hill Rd., 782-6032. 

— Faneuil Branch, 419 Faneuil St., 
782-6705. 

Charlestown — Charlestown Branch, 
179 Main St., 242-1248. 

Dorchester — Adams Street Branch, 
690 Adams St., 436-6900. 

— Codman Square Branch, 690 Wash- 
ington St., 436-8214 

— Fields Corner Branch, 1520 
Dorchester Ave., 436-2155. 

— Lower Mills Branch, 1110 Washington 
St., corner of Richmond St., 298-7841 

— Mattapan Branch, 10 Hazleton St., 
298-9218. 

— Uphams Corner Branch, 500 Colum- 
bia Rd:, corner of Bird St., 265-0139. 
East Boston — East Boston Branch, 276 
Meridian St., 569-0271. 

— Orient Heights Branch, 18 Barnes 
Ave., 567-2516. 

Hyde Park — Hyde Park Branch, 35 
Harvard Ave., corner of Winthrop St., 
361-2524. 

Jamaica Plain — Connolly Branch, 433 
Centre St., 522-1960. 

— Jamaica Plain Branch, 12 Sedgwick 
St., corner of South St., 524-2053. 
Roxbury — Dudley Branch, 65 Warren 
St., 442-6186. 

— Egleston Square Branch, 2044 Co- 
lumbus Ave., 445-4340. 

— Grove Hall Branch, 5 Crawford St., 
427-3337. 

— Parker Hill Branch, 1497 Tremont St., 
427-3820. 

South Boston — South Boston Branch, 
646 East Broadway, 268-0180. 

— Washington Village Branch, 1226 
Columbia Rd., 269-7239. 

West Roxbury — Roslindale Branch, 
4238 Washington St., 323-2343. 

— West Roxbury Branch, 1961 Centre 
St., 325-3147. 

Brookline Public Libraries, 
Brookline Main Library, 361 Washington 
St., 734-0100. Special summer programs 
at the main library and its branches 
include senior cinema on Thurs. nights, 
children's films on Thurs. at 3 p.m., story 
hour for children 3 through 5 on Tues. at 
3 p.m., and films for older children. The 
library has two branches 

— Coolidge Corner Branch, 31 Pleasant 
St., 277-0579. 

— Putterham Branch, 959 West Roxbury 
Parkway, 469-0750. 

Cambridge Public Libraries, Cam- 
bri Main Library, 449 Broadway, 
498- . Outside summer jazz and 
gospel concerts on Fri. evening at main 
library. Special children's programs at 
main library and at its branches include 
“Choose Your Own Adventure” reading 
program, plus films, field trips, and 
storytelling. Also free evening films. The 
library has six branches 

— Central Square Branch, 45 Pearl St., 
498-9081 

— East Cambridge Branch, 66 Sixth St., 
498-9081 

— Field Branch, in the Harrington 
School, Cambridge St., 498-9082 

— Observatory Hill Branch, 178 Huron 
Ave., 498-9085. 

— Mount Auburn Branch, 46 Aberdeen 
Ave., 498-9085. 

— North Cambridge Branch, 70 Rindge 
Ave., 498-9086. 

Newton Free Libraries, Newton 
Main Libary, 414 Centre St., Newton 
Corner, 552-7145. Photography, portrait, 
and pottery exhibits at main library. 
Special programs at the main library and 
its branches include feature films on 
Wed. at 7:15 p.m., summer reading 
program for children, and Dial-a-story at 
552-7148. The library has 10 branches. 
— Auburndale Branch, 375 Auburn St., 
552-7158. 

— Highland Branch, 30 Hartford St., 
552-7160 

— Lower Falls Branch, 545 Grove St 
552-7161 

— Nonantum Branch 
552-7161 

— Newton Centre Branch, 1294 Centre 
St.. Newton Centre, 552-7159 

— Newtonville Branch, 345 Wainut St.. 
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Newtonville, 552-7162. 

— Oak Hill Park Branch, Stein Circle, 
552-7164 

— Upper Falls Branch, 9 High St., 
552-7165 

— Waban Branch, 
552-7166 

— West Newton Branch, 492 Waltham 
St., 552-7167 

Somerville Public Libraries, Som- 
erville Central Library, 79 Highland Ave., 
623-5000. Special summer programs at 
the main library and at its branches 
include free films based on plays, travel 
films for senior citizens, and children’s 
activities such as the ‘Cool Cooking 
program, Book Stalk Reading Club, and 
children’s films. The library has two 
branches 

— East Somerville Branch 
way, 776-1118 

— West Somerville Branch, 40 College 
Ave., 625-1985 


Wild things 
NATURE 


Seems like every time you turn around, 
things get more crowded. They make 
you share your office; your mother has 
moved in for a few months while she and 
Dad work out the details of their divorce; 
the cat just had kittens under the guest- 
room bed; your boss made you join a car 
pool so now when you drive to work 
you've got six people in a Honda. Don't 
you ever want to scream, ‘'Get out of my 
way! Give me room to breathe!''? No- 
body's going to move an inch for that 
kind of stuff. You want room of your own, 
you've got to go find it. Leave the 
population centers behind and strike out 
into the wide open spaces with all the 
other refugees from congestion. Then if 
someone gets in your way you have 
room to move on, like Daniel Boone. 

This listing is designed for those of 
you who want to spend the day mingling 
with nature. It comprises wildlife sanc- 
tuaries, nature centers, conservation 
areas, and state and federal parks and 
forests open for day use but not 
camping. For additional wide-open rec- 
reation areas, see the parks and forests 
listed under ‘‘Camping,” all of which 
you're welcome to visit even if you don't 
care to spend the night. 

For more information on National 
Wildlife Refuges in New England, write 
the Department of the Interior, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, One Gateway Center, 
Suite 700, Newton Corner, Mass. 02158, 
or call 965-5100, ext. 222. 


1608 Beacon St., 


115 Broad- 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts manages more than 120 
state parks and forests. Those included 
in the listings below have no camping 
facilities. See the listings under ‘‘Camp- 
ing" for the rest. Massachusetts state 
parks are open seven days a week, and 
day-use hours are from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m 
The day-use fee is $3 per car. In state- 
managed areas, pets must be on a leash 
and are not allowed at all in bathing 
areas. For more information on Massa- 
chusetts state parks and forests, includ- 
ing free maps, write the Department of 
Environmental Management, Division of 
Forests and Parks, 100 Cambridge St., 
Boston 02202, or call 727-3180 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society 
maintains staffed and unstaffed wildlife 
sancturaries and nature centers 
throughout the Commonwealth. The 
staffed areas offer nature programs and 
guided walks. Audubon-run areas are 
closed on Mondays, and prohibit hunt- 
ing, dogs, alcohol, collecting (c'mon, 
take that frog out of your pocket, kid), 
and fires. For more information on the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, write 
the society at Lincoln, Mass. 01773, or 
call 259-9500 

According to its charter, the Trustees 
of Reservations was founded in order to 
hold and maintain for the public ‘‘beau- 
tiful and historical places and tracts of 
land within this Commonwealth."’ The 
Trustees are now custodians of 64 
properties, most of which are open each 
day throughout the year from sunrise to 
sunset and are free to the public. 
Camping and motorized vehicles are 
prohibited. For more information, write 
the Trustees of Reservations, 224 
Adams St., Milton, Mass. 02186, or call 
698-2066 

The Cape Cod National Seashore has 
five public beaches, several self-gquiding 
hiking trails, envir tal study areas, 
historic landmarks, biking and riding 
trails, and two visitors centers. Camping 





is prohibited. Pets must be on a leash 
and are not permitted in picnic areas, on 
protected beaches, or on nature trails. 
Open fires are not allowed except when 
authorized by permit — permits not 
necessary for stoves using manufac- 
tured fuels or for charcoal grills. For more 
information on the Cape Cod National 
Seashore, write to the Nationai Park 
Service, South Wellfleet, Mass. 02663, or 
call 349-3785. Park headquarters are 
open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m 

For more information on the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club and its pro- 
grams in mountain climbing, hiking, 
canoeing, and camping write the AMC at 
5 Joy St. Boston 02108 or call 
523-0636. 

For more information on hunting, 
fishing, and wildlife conservation and 
sanctuaries, write the Massachusetts 
Division of Fisheries and Wildlife, Field 
Headquarters, Westboro, Mass. 01581 
or call 366-4470. For permits, contact the 
state headquarters at the Saltonstall 
Bidg., Government Center, 100 Cam- 
bridge St., Boston 02202, or call 
727-3151 

For more information on parks and 
islands within metropolitan Boston, and 
to apply for permits for groups and 
alcoholic beverages, write the MDC at 20 
Somerset St., Boston 02108, or call 
727-7090 or 727-5250. 


Boston and north 
Agassiz Rock, Schoo! St. Man- 
chester, 927-1391. Located just north of 
exit 15 from Rte. 128. The 104 acres of 
wooded upland and swamp features two 
huge glacial boulders plus a trail that 
offers a view of Massachusetts Bay. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Appleton Farms Grass Rides, 
Cutler Rd., Hamilton, 927-1391. Located 
one mile northwest of Hamilton on Rte. 
1A. Believed to be the oldest farm in 
continuous operation in the US, it 
includes woods, wetlands, and five miles 
of trails. No staff. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Arnold Arboretum, on the Arborway, 
Jamaica Plain, 524-1717. Take the Ja- 
maicaway (Rte. 1) to the Arborway (Rte 
203). Some 265 acres with labeled trees 
and shrubs (Latin names) and an 
outdoor bonsai collection. Plus it offers 
children’s programs, lectures, work- 
shops, and field trips. Guided tours for 
| ae of 25 or more can be arranged 

rounds are open to pedestrians seven 
days from dawn to dusk. Staff is 
available Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Greenhouse is open to the public 
for free tours on Wed. from 1 to 4 p.m 
Free. 
Billerica State Forest, Rite 129, 
Billerica, 453-1950. The 168 acres of 
woods offer hiking. Staffed, but no 
facilities. Open seven days from 10 a.m 
to 8 p.m. Day-use fee, $3 per car 
Boxford State Forest, Middleton 
Rd., Boxford, 887-5931. The 780 acres of 
woods offer hiking and horseback-riding 
trails. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Bradiey Paimer State Park, 
Asbury St., Topsfield, 887-5931. The 
721-acre park offers bicycling, fishing, 
hiking and riding trails, picnicking, and a 
wading pool. Staffed on weekends 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Parking for picnicking, $3 per car. 
Breakheart Reservation, northern 
section of greater Boston (Saugus and 
Wakefield), off Lynn Fells Parkway, near 
Rte. 1. The 597 acres of hilly woodlands 
offer hiking. The MDC park is open 
around the clock. Permits needed for 

roups and alcohol. Free. 

State Forest, Forest Rd. 

Carlisle, 369-6312. The small 22-acre 
forest offers hiking and horseback-riding 
trails. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free 
Cornelius and Miné Crane 
Wildlife Refuge, Essex River Estuary 


Essex Bay, 356-3458. The “00-acre 
refuge includes five islands (no oublic 
boat transportation) surrounded oy a 
salt marsh with self-guiding traiis. and 
offers good animal and bird watching 


Tours can be arranged. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $2 
Children 6 to 14, $1. Under 6. free 

Richard Crane Memoria! Reser- 


vation, Argilla Rd, Ipswich, 366-4354 
Located three and a half miles east of 
Rte. 1A and Ipswich South Green. The 


1352-acre reservation includes Crane 
Beach and Castle Neck, more than four 
miles of shoreline on Ipswich Bay with 
sand dunes, salt marsh, and pitch-pine 
forest. Plus it offers Castle Hill with its 
Great House and formal gardens and 
statues — occasional tours are offered 
Call 356-4070 for Great House infor- 
mation and reservations. Crane Beach 
has a bathhouse and refreshment stand 
Staffed and open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to sunset. Admission on weekdays, 
$4.50 per car, and $6.50 per car on 
weekends. It costs $1 if you walk or bike 


in. 
Georgetown Rowley State For- 
est, Rte. 133, Georgetown, 887-5931. 
The 1112-acre forest offers hiking, pic- 
nicking, swimming, and off-road vehicle 
use. Staffed and open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Parking for picnicking 
and swimming, $3 per car 

Great Brook Farm State Park, 
North St., Carlisle, 369-6312. The 934- 
acre park offers hiking, fishing, boating 
and boat rentals, and horseback riding 
Staffed and open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free 
Greenwood Farm Sait Marsh, 
Jeffrey's Neck, north bank of the !|pswich 
River, ipswich, 927-1391. The 1/8-acre 
salt marsh includes five islands in the 


Continued on page 16 
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TOOTSIE 


PARAGON 
PARK Snwiente 


Featuring the longest and highest roller coaster in New England. 






BY CAR: SPECIAL 


Only 18 miles from Boston. Take Rt. 128 South to Rt. 3 to 
dg. Follow signs to Nantasket. GROUP 
RATES: 


SY BOAT: 
cua CRUISES — Three trips daily! CALL 
925-0114 


Daily from Quincy, starting mid-June 


FREE ADMISSION 
FREE PARKING 
FREE PICNIC 


Model VH5031WW 


Video Cassette Recorder 
with 14-day Timer 


© 14-day, 1 program Timer © Up to 8 Hours of Recording 
e One Touch Recording * High Speed Picture Search 

¢ Single Frame Advance 

e Simplified Slow Motion 

¢ Pause/Still 

¢ 4-function Wired Remote Control 

© 12-pushbutton Electronic TV Tuning 

¢ Video/Audio Input/Output Jacks 

e Automatic Tape Rewind 


Call us... we’ll get you a Quasar 


Where to buy — call 
Quasar Boston 
329-5400 
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NATURE CONTINUED 

marsh, and offers good animal and bird 
watching. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Halibut Point Reservation, Gott 
Ave., Rockport, 927-1391. Located off 
Rte. 127 at Pigeon Cove. The small 12- 
acre rocky headland forms the northern 
tip of Cape Ann and offers a spectacular 
view of ipswich Bay and the New 
Hampshire coastline. Staffed and open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission on weekdays, $1.75 per car 


and $2.25 on weekends. 
ipswich River Wiidlife Sanc- 
tuary, Perkins Row, Topsfield, 


887-9264. North on Rte. 1 to the junction 
with Rte. 97, east at lights to Perkins 
Row. The 2000-acre Massachusetts 
Audubon sanctuary includes meadows, 
swamp, ponds, an island, part of the 
Ipswich River, an observation tower, 
rockery, and waterfowl impoundments. 
Plus it offers a library, 10 miles of trails, 
tours, and natural-history courses. Open 
Tues. through Sun. and on Mon. holidays 
from dawn to dusk. Staff is available 
Tues. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to noon. 
Admission, $1.50. Senior citizens, 75 


cents. Children, 50 cents. 
Lowell-Dracut- State 
Forest, Trotting Park Rd. Lowell, 
452-7191. The 1000 acres of woods offer 
hiking and horseback-riding _ trails. 
Staffed but no facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Warren Manning State Forest, 
Chelmsford Rd., Billerica, 369-6312. The 
380-acre forest offers hiking and riding 
trails, picnicking, and a wading pool. 
Staffed and open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Parking for picnicking and 


the wading pool, $3 per car. 
Middlesex northern 


section of greater Boston (Malden, 
Medford, Stonehan), off Rtes. 28 and 93. 
The 2063-acre MDC park offers woods, 
rocky trails, a vandalized fire tower, 
meadows, and possibly millions of bro- 
ken bottles (some of them so old Dizzy 
Dean used to advertise the beer that 
was in them). Open around the clock. 
Permits needed for groups and alcohol. 
Bring bandages. Free. 
Misery isiand Reservations, 
Salem Bay, just off West Beach, Beverly 
Farms, 698-2066. The 83-acre island is a 
rolling field, with scattered oak and pine 
stands, a freshwater pond, and superb 
views. No public boat transportation to 
the island. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Mount Ann Park, New Way Lane, 
West Gloucester, 927-1391. Located off 
Rte. 133 east of Rte. 128. The 87-acre 
park offers outstanding views from its 
summit. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
River Wildlife 
uartered on Northern 
Bivd., Plum Isiand, Newburyport, 
465-5753. Take I-95 north and exit at Rte. 
113, then follow Rte. 1A signs for the 


John Philips Wiidiife Sanctuary, 
Middleton Rd., off 1-95, Boxford. Located 
next to the Boxford State Forest, this 
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Charites Ward Reservation, Pros- 
pect Rd. (east of Rte. 125), Andover and 
North Andover, 927-1391. The 610 acres 
of woods include Holt Hill and Boston Hill 
plus a self-guiding trail. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 

Weir Hill Reservation, Stevens St., 
North Andover, 927-1391. Located one 
mile south of Rte. 125. The 183-acre 
reservation is primarily woodland with 
fields and wetland bordering on Lake 
Cochichewick. Plus it offers a scenic 
view and hiking trails. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 

Willowdale State Forest, 
Linebrook Rd., ipswich, 887-5931. The 


Rte. 151, East Falmouth, 563-6390. 
Located four miles east of the inter- 
section of Rtes. 28 and 151. The 45-acre 
Massachusetts Audubon 
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guiding trails. Open Tues. through Sun. 
and on Mon. holidays from sunrise to 
sunset. Admission, $1. Children and 
senior citizens, 50 cents. 
Blue Hills southeast 
section of greater Boston (Braintree, 
Milton, Quincy), off Rtes. 3, 28, 128, and 
138. This MDC reservation has 5700 
acres of woodlands and offers nature 
and hiking trails and scenic views. 
Always open. Permits needed for groups 
and alcohol. Free. 

— Traliside Museum, 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton, 333-0690. Located on Rte. 
138, one mile north of the junction with 
Rte. 128. One of the Massachusetts 
Audubon's interpretive centers, this liv- 
ing museum offers nature walks, 
exhibits, animals (including river otters), 
and nature programs. Open Tues. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Admission, $1. Children 3 to 12, 50 


cents. 
— Chickatawbut Hill, 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton, 333-0690. This Massachu- 
setts Audubon environmental-education 
center provides field trips for organized 


roups. 

State Park, Massapoag 
Ave., North Easton, 238-6566. The 1250- 
acre park offers fishing, boating, hiking 
and horseback-riding trails, bicycling, 
tennis, and a historic stone mansion. 
Staffed and open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Free. 
Bristol Blake State Park, Rte. 115, 
Norfolk, 528-3140. The 200 acres of 
woods are located adjacent to Stony 
Brook Nature Center and Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Cod National 


Cape Seashore, 
Rte. 6, from Provincetown to the tip of 
Nauset Beach, 349-3785 or 255-3421. 
Arguably the most beautiful place east 
of the Berkshires. It offers swimming, 
fishing, hiking, biking, horseback riding, 
picnicking, and much more. No camp- 
ing, and limited off-road vehicle use. No 
open fires, and pets are not allowed on 
beaches, nature trails, or picnic areas. 
Open seven days from dawn to dusk. 
Parking fee, $1 per car. 

— Marconi Beach Area, off Rte. 6, 
between North Eastham and South 
Wellfleet. This is the headquarters for the 
Cape Cod National Seashore and offers 
an interpretive shelter with exhibits, a 
nature trail through a swamp, Marconi 
Beach with lifeguards, and a wildlife 
sanctuary nearby. 

— Nauset Area, Rie. 6, Eastham. 
This area offers an interpretive-study 
shelter with exhibits, a picnic area, Coast 
Guard and Nauset Light beaches with 
lifeguards, a marsh, self-guiding trails, 
and a trail for the blind. 

— Pligrim Heights Area, off Rte. 6, 
just north of North Truro. This area offers 
an interpretive-study shelter with 
exhibits, a picnic area, self-guided trails 
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Coskata-Coatue Refuge, 
Wauwinet Rd., north of Wauwinet, Nan- 
tucket, 228-0006. The 963-acre sanc- 
tuary features low sand dunes, a salt 
marsh and pond, five miles of beach, and 
bordering Nantucket Harbor 


s 


days from sunrise to sunset. No facilities. 


ree. 
Demarest Liocyd Park, 
Barney's Joy Rd., South Dartmouth, 
636-3848. The 222-acre park offers 
swimming in Nantucket Sound, fishing, 
picnicking. Staffed and open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, $3 per 


car. 
Rock State Park, Bay 
View Rd., Berkley, 822-7537. The 85-acre 
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Vineyard Haven, 
Vineyard, 627-4850. The 250- 
Audubon 


and a nature center with exhibits. 
Sanctuary is open seven days from 
dawn to 7 p.m. The nature center is open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Donations requested. 
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Fort Phoenix Beach State Reser- 
vation, Green St., Fairhaven, 992-4524. 
The 23-acre beach park offers swimming 
in Nantucket Sound, bicycling, walking, 
tennis and basketball courts, and pic- 
nicking. Staffed and open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, $3 per 


Car. 
Foxboro State Forest (a/k/a F. Gil- 
bert Hills State Forest), Mill St., Foxboro, 
543-5850. The 810-acre forest offers 
bicycling, walking, riding trails, and off- 
road vehicle use. Open seven days from 
8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Free. 

Franklin State Forest, Forges Hill 
Rd., Franklin, 543-5850. The 843 acres of 
woods offer hiking and horseback-riding 
trails. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Freetown State Forest, Siab 
Bridge Rd., Assonet, 644-5522. The 5441 
acres of forest offers bicycling, fishing, 
hiking and horseback-riding trails, off- 
road vehicle use, and picnicking. Staffed 
and open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Admission, $3 per car. 

Georges isiand, via ferry from Long 
and Rowes Wharves, Boston Harbor, 
727-5250 (MDC) or 227-4320 (Long 
Wharf). The island offers picnicking, 
fishing (no swimming or camping), tours 
of Ft. Warren, free water-taxi 
service. Permits needed for groups and 
alcohol. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. Free. 
Lovelis isiand, via ferry from Long 
and Rowes Wharves, Boston Harbor, 
727-5250 (MDC) or 227-4320 (Long 
Wharf) or 749-7160 (Wompatuck State 
Park). The island offers swimming, a 
lifeguard, picnicking, camping, and free 
water taxi. No pets or alcohol. 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free, 
unless camping. 

Lowell Holly Reservation, South 
Sandwich Rd., via Cotuit Rd., Mashpee, 
749-7644. Located off Rte. 130 (exit 2, 
Rte. 6). The 135-acre peninsula divides 
two of the Cape's largest freshwater 
ponds. Plus it offers two miles of 
shoreline, stands of beech and holly 
trees, and walking trails. No facilities. 
Staffed on weekends and open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to sunset. Parking and 
boat landing, $2.50. 

Martha’s Vineyard State Forest, 
Martha's Vineyard, 693-2540. The 4000- 
acre forest offers bicycling, hiking and 
horseback-riding trails, and picnicking. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 

Mashpee River Reservation, Wa- 
quoit Rd., Mashpee, 749-7644. Located 
just northeast of the Mashpee traffic 
circle at Rte. 28. The 375-acre reser- 
vation offers a natural sea-run brook- 
trout stream. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Menemsha Hills 


Martha's Vineyard, 749-7644. The 149- 
acre reservation offers a dramatic 
marine escarpment some 150 feet high, 
a rocky beach with frontage on Vineyard 
Sound, hiking trails, and scenic views. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Monomoy National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, on the elbow of Cape Cod, 
465-5753 (administered by the Parker 
River National Wildlife Refuge). Located 
off Rte. 28, near Chatham. The 2097-acre 
refuge contains two islands, Monomoy 
and Morris. They provide a resting and 
feeding place for migratory waterfowl, 
and offer nature study, photography, 
hiking, and fishing. No boat is provided 
to Monomoy Island. No staff, no facilities, 
no camping. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

» Morris 


Monomoy Wildlife Refuge 
Island Rd., Chatham, 945-0594. Go past 
the lighthouse at the Chatham 
Coast Guard Station, take a left at the 
fork, then take the first right. Monomoy 
Island is accessible only by boat and 
none are provided. Ten miles of 
shoreline, sundry birds, and surf fishing. 
Pets and alcohol prohibited. No camp- 
ing, no facilities, no staff. Open seven 
days from dawn to dusk. 
Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, 
300 Moose Hill St., off Rte. 27, Sharon, 
784-5691. Go south on Rte. 1, turn east 
at Rte. 27. The 227-acre Massachusetts 
Audubon sanctuary includes hilly 
woods, meadowland, a marsh with a 
spring wildflower garden, and several 
miles of trails (two self-guiding). Plus it 
offers public programs and tours. The 
sanctuary is open Tues. through Sun. 
and on Mon. holidays from 8 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission, $1. Children and senior 
citizens, 50 cents. 

et National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, on the northern tip of Nantucket 
Island, 465-5753. The 40-acre refuge 
provides shelter for migrating sea ducks, 
Canada geese, and black ducks. Plus it 
offers fishing and nature study. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Nantucket Forest, Milestone 
Rd., Nantucket, 866-2580. The 137 acres 
of woods offer hiking and picnicking. No 
staff or facilities. Yo seven. days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
South Shore Sanctuaries, Rte. 3A, 
less than one mile south of North River 

idge, Marshfield, 837-9400. 
a Pond Nature Preserve, 
Norwell. The preserve's main features 
are a kettle-hole spagnum bog and a 
swamp surrounding it. A boardwalk 
provides easy viewing. No facilities. The 
preserve has many rare plants, so tours 
have to be guided. Call first to make 
its. 
_ Brook Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, Duxbury. The 152-acre sanc- 
tuary encloses an oak forest, a marsh, 
and a 90-acre lake, and includes a prime 
waterfowl habitat and walking paths. No 
facilities or staff. Open seven days from 
Continued on page 18 





From the opening concert at which 
Music Director Seiji Ozawa, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Leontyne Price perform music of 
Strauss, to the season finale of 
Mahler's magnificent Symphony No. 3 
with Jessye Norman, this summer at 
Tanglewood offers an incomparable 
season of twenty-five orchestral 
performances. 

The nine-week Berkshire Festival 
will feature a Brahms celebration 
commemorating the 150th anniver- 
sary of the composer's birth, including 
the four symphonies, the two piano 
concertos, and the “German Requiem.” 

Among this season's guest con- 
ductors will be Leonard Bernstein, 
Eugene Ormandy, André Previn, and 
Klaus Tennstedt. Soloists will include 
Alicia de Larrocha, Emanuel Ax, Yo-Yo 
Ma, Marilyn Horne, Sherrill Milnes, 
and, in their BSO debuts, pianist Ivo 
Pogorelich and violinist Salvatore 
Accardo. 

Join Seiji Ozawa, the Boston 
Symphony, and world-renowned 
artists in a summer to remember, set 
against the hills of the Berkshires in 
the splendor that is Tanglewood. 


For program and ticket information and to 
receive a brochure write: Tanglewood 
Brochure, Symphony Hall, Boston, Ma. 02115 
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NATURE CONTINUED 
sunrise to sunset. Admission for in- 
dividuals is free but staffers suggest 
calling ahead. 
Stony Brook Nature Center and 
Wildlife Sanctuary, North St., off 
Rte. 115, Norfolk Center, 528-3140. The 
101-acre Massachusetts Audubon sanc- 
tuary is located next to the 200-acre 
Bristol Blake State Reservation and 
includes woodlands, fields, a pond, a 
boardwalk over the marsh, and several 
trails. Plus it offers public programs and 
group tours. Open Tues. through Sun. 
and Mon. holidays from dawn to dusk. 
Donations requested, $1. Children and 
senior citizens, 50 cents. 
Wasque Reservation, Wasque Rd. 
(west of Poucha Pond), C uiddick 
Island, Martha's Vineyard, 627-8644. The 
200-acre reservation includes a flat 
moorland, low sand cliffs, salt ponds, 
and sand beach, plus opportunities for 
surf casting and wildlife watching. No 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Parking, $1.25. 
Watson Pond State Park, Bay St., 
Taunton, 823-1523. The 10 acres is 
mostly taken up with the pond. Fishing, 
swimming, and picnicking is offered. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Admission, $3 per car 
Webb Memorial State Park, River 
St., Weymouth, 331-3211. The small, 30- 
acre park offers fishing, picnicking, and 
walking. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free 
Welifieet Bay Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, Rte. 6, South Wellfleet, 349-2615 
The entrance is immediately north of the 
Eastham-Wellfleet town line. The 700- 
acre sanctuary includes salt marsh, pine 
woods, fields, brooks, a pond, moor, five 
miles of trails (one self-guiding), a nature 
program, and rest rooms. Open Tues 
through Sun. and on Mon. holidays from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, $1. Children 
and senior citize7<, 50 cents 
Whitney and Thayer Woods, Rte 
3A, Cohasset and Hingham, 749-7644 
The 799 acres of woods includes 12 
miles of trails, brooks, and a view of 
Cohasset Harbor. No staff or facilities 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset 
Free 
World’s End Reservation, Martin's 
Lane, Hingham, 749-8956. The 251-acre 
reservation has two tall drumlins joined 
by a narrow beach of rough sand, 
winding tree-lined drives, and magnifi- 
cent views. Staffed and open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1.50. Children under 15, free 
Wrentham State Forest, 
Wrentham, 866-2580. The 1064 acres of 
woods includes hiking and riding trails 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free 


West of Boston 
Appalachian Trail, (413) 442-8992, 
enters Massachusetts from Vermont at 
North Adams, near Rte. 2, and leaves the 
state just past Sages Ravine, where it 
goes into Connecticut. High points on 
the 83-mile route include 3491-foot 
Mount Greylock and 2602-foot Mount 
Everett 
Arcadia Nature Center and 
Wildlife Sanctuary, Fort Hill Rd. 
Easthampton/Northampton, (413) 
584-3009. From I-91 take exit 18 south on 
Rte. 5 to East St., take the first right 
across the river's oxbow, then go 1.2 
miles to Fort Hill Rd., and turn right to the 
sanctuary. The 475-acre Massachusetts 
Audubon sanctuary includes woodland, 
meadow, and marsh bordering on an 
ancient oxbow of the Connecticut River. 
Plus it offers an observation tower, 
nature center, wildflower garden, and 
three self-guiding trails. The sanctuary is 
open Tues. through Sun. from dawn to 
dusk. The nature center is staffed Tues. 
through Sun. and on Mon. holidays from 


PAY 





$25 FEE 
CALL 
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497-4308 


WE CARE! 
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9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Admission, $1. Senior 
citizens and children, 50 cents. 
Ashburnham State Forest, off Rte. 
119, Ashburnham, 939-8962. The 2000 
acres of woods offer fishing and hiking. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Ashiand State Park, Cedar St., 
Hopkinton, 435-4303. The 470-acre park 
offers swimming, a bathhouse, boating, 
fishing, hiking, bicycling, and picnicking. 
Staffed and open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Parking for swimming and 
picnicking, $3 per car. 
Bartholomew's Cobbie, Weatogue 
Rd. via Rannapo Rd., off Rte. 7A, Ashley 
Falls, (413) 229-6600. The 200-acre 
reservation includes high concentrations 
of native flora, high limestone cobbles of 
marble and quartzite bordering the 
Housatonic River, many species of birds, 
hiking trails, a self-guiding tour, and 
scenic views. Plus it contains a natural 
history museum and the Colonel John 
Ashley House (open Wed. through Sun. 
and on holidays from 1 to 5 p.m; 
admission, $2 for adults and 75 cents for 
children under 16). The cobble is staffed 
and open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2. Children 6 to 16, 75 
cents. Under 6, free. 

Bear Swamp Reservation, Hawiey 
Rd., Ashfield, (413) 298-3239. The en- 
trance is just less than two miles from 
the junction of Rtes. 116 and 112. The 
171 acres of woods with steep ridges of 
glacial rock include two small ponds, 
streams, patches of swamp and bog, 
trails, wildflowers, and wildlife. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from dawn 
to dusk. Free 

Bear’s Den, Neilson Rd., North New 
Salem, 537-2377. Located off Elm St., 
one mile north of Rte. 202. A tiny grotto 
with a sparkling waterfall where legend 
says King Philip gathered his Indians in 
1675 to plan the march on the settlers in 
Deerfield. No staff or facilites. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free 
Berkshire Garden Center, Rites 
102 and 183, Stockbridge, (413) 
298-3926. A 15-acre botanical garden 
with an herb garden, display gardens, 
perennial borders, and a passive solar 
greenhouse. The center offers nature 
programs, facilities for the disabled, a 
flower show on Aug. 13 and 14, and the 
annual harvest festival on Oct. 1. Green- 
houses and grounds open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2 
Senior citizens, $1. Children 6 to 12, 50 
cents. Members and children under 6, 
free 

Bridge island Meadows, in the 
Charles River/South End Pond, Millis, 
698-2066 (Trustees of Reservations) 
Located one mile south of West St 
Bridge and Rte. 27 (accessible by 
canoe). The 80 acres of meadow on the 
Charles River includes a 37-acre island 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Brimfield State Forest (Dean 
Pond), Dirth Hill Rd., Brimfield, (413) 
245-9966. The 4000 acres of woods offer 
fishing, hiking, picnicking, swimming, 
horseback-riding trails, off-road vehicle 
use, and one group campsite. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free 

Broadmoor Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Rte. 16, two miles west of the center of 
South Natick, 655-2296. The 544-acre 
Massachusetts Audubon sanctuary in- 
cludes woodlands, fields, marsh, a pond, 
and one mile of Charles River frontage. 
Plus it offers nine miles of trails and a 
natural-history exhibit. Field courses, 
guided walks, tours, and educational 
programs available. Open Tues. through 
Sun. and on Mon. holidays from dawn to 
dusk. Staff is available on weekends 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. 
Senior citizens, 50 cents. Children under 
16, free. 


James Brooks Woodland 
East St., Petersham, 
537-2377. Located one mile east of 
Petersham Common and the junction of 
Rte. 32. The 405 acres of forest include 
ponds, portions of the East Branch of the 
Swift River and Roaring Brook, and 
hiking trails. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Buffumville State Howe 
Pond Rd., Spencer, 248-6348. The 400- 
acre park is mostly a lake that offers 
fishing, boating, swimming, and picnick- 
ing. Staffed and open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Parking for swimming 
and picnicking, $3 per car. 
Caliahan State Park, Millwood St., 
Framingham, 653-9641. The 425-acre 
park offers hiking and riding trails and 
fishing. No staff or facilities. seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Canoe Meadows Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, Holmes Rd., Pittsfield, (413) 
637-0320. From the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike, take exit 2 (Rte. 7); the park is two 
miles from the intersection of Holmes 
Rd. and Rte. 7. The 220-acre Massachu- 
setts Audubon sanctuary includes 
woods, trout ponds, wetlands, and fields 
along the Housatonic River. Plus it offers 
three miles of trails and canoe-launching 
sites. No facilities. Open Tues. through 
Sun. and on Mon. holidays from dawn to 
dusk. Office is open from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $1. Senior citizens and 
children, 50 cents. 
Catamount State Forest, Rte. 112, 
Colrain, (413) 339-5504. The 1125 acres 
of woods offer fishing, hiking and 
horseback-riding trails, and picnicking. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Chapelbrook Reservation, 
Williamsburg Rd., South Ashfield, (413) 
298-3239. Two miles south of Rte. 116 at 
South Ashfield Village. The 128-acre 
park includes a series of waterfalls, deep 
pools, forest, and scenic views. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from dawn 
to dusk. Free 
Charlies River Peninsula, Fisher 
St., Needham, 698-2066 (Trustees of 
Reservations). Located near the junction 
of the Charles River and South Streets at 
Charles River Village (accessible by 
canoe). The 29-acre peninsula includes 
woods, fields, and one mile of river 
frontage. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free 
Chesterfield Gorge, River Rd. via 
Ireland St., West Chesterfield, (413) 
298-3239. Located one mile south of Rte 
143. The 161-acre reservation includes a 
deep granite canyon along the Westfield 
River, and offers fishing, hiking, and 
picnicking. Open seven days from 8 a.m 
to sunset, and staffed on weekends and 
holidays. Admission on weekends and 
holidays, $1. Children 11 to 16, 50 cents 
Children under 11, free. Admission on 
weekdays, free. 
Chicopee Memorial State Park, 
Burnett Rd., Chicopee Falls, (413) 
594-9416. The 574-acre park has a pond 
for fishing and swimming. Plus it offers 
bicycling, hiking, and picnicking. Staffed 
and open seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Parking for swimming and picnick- 
ing, $3 per car 
Cochituate State Park, Com- 
monwealth Rd., Rte. 30, Cochituate, 
653-9641. The 1126-acre park offers a 
beach for swimming, fishing, boating, 
and picnicking. Staffed and open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Parking for 
swimming and picnicking, $3 per car. 
Conway State Forest, West What- 
ely Rd., Conway, (413) 268-7098. The 
1946 acres of woods offer fishing, hiking 
and horseback-riding trails, and off-road 
vehicle use. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
H.O. Cook State Forest, Rite. 8A, 
Colrain, (413) 339-5504. The 1620 acres 
of woods offer fishing, hiking and 
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horseback-riding trails, and off-road ve- 
hicle use. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Cutier Park Reservation, south- 
west section of greater Boston 
(Needham, Newton), Great Plain Ave., 
off Rte. 128. The MDC park offers 582 
acres of woods, marshes, meadows, and 
hiking trails. Open around the clock. 
Permits needed for groups and alcohol. 
Free. 

Doane’s Falis, Athol Rd. at Doane Hill 
Rd., four miles north of Athol, Royalston, 
537-2377. The 30-acre reservation is 
located along. the Lawrence Brook and 
includes a series of waterfalls and deep 
pools through a granite gorge. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Douglas State Park, Wallum Lake 
Rd., Douglas, 476-7872. The 3752-acre 
park has a lake for boating, fishing, and 
swimming. Plus it offers bicycling, hiking 
and horseback-riding trails, off-road ve- 
hicle use, and picnicking. Staffed and 
open seven days from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Parking for picnicking and swimming, $3 


per car. 
Drumiin Farm Wiidlife Sanc- 
tuary, Rte. 117, Lincoln, 259-9807. 
Located 4.5 miles west of the Rte. 117 
overpass over Rte. 128, or .7 mile east of 
the intersection of Rtes. 117 and 126. 
The 220-acre Massachusetts Audubon 
working farm includes pastures, fields, 
woodlands, ponds, and domestic and 
wild animals and birds. Plus it offers 
exhibits, a solar demonstration room, 
and a nature center. Staffed and open 
Tues. through Sun. and on Mon. holidays 
from dawn to dusk. Staff available 
weekdays from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Ad- 
mission, $2. Children and senior citizens, 
$1 
Edward Forbush Sanctuary, Rie 
43, Hancock. Located at the New York 
border, the 268-acre sanctuary, which is 
maintained as wilderness, has a brook, 
foot trails, and hardwood forest. The 
sanctuary is famous for its wildlife, 
offering possibilities for observing birds, 
small mammals, and plants. Open 
sunrise to sunset. Free 
C.M. Gardner State Park, Rte. 112, 
Huntington, (413) 354-6347. The small 
29-acre park offers swimming, fishing, 
hiking, and picnicking. Staffed and open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset 
Admission, $3 per car 
Glendale Falis, Clark Wright Rd. 
Middlefield, (413) 298-3239. Located oft 
Skyline Trail Rd., three miles southeast 
of Middlefield. In this 60-acre park, the 
Glendale Brook cascades more than 150 
feet over rocky ledges in an area 
surrounded by woods. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free 
Great Meadows National Wildlife 
Refuge, 191 Sudbury Rd., Concord, 
443-4661. The 2700-acre refuge provides 
resting and feeding areas for migrating 
waterfowl along the Concord and Sud- 
bury Rivers, wildlife trails, an observation 
tower, and opportunities for nature 
study, photography, and hiking. The 
refuge is open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. The office is open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Free. 
Hampton Ponds State Park, Fie. 
202, Westfield, (413) 532-3985. The 184 
acres is mostly ponds with boating, 
fishing, and swimming. Plus it offers 
picnicking and hiking. Staffed and open 
seven days from 10 am. to 8 p.m. 
Parking for swimming and picnicking, $3 
per car. 
Holyoke Range State Park, South 
Hadley, (413) 586-0350. The 1758-acre 
park offers hiking, nature studies, and 
tours. Staffed, but no facilities. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Free. 
State Park, Cedar St., 
Hopkinton, 435-4303. The 960-acre park 
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offers Swimming, a bathhouse, boating, 
trails, and picnicking. Staffed and open 
seven days from 10 am. to 8 p.m. 
Parking for swimming and picnicking, $3 


per car. 
Hubbardston State Forest, Hub- 
bardston, 939-8962. The 800 acres of 
woods offer fishing and hiking. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Huntington State Forest, Rie. 66, 
Huntington, (413) 354-6347. The 694 
acres of woods offer fishing and hiking. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Jacob Hill, Rte. 68, just west of 
Royalston Common, Royalston, 
537-2377. The 135 acres of woods 
include a steep ridge overlooking the 
Tully River and Long Pond. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 

Laughing Brook Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, 789 Main St. Hampden, 
566-8034. From the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike, take exit 4, follow Rte. 21 for three 
miles, take a right at Allen St., head into 
Hampden, and turn left on Main St. The 
260-acre Massachusetts Audubon sanc- 
tuary includes woodlands, fields, 
streams, a pond, and four miles of trails 
(including a trail for the blind). Plus it has 
a live-animal center, a library, tours, and 
the former home of children's author 
Thornton Burgess. Open (with staff 
available) Tues. through Sun. and on 
Mon. holidays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Admission, $2. Children and _ senior 
citizens, $1 
Leominster State Forest, 


Fitchburg Rd., Leominster, 874-2303 
The 4265-acre forest has a pond for 
boating, fishing, and swimming. Plus it 
offers bicycling, hiking and horseback- 
riding trails, off-road vehicle use, picnick- 
ing, and plenty of birds to watch. Staffed 
and open seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Parking for swimming and picnick- 
ing, $3 per car 
McLennan Reservation, Fenn Fa., 
Tyringham, (413) 298-3239. Located off 
Tyringham Main Rd., some two miles 
south of Tyringham center. The 446 
acres of woods offer steep -wooded 
slopes, scenic landscapes, and wildlife 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free 
Medfield Rhododendrons, Rte. 27, 
a half mile south of Rte. 109, Medfield, 
698-2066 (Trustees of Reservations) 
The 196 acres of swamp and woods 
include paths through one of the few 
remaining stands of native rhododen- 
dron, which blooms in early July. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free 
Middlefield State Forest, [own Hill 
Rd., Middlefield, (413) 442-8992. The 
1849 acres of forest offer hiking and 
fishing. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free 
Susan Minns Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Mountain Rd., Princetown. From Rte. 2 
take the Westminster exit south to Rte 
140. The 139-acre sanctuary is located in 
the shadow of Mt. Wachusett and 
encompasses Little Wachusett Moun- 
tain, which offers an abundance of 
blueberry bushes and a superb view of 
eastern Massachusetts. Plus it offers 
opportunities to observe many birds, 
small mammals, and plants. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Monument Mountain Reser- 
vation, Rte. 7, Great Barrington, (413) 
298-3239. Located some two miles south 
of Stockbridge. The 257-acre reservation 
includes the summit at Squaw Peak, 
where Hawthorne, Melville, and Holmes 
picnicked in 1850 because of its spec- 
tacular views. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Moore State Park, Mili St., Paxton, 
Continued on page 20 


CAPE INVESTMENT 
PROPERTIES 
LAND with beach rights 
from *9900 
New 2 Bedroom on acre 
near tennis — *69,900 
New Homes — *53,900 


Waterfront properties 
from *1 
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Recycle your records here. 
We are generous. 


1704 MASS. AVE. 497-9447 
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BAR BOOK 





Save Over 20% and Get The Phoenix At Home* 
Plus Over $600.” in FREE DRINKS 
in The Bar Book 


Special Subscription Offer: 
$31.00 for one full year plus a Bar Book 


$62.06 for two full years plus 2 Bar Books 


Why noi get Uhe Phoenix delivered to your door each week ? It’s not 
only convenien: : ncredibiy inexpensive. Because right now, dur- 
ing this Specia! Subscripuon offer, The Phoenix wii! cost you less 
han 60 cents an issue. So compiete and mai! ihis coupon. You can 
charge your subscription. through your Visa, MasterCard, or 
Americar “xpress card. Or, send us a check Better Still, for 
speedies: resuiis, call our Subscription Office at 536-5390 


anna: 


YES, I'd like to subscribe to The Boston Phoenix for 
One year 0 ($31.00); for two years CJ ($62.00) 


i enclose a check for $ 


. made payable to The Boston 
Phoenix 


Or charge to my Master Charge —_ Visa Card 
American Express Card 


Card No. 
Inter Bank No 


Name (Please Print) 
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City/State 

Siznature 

Send coupon to 
Circulation Dept 


Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston, MA 02115 
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IT’S A SMALL PRICE TO PAY 
FOR A WHOLE LOT OF NEWSPAPER 





Otter good until July 31, 1983 
This offer availiable to new subscribers only 


“Home delivery not available in all areas. If not available in your area, your subscription will be mailed. To check if home delivery 
is available in your area, call 536-5390, and ask for Circulation. 
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NATURE CONTINUED 

886-6333. The 324-acre park includes a 
pond and historic mill village, and offers 
fishing, picnicking, and hiking. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 


Mt. Washington, (413) 
528-0330. The 1100-acre park offers 
fishing, hiking, and scenic views. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Mt. State Forest, Winchester 
Rd., Warwick, 544-7474. The 1689-acre 
park offers fishing, hiking and horse- 
back-riding trails, off-road vehicle use, 
and picnicking. Staffed and open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Admission, 
$3 per car. 

Mt. Sugarioaf Reservation, Rte. 
47, South Deerfield, (413) 665-2928. The 
532-acre park offers hiking, picnicking, 
and an observation tower with a dra- 
matic view of the Connecticut River 
valley. Staffed and open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Free. 

Mt. Tom State Reservation, Rie. 
141, Easthampton, (413) 527-9858. The 
1800 acres of woods above the Con- 
necticut River offer 30 miles of trails, 
scenic views from the summit, a lookout 
tower, museum, wildlife sanctuary, and 
fishing on Lake Bray. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Free. 

Mt. Watatic Wildlife Sanctuary, 
off Rte. 119, Ashburnham. Located next 
to the Ashburnham State Forest near the 
New Hampshire border, the 139-acre 
sanctuary on the slope of Mt. Watatic 
has three trails (one is a skyline trail 
along the ridge of the Wapack Range) 
and offers opportunities to observe birds 
(almost 40 species breed here), small 
mammals, and upland woods. Open 
sunrise to sunset. Free 

Norcross Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Monson-Wales Rd. Wales, (413) 
267-9654. Located between Rte. 19 and 
Rte. 32. Three miles of trails over 3000 
acres of woodland with appropriate flora, 
fauna, and scenery. Plus programs and 
motor tours by appointment. Open Mon 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Northfield State Forest, Northfield 
Rd., Northfield, 544-7474. The 2223 
acres of woods offer fishing, hiking and 
riding trails, and off-road vehicle use. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Notchview Reservation, Rie. 9. 
Windsor, (413) 298-3239. The 3000 acres 
of forest include gullies, brooks, hills, 
open fields with views, wildlife, 25 miles 
of hiking trails, and one self-quiding trail. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset 
Admission, $1. Children under 15, free 
Oakham State Forest, East Hale 
Rd., Oakham, 885-2320. The 390 acres 
of woods offer hiking. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free 
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Otis State Forest, Rte. 23, off |-90, 
Otis, (413) 528-0904. The 3861 acres of 
woods offer boating, fishing, hiking and 
riding trails, and off-road vehicle use. No 
Staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Oxbow National 


Wildlife Refuge, 
the southeast portion of Fort Devens in 
Harvard, 443-4661. The 662-acre refuge 
offers trails through the swamp of the 
Nashua River for birdwatching and 
nature study. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Peru State Forest, Middlefield Rd., 
Peru, (413) 354-6347. The 3150 acres of 
woods offer fishing, hiking and horse- 
back-riding trails, and off-road vehicle 
use. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Petersham State Forest, off Rte. 
122 and Riceville Pond, Petersham, 
939-8962. The 200-acre forest offers 
boating, fishing, and hiking. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 
Petticoat Hill Reservation, Pet- 
ticoat Hill Rd., south of Rte. 9, 
Williamsburg Center, (413) 298-3239. 
The 60 acres of woods and steep slopes 
has wildflowers and a scenic trail to the 
summit of the hill. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 

Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, West Dugway Rd., off Rte. 7, 
Lenox, (413) 637-0320. From the merg- 
ing of Rtes. 7 and 20, proceed north for 
three miles to Dugway Rd., turn left and 
go 1.6 miles to entrance. The 680-acre 
Massachusetts Audubon sanctuary is on 
the wooded Lenox Mountain and adja- 
cent Yokun Brook. It features active 
beaver ponds, a hemlock gorge, a 
hummingbird garden, and seven miles of 
trails. Plus it has a library, nature 
museum, film series, and tours. Open 
Tues. to Sun. and on Mon. holidays from 
dawn to dusk. Office is open from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Senior 
citizens and children 5 to 15, 50 cents. 
Chasm State Reser- 
vation, Purgatory Rd., Rte. 146, Sutton, 
234-3733. The 187-acre park offers 
hiking, picnicking, and rock climbing (by 
permit only). Alcohol prohibited. Staffed 
and open seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 


p.m. Free. 

Quinsigamond State Park, 10 
North Lake Ave., Worcester, 755-6880. 
The 51-acre park is primarily a lake with 
facilities for boating, fishing, swimming, 
picnicking, and tennis available. Staffed 
and open seven days from 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Parking for swimming and picnick- 


ing, $3 per car. 
North St., 


Robinson State 

Agawam, (413) 786-2877. The 828-acre 
park offers bicycling, fishing, hiking, 
picnicking, and swimming. Staffed and 
open seven days from 10 a.m. to 4:30 


« 
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p.m. Parking for swimming ana picnick- 
ing, $3 per car. 
Grace Robson Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, Reservoir Rd., off !-90, Montgom- 
ery and Westfield. Located on the 
forested slope of Mt. Tekoa, this 69-acre 
sanctuary is secluded and rugged and 
includes the Moose Meadow Falis. Plus it 
offers opportunities to observe birds, 
small mammals, plants, and the timber 
rattlesnake. seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

west bank of the 
Charles River, one mile south of Farm St. 
Bridge, Sherborn, 698-2066 (Trustees of 
Reservations). The 77 acres, which is 
accessible by canoe, includes granite 
ledges that form the narrows, historically 
known as the “Gates of the Charies,”’ 
and woodiand along the Charles River. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Rocky Woods Reservation, Hart- 
ford St., Medfield, 359-6333. Located 
three miles west of Rte. 109 in West- 
wood. The 441-acre reservation includes 
granite ledges, wooded slopes, three 
ponds, and 12 miles of trails. Plus it 
offers hiking, nature study, horseback- 
riding trails, picnicking, and boating. 
Staffed and open Wed. through Sun. and 
on holidays from 10 a.m. to dusk. Closed 
on Mon. (except holidays) and Tues. 


-Admission, $1. Children under 17, free. 


Rowe State Forest, Pelham Lake 
Rd., Rowe, (413) 339-5504. The small, 
264-acre forest offers fishing and hiking. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Royaiston Falis Reservation, 
Falls Rd., Royalston, 537-2377. Located 
three miles from the junction of Rte. 68 
and Falls Rd., west of Royaiston Com- 
mon. The 205 acres of woods surrounds 
a natural gorge and 70-foot waterfalls, 
and offers hiking. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 

Royaiston State Forest, Royalston, 
939-8962. The 800 acres of woods offer 
fishing and hiking. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 

Rutiand State Park, Ate. 122A, 
Rutland, 886-6333. The 1920-acre park 
has a lake and a beach and offers 
swimming, fishing, boating, hiking and 
horseback-riding trails, off-road vehicle 
use, and picnicking. Staffed and open 
seven days from 10 am. to 8 p.m. 


Admission, $3 per car. 

Shattuck Reservation, 
Causeway St. Medfield, 698-2066 
(Trustees of Reservations). Located one 
mile south of Rte. 109. The 283 acres of 
forested upland and wetland meadow 
border on the Charles River and offer 
wildflowers and wildlife. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 


DANIELLE MOVERS INC. 
DON’T MOVE! 


Before calling 


DANIELLE 
MOVERS, 
INC. 


186 Brookline Ave., Boston 


If you’re planning a household move in the near future, you owe it to 
yourself to call the professionals at Danielle. At Danielle, in addition to 
transporting your possessions by the safest, fastest, and most 
ecnomical means, our purchasing department will offer to buy or 
store your used or unwanted 


Shutesbury State Forest, 
Shutesbury, (413) 659-3797. The 845 
acres of woods offer fishing and hiking. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
South River State Forest, Rte. 116, 
Conway, (413) 268-7098. The 500-acre 
forest features a lake with fishing and 
swimming. Plus it offers hiking and riding 
trails and off-road vehicle use. Staffed 
and open seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Parking for swimming and picnick- 
ing, $3 per car. 
Spencer State Forest, Howe Pond 
Rd., Spencer, 885-2320. The 1048-acre 
forest has two ponds for boating, fishing, 
and swimming. Pius it offers hiking and 
riding trails. Staffed and open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Parking for 
icnicking and swimming, $3 per car. 
Squannacook off Meet- 
inghouse Hill Rd., Townsend, 597-8802. 
The 300 acres offer hiking and riding 
trails, and fishing. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 
Stanley Park and Carillion, West- 
ern and Kinsington Aves., Westfield, 
(413) 568-9312. Exit from 1-90 on Rtes. 10 
and 202, go south along North Elm St. to 
the rotary, and go west on Court 
St./Western Ave. Some 180 acres with a 
Japanese tea house, carillon tower, 
arboretum, old mill with a water wheel, 
picnic area, playground, tennis courts, 
and rose gardens. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to dusk. Free. 
Sutton State Forest, Rie. 146, 
Sutton, 234-3733. The 135 acres of 
woods offer hiking. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 
Taconic Trail State Park, 
Williamstown, (413) 499-4263. The 930 
acres of woods offer hiking and horse- 
back-riding trails. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset 
Free. 
Templeton State Forest, off Rte. 
202, Templeton, 939-8962. The 604 
acres of woods offer hiking. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 
Townsend State Forest, off 
Brookline and Dudley Rds., Townsend, 
597-8802. The 2500-acre forest offers 
hiking and horseback-riding trails, pic- 
nicking, and swimming. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Parking for 
swimming and picnicking, $3 per car. 
Cobble, Jerusalem Rd., 
Tyringham Center, (413) 298-3239. The 
206 acres includes steep upland 
pastures and woodland, scenic views of 
Tyringham valley, and wildflowers. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Upton State Forest, Westboro Rd., 
Upton, 529-6923. The 2660 acres of 
woods offer fishing, hiking, off-road 
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Danielle Movers is a fully licensed and insured carrier who 
will solve all your moving problems, 


267-4079 or 566-5901 


both local and long 


riding trails. No staff or facilities. 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Wachusett Meadow Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Goodnow Ad., off Rte. 62, 
Princeton, 464-2712. The 907-acre Mas- 
sachusetts Audubon sanctuary includes 
upland meadows, ponds, a red maple 
swamp, a brook, 10 miles of trails, and a 
boardwalk over the swamp. Open (with 
staff) Tues. Sun. and on Mon. 
holidays from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1. Senior citizens and children under 
16, 50 cents. 
Wachusett Mountain State Res- 
ervation, Mountain Rd., Princeton, 
464-2987. From Rte. .2 take the West- 
minster exit south to Rte. 140. The 1950- 
acre park offers bicycling, hiking and 
horseback-riding trails, picnicking, and 
scenic views. Staffed and open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 

aiden Pond State Reservation, 
Rte. 126, Concord, 369-3254. The 300- 
acre park offers a scenic lake for 
swimming (with a bathhouse), boating, 
and fishing. Plus it offers hiking, nature 
study, and the historic site of Thoreau's 
refuge. No pets or alcohol. Staffed and 
open seven days from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Parking, $3 per car. 
Warwick State Forest, Northfield 
Rd., Northfield, 544-7474. The 7100 
acres of woods offer boating, fishing, 
hiking and horseback-riding trails, and 
off-road vehicle use. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free 
Wendell State Forest, Wendell Rd., 
Wendell, (413) 659-3797. The 7557-acre 
forest offers boating, fishing, swimming, 
hiking and horseback-riding trails, off- 
road vehicle use, and picnicking. Staffed 
and open seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 
7:30 p.m. Parking for picnicking and 
swimming, $3 per car. 
Whitehali State Park, Rte. 135, 
Hopkinton, 435-4303. The 877-acre park 
mostly includes a take which offers 
fishing and boating. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free 
Winchendon State Forest, Mulien 
Rd., Winchendon, 939-8962. The 46 
acres of woods offer hiking. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 


to sunset. Free. 

wi State Forest, Rie. 
112, Worthington, (413) 354-6347. The 
175 acres of woods offer hiking and 
fishing. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut offers a variety of public 
areas for those who want to get out for 
the day. All state parks and forests are 
open seven days a week. The entrance 
fee to the state-operated facilities de- 

Continued on page 29 
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HONDA 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 


See all the new 
1983 HONDAS on display! 





GOLD WING” INTERSTATE” 
ALL YOU NEED iS AN OPEN ROAD 


For 1983, the interstate” has been refined and improved. Designed for 
the serious touring rider, the Gold Wing” Interstate™ features a smooth 
HONDA ; ‘. j j 
Gitaeneeee ee. : oe yin four-cylinder engine to give you miles of main- 





mber of reasons why Honda ATC’s* so 

pinnae vlar ‘Soma ich fun. Sane ny people faster on ean ny 
years. The number one reason is probably proven — ity 
ind pestemnense ATC’s® have been refi id improved 
es 1983 to tngeane Gal paemmenen, versatility and hand- 


in their class good e: — to be called ATC* We're por 
looking for competitio. 





HONDA 


FOLLQUAATHE LEADER 





PICK A ROAD, ANY ROAD 


The CB1000 Custom is a steekly styled motorcycie that has 
the versatility to perform on any street or highway. Honda's 
E ” tranamission offers ing to 





NIGHTHAWK™ 650 


; 973c0, , DOHC engine and shait drive, the 
A NEW STANDARD FOR MID-SIZE PERFORMANCE CB a00 Geameeh. wariins the seneaih Nun pertermence 
The all new Nighthawk™ 650 and Nighthawk™ 550 feature new ultra high-performance, four- 
cytinder, DOHC, sixteen-vaive engines. Combined with low-maintenance features such as Rear view mirrors are standard equipment. 
drive and the new Hydraulic Se eee ere bikes with 
more di the new Nighthawks” can 


Rear view mirrors are standard equipment. 


Fully stocked parts 
and accessory department 


Hondaline accessories 


Efficient service department 
Factory trained mechanics 


HONDA OF BOSTON 


As Advertised on WOLW 


OpEtes ——- The HOND A Specialists Boston's Country-Rock Station 





916 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, MA « 734-8200 
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Your last chance to save on one of the biggest 
motorcycle price blow-ups in our history. 


The Mad Suzuki Price Bombers are blowing our prices fo bits. In fact, 

theyre blowing hundreds of dollars off our already rock-bottom lows, 

making some of the best ‘81 and ‘82 Suzuki street, dirt and com- 

petition bikes more affordable than you ever thought possible. Which 

means there’s never been a better time to buy your new Suzuki. Ever. 
See us right away to ger in on these ridiculously low prices. . 

before the Mad Suzuki Price Bombers blow everything out the door. 


Come in and see us for complete model listing and details. Availability is limited 





GS-650GLZ ~ 
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WE’VE GOT IT ALL! 
SALES « PARTS * ACESSORIES « SERVICE 


Parkway Cycles 


1865 Revere Beach Parkway « Rt. 16 
Everett, MA « 389-69 
FINANCING AVAILABLE — INSURANCE — SERVICE CONTRACTS — CYCLE CARDS 


12 Month Unlimited Mileage Warranty 


included on all new ‘81 and ‘82 GS and GN models. 























Introducing the Aero. 
It’s as smart as it looks. 





Though looks can be deceiving, these are starts with a push of a button. Perhaps best of all, 
absolutely straight Aero.” Because concealed by great gas mileage and a low price could make 
the sleek, modern lines of this fun-loving new an Aero your smartest investment. 
scooter from Honda is a machine that’s as prac- But as compelling as those advantages are, 
tical and easy to ride as it is smart to own. we think there’s an even better reason to buy a 

Aero’s compact size and nimble handling new Aero. The way it looks. 
make it a breeze to maneuver and park. It’s com- In fact, it’s so dashing that the beau and 
pletely automatic, so there’s no shifting. And it Aero may become this year’s romantic symbol. 


HONDA OF BOSTON CYCLES 128 PARKWAY CYCLES 


916 Commonwealth Ave. 107 Brimball Ave. 1865 Revere Beach Parkway 
Boston, MA Beverly, MA Rt. 16 
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THE WAY 
IT SHOULD BE. 





XVZ12TK 





Venture 
* Narrow, high-performance 4- e Liquid-cooled, 1198cc, V-4 with 
stroke, DOHC, 4-cylinder engine bet st yao Control 
® Yamaha induction Control ystem and balancer 
System for more power and * Low-maintenance shaft drive 
efficiency e Aerodynamic integrated fairing, 
¢ Smooth, efficient shaft drive resee yatet saddiebags and 
e Slick, sporty quarter fairing rave! trun 


~~ * i itor 
e Anti-dive front suspension and * Computerized moni 
fully adjustable rear suspension ° Air-adjustable front suspension 


with anti-dive 
MOTORCYCLE SAFE RIDING PROJECT... 












NOW ENROLLING... 

COURSE # 8 June 25 Saturday 9:00a.m.-5:00p.m. 
26 Sunday 9:00a.m.-5:00p.m. 

9 July9 Saturday 9:00a.m.-5:00p.m. 

12 Tuesday 4:00p.m.-7:00p.m. 

14 + Thursday 4:00p.m.-7:00p.m. 

16 Saturday 4:00p.m.-7:00p.m. 

10 July 23 Saturday 9:00a.m.-5:00p.m. 

24 Sunday 9:00a.m.-5:00p.m. 

30 Saturday 9:00a.m.-5:00p.m. 


NOTE: More courses will be added at a later date 


FINANCING AVAILABLE | 


Call for more information ! 


4p.m.-7p.m. 


CYCLES 128 


POA & xs 0" 107 Brimbal Avenue 
oh Beverly, MA 
[e & 617-927-3400 
_ YANMAr 











motorcycle price blow-ups in our history. 


The Mad Suzuki Price Bombers are blowing our prices to bits. In fact, 
theyre blowing hundreds of dollars off our already rock-bottom lows, 
making some of the best ‘81 and ‘82 Suzuki street, dirt and com- 
petition bikes more affordable than you ever thought possible. Which 
means there’s never been a better time to buy your new Suzuki. Ever. 
See us right away fo get in on these ridiculously low prices... 
before the Mad Suzuki Price Bombers blow everything out the door. 


Come in and see us for complete model listing and details. Availability is limited GS-6 50GLZ s 
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$14 < 
$1149 Fic 
The Sensation of Suzuki. 


TTENCuar, 


As advertised on WDLW 
Rt. 28 — Junction 106 
W. Bridgewater, MA 


587-1701 
Open 9-9 Weekdays, Sat. 9-6 
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g~E Kawasaki 
Spring Sales Spectacular! 


Exclusive cruiser. 





The new Kawasaki KZ650 CSR. It's not 
for everyone. Just those special riders whc 
demand arm-straightening performance. 
Easy, nimble handling. Super reliability. And 
a low-riding, eyeball-grabbing, classic 
cruising style. It’s loaded with 
low-maintenance features like electronic 
ignition and an automatic camchain 
tensioner. And loaded with style, from the 
exclusive StreetLite'” wheels to every curve 
of the classic Kawasaki styling. 

The new KZ650 CSR. It's a special bike, 
for a special kind of rider. 

























Sporty helt drive. 


Kawasaki's new belt-drive KZ440is a 
sporty middleweight with both performance 
and style. Its 443 cc twin-cylinder engine 
will impress you with its potent power and 
rugged reliability. Kawasaki's advanced belt 
drive system supplies a quiet, smooth ride 
without adding extra weight. It's also clean 
and almost maintenance free. Cast alloy 
wheels and a plush, stepped seat give the 
440 a sharp, modern look. For commuting 
or just plain fun, the KZ440 gives you 
sporty performance and belt-drive 
convenience. 





Incredible Bikes at Incredible Prices 





Expansion & Remodelin 


e Sales « Parts « Accessories « Service 


Arlington Motor Sports 
1098 Mass. Ave., Arlington 648-1300 


Open: Mon.-Fri. 9-9, Saturday 9-5 
= Kawasaki Lets the good times roll. 


Manufacturer's suggested retail prices, excluding freight, dealer prep, title and taxes. Actual prices set by dealers. 
Offer valid at participating dealers while supplies last. 














MAKE THE SCENE WITH RIVA. 


TWO-WHEELIN’ 
SOPHISTICATION (i 











NOW AVAILABLE 
AND = * oamderviond 


MOPED CITY 










Fashionable and Sporty — Whatever the destination, the new Riva by 





Yamaha makes getting there more fun. The Riva’s attractive sporty 1136 Mass. Ave. Cambridge Mass 
styling also has a practical side, since the front fender flares help id 9 . 
protect against splashes and wind, while the molded bodywork fully near Harvard Square 






shields the driver from engine heat and lubricants. The Riva is avail- 


able in 50 cc. 80 cc, and 180 cc. 491-5375 






DMAHA| sors 


Yamaha/Moped City introduces its new 
line of Riva motorscooters with a twist. A 
team of four girls is riding around to the 
popular areas of the North Shore promot- 
ing the new Riva and providing various 
services for the public. Some of the services 
available are FREE emergency pick-up er- 
rands for the elderly, such as medications, 
groceries. or other needed items. But these 
services don't stop there: they are also on 
hand to do promotions for businesses, lead 
parades, deliver messages and packages, # 
flowers. champagne. balloons, poems 
candy and just about anything within size & 
weight limitations. There is virtually no end * 
to what they do. Just call and ask. % 
Anyone interested in these services or eve’ 

in becoming a Scooter Girl .. . contact Shel- 
ly Green at Life Sports. 


RIVA SCOOTERS Call 745-6311 
Remember — it’s yours for 


the asking. 
























i 7 A 
ii vailable for Business Promos, 
AMBITIOUS ca Delivery of Messages and Packages ’ 
{ OUT-GOING . And much more! Just call and ask! * 
| CONFIDENT ¥ , OFF I 
SELF-STARTERS a with & 
a coupon 
t % 
a 8 
a é 
To promote and sell the new Riva Scooters also to make deliveries and & 4 
participate in the many up-coming events in the spring on the North Shore. If 
you qualify for full time, part time, or spare time. call Shelly at 745-1135 or & x 
drop by the Scooter Booth at Life Sports, East India Mall, Salem, MA & L. 3 
§ For 1-hour delivery call: | 4 
LIFE SPORTS CYCLES 128 MOPED CITY i North Shore Area: Metro Boston Area & 
East India Mall 107 Brimball Ave., 1136 Mass. Ave.. os Life Sports MOPED CITY e 
Salem, MA Beverly, MA Cambridge, MA a OFF East India Mall 1136 Mass. Ave.., OFF 3 
745-1135 927-3400 491-5375 Salem, MA Cambridge, MA ; 

B with coupon 745-1135 491-5375 with coupon 
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NATURE CONTINUED 
pends on when and where you want.to 
go: those parks on the water (Ham- 
monasset Beach, Rocky Neck, 
Island, and Squantz Pond) 
charge $4 per car on weekends and 
holidays and $2 during the week. The 
day-use charge for inland parks is $2 per 
car on weekends and holidays and $1 
during the week. Don't forget that there 
are many more areas available for day 
use listed under “Camping. "’ 

Most state forests and parks either 
prohibit pets or restrict them to a leash in 
certain areas. Some, however, allow 
pets — you should check with each area 
before heading out. Glass, open fires, 
pets, beverages are 
prohibited on state beaches, but beer is 
permitted in the picnic areas. For more 
information on state parks and forests, 
write the Dept. of Environmental Protec- 
tion, Office of State Parks and Recrea- 
tion, 165 Capital Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
06106, or call (203) 566-2304. 

For general tourist information, write 
the t of Economic Develop- 
ment, 210 Washington St., Hartford, 
Conn. 06106, or call (203) 566-3957. They 
have a toll free number for people living 
from Maine to Virginia (ex ing Con- 
necticut residents), (800) 243-1 Toll 
free for Connecticut residents, (800) 
842-7492. 

For more information on hiking trails, 
write the Connecticut Forest and Park 
Association, Box 389, East Hartford, 
Conn. 06108. 


Barnes Nature Center, 175 Shrub 
Rd., off Rte. 6, Bristol, (203) 589-6082. 
The 70-acre preserve offers a_ self- 
guiding trail through a variety of habitats 
that emphasize stages of ecological 
succession. Plus there is a nature center 
with displays. Open Tues. through Fri. 
and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 
Connecticut Arboretum, Williams 
St., Connecticut College campus (exit 83 
from 1-95), New London, (203) 447-1911. 
The 415-acre nature preserve offers 
hiking trails through a variety of natural 
ecosystems. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset, except that it is closed 
on holidays. Free 

Denison 


Pequotsepos Nature 
Center, Pequotsepos Rd. (exit 90 from 
1-95), Mystic, (203) 536-1216. The 125- 
acre sanctuary has self-guiding trails 
(including one for the blind) and a natural 
histcry museum. Grounds and center 
are open Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m to 
4 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Closed on- major holidays. Adults, $1 
Children 6 to 14, 50 cents 
Devil’s Den Preserve, end of Pent 
Rd., (203) 226-4991. Take exit 42 from 
Merritt Parkway (Rte. 15), go north on 
Rte. 57 to Godfrey Rd., then right to Pent 
Rd. The 1500-acre nature preserve 
includes woodiands, hills, marshes, 
streams, and 20 miles of rugged trails. 
Open seven days from dawn to dusk. 
Free, though registration is required 
Flanders Nature Center, Church 
Hill Rd., off Rte. 6, Woodbury, (203) 
263-3711. The 250-acre sanctuary (with 
more acreage nearby) offers many trails 
through woods, bogs, and wildflowers, 
and an environmental center. Trails are 
open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
The center is open occasionally, so it's 
best to phone ahead to make sure 
someone is there. Free 
Fort Shantok State Park, off Rte 
32, Montville, (203) 848-9876. Located 
four miles south of Norwich. This is the 
site of a former indian village, with 170 
acres for hiking and picnicking. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. Free 
Gillette Castie State Park, Rie. 82. 
four miles south of East Haddam, (203) 
526-2336. The 184-acre park includes 
the rugged stone castle which gives a 
broad panorama of the surrounding 
countryside and the Connecticut River 
valley. Plus it offers picnicking, con- 
cessions, hiking over wooded trails, and 
a ferry. Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, $1. Children 6 to 11, 
50 cents. 
Goodwin State Forest and Con. 
servation Area, off Rte. 6, Hampton, 
(203) 455-9534. The 1800 acres of 
woodiands include hiking and horse- 
back-riding trails, wildlife marshes, an 
arboretum, and self-guiding trails. Group 
tours by appointment. The forest is open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. The 
nature center is open Wed. through Sun. 


from 1 to 5 p.m. Free. 

Greenwich Center, 613 

Riversville -Rd., Greenwich, (203) 
' 869-5272. Take exit 28 from Rte. 15 and 

go north on Roundhill Rd., then left on 

Johns St., and head to the intersection 

with Riversville Rd. The 485-acre sanc- 


Open Tues. through Sun. from 9 a.m. to5 


tuary offers trails and a nature center 





; p.m. Guided tours by appointment. 

| Admission, $1. Children and senior 
citizens, 50 cents 

| Kent Falls, Rte. 7, four miles north of 

) Kent, (203) 927-3238. The 275 acres offer 

\ cascading waterfalls, hiking through 
wooded areas along the stream, picnick- 
ing, and fishing. Open seven days from 8 

+ a.m. to sunset. Free. 

'Larsen Sanctuary, 2325 Burr St., 
exit 21 off 1-95, Fairfield, (203) 259-6305. 
This 170-acre sanctuary is the head- 

| quarters for the Connecticut Audubon 

| Society and offers 6% miles of trails, a 
nature walk for the blind, handicapped, 

pete elderly, and a nature center with 
displays of local wildlife. Open Tues. 

| through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
| on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Closed on 
| Suns. in July and Aug. Admission, $1. 
| Children 12 and under, 50 cents 
McLean Game Refuge, off Rte. 10, 
| Granby. The 3400-acre sanctuary offers 
varying terrain for nature study, pho- 
tography, hiking, and picnicking. No 


pets. Open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Free. 
State Mountain 


Park, 
Rte. 4, Cornwall, (203) 672-6100. 


“ Located six miles west of Goshen. These 


260 acres and the surrounding 3295- 
acre Mohawk State Forest include a 
wildlife sanctuary and wooded trails to 
the peak of the mountain, and offer 
fishing, picnicking, and hiking. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Mystic Marinelife Rte. 
95 (exit 90), seven miles east of New 
London, (203) 536-3323. An aquarium 
complete with a seal island, performing 
dolphins, sea lions, and whales, plus 
2000 specimens in 34 living exhibits. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 4:45 
p.m. Admission, $5.50. Senior citizens 
and children from 5 to 17, $2.75. Under 5, 
free. Group rates available. 

State Forest, Rte. 198, 
Eastford, (203) 974-1562. Located four 
miles south of Phoenixville. The 12,428- 
acre forest offers fishing in the Natchaug 
River, picnicking, and hiking and horse- 
back-riding trails. Open seven days from 
8 a.m. to sunset. Free. 

Canaan Bird Sanctuary and 
Wildlife Preserve, Old Stamford Rd. 
(Rte. 106), New Canaan. The 18-acre 
wooded preserve includes trails, ponds, 
brooks, and bridges. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

New Canaan Nature Center, |44 
Oenoke Ridge (Rte. 124), New Canaan, 
(203) 966-9577. The center offers nature 
displays, greenhouse exhibits, trails, and 
seasonal events. Open Tues. through 
Fri. and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m., and on 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 
Penwood State Park, Rte. 185, four 
miles west of Bloomfield. Scenic hiking 
trails through 787 acres of woods to the 
mountain top, which offers a good view 
of the Farmington River valley. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
State Forest, East River 
Rd., Barkhamsted, (203) 379-2469. 
Located one mile north of Pleasant 
Valley. The 2954-acre forest includes a 
200-year old pine grove ideal for picnick- 
ing next to the Farmington River. Plus it 
offers hiking and fishing. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Brook Nature Center, 70 
Gracey Rd., off Rte. 44, Canton, (203) 
693-0263. Seasonal displays plus more 
than six miles of trails over 115 acres of 
fields and forest and around or over 
ponds and streams. Plus it offers nature 
exhibits, a store, and a resource room. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m 
Admission, $1. Children 12 and under, 50 
cents. 
Salt Meadow National Wildlife 
Refuge, off Old Clinton Rd., West 
Brook, (401) 364-3106 (US Fish and 
Wildlife Service). The 183-acre refuge 
has woodland, salt marsh, and a small 
river. Plus it offers many trails for 
observing numerous species of 
saltwater birds. No staff or facilities 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset 
Free. 
Sharon Audubon Center, Rie. 4, 
Sharon, (203) 364-5826. Eleven miles of 
self-quiding trails over the 684-acre 
sanctuary. Trails open seven days from 
dawn to dusk. The center is open Wed 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Closed on major 
holidays. Admission, $1. Children under 
18, 50 cents. 
Squantz Pond, Rte. 39, four miles 
north of New Fairfield, (203) 797-4165 
The 172 acres offer frontage on scenic 


Lake Candlewood and Squantz Pond for 
swimming, fishing, boating, scuba div- 
ing, picnicking, and concessions. Plus 
there are hiking trails in the adjoining 
Pootatuck State Forest. No pets. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, $2 per car. 

Stamford 


Museum and Nature 
Center, 39 Scofieldtown Rd. (Rte. 137), 
off the Merritt Parkway at exit 35, 
Stamford, (203) 322-1646. The 100 acres 
include live farm animals, a lake, an art 
gallery, a habitat exhibit, an indian 
exhibit, a planetarium, and an ob- 
servatory. Plus it offers hiking and 
picnicking. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9 am. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. and 
holidays from 1 to 5 p.m. Planetarium 
show is Sun. at 3:30 p.m. Observatory is 
open Fri. from 8 am. to 10 p.m. 
Admission to planetarium, $1. Children 
and senior citizens, 50 cents. Admission 
to grounds, $2. Children under 16 and 


senior citizens, $1. 

w Nature Center, 10 
Woodside Lane (exit 17 from 1-95), 
Westport, (203) 227-7253. The 53-acre 
wildlife sanctuary includes trails (one for 
the blind), a museum, aquarium, and 
animal shelter. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 
to 4 p.m. Adults, 75 cents. Children, 25 
cents. 


White Memorial Conservation 
Center, Rte. 202, Litchfield, (203) 
567-0015. The 4000 acres of woodland 
offer trails (including one for the blind), 
self-guiding trails, a wetland boardwalk, 
and recreation area. The nature center 
offers a 3000-species butterfly collec- 
tion, museum, and library. Guided tours 
by appointment. The woods are open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. The 
museum is open Tues. through Sat. from 
9 am. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 


MAINE 
Maine offers an abundance of nature 
areas for day outings. See also the 
listings under ‘‘Camping"’ for many more 
Maine parks and forests. These state- 
operated areas are open seven days a 
week from 9 a.m. to sunset. The day-use 
entrance fee ranges from $1 to $2; a 
seasonal pass is $15 Fees entitle you to 
use bathhouses, picnic tables, and 
docking facilities. Pets are allowed 
everywhere except at Baxter State Park, 
Sebago wake, and any beach area. For 
more information on Maine state parks 
and forests, write the Department of 
Conservation, Bureau of Parks and 
Recreation, State House Station 22, 
Augusta, Maine 04333, or call (207) 
3821. 

Baxter State Park has a set of rules 
somewhat different from the other state 
parks and forests — it's the only park 
that charges a $5 entrance fee ($10 for a 
season pass) for nonresidents. Motor- 
bikes prohibited. No pets allowed, even 
if you're just driving through. It is open 
seven days a week from sunrise to 
sunset. For more information, call (207) 
723-5140. 

For information about using the pri- 
vate roads in the North Woods and their 
fees, write to North Maine Woods, Box 
382, Ashland, Maine 04732, or call (207) 
435-6213 


Birdsacre Sanctuary, Bar Harbor 
Rd. (Rte. 3), adjacent to Maine Coast 
Mall, Elisworth, (207) 667-8460. The 70- 
acre sanctuary offers six nature trails, 
four ponds, more than 100 species of 

Continued on page 30 








“We've developed parttime 
programs for people with 


full-time live 
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S. Pheateowraphy ( 


oo Chavman 


We'll help you reach your professional 


goals with a wide variety of day and evening 
courses at all levels of sophistication, 
including color, studio, view camera and 
alternative processes. 

Five-week sessions start June 13 and 
July 19. For information call (617) 262-1223 or 


fill in the coupon. 





and July 19 
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{_] Please send information about summer 
photography courses starting June 13 


| am also interested in the following: 


State 


SUMMER’83 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


700 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02215 
Well put your creativity to work. 


(] Fall Evening Division 


Zip 
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Summer Session Registration: 


| New England Conservatory 
Preparatory School & 
Adult Education Program 


June 21-23 
9:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


June 24 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


© Outstanding Faculty 
© Classes in all Areas 
© Private Study on all Instruments & Voice 
For further information, contact: 


New England 
Conservatory of Music 


Preparatory School & 
Adult Education Program 
290 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 

Tel. (617) 262-1133 





FROM THE START 
IN HEALTH CARE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Get your career off the 
ground with an Air Force 
commission. Graduates of 
accredited health care 
administration programs 
may apply for openings 

'}] in our worldwide health 

| care system. We offer an 
excellent starting salary 
and many other outstand- 
ing benefits such as: 


"A direct commission 
as an officer in the US. 
Air Force Medical 
service Corps. 


* 30 days of vacation with 
pay each year. 


"Complete medical and 
dental care. 


CONTACT: 
617-324-1223 
(Collect) 
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NATURE CONTINUED 

birds, and picnic facilities. Staffed and 
open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Donations requested. 
— Stanwood Homestead Mu- 
seum, at Birdsacre Sanctuary. The 
museum offers displays of mounted sea 
birds, owls, hawks, eagles, and an 
exhibit of birds’ eggs collected in 1887 
and 1888. Open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Donations requested. 
Rachel Carson National 


Wiidilife 
Refuge, Rite. 1, Wells, 465-5753 (Parker 
River National Wildlife Refuge). Take 1-95 
to Rte. 9 and east to Rte. 1 in Wells. From 
Rte. 1 take any ocean-beach road from 
Kittery to Scarboro. The 2068-acre ref- 
uge is 45 miles of coastal marshiand with 
abundant wildlife. Staffed and open 
seven days from dawn to dusk. Free. 
Grafton Notch State Park, Rie. 26, 
between Upton and Newry, (207) 
824-2912. The 3112-acre park includes 
Screw Auger Falls, Mother Walker Falls, 
Old Speck Mountain, Moose Cave, and a 
section of the Appalachian Trail. Plus it 
offers scenic views, hiking, picnicking, 
and | Staffed and open seven 
eek from 4 to sunset. Free. 

, on 

Senet Pag south of Bucksport in 
Brooksville, (207) 326-4012. The sanc- 
tuary has 1230 acres of upland forests 
and meadows and offers nature study 
and lots of birdlife. Staffed and open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Maine A » junction 
of Rte. 88 and Rte. 1, Falmouth, (207) 
781-2330. The 75-acre sanctuary offers 
trails over saltwater marsh, and solar 
exhibits with tours by appointment. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. on Sat. from 10 am. to 5 p.m. 
and on Sun. from 1 to 5 AL m. Free. 
Mast Landing Nature Sanctuary, 
Upper Mast Landing Rd., Freeport, (207) 
865-6756. Self-gquiding trails over 150 
acres of woods, fields, and salt marsh. 
Staffed and open seven days from dawn 
to dusk. Donations requested 
Moosehorn National Wildlife 
Refuge, Rite. 1, Calais, (207) 454-3521 
Located six miles north of Calais, off Rte 
1 and Charlotte Rd. The 22,665-acre 
refuge includes two wilderness areas. 
woods, lakes, marshes and streams, 





wildlife, and more than 200 species of 
birds. Plus it offers fishing and hiking. 
The refuge is open seven days from 
dawn to dusk, and the office is open 
Mon. through Fri. from 7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Free. 

Peacock Beach State Pleas- 
ant Pond, off Rte. 201, Richmond, (207) 
582-2813. The 100-acre park includes a 
beautiful sand beach, swimming area 
with lifeguard, and picnicking facilities. 
Staffed and open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to sunset. Admission, $1.50 per car. 
Petit Manan National 


» Rte. 1, three miles south of 
Milbridge, (207) 454-3521. The 1841-acre 
refuge, which includes a peninsula and 
several islands, remains one of the few 
undeveloped coastal areas in Maine, and 
is characterized by its wind-blown, 
wilderness appearance with woods, 
bogs, and outcrops. Plus it offers hiking 
trails and nature study. Open seven 
days from dawn to dusk. Free. 

Beach State Park, Rie 
209, from Bath to Phippsburg, (207) 
389-1335. The 529-acre park includes an 
extensive beach of light sand, sand bars 
with tidal pools, and rocky outcrops. Plus 
it offers fishing, swimming, and picnick- 
ing. Staffed and open seven days from 9 
a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1.50 per car. 

Ponds State Park, off the 
Empire Rd., off Rte. 122, Poland, (207) 
998-4104. The 750-acre park offers 
swimming, lifeguards, picnicking, and 
trout fishing. Staffed and open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to sunset. Admission, 
$1.50 per car. 

Reid State Park, Rte. 127, southeast 
of Georgetown, (207) 371-2303. The 768- 
acre park includes a mile-and-a-half of 
sand beaches, marshes, | Ss, and 
salt water pools. Plus it offers picnicking, 
a snack bar, swimming, and fishing. 
Staffed and open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to sunset. Admission, $1.50 per car. 
Roque Biuffs State Park, off Rte. 1. 
Roque Bluffs, (207) 255-3475. The 274- 
acre park includes both a pebble beach 
and a fresh water pond. Plus it offers 
picnicking, a playground, fishing, and 
swimming. Staffed and open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1.50 
per car 

Scarborough Marsh Nature Cen- 


This Summer Choose 


ter, Pine Point Rd., Rte. 9, off Rte. 1, 
Scarborough, Bad 883-5100. The center 


has a sea aquarium, canoe rentals, 
nature trails, and = tours. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


Exhibits are free. Bird, marsh, and 
wildflower walks, $2 per person. Canoe 
rentals, $5 per hour. Hour-and-a-half 
canoe tours, $4.50 for adults, $2 for 
children. 

Two Lights State Park, Two Lights 
Rd., off Rte. 77, Cape Elizabeth, ( 
799-5871. The 41 acres of headlands on 
Maine's famous rock-bound coast in- 
clude a scenic view of Casco Bay and 
the open Atlantic. Plus it offers fishing, a 
picnic area, and playground. Staffed and 
open seven days from 9 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, 75 cents per car. 

Wolf Neck Woods State 

Wolf Neck Rd., south of Freeport, (207) 
865-4465. The 233-acre park includes 
scenic frontage on Casco Bay and the 
Harraseeket River. Plus it offers hiking, 
picnicking, and nature study. Staffed 
and open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
sunset. Admission, 75 cents per car. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

New Hampshire provides ample op- 
portunities for day outings in its many 
state park and national forest areas. 
Besides those listed below, see listings 
under “Camping” for more public areas 
that are available for day use. Most New 
Hampshire state parks are open for day 
use seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. No 
credit cards are accepted in state-run 
areas. Pets are permitted as long as they 
are on a leash and are not near bodies of 
water. For more information on vacation 
possibilities, state parks and forests, 
and historic sites, write the New Hamp- 
shire Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, Office of Vacation Travel, Box 856, 
Concord, NH 03301, or call (603) 
271-2343. 

For more information on the White 
Mountain National Forest, write the 
particular ranger district or the Super- 
visor's Office, White Mountain National 
Forest, Box 638, 719 Main St., Laconia, 
NH 03246, or call (603) 524-6450. Hikers 
should write for the map showing the 
restricted White Mountain areas. No 
campfires are allowed without a 
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| — Classes begin 


;  vJulyS 
; July 18 


You can choose courses in every- 


biology to philosophy —in thirty aca- 
demic disciplines in the humanities, 
the sciences, and education. 


You can choose day or evening 


} 
thing from accounting to sociology, 
classes at our Harbor, Huntington | 
Avenue, or Downtown campuses. | 
But register early. During our first summer 
session, many classes filled quickly. 
$47.50 per undergraduate credit 


$60.00 per graduate credit 


Division of Continuing Education 


University of Massachusetts at Boston 


Harbor Campus 
Boston, MA 02125 


MasterCard and VISA welcome. 


For further information and a summer 
bulletin, call 731-2470 or use this coupon. 
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campfire permit. —— 

For additional hiking information, con- 
tact the Appalachian Mountain Club, 5 
Joy St., Boston 02108, or call 523-0636. 
The north-country office is at Pinkham 
(603) 


Audubon House, 3 Silk Farm Rd., 
Concord, (603) 224-9909. This head- 
quarters of the New Hampshire 
Audubon Society has self-quiding trails 
and a nature center. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Donation, $1. 
Clough State off Rte. 114, 
Weare, (603) 529-7112. Take Rte. 114 
past Manchester to Riverdale, turn north 
and go four miles. The 150-acre river 
pool has a 900-foot beach with a 
bathhouse and playfield. Staffed and 
open seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, $1.50 per person. 
Depierrefeu-Willard Pond Sanc- 
tuary, off Ate. 123, Antrim, (603) 
525-4428. The 642-acre preserve is 
home to beaver, otter, and loons, and 
Offers hiking, canoeing, and nature 
programs. Donation, $1. 

Echo Lake State Park, off the 
Kancamagus Highway (Rte. 112) or Rte. 
302, near North way, (603) 356-2672. 
The mountain lake ig the shadow of 
White Horse Ledge is part of Franconia 
Notch and offers scenic views, swim- 
ming, and picnicking. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1.50. 
Etlacoya State Park, Rie. 11, south 
of Glendale, (603) 293-7821. The 600- 
foot beach on the southwest shore of 
Lake Winnipesaukee offers swimming, a 
bathhouse, picnicking, and views of the 
surrounding mountain ranges. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset 
Admission, $1.50. 

Lost River, Rte. 112, North Woods- 
tock, (603) 745-8031. This area includes 
a glacial gorge, a series of caves and 
boardwalks, Paradise Falls, hiking trails 
on somewhat arduous terrain, a free 
nature garden and museum, a picnic 
area, and cafeteria. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. through Aug. The 
area closes a half hour earlier in Sept 
and Oct. Admission, $3.50. Children 6 to 
12, $2. Under 5, free. Group rates 
available 

Mt. Sunapee State Park, Rie 103 
at Mt. Sunapee, near Newbury (603 
763-2356 A major recreation area with 
free hiking and picnicking. At the nearb\ 
Lake Sunapee there is swimming 
bathhouse, a refreshmen: stand. anc 
fishing. Admission to the beach is $* 5( 
lor everyone over i2 Scenic aeriai rides 
are $3 for adults, $1.50 for children The 
park is open seven days from 8 a.m. to 
sunset 
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Mt. Washington State Park, off 
Rte. 16, between Gorham and Jackson, 
(603) 466-3347. The 54-acre state park 
sits high atop the highest mountain in 
the Northeast with its high winds and 
scenic views. Plus it has a snack bar 
bathroom, and post office on the summit 
(you might say it has been civilized). It is 
surrounded by the White Mountain 
National Forest, and offers several hiking 
trails. No overnight facilities. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Odiorne Point State Park, off Rte 
1A, north of Rye North Beach, (603) 
436-7406. The 137-acre park is on 
protected coastline and offers unusual 
vegetation, wildlife, a nature center, and 
picnicking facilities. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1 


Paradise Point > 
North Shore Rd., Hebron, (603) 
224-9909. The 43 acres of forest have 
3000 feet of shoreline on Newfound 
Lake, self-guiding trails, and nature 
exhibits. From June 27, open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is $1 for 
adults, 50 cents for children. 
Ponemah Stearns Rd., off Rtes. 
101A and 122, Amherst, (603) 224-9909. 
The 100-acre open bog and botanical 
preserve has a trail, boardwalk, and 
nature program. Donation, $1. 

tate Park, Rte 
119, Fitzwilliam, (603) 532-8862. The 16- 
acre park is full of wild rhododendron 
bushes that blossom around mid July 
Plus it offers a walking path around the 
entire glen, picnic grounds, and scenic 
views of the surrounding mountains 
Open seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset 
Free. 
Sliver Lake State Park, Rie. 122. 
north of Hollis, near Nashua, (603) 
465-2342. The 1000-foot beach curves 
along a 34-acre lake, which offers 
swimming, picnicking, and picturesque 
pine groves. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1.50 
Wapack Wildlife Ref- 
uge, off Rte 45 (near Rte. 101), 
between Wilton and Peterborough, 
465-5753 (administered by the Parke: 


River Refuge). The sanctuary comprises 
1672 acres of the Pack Monadnock 
Mountain and includes ».oys, swamps, 
mountain peaks. cliffs, woods, nngratory 
birds. and a three-mile yature trail Ne 
staff or facilites Open sever days from 
dawn 'o dusk Free 

Weeks State Park south 9 
ancaste;, (603 t he moun 
ain-tor par vi sper offers 
ncredibie viev he White Mountains 
reer = Mouniairn: ant he farmianc 
Jalley: the onnec tic dive 2 
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environment 
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Varv Kave. Deector ot Contuiuing Education H 
We ve helped a lot of ane discover a ) 
whole new career. Choose trom dozets ot } 
courses in Design, Illustration, Fine Arts 
Photography and Liberal Arts. Five-week ses 
sions of day and evemmmney classes start 
June 13 and July 19 
Special this summer: Five-day intensives 
plus Portfolio Preparation tor High Schoo! 
Students. For intormation call (617) 262-122¢ 


or fill in the coupon 


Please send information 
courses starting June 
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3 and July 19 
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700 Beacon St.. Boston, MA 02215 


Well put your Creativity to work 
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Uzz 
GULCH 
p> DINNER-THEATRE 
A NIGHT OF FOOD AND FROLIC 
A musical comedy revue 
Multi-course dinner 
Unlimited wine, beer, or sarsaparilla 


When i AS Whe e 
< j 
\ : 


Fridays & an 
McMAHONS 
Saturdays 386 Market St. 


Time “ty Brighton Center 
7:30 PM. Boston, Ma. 


@ Enjoy a night of food and frolic in @ Multi-course meal featuring fried 
the old west atmosphere chicken & roast beef 
® Unlimited beer, wine, or sarsparilla @ Sing along with the sheriff, his 
@ Meet Miss Kitty and her dance deputy, Henry the town drunk, and 
hall girls , the rest of the gang 
YEE HAW! 


: Night SPECIAL 712° 


i Saturday Night — Regular Fare *15 per person id 


OFFER AVAILABLE FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. 


Reservations strongly suggested 
782-0060 


.. FUND > CARA SD CARL 
PIA DOG-CAGIGADOF CAG 
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NATURE CONTINUED 

sunset. Admission, $1. 

White Mountain National Forest, 
in which you can climb to the top of New 
England using some of the more than 
1200 miles of hiking trails. Just motor up 
1-93 and branch off on Rte. 302, 2, or 16. 
The following trails are some of the 
shorter day-hikes and are organized by 
ranger district (see the introduction to 
“New Hampshire” above for general 
information). The forest is open around 
the clock with no day-use fees. 
— Ammonoosuc Ranger Dis- 
trict, Trudeau Rd. (Box 239), Bethle- 
hem, in the northwest section of the 
forest, (603) 869-2626. 

— Ammonoosuc Ravine, from the Cog 
Railroad Base Station, past Gem Pool to 
the gorge. The 1.6-mile trail offers an 
easy hike to a good view of the 
Presidential Range. 

— Coppermine Trail, off Rte. 116. The 
2.5-mile trail easily travels to Bridal Veil 
Falls 

— Edmunds Path, off the Mount Clinton 
Rd. The 2.9-mile trail heads to the 
summit of Mt. Eisenhower and offers 
scenic views of the Presidential Range. 
It's something of a difficult hike that rises 
above timberline, so the winds can 
sometimes be tough 

— Sugarloaf Trail, off Rte. 16, where it 
crosses the Zealand River. The 1.2-mile 
trail is a moderate hike that goes to the 
summits of Middle Sugarloaf and North 
Sugarloaf Mountains, and offers scenic 
views of the countryside 

— Tunnel Brook Trail, at the end of Rte. 
7 (Tunnel Brook Rd.). The two-mile trail is 
an easy hike and passes a series of 
beaver ponds 

— Zealand Valiey Trail, at the end of Rte. 
16 (Zealand Rd.). The 7.3-mile trail is a 
moderate hike that crosses the Ap- 
palachian Trail and heads to the summit 
of Mt. Hale and back offering views of 
Zealand Pond, Zealand Falls, Zealand 
Notch, the Rosebrook Range, and the 
Twin Mountains 

— Androscoggin Ranger Dis- 
trict, 80 Glen Rd., Gorham, in the 
northern part of the forest, (603) 
466-2713 

— Glen Boulder Trail, Rte. 16 at Glen 
Ellis Falls. The steep 1.5-mile trail takes 
the hiker above the timberline and offers 
tremendous views 

— Mount Cabot Trail, Whites Farm at 
Bunnell Notch. The 3.9-mile trail is a 
moderate climb up the highest peak in 
the Kilkenny Range and offers views of 
western New Hampshire 

— Pine Mountain Trail, off the Dolly 
Copp Rd. The 1.8-mile ‘rail is a moderate 
hike that heads to the top for scenic 
views of the Presidential, Carter, and 
Kilkenny Ranges 

— Thompson Falls Trail, at the Wildcat 
Ski Area. The easy .8-mile trail leads up 
the south side of Wildcat Brook to the 
falls and offers views of Mount Washing- 
ton 

— Tuckerman Ravine Trail, Rte. 16 at the 
Pinkham Notch Camp. The two-mile trail 
travels through the rugged Tuckerman 
Ravine 

— Pemigewasset Ranger Dis- 
trict, 127 Highland St., Plymouth, in the 
southwest section of the forest, (603) 
536-1310. 

— Cascades Path in Waterville Valley, at 
the base of the Snows Mountain Ski 
Area. A rather relaxing hike to Cascades 
Brook 

— Greeley Ponds Trail, off the Kan- 
camagus Highway. The mile-long trail 
travels to the beautiful pond and is a 
relatively easy hike 

— Mt. Osceola Trail, at Thornton Gap on 
the Tripoli Rd. The 3.5-mile trail heads to 
the summit of the 4326-foot mountain 
and offers excellent views of the sur- 
rounding mountains and Waterville Val- 
ley. It's a bit eerie to climb on a cloudy 
day 

— Stinson Mountain Trail, just south of 
Stinson Lake. The two-mile trail is a 
moderate hike that runs mostly through 
forest to the ledges on top of Stinson 
Mountain, with views of mountains to the 
north and lakes to the south 

— Welch Mountain Trail, located just 
above the Mad River at the entrance to 
Waterville Valley. The 1.5-mile trail is a 
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“Film ™. 
Under the Stars 


An Outdoor Film Program in the Huntington Campus Court 
(formerly Boston State Campus) at Massachusetts College of Art 











Friday, The Spirit of the Beehive 
June 10 Don’t Look Now 

Friday, Sunrise 

June 17 Nights of Cabiria 

Friday, Beauty and the Beast 
June 27 The Cameraman 






* The program commences at 8 p.m 




















films start at dusk 
® Admission for everyone is $2.00 
® Free parking will be available in the 
parking lot across the street from the 
North Building on Palace Road. MBTA 
Arborway line, Longwood/Hospitals 
stop on Huntington Avenue 
® Bnng vour own seating (blankets or | 
lawn chairs). Picnicing is welcome } 
* Entertainers will be present pnor to the 
screenings 
® In the event of rain, films will be shown 


in the North Hall on the first floor of the 
North Building at 8 p.m 
own seating 
*® Phone 731-2340, x46 for information 
® Programming is subject to change 


Oring your 
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moderately difficult climb that offers 
excellent views of surrounding moun- 
tains 

— Saco Ranger District, along the 
Kancamagus Highway, Conway, in the 
central part of the forest, (603) 447-5448. 
— Boulder Loop Trail, opposite the 
Blackberry Crossing Campground. The 
2.8-mile trail is a gradual climb with some 
steep pitches and offers views of Mt. 
Chocorua and the Swift River Valley. 

— Champney Falls Trail, two miles east 
of the Passaconaway Information Cen- 
ter. The 1.5-mile trail offers an easy walk 
to the Champney and Pitcher Falls. 

— Mt. Potash Trail, at the Downes Brook 
Trail across from the Passaconaway 
campground. The four-mile loop trail is 
somewhat difficult as it travels along 
ledges to the summit of Mt. Potash, and 
offers excellent views of the Swift River 
Valley and-surrounding mountains. 

— Rail ‘n’ River Trail, at the 
Passaconaway Information Center. The 
.5-mile self-guiding trail is fairly flat and 
shows the natural features of the area. 
— Sabbaday Falls Trail, three miles west 
of the Passaconaway Information Cen- 
ter. The .4-mile trail offers an easy walk 
to a picturesque series of cascades. 

— UNH Trail, 1.3 miles west of the 
Passaconaway Information Center. The 
five-mile loop trail goes to the summit of 
Mt. Hedgehog and offers a scenic view 
of the Swift River Valley. 


RHODE ISLAND 


For those who have a day off and want to 
spend it surrounded by natural sights, 
sounds, and smells in Rhode Island, try 
one of the following public wildlife 
refuges, beaches, or parks. More areas 
are listed under ‘‘Camping."’ The state 
beaches, parks, and recreational areas 
are open seven days a week, with day- 
use hours from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. The 
entrance fees in the state-operated 
scenic areas are in effect from 9 a.m. to4 
p.m. and are $1 per car for nonresidents 
and 50 cents for residents. If you go 
earlier or later, there is no fee. No pets, 
alcoholic beverages, or open fires are 
allowed in state facilities 

For more information on state parks, 
write the Dept. of Environmental Man- 
agement, Division of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, 83 Park St., Providence, Rl 02903, or 
call (401) 277-2632. For more information 
on national wildlife refuges, contact the 
US Fish and Wildlife Service, Box 307, 
Charlestown 02813, or call (401) 
364-3106. For more information on 
Rhode Island recreational facilities, write 
the Dept. of Economic Development, 
Tourist Promotion Division, 7 Jackson 
Walkway, Providence, Ri 02903, or call 
(401) 277-2601, or call toll free (except 
Rhode Island residents) (800) 556-2484, 
during business hours 


Blithewold Gardens and 
Arboretum, Ferry Rd. (Rte. 114), 
Bristol, (401) 253-8714. The 33 acres of 
landscaped gardens are located on 
Bristol Harbor overlooking Narragansett 
Bay and include flower gardens, exotic 
trees and shrubs, a water garden, and 
an old mansion. Grounds are open Tues. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Mansion opens at noon. Closed on Mon. 
and holidays. Admission to grounds, 
$1.50. Children, 50 cents. Additional 
charge for mansion, $1. Children, 50 
cents. 
Block island National Wildlife 
Refuge, 10 miles off the coast of 
Rhode Island, (401) 364-3106. Ferry ride 
to the island, then go by car, bicycle, or 
foot. The 29-acre refuge provides rest 
and protection for songbirds, seabirds, 
and migratory birds. Plus it has a 
historical lighthouse. No staff or facilities 
Open seven days from dawn to dusk 
Free 
Biock island State Park, 10 miles 
off the coast of Rhode Island by ferry. 
The coastal park offers picnicking, 
saltwater fishing and swimming, bath- 
houses, flush toilets, a concession 
stand, a nature program, and scenic 
views of the ocean. Open seven days 
from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. Free. 
Brenton Point State Park, at the 
tip of the peninsula off Ocean Drive, 
Newport. Part of the Bay Islands Park 
system, this coastal park offers picnick- 
ing, fishing, a nature program, and 
scenic views of Rhode Island Sound 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset 
Free 
Colt State Park, Rte. 114, Bristol 
(401) 253-7482. Located on the Nar. 
ragansett Bay at.the site of the former 
= estate and casino. The beach park 
ers fishing, boat launching, roller- 


skate rentals, bike paths, walking trails 
through woods and along the ocean, a 
sculpture garden, a nature program, an 
observation point 60 feet up in a 
converted silo, concession stands, play- 
grounds, flush toilets, and picnicking. 
Tours available. Open seven days from 6 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, $1 per car for 
nonresidents, 50 cents per car for 
residents. 
East Matunuck State Beach, Suc- 
cotash Rd., off Rte. 1, Jerusalem. The 
coastal beach offers swimming, bath- 
houses, fishing, picnicking, concession 
stands, and toilet facilities. Open seven 
days from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, 
$1 per car for nonresidents, 50 cents per 
car for residents. 
Fort Adams State Park, on the tip 
of the peninsula in the Newport Harbor, 
Newport. Part of the Bay Isiand Park 
system, this scenic park is situated 
between Newport Harbor and Nar- 
ragansett Bay and offers swimming, 
shelters, fishing, boating facilities, a 
theatrical tour program, picnicking, con- 
cession stands, and toilet facilities. 
Open seven days from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Admission, $1 per car for nonresidents, 
50 per car cents for residents. Guided 
tours Wed. through Sun. every 15 
minutes from 11:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
State Park, lives Rd. 
Greenwich. Take Rte. 1 to Forge Rd. and 
go northeast on Ives Rd. Located on 
Greenwich Bay, the park offers swim- 
ming, bathhouses, fishing, boating facili- 
ties, hiking trails, observation areas, a 
nature program, game fields, picnicking, 
and toilet facilities. Open seven days 
from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, $1 per 
car for nonresidents, 50 per car cents for 
residents. 
Kimball Wildlife Refuge, Watch- 
aug Pond, Charlestown, (401) 322-7103 
The 30-acre refuge over glacial terrain 
offers bird walks and salt-marsh field 
trips. Open seven days from dawn to 
dusk. Free. 
Lincoin Woods State Park, Break- 
neck Rd., off Rte. 146, Saylesville. The 
park includes a lake and offers swim- 
ming, a bathhouse, fishing, boat facili- 
ties, picnicking, hiking, a nature pro- 
gram, concession stands, toilet facilities, 
and game fields. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Admission, $1 per car 
for nonresidents, 50 cents per car for 
residents 
Misquamicut State Beach, off Rte 
1A, Misquamicut. The coastal beach 
offers saltwater fishing and swimming, a 
bathhouse, picnicking, toilet facilities, 
concession stands, and a view of the 
ocean. Open seven days from 6 a.m. to 
11. p.m. Admission, $1 per car for 
nonresidents, 50 cents per car for 
residents 
Ninigret National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, off Rte. 1A, through Ninigret Park, 
Charlestown, (401) 364-3106 (US Fish 
and Wildlife Service). The 404-acre 
refuge includes a barrier beach with 
sand dunes and shoreline, a large area 
of shrub and grass land, some forest, 
and an old airplane runway. The refuge 
offers hiking, bicycling, birdwatching, 
fishing, and nature study. No motor 
vehicles. No staff or facilities. Beginning 
July 4, open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Free. » 
Norman Bird Sanctuary and Mu- 
seum, Third Beach Rd., Middletown, 
(401) 846-2577. Birds and other wildlife 
on 450 acres marked by 15 miles of trails. 
Offers nature-study programs and group 
tours (by appointment). Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Senior citizens and children under 12, 
free 
George Parker Woodiand, Maple 
Valley Rd., off Rte. 102, Vernon, (401) 
397-4474. The Audubon Society sanc- 
tuary offers hiking, nature study, and 
field trips. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. 
Pulaski Memorial State Park, off 
Rte. 44, West Glocester. Located in the 
George Washington Management Area, 
the park offers swimming, fishing, hiking, 
picnicking, concession stands, bath- 
houses, toilet facilities, and game fields. 
Open seven days from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m 
Admission, $1 per car for nonresidents, 
50 cents for residents. 
Sachuest Point National Wildlife 
Refuge, off Rte. 138, Middletown, (401) 
364-3106 (US Fish and Wildlife Service). 
The 228-acre refuge offers a wide 
spectrum of wetland and coastal birdlife 
Visitors’ center is open Wed. through 
Sun. from 10 a.m.to 2 p.m. The refuge is 
open seven days from sunrise to sunset 
Free 
Scarborough Beach, Ocean Fd. off 


Rte. 108, Point Judith. The coastal park 
offers saltwater fishing, swimming, bath- 
houses, boardwalks, picnicking, con- 
cession stands, toilet facilities, and 
scenic views. Open seven days from 6 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, $1 per car for 
nonresidents, 50 cents per car for 
residents. 

Trustom Pond National Wildlife 
Refuge, in Washington County, near 
the village of Green Hill, (401) 364-3106 
(US Fish and Wildlife Service). The 579- 
acre refuge offers a variety of wildlife, 
particularly waterfowl. No staff or facili- 
ties. Open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Free. 

Roger Wheeler Memorial Beach, 
Sand Hill Cove Rd., off Rte. 108, Point 
Jugith. The coastal beach offers swim- 
ming, bathhouses, fishing, picnicking, 
concession stands, toilet facilities, and 
playgrounds. Open seven days from 6 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, $1 per car for 
nonresidents, 50 cents per car for 
residents. 


VERMONT 


State parks in Vermont open up for day- 
use at 10 a.m. and close at sunset. The 
Oay-use entrance fee is only 75 cents to 
$1 per person, with season tickets 
available for $20 per vehicle. Pets are 
permitted as long as they're leashed and 
you can prove they're vaccinated 
against rabies, but they are prohibited 
on the beaches and picnic grounds. 
None of the places listed accept credit 
cards. For additional Vermont day-use 
areas, see the listings under ‘Camping.’ 
For more information on the state parks 
and forests, write the Agency for En- 
vironmental Conservation, Department 


of Forest, Parks, and Recreation, 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602, or call (802) 
828-3375. 


For more information on the Green 
Mountain National Forest, write the 
Forest Supervisor, Federal Bidg., 151 
West St., Rutland, Vt. 05701, or call (802) 


~ 775-2579. For information on hiking (and 


membership), write the Green Mountain 
Club, Box 889, Montpelier, Vt. 05602, or 
call (802) 223-3463 


Calvin Coolidge State Park, Rite 
100A, Plymouth, (802) 672-3612, 
Plymouth. Located off Rte. 4 (exit 1 from 
1-89). The 16,000-acre hilltop park offers 
hiking, picnicking, a nature program, 
camping, and the historic birthplace of 
Calvin ‘Loose Lips'’ Coolidge. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset. Day- 
use fee, 75 cents. Children 3 to 14, 25 
cents 

Camel’s Hump State Park, Ridicy 
Brook Rd., 6.5 miles southwest of 
Waterbury Village. The 15,684-acre park 
is undeveloped except for day hiking 
trails to Camel's Hump summit. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Crystal Lake State Park, off Rte 
16, Barton, (802) 525-6205. The small 16- 
acre park on the edge of CryStal Lake 
offers swimming, a bathhouse, fishing, 
concessions, and picnicking. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, $1. Children 6 to 14, 50 
cents. 

Granville Guif Reservation, Rie. 
100, between Warren and Granville. The 
1171-acre park includes Moss Glen Falls 
and scenic views. Plus it offers picnick- 
ing and hiking. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Green Mountain Audubon Nature 
Center, Richmond exit (exit 71) of I-89, 
five miles south of Richmond toward 
Huntington, (802) 434-3068. The ganc- 
‘¢uary offers five miles of nature trails, 
educational programs, a wildlife mu- 
seum, and an abundance of birdlife. The 
office is open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. % 4:30 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. 
from 1 to 4 p.m. The trails are open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Green Mountain National Forest, 
takes up most of the state. Just head up 
1-91 to Rte. 9, then take either Rte. 100 or 
Rte. 7 to take you the length of the 
forest. The forest offers an abundance of 
hiking trails, including the famous Long 
Trail and the Appalachian Trail. Some 
selected trails are listed below. For more 
information see the introduction to ‘‘Ver- 
mont” above. 

— Baker Peak and Griffith Lake 
Trails, off Rte. 7 at Danby. The 3.5-mile 
trail offers two choices after ascending 
for two miles — one trail goes to the 
summit of Baker Peak with its magnifi- 
cent views of the Rte. 7 valley and the 
other heads for the lake 

— Clarendon Gorge and Airport 
Lookout Trail, take Rte. 103 from Rte 
7 to the crossing with the Long Trail. The 


short mile-long trail travels to the im- 


pressive Clarendon Gorge, the 
suspension bridge over the Mill River, 
and on to the Airport Lookout with its 
scenic views of the mountains and 
valleys to the west. 
— Mt. Abraham Trail, off Rte. 100, 
Warren. A hike along Long Trail to the 
open summit of the 4052-foot Mt 
Abraham that offers uninterrupted views 
in all directions. 
— Mt. Traiis, Rte. 
73A west of Orwell village to the visitor 
center. Several trails travel past the well- 
preserved remains of Revolutionary War 
fortifications and offer scenic views of 
Lake Champlain, Fort Ticonderoga, and 
the surrounding countryside. 
— Shrewsbury Peak, off Rte. 100 
between West Bridgewater and 
Plymouth Union. Beginning at the aban- 
doned Northam Picnic Area, the five-mile 
trail leads to a small open area on the 
3737-foot summit, then goes down to the 
Long Trail. 
— Texas Falis Interpretive Trail, 
off Rte. -125, west of Hancock. The 
nature trail takes you to the spectacular 
falls and offers picnicking and fishing 
opportunities. 
— Wheeler Mountain, off Rte. 5, 
two miles east of Crystal Lake. The trail 
climbs to the summit of the mountain, 
offering views of nearby mountains and 
lakes. 
Groton State Forest, Groton- 
Marshfield Highway, Marshfield, (802) 
584-3820. Located off Rte. 302 (exit 17 
from I-91). The 25,000-acre forest offers 
swimming, fishing, boating and boat 
rentals, hiking, a nature center, picnick- 
ing, concessions, and nine separate 
recreation and camping areas. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset 
Admission, $1. Children 6 to 14, 50 
cents 
Kill Kare Area, Point Rd. (off Rte. 36), 
seven miles west of St. Albans on Lake 
Champlain, (802) 524-6021. The beach 
park offers swimming, picnicking, a boat 
ramp, fishing, and access to Burton 
Island. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
sunset. Admission, $1. Children 6 to 14, 
50 cents 
Knight Point State Park, Rte. 2, on 
Lake Champlain (three miles south of 
North Hero Village), (802) 372-8389. The 
54-acre park provides access to Lake 
Champlain with swimming, fishing, boat 
rentals, and picnicking. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission, 
$1. Children 6 to 14, 50 cents 
Missisquoi National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Rte. 78, two miles northwest of 
Swanton, (802) 868-4781. The 5651-acre 
refuge includes meadows, controlled 
marsh, bog, brush, forest, and open 
bays on Lake Champlain which function 
as breeding and resting areas for 
waterfowl, geese, songbirds, deer, 
beaver, and muskrats. Plus it offers a 
boat ramp, fishing, nature study, and a 
self-guiding nature trail. The office is 
open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. The nature trail is open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. Call 
ahead for information on special ac- 
tivities and conditions (like, is it under- 
water?). 
Mt. Ascutney State Park, 
Brownsville Rd., off Rte. 5 (exit 8 from 
1-91), Windsor, (802) 674-2060. This 2000- 
acre park is located at the base of the 
3100-foot Mt. Ascutney, and offers 
hiking, scenic views, camping, and 
picnicking. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to sunset. Adfhission, 75 cents. 
Children 3 to 14, free. 
Mt. Mansfield State Forest, Rte. 
108, between Stowe and Jeffersonville, 
(802) 244-7103. The 27,613-acre forest 
offers hiking, swimming, and picnicking. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 
Mt. Philo State Park, off Rte. 7, No. 
Ferrisburg, (802) 425-2390. The small 
163-acre mountaintop park offers 
sweeping views over the Champlin 
Valley to the Adirondacks, hiking, pic- 
nicking, and camping. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission, 75 
cents. Children 3 to 14, 25 cents. 
Quechee —, Recreation 
Area, Rte. 4 (exit 1 from I-89), White 
River Jct., (802) 295-2990. This small 76- 
a@re park is located near the scenic 
gorge cut by the Ottauquechee River, 
and offers hiking, fishing, picnicking, and 
camping. Open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to sunset. Admission, 75 cents. Children 
3 to 14, 25 cents. 
St. Albans Bay State Park, off Rte 
36, four miles west of St. Albans on Lake 
Champlain, (802) 524-6324. The 45-acre 
Continued on page 34 
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A WORKHORSE 
STRONG ENOUGH 
FOR HORSEPLAY 





ae The 1983 Honda ATC®200 is one 
of the most versatile three-wheel- 

ers we've ever built. Powerful over- 
_ head cam four-stroke engine, five- 
- speed transmission with auto- 
matic clutch and new motorcycle 
type hydraulic telescopic forks 
make the ATC®200 ideal for work- 
: peree dependability or horseplay 
un. 


CYCLERIDERS 
_ UNUMITED 


2667 Cranberry Highway, Wareham, MA 
Tel: 295-7295 


HOURS:Monday, Tuesday, Thursday: 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesday & Friday: 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
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NATURE CONTINUED 
park offers access to Lake Champlain for 
swimming, fishing, and picnicking. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, 75 cents. Children 3 to 14, 25 
cents 
Sand Bar State Park, Rie. 2, on 
Lake Champlain (exit 17 from I-89) (802) 
372-8240. The 20-acre park is next to the 
Sand Bar Watertow: Area and offers 
access to Lake Champlain. Swimming, 
soathouse, fishing, picnicking, boat ren- 
ais, and snack bar Open sever days 
m 10 am to sunset. Admission $1 
vildren 3to 4 2 cents 
Smugglers Notch State Park, Ric 
8 nine miles northwest of Stowe (802) 
wooded 25-acre 
ocates a the foot of Mi 
ianstield, anc offers several. hiking 
ails. picnicking, ana camping Open 
seven days from 1 a.m. to sunsei Day- 
ise fee, 75 cents. Children 3 to 14. 25 
ants 
southern Vermont Art Center’s 
Botany and Woodland Trails, on 
the slopes of Mt. Equinox, Manchester, 
(802) 362-1405. The Botany Trail in- 
cludes woods, wildflowers, ferns, a small 
pool, and scenic vistas. Plus there is a 
Garden Cafe for refreshments, art exhi- 
bitions, concerts, and film festivals 
Open Tues. through Sat. and on holidays 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Contributions, $2. Stu- 
ents, 50 cents. Children under 13, free 
No admission charge on Tues 
Molly Stark State Park, Rte. 9, 15 
miles west of exit 2 from 1-91, Wilm- 
ngton, (802) 464-5460. The 158-acre 
hillside park offers nature trails, hiking 
trails up Mt. Olga, a fire tower with 
excellent views, picnicking, and camp- 
ing. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
sunset. Admission, 75 cents. Children 3 
to 14, 25 cents 
Townshend State Park, off Rte. 30, 
two miles north of Newfane, (802) 
365-7500. The forested 856 acres offers 
a trail to the summit of Bald Mountain, 
swimming at the Townshend Dam area, 
picnicking, and camping. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission 
fee, 75 cents. Children 3 to 14, 25 cents 
Underhill State Park, Rte. 95, nine 
miles east of Essex Jct., Underhill 
Center, (802) 899-3022. The 150-acre 
park is located under the western face of 
Mt. Mansfield, and offers hiking trails up 
the mountain, picnicking, and camping. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset 
Admission, 75 cents. Children 3 to 14, 25 
cents 
Vermont institute of Natural Sci- 
ence, Church Hill Rd., Woodstock, 
(802) 457-2779. The 75-acre sanctuary 
offers bird walks, a nature trail, and a 
variety of nature programs. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 
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Kernels of truth 


NUT MUSEUMS 


TL ATR 
You wouldn't think there'd be many 


entries in this category, and there aren't 
Of course, some of you may not have 
thought there'd be any entries in this 
category. For all you specialists and 
doubting Thomases out there 


Nut Museum, 302 Ferry Rd. (off Rte 
156), Ola Lyme. Conn. (203) 434-7636 
The art, paintings, history, and lore of 
nuts on display in a 19th-century man- 
sion. Nut masks, jewelry, toy furniture, 
rare nuts, nutcrackers. Sculpture garden 
based on the nut anthem. Open on 
Wed., Sat.. and Sun. from 2 to 5 pm 
Admission, one nut and $2 

Perry’s Tropical Nut House, Rte 
1, Belfast, Maine, (207) 338-1630. This 
shop sells homemade candy, freshly 
roasted nuts, and nutty joke gifts 
Museum of nuts from all over the world 
Also taxidermy, including a_ stuffed 
orang-utan, giraffes, gorilla, and the 
head of a water buffalo shot by Teddy 
Roosevelt. Exhibit of exotic shells. Open 
seven days from 9 am. to 9 p.m 
Admission, free 


Growing home 


PRODUCE 


Our mama done told us. Eat your 
peas. Eat your beans. Eat this; eat that. 
Always telling us to eat our vegetables. 
So we could grow up big and strong like 
daddy. Or so our hair would curl — or 
wouldn't. Or so we could see in the dark. 
Or something. As a result, most of us 
turned to Cheese Doodles. But after a 
while we reformed. Got healthful. And 
along the way we learned that fresh is 
better than canned or frozen. What 
follows is a list of Boston-area farms 
where one can toil in the fields and 
harvest one's own dinner, followed by a 
list of local farmers’ markets for those 
who won't stoop to that level 


PICK YOUR OWN 


For most of the year, we New Englanders 
are at the mercy of distant growing areas 
and huge distributors for our food. The 
season has now changed to our advan- 
tage. So if you're tired of the bland, 
tasteless commercial produce coming 
from points south, try heading out to 
local farms for an afternoon of picking 
your own. The flavor is better, the price is 
fairly good, but more than anything else, 
it's a way to remind yourself that fruits 
and vegetables don't grow in cans or on 
supermarket shelves. 

It's not a particularly good idea to go 





Be in 






out picking just after an especially wet 
period. Besides getting yourself muddy, 
you'll find that the fruit isn't as good after 
rain; just wait for the sun to dry out the 
orchards and fields. To make sure an 
excursion to one of these farms will be 
fruitful, it's best to call before you go. 

The Massachusetts farms listed below 
were selected for their proximity to 
Boston and are only some of the many 
farms, which invite the public to try a 
little field labor, that can be found while 
traveling down country roads. Except 
where otherwise noted, the directions 
below presume you're starting from 
greater Boston 

For more information, especially about 
farms in the western part of the state, 
contact the Massachusetts Dept. of 
Food and Agriculture, Saltonstall Build- 
ing, Government Center, 100 Cambridge 
St., Boston 02202, or call 727-3000 


Andover — Dargoonian Brothers 
Farm, 22 Blanchard St., Andover, 
475-6620. From Rte. 133 West, take the 
first left after Raytheon to Bellevue Rad., 
turn left onto Osgood St. Blanchard St. is 
the first right. Strawberries. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

— Leonard and Eldred Poultry Farm, 
1000 Dale St., North Andover, 683-1158 
or 683-1065. Go to the end of Dale St. in 
North Andover or to the end of Ipswich 
Rd. in West Boxford (the farm is right on 
the towns’ line) Strawberries. Quart 
boxes available. No children under 12. 
Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Ashburnham — Oiva and Bertha 
Helenius, Ferrin Rd., 827-6637. Take Rte. 
12 north from Ashburnham Center, turn 
right on High St., and look for signs. 
Raspberries and blueberries. Open 
Thurs. through Sun. from 7 a.m. to dark. 
Barre — Maple Farm, Old Hardwick 
Rd, 355-4095. Take Rte. 32 a mile west of 
Barre and turn left on Old Hardwick Rd. 
Strawberries, raspberries, blueberries, 
tomatoes, and maple syrup. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Berlin — Great Oak Farm, 227 High- 
land St., 838-2097. From Rte. 62 in Berlin, 
turn north toward Bolton, and go a little 
over a mile. Organically-grown straw- 
berries and peas. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1 to 6 p.m. 

Boxford — Ingaldsby Farm, Washing- 
ton St. West Boxford, 352-2813. 
Located one mile off Rte. 133. Straw- 
berries, peas, green beans, tomatoes, 
peppers, and summer squash. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Bradford — Orchard Hill Farm, 261 
Chadwick Rd., 372-9221. Approximately 
one mile east of Bradford Common off 
Rte. 125. Peaches, strawberries, pears, 
grapes, and apples. Children allowed if 
accompanied by parents. Open seven 


Dear Judith Brackley, 


days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Bridgewater — Ajger Farms, 140 
Scotland St., West Bridgewater, 
580-1565. Located just east of Rte. 24, 
between Rtes. 104 and 106. Blueberries. 
A limit of two children per supervising 
adult. Cail first. Open seven days. 

— Tony Balboni, 416 Central St., East 
Bridgewater, 378-3996. Blueberries. 
Bring containers. No children under 16 
Open Sat. and Sun. from 8 a.m. to 4. p.m 
— C.N. Smith Farm, 325 South St., East 
Bridgewater, 378-2270. Turn off Rte. 106 
onto South St. at the Old Colony Y. Peas, 
green beans, sweet corn, tomatoes, and 
carrots. Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m 

Carver — Bernard Young, Meadow St., 
866-4382. Follow signs to Edaville Rail- 
road, go past railroad parking lot to the 
end of the street, turn left and go a half 
mile. Strawberries. No children under 6. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 10 a.m 
to 2 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 10 
a.m. to4 p.m 

Chariton — Chariton Orchards, Old 
Worcester Rd., 248-7820. Located a half 
mile off Rte. 20 and eight miles west of 
intersection of Rtes. 290 and 52. Blue- 
berries and apples. Six-quart minimum 
for blues. Call first. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

— Strawberry Preserves Farms, Smith 
Rd., Chariton City, 248-5170. Straw- 
berries. Containers provided. Children 
with parental supervision. Open rain or 
shine seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Chelmsford — Ralph Parlee, 135 Pine 
Hill Rd., 256-2859. Take Rte. 110 from 
Chelmsford Center toward Littleton, and 
go two miles. Strawberries. Containers 
provided or you can bring your own. No 
children under 12 allowed in the patch. 
Open seven days from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
— Red Pine Acres, 89 High St., 
256-1822. Take Rte. 27 south from 
Chelmsford Center for a qu arter-mile 
and turn west. Peaches, str wberries, 
raspberries, summer squash, »matoes, 
grapes, apples, and nuts. Callt st. Open 
Sat., Sun., and holidays from 9 a.m. to 5 


p.m. 

Concord — Brigham Farm, 82 
Fitchburg Turnpike, 369-2219. Located 
on Rte. 117, just west of Lincoln town 
line. Strawberries. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

— Svea Johnson, 460 Strawberry Hill 
Rd., 369-3624. Take Barretts Mill Rd. two 
miles northeast of Concord rotary. 
Raspberries. Containers provided or you 
can bring your own. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m 

— Verrill Farm, Wheeler Rd., 369-5952. 
Located three miles south of Concord 
Center, off Sudbury Rd. A second 
location is on Concord Rd., Sudbury. 
Strawberries, peas, green beans, and 
pumpkins. Open seven days from 9 a.m. 


e in touch with you. 
ouch with us. 


P. Cain of Brighton wrote: 


| phoned your station yesterday and was told that I could send a letter to your 
attention. I had an idea bouncing around in my head, and when you played “Country” 
by Keith Jarrett yesterday, I thought “This is definitely mf) kind of station.” _ 

I have been enjoying WFNX for a while now, and have an illustration that I will 
present to you for your consideration. The reason behind it: I am a regular reader of the 
Boston Phoenix, and have seen your bold-type ad with the invitation to “be in touch, 
aimed at your present and future audience. 
Graphics. of course, provide the opportunity to tell a “story” with few, or no words. 
My drawing depicts WFNX as the radio station that “rises up above the audio 
wasteland” of tired tunes and carbon-copy format$ (sic). The Phoenix itself, shown as 
a friendly version of the mythical beast, and that station that it represents, are shown 
to be responsible for bringing something new to Boston radio, and can be counted on 
to provide unique entertainment over the airwaves, as the Phoenix newspaper 
accomplishes on its pages. a 

An illustration that is visually interesting and original, containing a humorous element, 
will lead the viewer to his or her radio to tune in the station that delivers a fresh 
approach to broadcasting. 

As listener to your fine station . . . it is important to “get behind” something that you 
value. | rely on the information and entertainment source that the Phoenix paper is, 
and know that the new radio station sharing its name will strive to be the best 
alternative to all the rest on the FM dial. ; 
Boston needed a radio with fine, varied programming. I'm a former loyal listener to 
one of your competitors. They inched into, and are now stuck in a groove of | 
mediocrity. For all their FM power, they are sounding like bland Top 40 radio, having 
moved away from their original identity of innovative, alternative radio. __ 

1 am one of few full-time employees at a small, struggling business that provides 
various laser drilling services, and will soon be designing and marketing laser systems. 
As “new kids on the block.” we have to make our name known. This business 1s 
certainly different from yours. but perhaps we're both having all the fun. and all the 
problems of the “recently born.” / 
Please give my congratulations to all at WFNX — I enjoy your diverse programming. 


We’ve got new wave, old favorites, jazz, rock, and reggae . . . 


and lots more on the horizon. Be in touch. 





WFNX — 101.7 FM 


25 Exchange St., Lynn 01903 Request Line: 599-6262 





to 4p.m. 
Dartmouth — Saltmeadows Farm, 
475 Potomoska Rd., 992-2090. From the 
Faunce Corner Rd. exit of |-195, go ten 
miles south to Chase Rd. and Russells 
Mill Rd. into village center, then left down 
Rock O'Dundee Rd. to Potomska Rd. 
toward the ocean. Peaches and apples. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Dennis — Hokum Rock Fields, Rte 
134, East Dennis. Take Rte. 134 trom 
Rte. 6 (exit 9), and go a little over a mile, 
past the Dennis Drive-in. Strawberries 
Quart baskets are supplies. Children 
under 14 must be accompanied by adult 
Open seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m 

Dunstable — Apple Hill Farm, Valley 
Rd., 649-6831. Take Rte. 113 from Rte. 3 
(exit 35) and go north. Peaches and 
apples. No minimum or maximum limits 
Farm animals can be petted. Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m 
Duxbury — R. Stanwood Briggs, 622 
Congress St., 834-7514. Blueberries. 
Call first. Beginning July 15, open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

— William Sawyer, 160 Island Creek Rd., 
934-2060. Blueberries. Call first. Mini- 
mum age is 13. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 2 to 4:30 p.m. 

Faimouth — Tony Andrews, 398 Old 
Meeting House Rd., East Falmouth, 
548-5257. From Rte. 28, take Rte. 151 
south to Sandwich Rd., then to Old 
Meeting House Rd., where you go left, 
then bear right at the fork. Strawberries, 
peas, green beans, and tomatoes. Bring 
your own containers. Children welcome, 
but no pets, bare feet, or checks. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to noon. 

— Arthur Rapoza, 303 Old Barnstable 
Rd., East Falmouth, 540-6048. Blue- 
berries. Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 
a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Fra wm — Hanson's Farm, 20 
Nixon Rd., 877-3058. Located one mile 
south of Rte. 20 off Hager St. (near the 
Wayside Inn). Strawberries. No small 
children. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
7 p.m. 

— Sunshine Farm, 131 Kendall Ave., 
872-3682. Located one mile south of Rte. 
135 on the Framingham-Natick-Sherborn 
town lines. Strawberries. Containers 
provided. Open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 

Georgetown — Wheeler Brook Farm, 
57 Jewett St., 352-8289. From 
Georgetown Square, take North St. 1.8 
miles and bear right onto Jewett St. 
Strawberries and peas. Open seven 
days from 7:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Harvard — Hammerhead Farm, West- 
cott Rd., 456-8592. Located about three 
miles from Rte. 495, just up the hill from 
Stow Rd. Raspberries, blueberries, and 


Continued on page 36 
























































Find your apartment, locate your roommate, 
sell your car. Buy an ad in one of these 
categories for two weeks and we will 
run it until it works 


FREE 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better for 
you. We guarantee that if your ad in For Sale, Sublets, 
Housemates, Roommates, or many other categories doesn’t 
work after you’ve bought it in advance for two consecutive 
weeks. . . we will keep running it for FREE. Not just for one 
more week, but until it works. All you have to do is call and tell 
us to rerun your ad. The guarantee applies to any non- 
commercial ad for a single transaction. Now that’s a guarantee. 
FREE until it works. 


IV’S GUARANTEED 
BOSTON ; 
Phoenix | 
CHARGE IT 
sz 26/-1234| 
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PRODUCE CONTINUED 

apples. Open Mon through Fri. from 1:30 
to 6 p.m. (by appointment only), and on 
Sat. and Sun. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (no 
appointment needed). 

Holliston — Patt’s Blueberries, 577 
Gorwin Dr., 429-6795. Located one mile 
west of Holliston High School, off 
Prentice St., near Outpost Farm. Blue- 
berries. Containers supplied for picking 
but not for taking home. Children must 
be accompanied by an adult. Cail first. 
Open Thurs. through Sun. from 9 a.m. to 


5 p.m. 
ipswich — Goodale Orchards, 123 
Argilla Rd. 356-0783 or 356-5366. 


Located on the road to Crane Beach. 
Strawberries, raspberries, tomatoes, 
and apples. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

— Mario Marini, 253 Linebrook Rd., 
356-3055. Located one mile east of Rte. 
1. Strawberries and tomatoes. Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

K — Hugo Carlson, behind 11 
Foster Lane, 585-5023. Located off Rte. 
3A and Summer St. Blueberries. Mini- 
mum of one quart. No children under 12. 
Open seven days in the afternoon. 
Lancaster — Graves Farm, Harvard 
Rd., 365-3645. Located just north of Rte. 
117, near Culleys Snowmobile Ranch. 
Strawberries. Bring containers. No chil- 
dren under 12 allowed in the fields. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Lakeville — Haleyon Farms, Howland 
Rd., 947-9746. Take exit 9 from Rte. 24, 
bear right on Rte. 140, take first left at 
Freetown St., go to the end, and take a 
left on Howland Rd. Strawberries, 
raspberries, green peas, and sugar snap 
peas. No children picking peas. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. until picked out. 
— Sampson Spring Farm, 145 Main St., 
947-0304. Located on Rte. 105, one mile 
east of Rte. 18. Strawberries. Containers 
available. Ten-pound minimum. No chil- 
dren under 16. Open Mon., Wed., and 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to noon. 

Leicester — Stony Knoil, 800 Pleasant 
St., Rochdale, 892-8884. Take Rte. 56 
north from Rte. 20, go left at the blinking 
yellow light, and take a right at the first 
Stop sign (Pleasant St.). Raspberries and 
cultivated elderberries. Containers 
provided. Call for hours. 

Leominster — Frank Bartolomeo, 900 
Central St., Rte. 12, 537-4205. Located 
two miles south of Leominster Center on 
Rte. 12, across from- Johnny 

Plaza. Strawberries, raspberries, and 
peas. Containers provided at a cost. No 
children under 12 allowed in picking 
areas. Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 
noon and from 4 to 8 p.m. 

Lunenburg — Lanni Orchards, 294 
Chase Rd., Rte. 13, 582-6246. Located 
on Rte. 13, about two miles north of 
Whalom Park. Peaches, strawberries, 
peas, green beans, sweet corn, summer 
squash, tomatoes, peppers, and apples. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Middleboro — Back Acres Farm, at 
the junction of Rte. 2S and Rte. 105, 
824-0505. Strawberries and peas. Pick- 
ing containers provided. Call first. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. until picked out. 
— Chapman's Farm, 128 Plymouth St., 
North Middleboro, 947-9716. Located 
just east of the junction of Rtes. 18 and 
28. Strawberries. Open seven days all 
day long. 

Natick — Lookout Farm, 89 South 
Pleasant St., South Natick, 655-6651. 
Located one mile south of South Natick 
Center, off Rte. 16. Strawberries, 
raspberries, green beans, sweet corn, 
summer squash, tomatoes, peppers, 
and apples. Open Thurs. through Sun 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Raspberry picking 
may be open seven days. 

Northboro — Tougas Fruit Farm, Ball 
St., 393-6406. Take Church St. north 
from Rte. 290 (exit 24) toward Boylston, 
take a right on Ball St., and follow the 





berries, peas, and apples. Containers 
provided. Children welcome with re- 
sponsible adults. Picnic area. Call first. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Oxford — Thibeault Farms, Old 
Webster Rd. (Harwood St.), 987-5834. 
Take Rte. 12 south from Oxford Center, 
turn onto Harwood St. (at Texaco 
Station), and go one mile. Strawberries 
and raspberries. Containers available or 
bring your own. Call first. No children 
under 13. Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 
a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Pembroke — Brian Moore, 204 Old 
Washington St., 826-8241. Go south on 
Rte. 53, and take a right at Old 
Washington St. Blueberries. No limit. 
Children must be accompanied by an 
adult. Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 6 


p.m. 
Rehoboth — John England, 169 Pleas- 
ant St., 252-6206. Take exit 2 off I-195, go 
north on Rte. 136 to the end, then right 
on Davis St. to the end, left on Pleasant 
St., and go to the fourth house on right. 
Peas, green beans, tomatoes, summer 
squash, and cucumbers. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sat. and Sun. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Sandwich — Fleetwood Farms, 10 
Fleetwood Rd., East Sandwich, 
888-0076. Take East Sandwich Beach 
Rd. from Rte. 6A, and go to Fleetwood 
Rd. Blueberries. Open seven days from 7 
a.m. to noon, and on Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
from 5 p.m. to dark. 

Scituate — Simons Greenhouses, 124 
Cornet Stetson Rd. (Rte. 123), 545-2400. 
Located on Rte. 123, four miles east of 
Rte. 53. Strawberries and possibly biue- 
berries. Bring containers. No children 
under 10. Open seven days from 9 a.m. 


to 4 p.m. 

— Ernest Sears, 466 
Lake St., 753-1233. Located one mile 
south of Rte. 9 or a half-mile north of Rte. 
20. Blueberries. Call first. Open seven 
days, all day long. 

— Capasso Farms, 

118 Framingham Rd., 485-1680. Take 
Rte. 9 to Rte. 85 to Framingham Rd. (Old 
Buffalo Farm). Strawberries. Containers 
available or bring your own. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Sterling Jct. — E.W. Irving, 44 Maple 
St., 422-8406. Located off Rtes. 12 and 
62. Strawberries. Bring your own con- 
tainers. No pre-school children in the 
fields: Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 5 


p.m. 
— Sterling Peat Company, 64 Greenland 
Rd., 422 Take Rte. 12 to Sterling, 
turn west onto Greenland Rd. and go a 
half-mile. Strawberries and r ies. 
Bring containers. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 5 p.m. 

Teaticket — Costa's Farm, 162 Brick 
Kiln Rd., 540-0893. Located off Sand- 
wich Rd. Strawberries, green beans, 
tomatoes, and peppers. No minimum or 
maximum limits. Bring containers. Call 
first. No children under 12. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Templeton — LaPaime’s Farm, 
Phillipston Rd., 939-2728. Take Rte. 2A 
one mile west of Templeton Center, turn 
left onto Brooks Village Rd., and follow 
signs for mile to the farm. Blueberries, 
peas, and green beans. No children 
under 12. Call first. Open Wed. through 
Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. 

Wareham — The Blueberry Patch, 
Glen Charlie Rd. East Wareham, 
295-9289. Located one mile north of 
Rtes. 6 and 28. Blueberries. Bring 
containers. Children under 12 must be 
with an adult. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to noon. 

Westboro — Nourse Farm, 70 Nourse 
St., 366-2644. Take Rte. 30 3.5 miles 
west of Westboro Center. Strawberries 
and raspberries. Picking trays available. 
Children welcome. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

— Vine Hill Acres, 217 Ruggles St., 


Ruggles St. Strawberries. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Wrentham — The Big Apple, 207 
Arnold St., 384-3055. Take exit 16 off 
Rte. 495, go west on King St., south on 
Union St., and follow signs for two miles. 
Raspberries, blueberries, and peas 
Bring containers. No limit. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


FARMERS’ MARKETS 


So you can't seem to find time to head 
out to the country to pick fresh fruit and 
vegetables? Well, that's all right. There 
are several spots where farmers regu- 
larly bring in their harvests. You get the 
benefit of produce picked within the past 
24 hours, plus you support local farmers 
directly. Food stamps are accepted by 
many farmers. If you're a gardener (on 
private land, not a city plot) and you have 
a surplus you want to sell, contact Joe 
Urecnek at 265-1696. 

The following list is limited to markets 
in greater Boston. For more information 
on these markets and the many others 
around the state, contact the Massachu- 
setts Dept. of Food and Agriculture, 
Saltonstall Building, Government Cen- 
ter, 100 Cambridge St., Boston 02202, or 
call 727-3018. 


Boston Farmers’ Markets 

— Copley Square Market, Boylston and 
Dartmouth Sts., Copley Square Piaza, in 
front of the Trinity Church. Open on 
Wed. and Fri., beginning June 22, from 
2:30 to 6:30 p.m. For more information, 
contact Randy Albright at 267-8024. 

— Fields Corner Market, Park St., 
between Dorchester Ave. and Geneva 
Ave. (adjacent to Fields Corner Shop- 
ping Center). Open on Sat., beginning 
July 16, from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. For more 
information, contact Joe Urecnek at 
265-1696. 

— Somerville Market, Union Square, 
corner of Somerville Ave. and Prospect 
St. Open on Wed., beginning mid-July, 
from 2 to 6 p.m. For more information, 
contact Marjorie Janowsky at 666-4860. 
— South End Market, Columbus Ave. 


information, contact Karen Miller at 
262-5310. 

Brookline Farmers’ Market, 
Webster St. parking lot, Coolidge Cor- 
ner. Open on Thurs., beginning back in 
early June, from 2:30 to 6:30 p.m. For 
more information, contact Dorothy Ester- 
quest at 739-1228. 

Cambridge Farmers’ Market, cor 
ner of Bishop Allen Dr. and Norfolk St., 
Central Square, Open on Mon., begin- 
ning July 18, from 2:30 to 6:30 p.m. For 
more information, contact the Massa- 
chusetts Dept. of Food and Agriculture 
at 727-3018. 

Newton’s Farmers’ Market, War 
Memorial Circle, Newton City Hall, 1000 
Commonwealth Ave., Newton Center. 
Open on Tues., beginning July 12, from 
2:30 to 6:30 p.m. For more information, 
contact Fran Towle or Sue King at 
552-7120 


Be a sport 


SPORTS: 
PARTICIPATORY 

After a winter of exercise restricted to 
moving and removing snow, it is time to 


put those well-toned muscles to better, 
less practical use. 


BICYCLING 
Touring 


What better way to see a New England 
summer up close than to pedal through 
the countryside? Listed below are or- 
ganizations that, for little or no money, 
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over the hills and through the valleys. 


American Youth Hostel offers trips 
every weekend — on Sat., Sun., or 
whole weekends. Tours start in the 
greater Boston area, average about 25 
miles, and are fairly easy. Longer trips — 
from a week to a couple of months — 
offer travel throughout New England 
(and throughout the world). The short 
trips are free if you're a member, 50 
cents if you're not. Yearly membership 
also gets you a hostel newsletter and the 
privilege of spending a night in any of the 
4000 hostels around the world for just a 
few dollars a night. Membership cards 
are available for $14.90. Junior, senior, 
family, and organization membership 
rates are available. Camping and bicycl- 
ing equipment and accessories avail- 
able. The AYH office is open Mon. 
through Fri. from noon to 6 p.m., on 
Thurs. until 8 p.m., and through Aug. 6 on 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Drop by at 
1020 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, or 
call 731-5430. 

The Charies River Wheeilmen 
have Sunday rides in the greater Boston 
area that provide variety for people of all 
abilities. They offer two loops, one for 
novices (20 to 30 miles) and one for 
gung-ho types (40 to 60 miles). There's a 
lunch stop where everybody meets, and 
the routes are always marked. The rides 
are free and open to member and 
nonmembers. With a $20 yearly fee, 
however, you will get a monthly news- 
letter, participation in monthly meetings, 
and membership in the League of 
American Wheelmen, which is located at 
3 Bow St., Cambridge. For more infor- 
mation, call Jacek “Rudy” Rudowski at 
361-5273. 

The Granite State Wheeimen of- 
fer rides in New Hampshire and sur- 





rounding states. Typically, they include 
three divisions: a 25- to 50-mile loop with 
some hills, a 15- to 25-mile loop with 
more moderate speed and terrain, and a 
two- or three-hour ‘smell the flowers’’ 
loop. The rides are free. Membership in 
the club costs $10 per year for in- 
dividuals and $12 for families. Member- 
ship gets you the monthly newsletter, 
discounts on bicycle parts, and the 
chance to participate in meetings and 
longer tours. They also have maps and a 
bicycling-resource directory. For more 
information, write to Linda Harvey, 16 
Clinton St., Salem, NH 03079. Or call 
Dave Topham at (603) 898-9926 

Lincoin Guide Service offers Sun.- 
morning introductory tours that are fajrly 
easy, averaging about 10 to 15 mies. 
Included is lots of information on the 
environment, fitness, and the technique 
of biking. Tours leave at 10 a.m. from the 





the RR crossing, and cost $2 per person. 
There are bicycle-maintenance classes 
on Tues. from 7:30 to 9 p.m., and 
information on New England touring is 
available. Write Box 100, Lincoin Rd., 
Lincoln, Mass. 01773, or call 259-9204. 


Bicycle resources 

Even those who prefer to head out on 
their own need to know where they're 
going. Listed below are places where 
bikers can get loaded up with local, 
regional, and national maps of trails and 
roads, as well as other helpful resources 
for touring 


Bicycle Touring in Vermont. This 
map and guide is available from the 
Vermont Recreation and Park Associa- 
tion, c/o Recreation Division, Dept. of 
Forests, Parks, and Recreation, Agency 
Conservation, 


tional Seashore. Information on the 
short Nauset, Head of the Meadow, and 
Province Lands trails and the long Cape 
Cod Rail Trail is available at the visitor 
centers on the Cape and from the 
superintendent of the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore, South Wellfleet 02663. 
Or call 349-3785. 
Bicycling in New . This 
full-size map of New Hampshire roads 
that are good for biking is available from 
the Dept. of Resources and Economic 
Development, Box 856, Concord, NH 
03301. 

Bikecentennial. This association is 
an information center for touring 
bicyclists. It offers maps and trail 
information for the TransAmerica Bicycle 
Trail, which spans the country, and for 
specific touring routes. This national 
clearinghouse of bicycle information 
provides a touring directory, a hospitality 
directory, updates on routes, and a 
cyclists’ yellow pages. For information, 
write Bikecentennial at Box 8308, Mis- 
soula, Montana 59807, or call (406) 
721-1776. 
Connecticut Biking Tralis. Maps of 
biking routes, with camping sites, fun 
spots, and nearby bike shops. Available 
from Tobey Publishing Company, Box 
428, New Canaan, Conn. 06840. Or from 
the Tourism Division of the Connecticut 
Dept. of Economic t, 210 
Washington St., Hartford, Conn. 06106, 
(203) 566-5638. 

East Coast Bike Tralis. Extensive 
maps of trails and roads up and down 
the Eastern seaboard. Available from the 
League of American Wheelmen, Box 
988, Baltimore, Md 21203. 

Globe Pequot Press. This book 
publisher is a primary source for bicycle 
trails in Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land. Find these books at your local 
bookstore or write to the press at Box Q, 
Chester, Conn. 06412. Or call, toll-free, 
(800) 243-0495. Add $1.50 per book for 
postage and handling. 

— Short Bike Rides in Boston and 
Central Massachusetts, $8.95. 

— Short Bike Rides in Cape Cod, 
Nantucket, and the Vineyard, $4.95. 

— Short Bike Rides in the Berkshires, 


$4.95. 

— Short Bike Rides in Connecticut, 
$3.95. 

— Short Bike Rides in Rhode Island, 
$4.95. 

New Hampshire Bicycling Re- 
source Directory. Provides infor- 
mation on bicycling books, brochures, 
films, educational materials, laws, hiking 
organizations, maps, and accessories. 
Available from the New Hampshire Dept. 
of Education, c/o Gary Guzouskas, 64 
North Main St., Concord, NH 03301. 

20 Bicycle Tours in Vermont. This 
pamphiet is available from New Hamp- 
shire Publishing Co., Box 70, Some- 
rsworth, NH 03878. 
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SAVINGS UP TO 75% * 100% purchase option se 


Lamps from 

ite lahe-}e-lalel-mmnigolag 
End tables from 
Chests from 


$5.00 
$10.00 
$15.00 
$29.00 


Ciat-lla 


Slelic am inelan 


@@ BUDGET FURNITURE 
@@ RENTS & SELLS 


ON USED FURNITURE RETURNED FROM RENTAL 
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Dinettes from 





¢ wide selection 


e immediate delivery within 48 hours 
¢ individual item selection 


Furnish a 1 bedroom apt. completely 
from $59.95 per month* 





2 Harvard Ave., Aliston, MA. 783-1020 
Hrs: M-F, 9-6; S, 10-5 


* not including tax & insurance 













EXGITING 
REFRESHING 


We tried it, we loveit! 








> Bee 


Barbara Rissman says Anyway you like it A 10 speed drink 


THE ORIGINAL 


URANJALADA | 


The creamy orange and coconut flavored cocktail. 


Prepared and bottled by Orangalada, Ltd., Somerville, MA. 30 proof. 
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PARTICIPATORY CONTINUED 
RIDING 


Saddle up and move out. It's not the 
West of olden days, but there is still a 
thrill in experiencing what real horse- 
power feels like. 


Andover Riding Academy, Rie. 
114, North Andover, 683-6552. Horses 
with English saddles rented on Sun. only 
from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m., with reservations 
required by the preceding Wed. Cost is 
$12 for two hours. Lessons are available 
Mon. through Fri. from 4 to 9 p.m. and on 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open on Sun. 
from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Lessons cost $8 per 


hour. 
Auburn Farms, 231 East Main St., 
Georgetown, 352-6161. No rentals, but 


OAK 


PLATFORMS 


$144 


(with one large drawer — $194) 


Headboard optional 


SALE!!! 


open Tues. through Sun. for lessons at 
$10 per person. English saddle. Phone 
for times and appointments. 

Belliveau Riding Academy, 1244 
Randolph Ave., Milton, 698-9637. Open 
seven days from 10 am. to 4 p.m. 


* English saddle rides rent for $10 per 


hour. Lessons are $8 per half-hour. 

Eagle Rock Riding, 138 Providence 
Rd., Grafton, 839-5784. No rentals, but 
private lessons are available at $14, 
semi-private at $11, and group at $9. Call 


for times. 

Hingham Riding Stable, Turkey Hill 
Lane, Hingham, 749-9734. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Rentals on 
Mon. through Fri. are available for $8 per 
hour, and on Sat. and Sun. for $9 per 
hour. English- and Western-saddie 
lessons available for $12 per hour. 


Mustang Riding Stable, Cherry St., 
days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Western- and 
English-saddie rentals for $8 per hour. 
Cross-country rentals for two-and-a-half 
hours on Sat. and Sun. for $15. Ponies 
are available for birthday parties. instruc- 
tion available. 

Nelson’s Stable, Race Point 
Rd., Provincetown, 487-0034. Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Offers 
guided Western-saddle trail rides every 
day, leaving at 10 a.m., noon, 2, and 4 
p.m. These last one hour, and cost $12 
per person. There are also sunset rides 
every evening from 6 to 8 p.m., for 
experienced riders only, for $20 per 
person. All by reservation only. 
Stoneham Ranch, 106 Rear Pond 
St., Stoneham, 438-9837. Open Mon. 


SALE — SALE!!! 


3 Drawer Platforms $ 154 . 


6 Drawer Platforms $209 


Panel or bookcase headboards optional 





OTHER PLATFORMS 
STARTING AT $74 


STARTING AT 


WATE rain 


SEALY MATTRESSES 


UP TO 45% OFF 
FUTONS 


Full size — $99 
Queen Size$109 


All of our beds are designed and handcrafted by 


our experienced woodworkers. 
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FREE LAYAWAY 
WE DELIVER 


Six years of time-tested methods 
have convinced social workers Jim 
and Judy Yorio that video and com- 
puter dating service methods are lit- 
tle more than gimmicks that take up 
a lot of your time. Jim and Judy point 
out that it is the dating service’s re- 
sponsibility to spend time seeking out 
persons with similar needs, interests, 
and tastes, and then make these peo- 
ple aware of each other. This is why 
Compatibles is one of the largest 
dating services in the Northeast, with 


Solid pine frame complete w/ 
mattress, pedestal, decking, 


liner, heater, and theo. 


1 NiTE-TiTE BEDDING CENTER 


380 Washington Street, Brighton Center 


(Stratford House Building) 


f=) | 787-0328 


CLIP THIS AD AND COMPARE! 


ola ven malelace 
Fri. 10-8, Sat. 


Sun. 


10-6 
10-6 
12-5 


Compatibles 





“The Dating Service That Cares” 


Call the Compatibles 


office nearest you: 


Call the Compatibles office nearest you: 
Boston area (617) 739-6688 

North Shore (617) 631-2997 

South Shore (617) 378-4389 

Worcester area (617) 885-9702 
Springfield area (413) 737-7644 
Easthampton area (413) 527-5870 
Pittsfield area (413) 442-3347 

Greenfield area (617) 527-5870 

Nashua / Manchester, NH area (617) 631-2997 
Providence, RI area (617) 336-5889 


22 regional offices and a client list of 
substantial depth — assuring you of a 


successful match. 


Newport, RI area (401) 295-1262 
Brattleboro, VT (413) 527-5870 
Danbury, CT area (203) 389-5063 
Willimantic, CT area (203) 423-4415 
Fairfield, CT area (203) 389-5063 
Hartford, CT area (203) 242-5296 

New Haven, CT area (203) 389-5063 
New London, CT area (203) 739-4371 
Stamford, CT area (203) 323-1478 

New Rochelle / White Plains, NY (914) 337-5260 
Mt Cisco, NY area (914) 241-1968 
Yonkers /White Plains, NY (914) 337-5260 





through Fri. from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sat. and Sun. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Western-saddle rentals at $10 per hour. 
Evening rides on Tues. and Thurs. from 7 
to 9 p.m. cost $18. 


RUNNING 
Patriots’ Day and the Boston Marathon 
have come and gone, but there are 
plenty of road races yet to be run. A 
comprehensive list of races, including 
certified marathons in the US and 
Canada, can be obtained by sending a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
the New England Athletics Congress, 
Suite 102, Medford St., Somerville 
02143, 625-1040. Or contact the Greater 
Boston Track Club, 90 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge 02139, 864-9479. 


SOCCER 

Soccer is by far the number-one sport in 
the world. And even here in New 
England it is widely played — it's just 
that iS are so difficult to find. 
Neither the City of Boston nor the MDC 
sponsors soccer leagues. People will 
just have to use their own ingenuity in 
tracking down the many leagues scat- 
tered through the town and school 
recreation departments as well as those 
organized by private efforts. These many 
leagues are primarily for men and boys, 
so the listing below helps balance things 
out. 


The Boston Women’s Soccer 
League invites beginners of all ages 
and abilities to join its teams, which play 
three times a week during the summer 
For more information, write Box 306, 


Cambridge, Mass. 02138, or call 
864-8181 

TENNIS 

Boston 


All public tennis courts in Boston are 
available on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Boston courts will probably not be 
lighted this year, meaning they'd be 
open only from dawn to dusk. For more 
information, call the Boston Parks and 
Recreation Dept. at 725-4006/7/8. Also 
see the section below on ‘MDC courts”’. 


Aliston-Brighton 

Cassidy, in Cleveland Circle, Brighton, 
has two lighted asphalt courts. 

McKinney, on Faneuil St., Brighton, has 
two lighted asphalt courts. 

Portsmouth, on Portsmouth St., Bright- 
on, has one asphalt court. 

Ringer, on Allston St., Allston, has two 
asphalt courts. 

Rogers, on Lake St., Brighton, has two 
lighted asphalt courts. 

Beacon Hill 

Boston Common, Tremont St., Boston, 
has two lighted Grass-Tex courts. 
hariestown 


Ryan, in Sullivan Square, has one lighted 
asphalt court. 


Almont, at Almont St. and Blue Hill Ave., 
Mattapan, has four asphalt courts, 
two lighted 

Dorchester Park, at Richmond and 
Dorchester Aves., has one asphalt 
court 

Old Hemingway School, on Adams St., 
has one asphalt court. 

Roberts, at Washington St. and Dunbar 
Ave., has two asphalt courts. 

Ronan, on Mt. Ida Rd., has one lighted 
asphalt court. 

Savin Hill Park, on Grampian Way, has 
four lighted asphalt courts. 

Walker, on Norfolk St., Mattapan, has 
four asphalt courts, two lighted. 

Walsh, on Washington St., has one 
asphalt court. 

Winthrop, on Winthrop St., has one 


East Boston Stadium, on Porter St., has 
two asphalt courts. 
Jeffrey Point, in Maverick Square, has 
two asphalt courts. 
Noyes, at Saratoga and Boardman Sts., 
has two lighted asphalt courts. 
Park 


Hyde Pi 
Amatucci Playground, on Glenwood 
Ave., has one lighted asphalt court. 
Readville, on Readville St., Readville, has 
two asphalt courts. 

Ross, on Reddy Ave., has one lighted 
asphalt court. 

George Wright, on West St., has two 
asphalt courts. 

Jamaica Plain 

Shattuck Hospital, Franklin Park, has 
two asphalt courts. 

South Street Mall, on South St., has two 


lighted asphalt courts. 

Roxbury 

Carter, on Columbus Ave., has five 
lighted asphalt courts. 

a a5 Park, at Dale and Washing- 
ton Sts., has two lighted asphalt 
courts. 

South End 

Peters and Titus-Sparrow, on Washing- 
ton St., has two asphalt courts. 

South Boston 

Columbus Park, on Columbus Rd., has 
four lighted asphalt courts. 


West Roxbury 

Billings, on LaGrange St., has four 
asphalt courts, two lighted. 

Draper, at Washington and Stimson Sts., 
has one lighted asphalt court. 

th Walter St., has one 

asphalt court. 


Brookline 
Permits are required on all Brookline 
tennis courts. They can be purchased on 


Recreation Commission, on the third 
floor of the Brookline Town Hall, 333 
Washi St., 232-9000 ext 225. 
For daily use, you need a badge. For 
ard courta) the fee for a 
line resident badge is $6, and for 





juniors under 18 it's $3. The fee for a 
nonresident badge is $12; for juniors 
under 18, it's $6. The hourly charge for 
clay courts (with a badge) is $3 per hour 
for residents and $5 per hour for 
nonresidents. 

For a seasonal pass, residents must 
bring two pieces of positive identification 
proving residency and $55 to get a photo 
ID card, and juniors (under 18 y years old) 
need $20. The nonresident fee is $100, 
and nonresident juniors $30. 

The hours for clay courts, which are 
lighted, and for hard-surface courts are 
weekdays from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on 
Sat., Sun., and holidays from 8 a.m. to 8 
p.m. There are about 30 courts in 
Brookline, and interested parties can 
inquire at the aforementioned Park and 
Recreation Commission. 


c 


You do not need a permit to play on 
Cambridge tennis courts, except for the 
new Library Park courts. However, 
beginning in July there will be recreation- 
al directors on the courts to limit playing 
time to one hour. Lighted courts (if the 
city can afford to turn the lights on) are 
open until 11 p.m. All courts are asphalt. 
Additional information is available at 
498-9028. 


Donnelly Field, Willow St., behind 
Harrington School, East Cambridge, has 
two courts, which may or may not be in 
playing condition. 

en, Huron Ave., near Fresh Pond 
Golf Course Clubhouse, has two lighted 
courts. 
Hoyt Field, Western Ave. and Gilmore 
St., has two courts 
Kennedy School, Fulderson, 
Charles, and Sixth Sts., East Cambridge, 
has two courts, which may or may not be 
in playing condition. 
Library Park, behind Cambridge 
Rindge and Latin High School, is gated 
and locked. Offered on a request basis, 
two days before playing time. Costs $4 
per hour. 

Morse, Putnam Ave., near 
Brookline St., has two courts, which may 
or may not be in playing condition. 
Rindge Field, Pemberton St., has four 
lighted courts. 

Riverside Press Park, River St. and 
Memorial Dr., has two lighted courts. 


Newton 

Technically, you must be a Newton 
resident to play on these courts. Permits 
are required on supervised courts. 
They're available at the Newton Recrea- 
tion Dept., 70 Crescent St., Auburndale, 
552-7120, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. week- 
days. Prices are $10 for students, $15 for 
adults, and $25 for families. 

The following courts require a permit 
and reservations, which you make at the 
court. 


Burr Park, Waverly Ave., has four clay 
courts. Reserved on weekdays from 5 
p.m. to dusk, and on weekends from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. f 

Newton Centre Playground, Tyler 
Terrace, Newton Centre, has five clay 
courts. Reserved on weekdays from 5 
p.m. to dusk, and on weekends from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Newton North High School, Hull 
St., Newtonville, has 10 lighted hard- 
surface courts. Supervised on weekdays 
from 6 to 10 p.m., and on weekends from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Newton South High School, 
Brandeis Rd., near Newton Centre, has 
12 lighted hard-surface courts (open 
until 10 p.m.). 


The following unreserved courts are 
available on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Court changeover is on the hour. 
Albermarie Piayground, Alber- 
marie Rd., Newtonville, has two hard- 


surface courts. 
Angler Beacon St., Waban, 
has three hard-surface courts. 


Boyd Jackson Rd., 
Newton, has one hard-surface court. 
Burr School, Pine St., Auburndale, 
has two hard-surface courts. 

Cabot Park, Eastside Parkway, has 
two hard-surface courts. 

Hamitton Pia Grove St., 
Newton Lower Falls, has two hard- 


surface courts. 

Hawthorn Hawthorn 
St., has two clay courts. 

Memorial School, Stein Circle, New- 
ton Centre, has two hard-surface courts. 
Newton 


Highlands Playground, 
Winchester St., Newton Highlands, has 
two hard-surface courts. 

Stearns Piayground, Jasset St., 
Newton, has two hard-surface courts. 
Upper Falis Playground, Chestnu 
St., Newton Upper Falls, has two hard- 
surface courts. 


ington St., West Newton, has seven 
hard-surface courts. 
Weeks Junior High School, Lock- 
sley Rd., Newton Centre, has four hard- 
surface courts. 

Kilburn Rd., 


Willington 
West Newton, has one hard-surface 
court. 


All courts, except the four lighted courts 
at Charlesbank, operate on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Lighted courts are 
open until 11 p.m. (assuming the MDC 
has the money to turn the lights on). All 
other courts are open from dawn to 
dusk. For permit information on the 

Continued on page 40 








Father and son 
getaway. 









2 Announcing two new three wheelers from Suzuki. This is three wheelin 
mes Bs bo father and son style. The “father” is the ALT 125 3x 
oo ies, maa. with three wheels, six speeds “including exclusive 
— a | | reverse) and a reliable 125cc four-stroke engine. 
It's even got a “Power Low” gear for pulling you out 
of tight spots. 
The Buddy System. To go along 
». with the 3x6 is our new Suzuki TrailBuddy, the smallest three 
wheeler on the market. It's light, sturdy and easy for beginning riders to have fun on. And 
with a one-speed transmission and an automatic clutch, the TrailBuddy is perfect for 
teaching even the smallest adventurers how to ride. 


Stop by today. We'ltshow you the greatest pair of threes * : ° 
youve ever ridden... the 3x6 and Tra iBuddy from Suzuki. 2 me Sensation of Suzuki. 








CYCLERIDERS UNLIMIT! 


2667 Cranberry Highway Wareham, Mass. 
Tel. 295-7295 __—.. 


Gift Certificates a’ available 10% off 


Nourer easey Tuesday Purchase price with this ad 
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PARTICIPATORY CONTINUED 

Charlesbank courts, call 523-9746, or go 
to the MOC Lee Pool office (next to the 
courts in the West End at Longfellow 
Bridge) Mon. through Fri. between the 
hours of 8 and 10 a.m. and 1 and 2 p.m. 


Beimont/Waltham 
Waverly Oaks, at the Beaver Brook 
Reservation, has two courts. 


Boston 

Camp Meigs Playground, on Stanbro St., 
Readville, has two courts. 

Charlesbank Park, on Charles St., West 
End, has four lighted courts. Permit 
required (see above). 

Edmund A. Connell Field, at the Stony 
Brook Reservation, Hyde Park, has 
two courts. 

Constitution Beach, in Orient Heights, 


East Boston, has two courts. 
Marine Park, on Day Bivd., South Boston, 


John J. Moynihan Playground, on 
Truman Parkway, Hyde Park, has two 
lighted courts. 


North End Park, on Commercial St., 
North End, has four courts. 

Msgr. Francis A. Ryan Memorial Play- 
ground, on River St., Mattapan, has 
two courts. 

Tenian Beach, on Conley St., off Mor- 
rissey Blvd., Dorchester, has two 
courts. 

Charles F. Weider Playground, on 
Sharon and Dale Sts., Hyde Park, has 
two lighted courts. 


Dedham 
Riverdale Park, on Bridge St., has two 
courts 


Everett 

Allied Veterans Memorial Recreation 
Center, on Eim St., has two courts. 

Medford 


Hormel Stadium area, on Gen. Lawrence 
Highway, has four lighted courts. 
Milton 


Houghton Pond Recreation Area, Blue 
Hills Reservation, Rte. 128, exit 65, 
has four courts. 

Nahant 

Nahant Beach, on the Nahant Beach 
Parkway, has five courts. 


George Dilboy Field, on Alewife Brook 
Parkway, has two courts. 
Saxton J. Foss Park, McGrath Highway 


THE GUITAR | 
STUDIO 


Everything for the guitarist ... If 
you are going to buy, sell, or trade 
any guitar or bass — call the 
Guitar Studio. 








If you want to study with the best 
teachers in the Boston/Cambridge 
area — call the Guitar studio 


New and used guitars, strings, 
accessories; Gibson, Fender, Martin, 
Guild, Ibanez, Yamaha, and more. 


THE GUITAR STUDIO 


1384 Mass. Ave., 


in the center of Harvard Square 
Open 12 to 6 p.m. Monday through 


497-7767 
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| hés Chie Escort § 


Parties 
Theater 


PY OM ORY ORT EME 


escort referral services. 


and female escorts 


— 


Boston’s finest 


Don’t be alone. 
Attractive male 


Pa MOM ORTE) 


available. 


se 


Sporting Events 


All calls verified 


To arrange for your escort 


Call 926-0446 
926-9782 
926-9783 
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at Broadway, has two courts. 
Watertown 
Pequasset Park, on Pleasant St., has 
four courts. 


See a sport 


SPORTS: 
SPECTATOR 


a a RL CNIS AR ERRATA NSN A RN RO 
Of course, not everybody is suited to 
athletics, and watching a spectacular 
play or a heroic effort is the next best 
thing to making one. 


BASEBALL 
Boston Red Sox. Some people have 
gone so far as to say that the Red Sox 
mean more to New England than 
baseball itself. They are right, if the 
ratings for the National League games 
that used to be televised hereabouts are 
any indication. Anyway, this summer, 
New Englanders will get yet another 
season's worth of nail-biting baseball 
from the much-beloved, much- 
belabored Carmine Hose — no matter 
who winds up owning them. 

Day games start at 2:05 p.m. and 
night games at 7:35 p.m. (the exceptions 
are noted in the schedule). Ticket prices 
range from $3 to $7. Group rates are 
available. The ticket office is open Mon. 


through Fri. from9a.m.to5p.m.,andon . 


Sat. and Sun. from 9:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. All 
major credit cards are accepted. For 
more information, call 267-8661. The 
home games remaining on the schedule 
are as follows: 

June 20 — vs. the Cleveland Indians in a 


night game. 

June 21 — vs. the Cleveland Indians in a 
night game 

June 22 — vs. ‘the Cleveland Indians in a 
night game. 

June 23 — vs. the Cleveland Indians in a 
night game 

June 24 — vs. the New York Yankees in 
a night game. 

June 25 — vs. the New York Yankees in 
an afternoon game at 2:15. 

June 26 — vs. the New York Yankees in 
an afternoon game. 

July 8 — vs. the California Angels in a 
night game. 

July 9 — vs. the California Angels in an 
afternoon game at 2:15. 


July 10 — vs. the California Angels in an 
afternoon game. 

July 11 — vs. the Seattle Mariners in a 
night game 

July 12 — vs. the Seattle Mariners in a 
night game 

July 13 — vs. the Seattle Mariners in a 
night game 

July 14 — vs. the Oakland Athletics in a 
night game 

July 15 — vs. the Oakland Athletics in a 
night game 

July 16 — vs. the Oakland Athletics in an 
afternoon game at 2:15. 

July 17 — vs. the Oakland Athletics in an 
afternoon game 

July 29 — vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in 
a night game. 

July 30 — vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in 
an afternoon game at 2:15. 

July 31 — vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in 
an afternoon game. 

August 1 — vs. the Milwaukee Brewers 
in an afternoon game. 

August 8 — vs. the Texas Rangers in a 
night game. 

August 9 — vs. the Texas Rangers in a 
night game. 

August 10 — vs. the Texas Rangers in a 
night game 

August 11 — vs. the Kansas City Royals 
in a night game. 

August 12 — vs. the Kansas City Royals 
in a night game. 

August 13 — vs. the ‘Kansas City Royals 
in an afternoon game at 2:15. 

August 14 — vs. the Kansas City Royals 
in an afternoon game. 

August 19 — vs. the Toronto Blue Jays 
in a night game. 

August 20 — vs. the Toronto Blue Jays 
in an afternoon game at 2:15 

August 21 — vs. the Toronto Blue Jays 
in an afternoon game 

August 22 — vs. the Toronto Blue Jays 
in a night game. 

August 31 — vs. the Minnesota Twins in 
a night game. 

Sept. 1 — - the Minnesota Twins in a 


night gam 

Sept. 2 — vs. the Chicago White Sox ina 
night game 

Sept. 3 — vs. the Chicago White Sox in 
an afternoon game at 2:15 

Sept. 4 — vs. the Chicago White Sox in 
an afternoon game. 

Sept. 12 — vs. the Baltimore Orioles in a 
night game 

Sept. 13 — vs. the Baltimore Orioles in a 
night game 

Sept. 14 — vs 
night game 

Sept. 15 — vs 
night game 

Sept. 16 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in a 
night game 

Sept. 17 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in an 
afternoon game at 2:15. 

Sept. 18 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in an 
afternoon game. 

oe. 19 — vs. the New York Yankees in 

ht 

Sept. — vs. the New York Yankees in 
a night game. 

Sept. 21 — vs. the New York Yankees in 
a night game 

Sept. 30 — vs. the Cleveland Indians in a 
night game. 

Oct. 1 — vs. the Cleveland Indians in an 
afternoon game at 2:15. 

Oct. 2 — vs. the Cleyeland Indians in an 
afternoon game. 

Parks League Baseball. No matter 

how much the Red Sox mean to New 

England, itis also said that no Bostonian 

can claim to be que Sdectiar fap unteds 


the Baltimore Orioles in a 


the Baltimore Orioles in a 


MICHAEL G. COBB 
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teams from various neighborhoods in 
this league. 

All three leagues play their games 
Mon. through Fri. from now through mid 
August. Senior and Junior League 
games are at 7 or 7:30 p.m. and Youth 
League games are at 6 p.m. For more 
information about schedules and fields, 
contact Walter Pisarski, Boston Parks 
and Recreation Dept., Room 816, City 


Hall, Boston 02201, or call 725-3240. 
The Boston Parks Leagues play on 

many fields. Some of the principal ones 

are listed below: Caseytown Field, in 








Fields Corner, Dorchester Ave., 
Dorchester. 

Cassidy Park, on Beacon St., Cleveland 
Circle, Brighton. 

Clemente Park, on Park Drive, Boston 
(near Fenway Park). 

Fallon Field, on South St., Roslindale. 

Healy Field, at Washington St. and Firth 
Rd., Roslindale. 

Kelley Field, Hyde Park 

Murphy Field, on Carolina Ave., Jamaica 
Plain. 

Rogers Park, on Lake St., Brighton. 

Ross Field, on River St., Hyde Park 


BASKETBALL 
The Boston Neighborhood Basketball 
League (BNBL) is huge: 350 teams with 
over 5300 kids, all of them Boston 
residents. The league is divided into 16 
districts and three age groups, including 
a 15-and-under division, a 19-and-under 
division, and a senior division including 
the 15 or so best teams. The league is 
run by the Boston Parks and Recreation 
Department. The BNBL schedule starts 
in mid June and runs through August. 
Schedules and information are available 
from Yvonne Irving, Boston Parks and 
Recreation Dept., Room 815, City Hall, 
Boston 02201, or call 725-3240. 


BICYCLE RACING 
Cycling is thriving, and if you don't 
believe it, just look at the selected New 
England races listed below. Some of the 
events are road races, but many are 
criterium races (i.e., laps of one to one- 
and-a-half miles), which make for good 
watching. Most events have races for 
women, juniors, and veterans, in ad- 
dition to the adult male races. These 
events are free for the spectators. 

For more information, contact Grace 
Jones, the state representative to the US 
Cycling Federation, at 24 Brown Ave., 
Lunenburg, Mass. 01462, or call 
342-7439. For events in Connecticut, 
contact Sue D’Anniello in Hamden, 
Conn. at (203) 248-9082. For Maine and 
New Hampshire race information, con- 
tact Paul Webb at (603) 763-4137. For 
information on weekly races for the 
Northeast Bicycle Club, contact Bob 
Bronsdon, 275-9686. 


June 19, Stowe, Vt. Stowe Bicycle 
Race, 50 miles, begins at 9 a.m. from 
Stoweflake Resort, Rte. 108, travels 
through the scenic Smuggler’s Notch 
area, and ends at Jeffersonville. For 
more information, call (802) 229-9409 or 
(802) 253-4368. 

June 26, Public Gardens, Boston. This 
criterium is still tentative at press time, 
but if it happens, it will have a mid- 
morning start. 

June 30, Exeter, NH. Exeter Criterium, 
35 milés, begins at 6:45 p.m. from Town 
Hail in Exeter. For more information, call 
(603) 778-0590. 

July 3, Fitchburg, Mass. Longsjo Me- 
morial Bicycle Pace, a five-division 
criterium with riders from the US, 
Canada, and Europe, begins on Main St. 
in downtown Fitchburg. A 10-mile 
seniors’ race begins at 10 a.m., a 10-mile 
veterans’ race at 10:45 a.m., a 15-mile 
juniors’ race at 11:30 am., a 15-mile 
women's race at 12:30 p.m., and a 50- 
mile seniors’ and pro race at 2 p.m. For 
more information, call 342-7439. 

July 16, Marlboro, Mass. Marlboro 
Road Race, a 15.5-mile citizens’ race 
and 31-mile seniors’, women's, juniors’, 
and veterans’ races, in in the morn- 


ing ir in Marlboro, on Forest St., off Rte. 20 


Continued on page 42 
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| _ PROMOTING HEALTH 
THROUGH CHIROPRACTIC 


Office Hours 
MWF ~ 8:30-1:00; 4:00-7:00 
TUE 4:00-7:00 
Come to Our 
“OPEN HOUSE” 
Saturday, 


July 23, 1983 


Featuring 

FREE 

Spinal Screenings 

Consultations 

Video Intro to 
Chiropractic 

Food, Fun & Dancing 


173 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 
266-4446 


THERAPY 


by the only 
SPECIALISTS 
in New England 


FLOAT AWAY 
YOUR STRESS 


“The water held us like a fine 
mesh hammock. Within 


“ ae eh 
4 
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A Holistic Approach 


to Healing 
669 Somerville Ave., 


628-9547 


Non-force chiropractic tech- 
niques for treatment of 
sports and accident injuries, 
chronic back, neck and head 
pains 

Nutritional counseling 

Call for free spinal care 
Classes 

Musculo-skeletal therapies 


Dr. Rita L. Field, 
chiropractor 
Clinic Director 


Master Charge & VISA Accepted 


Therapy 


| is a progressive approach to peo- 
ples’ everyday problems with re- | 
lationships, family, sexuality | 
| and careers. Social therapy isa | 


non-transferential, non-op- 


pressive, depth psychology | 
which helps people change exist- | 


ing conditions rather than adjust 
to them. 


The Boston Institute 
for Social Therapy 
and Research 
is at out progressive change. We 
offer social therapy, consult- 
ations, training and education in 


Engiish and Spanish at sliding 
scale fees. 


524-7710 


for initial consultation 


715 Center St. 
Jamaica Plain 


Do you know the 24 hours 
you could become pregnant? 


offering 


¢ SEXUAL 
THERAPY 

¢e SURROGATE 
THERAPY 

* COUPLES 
COUNSELING 


SEXUAL HEALTH 
CENTERS 


INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


739 Boylston Street, 
Boston 


266-3444 


minutes our limbs began to go 
numb. There was no sensation 
of movement, not even a soft 
rocking motion. Nothing. No 
wetness, no heat, no cold, no 
light, no sound, nothing. We 
floated in the fluid. The fluid 
was in the egg, The egg was in 
the room. The room was in the 
center. The center was in us. 
Nice!” 


as 
ae 


Aqua Retreat Center 
214 Market St., 
Brighton MA 
787-351 | 





REPR 


associates 


. 


A private practice devoted 
to reproductive medicine. 
Because with some matters 
it’s privacy that counts. 

* Free Pregnancy Testing 

- Pregnancy Termination 

- Birth Control 

* Prenatal Care 

- Premenstrual Syndrome 
Giving private care for less 
than clinic care. Don’t you 
deserve the best? 


Reasonable fees. Evening hours & prompt appointments. 
1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coolidge Corner) 


731-0060... 








If not... Read “Do You Know the 24 Hours You Could 
Become pregnant?”, an informative pamphlet 
covering the fertility signal constantly being 
telegraphed by your body. 

AVAILABLE FREE AT MOST 
PHARMACIES IN THE 
GREATER BOSTON AREA. 


ee .Call 617-436-0756 for free information 


package ... or answers to your personal 
questions on Fertility Awareness 
(Mon.-Fri., 9 AM-5 PM) 








THE NEW WAY 
FOR THE NEW YOU 


HAVE YOU EVER WANTED TO STOP 
SMOKING — LOSE WEIGHT — REDUCE STRESS? 
HYPNOSIS WILL HELP YOU DO IT 


Call Us For A FREE Consultation. 


You Can Do It — We Can Help. 
CLINICAL HYPNOSIS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CHARLES RIVER MEDICAL CENTER 
25 WALNUT ST., WELLESLEY HILLS 
(JUNCTION RTES. 128 & 16) 


237-1148 
CALL NOW! 
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WRESTLING « PARTIES « LE 
Unisex Matches Arranged by ann 2 ane 


All Calis Will Be Answered 


617-734-6497 


Hotline & Drop-In Counseling 
267-9150 


¢ Information/Referrals 

e Alcohol/Drug problems 

« Stress/Depression/Suicide 

¢ Sexuality 

¢ Battering/Rape 

e Long or Short-term Counseling 


32 RUTLAND STREET 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 02118 


ASTHMA 


Well-paid volunteers to participate in trial of new 
medicine at Harvard affiliated hospital. Total time 
commitment of 25 hours over 8 week period. For 
info, call: 


(617) 323-7700, EXT. 5123 


UNISEX WRESTLING CLUB 
















SPECTATOR CONTINUED 
at 1-495. For more information, call 
232-8294. 
July 31, Jackman, Maine. Maine Inter- 
national, a 105-mile road race for seniors, 
women, and veterans, begins on the 
Canadian border at Jackman and ends 
in Waterville, Maine. Racers assemble at 
9 a.m., race begins at 10 a.m. For more 
information, call (207) 873-1385. 
Aug. 7, Salem, Mass. Salem Witches 
Classic, a four-division criterium at 
Salem Common, begins with 25-mile 
races — first the juniors at 11 a.m., and 
then, in 15-minute intervals, the veterans 
and women. At 11:45 a.m. the seniors 
in a 40-mile race. For more infor- 
mation, call 745-1135. 
Aug. 21, Bretton Woods, NH. White 
Mountain Citizens Bicycle Race, 25 
miles, starts at 11 a.m., beginning and 
ending at Mt. Washington Hotel at 
Bretton Woods. For more information, 
call (603) 278-1000. 


Sept. 5, Cohasset, Mass. South Shore 


Bike Race, a one-mile criterium, encir- 
cles Cohasset Center, beginning at 10 
a.m. (registration at 8 a.m.). Seniors 1 
and 2 race 50 miles. Seniors 3 and 4, 
women, and veterans race 25 miles. And 






LIEF! 


A MAJOR 
SCIENTIFIC 
BREAKTHROUGH 
BRINGS NEW 
HOPE TO THOSE WHO 
SUFFER FROM HERPES. 


THIRTY-DAY SUPPLY OF 


ERPECINE 
SEND $7.95 INCLUDES 
SHIPPING & HANDLING TO 


KSK PRODUCTS, INC. 
PO BOX 2281 
PEABODY, MA 01960 



























novices 13 and under race one mile. A 
barbeque afterwards on Cohasset Com- 
mon. For more information, contact Lee 
Paimiter at 383-0707 or 749-3539. 
Sept. 10, North Conway, NH. Mt. 
Washington Hill Climb, an eight-mile 
race, begins at the base of the Mt. 
Washington auto road. The race is open 
to anyone, with registration at 7 a.m. and 
the first riders going up at 8 a.m. 

Sept. 11, Quincy, Mass. President's 
Cup, a criterium, begins in downtown 
Quincy at around noon. Seniors pedal 50 
miles, juniors and women somewhat 
less. For more information, contact the 
Mass. Bay Road Club, 48 Sandwich St., 
Plymouth 02360. 

Sept. 17, Martha's Vineyard. The road 
race begins in Oak Bluffs, just where you 
get off the ferry. Women, juniors, and 
veterans race 35 miles and seniors race 
50 miles around the island. Registration 
is at 8 a.m, with racing starting at 10 a.m. 
Sept. 18, th, Mass. Plymouth 
Race for the Rock, a 50-mile criterium for 
seniors, veterans, women, and juniors, 
begins and ends at the waterfront in 
downtown Plymouth. The races offer 
some of the best spectator viewing in 
the area. For more information, contact 
the Mass. Bay Road Club, 48 Sandwich 
St., Plymouth 02360. 

Sept. 25, Cornwall, Conn. New Eng- 
land Road Championships get going 
around noon, beginning and ending the 
11-mile loop at Town Hall in Cornwall 
Center. Midgets race 10 miles, seniors 
80 miles, and juniors, women, and 
veterans somewhere in between. For 
more information, call (203) 248-9062. 
Nov. 13, Plymouth, Mass. New Eng- 
land Cyclocross Championships begin 
around 10 a.m. at Plymouth Carver High 
School. For more information, contact 
Mass. Bay Road Club, 48 Sandwich St., 
Plymouth 02360. 

Nov. 27, Plymouth, Mass. National 
Cyclocross Championships begin at 
Plymouth Carver High School. For more 
information, contact Mass. Bay Road 
Club, 48 Sandwich St., Plymouth 02360. 





THE TOUGHEST LOCK ON THE STREET 














What do you do with your bicycle lock 
while you’re riding your bicycle? Do you 
put it on the handlebars? Leave it under 
the seat? Wear it? Well, a Kryptonite® 
K-4 bicycle lock can be attached to the 
frame tube of any bicycle. That’s 
because our uniquely designed vinyl 
coated lock bracket securely holds the 
lock in place while you’re on the move. 
It’s so simple and works so efficiently 
that you don’t even know it’s there. It’s 
the most effective, durable lock bracket 


on the market. 


And when it’s time to lock up your 
bicycle, the Kryptonite® K-4 lock has a 
habit of leaving bicycle thieves talking to 


themselves. 


Available where fine bicycle 
accessories are sold. For more 
information write: KBL Corp., Dept. 2B, 
95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122. 





KRYPTONITE 


IC 81 Corp., Dept. 28, 95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122 








DRAG RACING 
New England » Rte. 51, 
Epping, NH, (603) 679-5945. Motorcycle 
and auto drag racing every Sun., with 
gates opening at 8 a.m. Grudge races 
every Wed. at 6 p.m. Special July 13 
show — “Jet Cars under the Stars”. 
From Aug. 5 through 7, the NHRA 
Winston World Championship Series. 
Sept. 18, Funny Car Nationals. 


GAMES 


Listed below are events that comprise 
several sporting activities. Some involve 
single competitors tackling various feats 
of physical skill. Others pit individuals or 
teams against each other in a range of 
strenuous competitions. It all makes for 
good viewing. 


7, Claremont, NH. “Over the 
River, Through the Woods Relay Race,’’ 
nine classes, with teams of from one to 
four people, bike, canoe, and run 
through the New Hampshire coun- 
tryside. Free for spectators. For more 
information, call (603) 542-4091. 
Aug. 10 to 13, Boston. The Bay State 
Games, which bring together 3000 
athletes from all across Massachusetts 
to compete in the state olympics, offer 
13 sports with various divisions. The 
opening ceremonies at Boston Univer- 
sity on Aug. 10 (possible $2 admission 
fee) will be preceded by the running of 
the Bay Sate Games torch from Pittsfield 
to Boston. Each day from Aug. 11 
through 13, from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m., there 
will be events in track and field, 
basketball, diving, swimming, gym- 
nastics, soccer, volleyball, weight lifting, 
and wrestling held at MIT, Harvard, 
Boston College, Boston University, 
Northeastern, and UMass-Boston. Plus, 
on Aug. 13, there will be cycling on 
Memorial Bivd., rowing on the Charles 
River, and a 10-kilometer road race. For 
those who want to participate, there is a 
$5 entry fee, which gets you a Bay State 
Games T-shirt. Applications abound — 
pick one up at most schools, YMCAs, 
YWCAs, and Chambers of Commerce. 
With the possible exception of the 
opening ceremonies, all events are free 
to spectators. For more information on 
where and when specific events will 
occur, contact Bay State Games at 100 
Cambridge St., Room 1300, Boston 
02202, or call 727-3227. 
Aug. 20, Bretton Woods, NH. The 
‘Round the Mountains Cycle/Run 
Biathion is a four-person relay race (two 
runners and two cyclists) that travels 
some 70 miles around the Presidential 
Range. It starts and ends at the Mt 
Washington Hotel in Bretton Woods and 
journeys through Pinkham and Crawford 
Notches. For more information, call (603) 
278-1000. 
Sept. 11, New Preston, Conn. Triathion 
is an endurance race made up of a half- 
mile swim, a 7.6-mile foot race, and 22 
miles of bicycling. It begins at 8 a.m. at 
the Inn on Lake Waramaug in New 
Preston. For mor@ information, call (203) 
868-0563 


HORSE RACING 
New England Raceway, Rie. |, 
next to Sullivan (né Schaefer) Stadium, 
Foxboro, 543-5331. Harness racing 
Thurs. through Sat. and on Tues. at 7:45 
p.m., and on Sun. at 7:30 p.m. 
Suffolk Downs Race Track, Rie. |, 
East Boston, 567-3900. Ten races a day 
beginning at 1 p.m. every day except 
Tues. and Thurs. 
Teletrack, 600 Long Wharf Drive, New 
Haven, Conn., (203) 789-1943. Harness 
racing Mon. through Sat., with post time 
at 8 p.m. (doors open one hour earlier) 
Thoroughbred racing Wed. through Sat 
and on Mon., with post time for the first 
race at 1 p.m. (doors open one hour 
earlier). 


JAI-ALAI 
Berenson’s Jai-Alai, 89 Weston St., 
exit 33 from 1-91, Hartford, Conn., (203) 
525-8611. Games begin Tues. through 
Sat. at 6:40 p.m., and on Sat. at noon, 
and on Sun. at 1 p.m. (doors open one 
hour earlier). Parimutuel betting, restau- 
rant, and cocktail lounge. Season runs 
through Nov 
Milford Jai-Alai, 311 Old Gate Lane, 
Milford, Conn., (203) 877-4242. Take exit 
40 from 1-95. Open Mon. through Sat. at 7 
p.m. Afternoon matches Mon., Wed., 
and Sat. at noon, and on Sun. at 1 p.m 
Parimutuel betting, restaurants, and 
cocktail lounge. Season ends Oct. 30. 
Newport Jai-Alai, 150 Admiral 
Kalbfus Rd., at the base of Newport 
Bridge, Newport, Ri, (401) 849-5000. Toll- 
free number outside Ri, (800) 556-6900 
Open Mon. through Sat. at 7:30 p.m. 
Afternoon matches on Mon. and Sat. at 
noon. Parimutuel betting and restaurant 
Season ends Oct. 10 


SOFTBALL 


Area softball leagues are a recent spin- 
off from the baseball leagues, and 
they're run by the Boston Parks and 
Recreation Dept. The season lasts 
through Aug. In women's softball, there 
are eleven divisions with eight teams 
each. They play Mon. through Thurs. at 6 
p.m. In men's softball, there are 20 
leagues, and they play at 6, 7:30, and 
9:30 p.m 

Games are played on many fields 
throughout the city. Listed below are 
some of the major fields. More infor- 
mation can be obtained by calling Walter 
Pisarski at 725-3240. 


Caseytown Field, in Fields Corner, 
Dorchester Ave., Dorchester. 
— Park, on Beacon St., Cleveland 


Clemente Park, on Park Orive, Boston 
Continued on page 44 
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Only BASF’s exclusive Pure Chrome formulation can keep on 
delivering first-run sharpness, color brilliance, clarity, and 
sound reproduction — no matter how many times you replay 
it or re-record on it. So whether you want to record for keeps, 
or re-reord night after night, don’t trust your recordings to 
any other brand. For the video tape quality that never fades, 
make the swift to BASF Chrome. BASF Chrome video tapes 


are compatible with all VHS and Beta Video Recorders. 


Available at all fine 
electronics stores and departments 


Nothing comes between you and your music when it's 
recorded on the world’s est tape. Because unlike ordinary 
tapes, BASF's exclusive Chrome formulation lets you 
hear all of the music's highs and lows, and none of the hiss and 
fhe greene melt: deers malice And this extraor- 
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SAVE MONEY! 
Increase your 
computer’s productivity 


The INTERSTELLAR DRIVE is 
a high performance data storage 
subsystem with independent 
power supply, battery backup, 
and error detection. It has 256KB 
to 1 Megabyte of solid state 
memory integrated to perform 
with your operating system. 
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¢ Free Training Program with Best 
Selling Electronic mpenee neat. 


f NTERSTELLAR ‘DRIVE: 


A 2OLIO STATE DISK EMULATOR 


Save valuable time! 
5 to 50 times faster 

performance than floppy disks 
and Winchester drives 


PION’S INTERSTELLAR DRIVE is designed 
for use with a family of interfaces and software 
packages. Currently available are interfaces for 
IBM, $100, TRS80, Apple, SS50, and most Z80 
uP, and software for most popular operating 
systems. Additional interfaces are continually 
being developed for the most popular com- 
puters. 


Basic Price for 256KB unit 


$1095. 


plus tax (where applicable) and shipping 
Visa and Master Card accepted. a= 


PION, inc. Tel. ( (st?) 923-8009 


101R Walnut On Watertown, MA 02172 


TRS80 trademark of Tandy Corp. Apple trademark of Apple Computers. Interstellar Drive trademark of PION, Inc. 
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At the intersection of Route 93 & 
Route 128 south, at exit 38 


MiCROCON B-To) a0) F- 1d of }1) (lg 
[eee 
“Pay Us a Visit— 

- It Will Be Worth The Trip.” 


“Find out what over 10,000 satisfied customers already know” 
Software, Hardware & Accessories— 


SALE PRICED 


Largest selection of software in New England 


7 Day shopping convenience 
Open 10 am - 9:30 pm Monday-Saturday, Sunday 12:00-5 pm 


Super savings on business software from Visicorp 


FREE CDEX” when you buy 
| VisICALC’ program for 


SPECTATOR CONTINUED 
(near Fenway Park). 

Clifford Park, at Norfolk and Massachu- 
setts Aves., Roxbury. 

Smith Field, on Soldiers Field Rd., 
Brighton. 


STOCK-CAR RACING 
Don't laugh — this is the second most 
attended spectator sport in the hemi- 
sphere. Sit in the grandstand and share 
the vicarious thrill of driving to endanger 
with no cops in sight. All in all, though, 
it's safer than Mass. Ave. at rush hour 


Park, Rte. 159, Agawam, 
Mass., (413) 786-9300. Modified, pro- 
stock, or street-stock racing every Sat. 
at 7:30 p.m. And every once in a while 
there is a demolition derby. Admission is 
$5.95 for those 9 and older, 75 cents for 
children 3 to 8. 
Speedway, Rie. 6, 
336-8488. Modifieds 


and other classes Sat. nights at 7 p.m. 
Special events on occasional Sundays 
—_— $5. Children 12 and under, 


Stafford Springs Motor Speed- 
way, Rie. 140, Stafford Springs, Conn., 
(203) 684-2783. NASCAR racing every 
Fri. night with modifieds, SK modifieds, 
and street stocks. Admission, $6. Chil- 
dren under 12, 99 cents. 
begga age te Rte. 193, off 
Rte. 52, Thompson, 203) 
923-9591. Modified B- 
street-stock racing every Sat. night at 
7:30 p.m. (doors open at 5 p.m.) t 
. 27. Admission is $5 for adults, 

for children 12 and under. 

The NASCAR Winston Racing Series 


COUNSELING & CONSULTATION 
FOR WOMEN & THEIR FRIENDS 
Providing short & long-term ther- 
apy for individuals. groups. cou- 
ples & Gente, tae Insurance ac- 

Inman 


876-4488 


938-1368 
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has a reguiar race program, which 
generally includes two modified fea- 
tures, street stocks, and time trials, as 
well as special events. Admission is 
generally $10 for adults, $5 for children 
12 and under. The Winston Racing series 
is as follows (doors open two hours 
before): June 22, 8 p.m., a regular race 
program (rain date is June 23). 
July 3, 6 p.m., a thrill show, demolition 
derby, and fireworks (rain date is July 


4). 

July 13, 8 p.m., a regular race program 
(rain date is July 14). 

July 27, 8 p.m., a regular race program 
(rain date is July 28). 

Aug. 7, 6 p.m., a regular race program 
(no rain date). 

Aug. 24, 8 p.m., a regular race program 
(rain date is Aug. 25). 

Sept. 4, 6 p.m., a thrill show, demolition 
derby, and fireworks (rain date is 
Sept. 5). 

Sept. 9 to 11, 2 p.m., Winston 300. 
Higher admission and reserved seat- 
ing. (Rain date is Sept. 24 to 25.) 

Oct. 15 to 16, 2 p.m., World Series of 
Auto Racing. Higher admission and 
= seating. (Rain dates Oct. 22 
to 23.) 


TENNIS 

Head Classic Tennis Tour- 
nament, Topnotch at Stowe, Vt., (802) 
253-7321. From Aug. 15 through 21, a 
competition featuring 32 of the world's 
top professional men players. Admission 
ranges from $6 to $12, depending on 
whether you want to see the beginning 
or the end of the tournament. 
Milter Hall of Fame Tennis Cham- 
pionship, Newport Tennis Halli of 
Fame, 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri, 
(401) 849-3990. Men's 
Admissi ‘ough 
= Admission Fri. through Sun., $8 to 
Tennis Legends Tournament, 
Stratton Mountain Resort, Vt., (802) 
297-2200. Located on Rte. 30 between 
Brattleboro and Manchester, Vt. This 
tournament for professional men over 
woen ¢ = Soe ae oe eats 

in Newcombe, Ken R . Rod 
Laver, and Roy Emerson. It takes place 
from Aug. 18 to 21. Day and tournament 
rates are available. Prices also vary 
depending on whether you want lawn 
seats or box seats. 
US Pro Tennis 
Longwood, 564 Hammond St., 
Chestnut Hill, 731-4500. Sixty-four of the 
top male players in the world compete 
from July 9 through 18. Admission 
ranges from $5 to $17, depending on 
whether it's the first week or second, 
afternoon or night. Group discounts and 
full/ and mini-series tickets available 
Major credit cards accepted. 
Virginia Slims Hall of Fame Clas- 
sic, Newport Tennis Hal! of Fame, 194 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri, (401) 
849-4770. Women's professional 
matches are hel@ July 11 through 17. 
Admission Mon. through Thurs., $6 to 
$10. Admission Fri. through Sun., $8 to 
$20 


Volvo International Tennis Tour- 
nament, Mt. Cranmore Tennis Club, in 
the Mt. Washington Valley, North Con- 
way, NH, (603) 356-5765. The tour- 
nament, which is part of the Men's Volvo 
Grand Prix series, is from July 25 through 
Aug. 1. Admission ranges from $6 to $14. 
Group rates are available. 


YACHT RACING 
The America’s Cup, this country's 
premier yacht-racing event, is generally 
held every four years and features an 
international roster of competitors. 
Based in Newport, Ri, the Cup competi- 
tion involves preliminary trials from June 
18 to 26, the Challenger semi-finals from 
July 2 to 14, the C finals from 
Aug. 28 to Sept. 8, and the best-of-seven 
championship from Sept 13 to 25. Since 
the US has dominated the victory circle 
for years (and since the races take place 
almost out of sight), the competition isn't 
as exciting as the parade out and back. 
The parade of boats tarts out around 9 
a.m. each moming and lasts about an 
hour. Sat. and Sun. parades are particu- 
larly spectacular. The parade through 
Newport Harbor can be seen from 
Ocean Drive along the water. Or you can 
pay someone to take you out to watch 
the day's race and thus be part of the 
parade yourself. For a list of the boats 
that will take you out, write to the 
Newport County Chamber of Com- 
merce, Box 237BP, 10 America’s Cup 
Ave., Newport, Ri 02840, or call Maria 
O'Malley at (401) 847-1600. 
Fred Dion Cup, Salem Harbor, Salem, 
744-0844. The traditional wooden-boat 
regatta begins on July 30 at noon with 40 
to 50 32- to 72-foot boats that were built 
before 1955. They start and finish in 
Salem Harbor, and spectators will have a 
good view from Winter Island Park, 
which is a nice grassy park that juts out 
into the harbor 
Edgartown Regatta, Edgartown, 
Martha's Vineyard, 627-3595. From July 
18 to 23, 100 large ocean boats brave 
the high seas. The 50 to 60 smaller one- 
design boats race from July 21 to 23. The 
boat parade begins at Edgartown each 
morning at 10 a.m. for the 11 a.m. start, 
and can be viewed from anywhere along 
the Edgartown waterfront. Though most 
racing occurs way offshore and out of 
eyesight, on Wed., July 20, the boats will 
be visible from East Beach on Chappa- 
quiddick Island from late morning to 
noon. 
Marbiehead-Halifax Race, 
Marblehead. On July 10 at noon, over 
100 US and Canadian yachts set out 
Continued on page 46 
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We Turn Downs into Ups. 





Service 


for your 
Computer, 
Printer 

or other 
Peripheral. 

















No matter where you bought it. 


There are 2 or more factory certified 
technicians at each Computer Store. We will repair 
your Apple, Epson, Hyperion, IDS, Osborne and others 


Available: 
¢ On-site Repair ¢ Warranty Work 


¢ Consultation 
Call for appointment or information 
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‘(ey the Computer Store 
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Sales ¢ Service ¢ Installation * Training 


4 
@appic computer 
«Authorized Dealer 


BOSTON - 103 Devonshire St, Boston, MA 02109, (617) 426-4385 
BURLINGTON- 120 Cambridge St., Burlington, MA 01803, (617) 272-8770 
Visa/MC = CAMBRIDGE- 1678 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, MA 02138, (617) 354-4599 
creene) . ERAMINGHAM- 680 Worcester Rd... Framingham, MA.01701. (617) 879-3720 __. 
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THE BO 


Why do mosi people lose? Because they use a losing system. 
Blackjack is a game of skill, not chance. Casino's in Atlantic 
City estimated they lost 1.4 million to counters in just 13 days. 
Big money car: be made playing blackjack, but only if you are 


a Skilled play 


MARK TWO 


with New England's friendliest swinging couples. 
friendly get-togethers for 
aew and old alike, who want to meet. 


Our socia 
couple: 


Saturday, September i0 











WINNING BLACKJACK 


BLACKJACK CAN BE BEATEN 


er. 
For more info, call today! 


is are Warr 


NEXT SOCIALS 
Saturday, July 16 
Saturday, August 13 


272-6262 


P© Box 373 


} 
1 | Burlington. MA 01903 — 0673 


COMPLETE 
PACKAGE 


AC 


it 


* ACE !0 floppy disk drive 
* ACE Display 80-column 


SE 1000 professional 
2sonal computer 


\CEWriter |! word process- 
ING program 
* ACECaic spreadsheet 


analysis program 


Wh 


¢ 


at makes it speciai? 


it isn't gimmicks. Or games 
ranklin ACE Pro package 


iS special because it can handle 


ine 
eS 
anc 


computer, with 64K of RAN, can 
neet the most demanding busi- 


eas 
key 
ther 
has 
mer 


culator, that makes it faster and 


eas 
pop 


mands embossed on the keys, 
so there's less to remember. 


Software that’s better than... 


ordinary tasks of your busi- 

s with extraordinary ease 
speed 
The ACE 1000 professional 


applications and yet it's 
v fo use. It has a 72-key 
noard like a typewriter, so 
es nothing new to learn. It 
a separate group of nu- 
ic keyS, arranged like a cal- 


ier tc enter data. And, it has 
ular ACECalc program com- 


ACEWriter Il transforms 


your Franklin ACE 1000 into a 
sophisticated word processor. 


The 


ACEWriter word processing 


package was designed to take 
advantage of the ACE 1000's 
typewriter-style keyboard so it's 
easy to learn. ACEWriter further 
simplifies operation by dividing 
the menus into two categories— 


Micro Dent 
115 Beethoven Avenue 
Newton, Ma 617/965-7576 





SPECTATOR CONTINUED 
traditional race to Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Nationa! 110 Sailing Cham- 
pionships. From Aug. 16 to 21, these 
races take place in Hull and Hingham 
Bay. They sai! from and are visible from 
Mariner's Park in Hull. The races coin- 
cide with the Hull Harbor Festival on 
Sat., Aug. 20, which features crafts, a 
lobster fest, entertainment, and an open 
house of the Hull Lifesaving Museum. 


Down under 


SUBMARINES 


LT AN TINE SA ET 
There's the kind that sinks into the 
ocean and makes trouble. And there's 
the kind that sinks to the pit of your 
stomach and makes trouble. Strange to 
say, both kinds are New England 
favorites. Here, then, are some places to 
find them. 


Angelina’s Submarine Sandwich 
Shop, 230 Holland Ave., Somerville, 
Mass., 776-1240. Locally famed, most 
especially for its cheese-steak offerings 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
midnight, and on Sun. from noon to 11 
p.m. Viewing the construction is free; the 
subs themselves cost 

Battleship Cove, off Rte. 24 of |-195 
Fall River. Mass , 674-3533 or 678-1100 


Tours of genuine US Nava! vessels 
neluding the submarine USS Lionfish 
the vattleship USS Massachusetts, the 
destroyer 3S Joseph P. Kerinedy. and 
PT 796 Open seven days from 3am to 
7? p.m. Admission, including admission to 
the Marine Museum of Fali River (see 
below), $450. Chiidren 5 through 14 
$2.75 nder 5, free 

Marine Museum of Fall River, off 
Rite. 24 195, Fall River, Mass 
674.3533. Nautical exhibits of many 


2 vast collection of subs 
models. Affiliated with 


kinds, including 
and other shi 





Battleship Cove (see above). Open 
seven days from 9 am. to 7 p.m 
Admission to the museum without Bat- 
tleship Cove ship tours is $1.50. Children 
under 13, 75 cents. 

Submarine Base Tour, Groton, 
Conn., (203) 447-2828. Kaplan Tours 
runs these excursions, which start at the 
USS Croaker, where you can see new 
Trident subs being built, and proceed 
along the Thames River to the sub- 
marine base. Visit the library and mu- 
seum, and walk right up to midget 
submarines to view captured missiles 
and deck guns from World War I! subs. 
Tours are available seven days through 
Sept. 5, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Fee is 
_— for adults and $2.50 for kids under 
16. 

Submarine Library Museum, 440 
Washington St. (Rte. 66), Middletown, 
Conn., (203) 346-0388. Souvenirs, mem- 
orabilia, historical files, and models of 
submarines (mostly World War Il). Open 
on Sat. and Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Free 

Submarine Memorial, Thames Si 

Groton, Conn., (203) 448-1616. Half-hour 
guided tours of the USS Croaker SS-246, 
a World War |i sub. Torpedos on display 
Operating parts of the engine visible. A 
further item of possible interest is the 
view (albeit from a distance) of the 
nuclear-powered submarines under con- 
struction at the nearby Generai 
Dynamics plant. The Submarine Memori 
al is open seven days from 29 am. to 5 
p.m Admission, $3. Senior citizens, $2 
Chiidren 5 through 17, $1.50. Under 5 
free. Group rates available 


Faith in nature 


SWAMPS 
AND SHRINES 


For some 








religion is a matter of 













FRANKLIN 


ACE PRO PROFESSIONAL COMPUTER SYSTEM 


$1595 


a main control menu and sub- 
Sidiary menus for specific tasks 
such as formatting, printing and 
filing 

ACECaic is a powerful 
spreadsheet analysis 
program 
that 
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answers 
the many “What if's” 
of managing your busi- 
ness—with greater ease and 
versatility than VisiCalc". Al- 
ready have VisiCalc? Franklin's 
ACECalc is compatible with 
VisiCalc so you can easily copy 


- 


2138 Route 38 

Cherry Hill, NJ 08002 
Telephone. 609/482-5900 
Telex: 837-385 


MTS New England 
Computer Marketing Group 
56 Pickering Street 
Needham, MA 617/444-4780 
Manufacturers Rep. 


Franklin ACE 1s 3 trademark of Franklin Computer Corporation. Appie is a registered trademark of Apple Computer inc 


ViewCailc 5 


4 registered trademark of Visi Corp. 
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over your existing files. And 
once you do, you'll find out just 
how special our software 
really is 

With a full 80-column dis- 
play of variable column widths, 
you can arrange your data in a 
format thats manageable and | 
easy to read, without squeezing 
or wasting space. ACECalc aiso | 
allows you to assign “invisible 
fields for confidential data. And 
to protect other fields from being 
accidentally changed. | 

The ACE 1000 is hardware- 
and software-compatible with | 
the Apple II so you can choose | 
additional software from the 
enormous selection of Apple 
programs as your business 
needs them. 
Standard features of 
special interest 
* Color graphics 
* Auto repeat—every key 
* Self-diagnostics | 

| 


¢ Alpha lock key 
¢ Built-in fan 


Nel Associates 
19 Robin Road 
Lynnfield, MA 617/334-4227 


Computers E.T.C. 
216 Newbury Street, Rte. 1 
Peabody, MA 617/535-5252 
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ceremony and liturgy. Others go to 
nature to find their peace with the 
universal questions. For many, prayer is 
the only true path to righteousness. 
Others are more at one with the holy 
while tromping along a path through the 
woods. Now, for what we are more than 
willing to bet is the first time anywhere in 
print, these two ways converge. Below, a 
guide for the devout of both stripes: a 
little institutionalized devotion, a little 
slosh through the wetlands — the best 
of everything on God's green earth. 


Atlantic White Cedar Swamp 
Trail, Marconi Site of Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore, off Rte. 6. South Well- 
fleet. Walk 1.25 miles through a glacier- 
formed swamp shaded by white cedar 
and pine. Literature is provided for self- 
guided tours; there are also occasional 
guided tours. Open seven days during 
daylight hours. Admission, free. For 
further information cal! 349-3785 
Beech Forest Trail, begins at Race 
Point Rd., Provincetown. The mile-long 
Cape Cod trai! winds through forested 
area of American beech trees and a 
dune area with shallow ponds where 
birds and mosquitoes abound. Open 
seven days during daylight hours. Ad- 
mission, free. For further information call 
255-3421 

Dinosaur State Park, West St. exit 
23 off !-9i, Rocky Rocky Hil!, Conn., (203) 
529-8423. Largest display of dinosaur 
tracks found on Connecticut site. To 
make a free cast, bring along 10 pounds 
of plaster of Paris and half-cup of 
cooking oil. Nature trails inciude a 300 
foot-long boardwalk over a swamp 
Open seven days fom 9am to4pm 
Admission, free 

Fort Hill Trail through Red Maple 
Swamp, Cape Cod Nationa! Seashore, 
Eastham. Walk 15 miles aiong the 
Capes most varied seashore trail 
featuring forested areas. marsh, and 
swampiands. Also on trail is Captain 
Edward Penniman's House, a French 
Second Empire home built in 1867 
Guided tours: on Sun. afternoons by 
reservation. Trati open seven days dur- 
ing daylight hours. Admission, free. For 
further information call 255-3421 
Nauset Marsh Trail, begins outside 
the Salt Pond visitors’ center, Eastham 
The mile-long Cape Cod trail follows the 
edge of Salt Pond, winds through 
Nauset Marsh, and crosses a forest 
ridge. Open seven days during daylight 
hours. Admission, free. For further infor- 
mation call 255-3421 

St. Anne’s Shrine, 780 S. Main St. 
Fall River. Mass is celebrated Mon 
through Sat. in Upper and Lower St 
Anne's Church at 7:15, 8, and 11:30 a.m., 
and at 6:30 p.m. Anticipated Mass on 
Sat. at 4 and 6:30 p.m. On Sun., Mass is 
at 8 and 10 am., noon, and 6:30 p.m. 
Across from Kennedy Park picnic area 
and gift shop. Admission, free. For 
further information call 674-5651 

St. Anne’s Shrine, Champlain Lakes 
exit off 1-89 onto Rte. 29, Isle La Motte, 
Vt. The site of Fort St. Anne — where the 
first Vermont Mass was held, in 1666 — 
is Now graced by a chapel, souvenir 
shop, and cafeteria run by Edmundite 
fathers and brothers, a Vermont religious 
order. Beautiful grounds with picnic 
facilities and sandy beach for swimming 
overlooks Lake Champlain, where ex- 
plorer Samuel de Champiain first landed, 
in 1609 Mass is celebrated seven days 
at 11:15 am. Other Masses on Sat. at 7 
p.m., and on Sun at 8:30 a.m. and 4 p.m 
Shrine open seven days from 8 a.m. to 7 
p.m. Admission, free. For further infor- 
mation call (802) 9283362 

Shrine of Our Lady of Grace, off 
Rte. 3, one mile south of Colbrook, NH 
Make a pilgrimage and perform religious 
exercises in the shrine’s two chapels 
Twenty-five acres with 40 monuments in 
granite and marble — including the 
Stations of the Cross and the Mysteries 
of the Rosary — and a 130-foot rosary 
whose “beads"’ are colored stones three 
feet in diameter. Lighted at night 
Services in chapel, which hoids 300 
peopie, on Sun. at 2 and 3 p.m. Shrine 
open seven days from 7 am to9pm 
Admission, free. For further information 
call (603) 237-5511 

Site of the Great Swamp Fight, 
off Rte 2. Wesi Kingstown, Ri. On Dec 
19, 1675, troops from Piymouth and 
Connecticut attacked and nearly an 
nihilated the Narraganset Indians, forc 
ing the tribe to side against the English 
settlers during King Phitip’s War. Said 
war eventually served to destroy the 
tribe's culture. Check out the granite 
monument that stands on the site. Open 
all the time, and free 

Small Swamp Trail, Pilgrim Heights 
Area of Cape Cod National Seashore, 
North Truro. Walk three-quarters of a 
mile through glacier-formed swamp 
featuring such ‘“water-loving plants” as 
swamp azalea, highbush biueberry, and 
black cherry. Open seven days during 
daylight hours. Folders provided for self- 
guided tours. Admission, free 


Wouldn't it be shrubbery? 
PEI A AIOEIG A LED LEE STALE DOT ALTE 


TOPIARY 


When its a bush not a bush? If you have 
to ask. it’s time to leave 


Green Animals, Cory's Lane, off Rte. 
114, Portsmouth, Ri, (401) 847-1000 
Trees and shrubs trimmed to the shapes 
of various animals, a policeman, and a 
sailboat. One hundred figures altogeth- 
er, plus rose arbors, a small toy museum 
formal flower beds, a dog cemetary, and 
a vegetable and fruit garden. Open 
seven days from 10 am. to 5 p.m 
Admission, $3.50. Children 6 through 11, 
$1.25. Under 6, free 





CAR STEREO 
SEASON IS HERE... 
AT SOUND ADVICE! 


ENSEN 


RECEIVERS 


Jensen In-Dash Cassette Stereo Receivers incorporate highly innovative design and 
state-of-the-art technology. 


The Jensen reputation for superior quality has been maintained through advanced 
circuit design, component testing, precision assembly and strict quality control. All 
of these factors combine to provide superb performance and reliability in a stereo 
system designed specifically for the acoustic characteristics of your car. 


Choose from a wide selection of receiver and cassette features in compact units 
designed for easy installation in almost any domestic or import car. 


Upgrade you car's stereo system with the basic R200 all the way up to the 
electronically sophisticated RE518, a car receiver that rivals the features and 
performance of a fine home stereo system. 


Pioneer makes more speakers than anyone else in the world. Their history is filled 
with speaker innovations in construction and design. Bridgeless construction al- 
lows unobstructed flow of flow of sound. Their exclusive GF cone material provides 
less distortion and greater clarity, plus water-resistance. And their Cross-Axial 
speakers are engineering sound breakthroughs! Highs have never travelled so 
efficiently. 


We can also show you the best speaker arrangement for your vehicle, help you 
shape the sound in it so you've got a mobile concert hall. Pioneer offers a wide 
range of speakers—single cone, two-way and three-way; component speakers, rear 
deck speakers, specialty speakers, door mount speakers; even special combinations 
and systems designed to fit particular makes of cars or to meet specific sound 
requirements of a particular vehicle shape. 


Sound Advice 


HI-FI & Video Center 


FP OPOS RESETS EP ETS OTT: 


SPEAKERS 


Fine quality speakers are essential to realize the full performance potential of your 
car stereo system. The -Jensen speakers featured here are a new generation of high- 
performance speakers designed for faithful sound reproduction in the acoustical 
environment of your car. 


High power-handling capacity and low distortion characteristics combined with 
frequency contouring for the automobile make it possible for you to enjoy the 
utmost in sound reproduction ... powerful low frequencies. the critical mid-range 
and brilliant highs... all with spectacular clarity. 


Choose from famous Jensen Triax" II or Coax I] speakers, the sensational J2000 
system and the remarkably precise Soft Dome Tweeter speakers for superior 
performance, from any stereo svstem, in any car. 


“Jensen®” is the registered trademark of Jensen Sound Laboratories, a Division of International Jensen 
Inc., an Esmark Company. “Triax®” and “Triaxial*” are registered trademarks of Jensen Sound Laborato- 
ries, a Division of International Jensen Inc., an Esmark Company as the producer of the patented 3-way 
speaker systems. 


At Pioneer, the word “quality” means a lot. It has since the company was founded 
in 1938. It does today. And, it will tomorrow. 


Their dedication to quality is legendary. Pioneer has established a standard of 
performance in their products that is synonymous with excellence the world over. 


The Pioneer philosophy is to do more than just manufacture products. They are 
continually creating advancements by improving, refining, even redesigning them, 
to achieve even higher levels of technology, performance and quality. 

Before any Pioneer product is offered for sale, it must pass an unrelenting, 


uncompromising series of tests to make sure your Pioneer gives you great per- 
formance for a long, long time. 


57 JFK St. 

The Galeria ¢ Harvard Sq. 
CAMBRIDGE « 492-3105 
Open Sundays 
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Fine Food & Drink 
















THAT'S THE GEST LITTLE 
BARBEQUED CHICKADEE 

I'VE HAD IN BOSTON, OR \N 
PHILADELPHIA FOR 
THAT MATTER / 





Half Barbequed Chicken $3.95 
Quarter Barbequed Chicken Breast $2.95 


WALK DOWN MEMORY LANE FOR THE BEST 
CHICKEN IN BOSTON -- OR PHILADELPHIA 


) ry Lane Memory Lane 
-- The Original, Est. 1939 Number Two 


At Number One Memory Lane At The Mall of New Hampshire 
Across From The Sack Cinema At Assembly Square Mall 1500 South Willow Street 
Somerville, MA Manchester, NH 


626-3346 1-603-668-7712 
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Recreation in New England, continued 
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“YOU DON'T LISTEN TO SPECIFICATIONS; 
YOU LISTEN TO MUSIC:” 
Most cassette tape advertising 
tries to impress you with specifications 
The trouble is that specifications do not 
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testing is not the real gauge 
quality. Only extended listening car 
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“YOU WILL DISCOVER A CASSETTE TAPE 
THAT SOUNDS LIKE REAL MUSIC? 


Available at the following fine 
dealers 


TWEETER, Etc 
Pim leler-)le)ah-) 


WALTHAM CAMERA & 
STEREO 
Moodgy St., Waltham 


NATURAL SOUND 
Rte. 9 Framingham 


SOUNDTRACK AUDIO 
Brockton 


TECH HI-FI 
Brockton-Hanover-Hyannis 


CUOMO'S 
Salem, NH 
CAMPUS HI-FI 
Rochester, NH 
Manchester, NH 






HARVARD COOP 
OF Tanlelarelel:) 
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4 JUMPING FOR JOY 
by Scot Lehigh 


The heat of summer can make even the sanest among us crack. For 
some that means drinking to excess; for others it means jumping 
out of a plane. One first-time skydiver recounts a death wish run 
amok, and how he risked it all for a moment of terror-filled 
excitement. 


8 THE SUMMER OF ’83 — RECREATION 


The person who said “You can never be too rich or too thin” forgot 
one thing — you can never have too much fun either. It’s in that 
spirit that we offer you still one more section of recreation 
information; this one includes listings for some of New England's 
most unusual touring spots, as well as a guide to aquatic pastimes 
that won’t just leave you all wet. Our listings are organized 
alphabetically (when they’re about topics) and chronologically 
(when they’re about events), and within categories they're often 
broken down by state (Massachusetts first, other states 
alphabetically). 
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13. With dividers removed, each 
drawer is large enough to 
swallow oversized objects and 
big comforters that won't fit in 
bureaus? YES NO 


‘. Solid hardwood frame on all 
sides for beauty and strength? 
Solid oak is four times tougher ON 
than pine*, which dents easily. YES SOME 


2. Frame fully rounded on all 
corners & edges for safety? YES NO 










14, When bed must be in a corner, 
all drawers can couple & glide 
out the open side? Dead storage 

Frame tongue-in-grooved to is useless. YES NO 


deck for structural strength? YES NO 


15. Storage base comes quickly 
apart and carries under one 
arm? No enormous 4 ft. x 6 ft. x 1 
ft. carcass to wrestle. YES NO 


Corners pass knife-edge test? 
So tight that nothing can slip into 
joint to loosen or snag it? YES NO 




























Retouchable penetrating oil 

5. finish? Not a chippable, un- 
= spray lacquer surface YES NO. 
coat. 


6. Only durable metal-to-metal 
fittings for permanence? Not 
wood screws that easily strip 
their holes after a move or two 
and cause bed to wobble. Never 
nails! YES NO 


16. Bed moves easily in nearly ail 
U.S. & imported car trunks? No 
van to rent or mover to pay every 
move. YES NO 


17 Lots of storage at a reasonable YES NO 
* price? Storage capacity of both 10 ft 5.°* ft 

our drawers combined (17,250 total total 
cu. in. or 10 cu. ft.) exceeds that $15. $51. 
of two regular 30” bureaus. They per per 
offer 70% more storage than the ft? ft 
smaller four drawers (10,080 cu. 
in. total) of its most advertised 
competitor, where each cubic 
foot of storage costs three times 
as much. 


7. Only safe, hidden fittings? Not 
ugly exposed brackets with 
screwheads that can tear sheets 
& fingers. YES NO 


8 Bed entirely ready to go together 
* without drilling or misdrilling left 


for you to reckon with athome? YES NO *S- G, Sed carries a written 10-year 


guarantee from the actual 


workshop; who knows ho’ 
9. Platform deck firmly attached to to correct any problem in . 
base for safety & convenience? YES NO jiffy? YES NO 


19 Mattresses offered with clearly- 
* stated foam densities and 
guarantees in writing? YES NO 


10 Olied hardwood bese to match 
* frame? Not cheap painted 
particleboard base. YES NO 


41. Se teed sehse For anol : % 45 oe ne : pet 3 a me ee 20. arte ee 
and is good looking either way? YES NO oe A bedworks pees mea he eae Not 
12, Dress OG ee 
not cause the bed to re- 15 Wester Ave., Cambridge 492-2886 craftsmanship. YES NO 


semble a squashed bureau? YES NO 










*U.S. Gov't., 
See this ad and compare our features ao 


with those of our competitors aged Handbook, pp. 4-44 & 
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Taking a fall 


The plane truth 


about learning to skydive 


by Scot Lehigh 


ou can talk as much as you want 
VY about safety procedures and re- 

serve parachutes. You can practice 
jumping and landing techniques on the 
ground until you’re confident you've 
mastered them all. Still, as you sit in the 
doorway of a plane, with your legs 
dangling half a mile above the ground, 
and stare down at trees that have become 
tiny green puffs and a landscape that 
looks like a HO-train layout, fear takes 
over, and you're left to cling to the door 
frame and fight the wave of queasiness in 
your stomach. At least that’s the way it 
was with me when the jumpmaster 
opened the door and yelled above the 
roar of the Cessna 180’s engine, “Sit in 
the door.” 

Not that I didn’t understand what | 
was supposed to do next. Before we'd 
gotten in the plane, Jack Reed, the 
jumpmaster at the Orange Parachute 
Center, had spent some four hours 
explaining everything we needed to 
know about the first jump. Reed, a 
stocky, athletic-looking 36-year-old ex- 
serviceman, was a little late showing up 
for his course, giving us a little time to 
look around the Orange Parachute Cen- 
ter, located a few miles off Route 2, about 
75 miles west of Boston. The center 
consists of a cluster of white, airport- 
squat buildings, a triangle of 5000-foot- 
long runways with a large, sandy landing 
area in the center, and 10 or 11 planes — 
mostly small two-seaters, about an even 
split between tail-draggers and nose- 
draggers. 

While we waited for Reed, we suited 
up — thick, high leather boots to protect 
our feet and ankles on landing, a white 
jumpsuit to cover our clothes, and a 
helmet to protect the head. Then, looking 
like four of Mel King’s political 


strategists, we gathered in the small 
classroom and listened to Reed explain 


PHOTOS BY MICHAEL ROMANOS 


Frank Greco, a sophomore at North- 
eastern, said he’d come out to Orange to 
jump because some friends at school had 
told him about it, and it was something 
he’d been wanting to do. Those friends 
were supposed to have shown up as well, 
but they hadn't. Greco admitted he was 
nervous at the prospect of throwing 
himself out of a plane. “I know I'll have 
to psyche myself up to do it,” he said. 

And then there was me. As a kid I'd 
been fascinated by Ripcord, a show 
based around two guys who jumped 
from planes. Going to 7-Eleven for a six- 
pack? Might as well jump. The Red Sox? 
Watch me land in Row 6, Seat 8. Friends 
ask you to drop by for the night? There’s 
only one way to go. The show’s view- 
ership eventually declined: for once, the 
sky’s-the-limit plot formula proved con- 
stricting — it’s pretty hard for para- 
chutists to do car-chase scenes and love 
scenes (ever try to kiss anybody while 
you're wearing a helmet?). But my 
interest in parachuting hadn’t waned. 
When I was in college, I'd tried a couple 
times to get friends to go, with no luck. 
When I said that it would be fun to try, 
they suggested that I was jumping to a 
conclusion. 

Reed, who made his first jump at 18, in 
the Army Airborne Infantry, and who 
has made some 1500 since then — 
including the time he took part in 
Operation Junction City, the only mass 
parachute jump of the Vietnam War — 
went over the parachute harness, a 
system that goes under your buttocks 
and straps around your legs, arms, and 
across your chest, from which risers go 
up to the parachute. In a Massachusetts- 
modified Southern drawl that had a 
distinctive Southern “com-fort-ta-bul,” 
Reed went over the workings of the gear 
in detail. He explained that the main 
chutes had been modified. Besides the 





ack Reed instructing the group on the correct way to jump from the plane 


how the parachutes worked and what we 
had to do once we got out of the plane. 
The night before — Friday — the 
weathermen had predicted thundershow- 
ers for Saturday, so even though the day 
had broken clear and blue, only three 
others besides me had shown up for the 
morning's class. Outside, an occasional 
plane buzzed down the runway, its roar 
dwindling as it took off into the after- 
noon sky. 

Two in the class had jumped before. 
One, Joe Juaire, from Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, told us he had made a number of 
jumps during his stint with the Army’s 
101st Airborne. “I sort of wanted to get 
back into it,” he told me later, during a 
break. “It’s something that I can afford to 
do, and I want to take it up again, as a 
hobby.” 

Dan Larrabee, 42, from Westfield, 
wasn’t so sure jumping would become a 
hobby. He told us about his first jump, 
made while on duty with the Air Force 
Reserve, in Arkansas: missing the land- 
ing area and instead hitting down on a 
concrete runway, he’d broken his ankle. 
“I want to do it right, just for my personal 
satisfaction,” he said. “For me, the first 
jump was so fast I can’t remember it. I 
don’t know if I had my eyes closed or 
what.” 


hole in the top — called the “apex” — the 
30-feet-in-diameter T-10 parachutes also 
had two large windows cut out in the rear 
and a number of smaller holes cut in nine 
of the pie-shaped sections, or gores, of 
the chute; air escaping through the holes 
in the rear propelled the chute over the 
ground at a speed of about five miles an 
hour. A toggle on each of the risers 
would, if pulled, constrict the cor- 
responding large opening (15 to 20 feet 
long), reducing the air flow through it 
and thereby diminishing the thrust from 
it. The effect would be to turn the chute 
in that direction. Those toggles we would 
use to steer the parachute, with the help 
of directions from the ground that would 
come to us through a small radio 
strapped to the reserve-chute pack. 

The main chute, he explained, would 
open with the help of a static line 
attached to the plane; once we jumped, 
the line would pull the small pilot chute 
out, which would then fill with air and 
drag out the main chute. “Everybody 
likes guarantees,” he drawled. “Well, I'll 
give you one. If the static line isn’t 
hooked up, the chute ain’t gonna open. 
Now, it’s the jumpmaster’s responsibility 
to make sure that it’s hooked up, but if I 
were you, I'd want to check myself to 
make sure that this is hooked up. I know 





you'll have a lot on your mind, but I want 
this to be one of the things.” 

The reserve chute fit on the harness in 
front of us, so that it rested on our 
stomachs. In the event that our main 
chute didn’t open — that, in the jumper’s 
jargon, we “experienced a total malfunc- 
tion” — we would have to pull the rip 
and deploy the reserve chute ourselves. 
“If you don’t pull the ring, it don’t mean 
a thing,” he warned, adding, “If you have 
to pull this reserve parachute, I want you 
to pull it as if your life depended on it, 
because it probably will.” 

That comforting thought and a few 
others imparted, we broke for five 
minutes before reconvening outside, in a 
small training area out behind the 
classroom, to practice jumping using a 
wooden model of the aircraft we'd jump 
from. Reed changed into a parachuting 
T-shirt that said “I’m your jumpmaster. 
Trust me.” on the front and asked on the 
back, in best Clint Eastwoodian fashion, 
“Do you feel lucky?” First we practiced 
the position to take once we'd jumped 
from the plane. Basically it’s an upright, 
arching-backwards posture, feet spread 
at shoulders’ width, both arms stretched 
way back over your head — the sort of 
position you'd be in if, say, Larry Bird 
robbed you at gunpoint. Reed told us we 
were to operate under the assumption 
that the main chute wasn’t going to open. 
That was when the first twinge of 
apprehension hit me. What we were 
to do, he explained, was to go into 
the arch and count: “Arch-thousand, 
two thousand, three thousand, four 
thousand, five thousand, six thousand.” 
Then we were to look over our right 
shoulder, and if the chute wasn’t 
deployed by then glance down at the 
reserve chute, grab the ripcord, 


Boarding the plane for the jump 





pull it, 

and punch 

the side of 

the parachute 

package to 

make sure it came 

out. The second wave 

of apprehension rolled in. 

Taken in sequence, that 

made the count, “Arch-thou- 

sand, two thousand, three 

thousand, four thousand, five 

thousand, six thousand, look, look, 

pull, punch.” Give it a full six seconds,” 

Reed counseled. “Just don’t give it seven.” 
. + * 

Remember, I thought to myself: “Arch- 
thousand, two thousand, three thousand, 
four thousand, five thousand, six 
thousand, look, look, pull, punch.” All I 
could look at, though, were the tiny cars 
traveling on the pencil-line road 
thousands of feet beneath my boots. Just 
do it the way you did it in practice, I said 
to myself. Somehow it didn’t seem as 
simple as it had when we'd stood in line 
in the little training area behind the 
classroom, arching back, tossing our 
arms overhead, and sounding the count. 
Not that that had seemed simple to 
everyone. For Juaire, who'd made dozens 
of jumps using a military procedure that 
called for looking over his left shoulder, 
that habit was so inculcated that he had a 
hard — almost impossible — time 
breaking it. Finally, after a number of 
attempts to break Juaire of the routine, 
Reed gave up. “Go ahead, look over the 
left shoulder,” he conceded. 

Even if our main chutes opened, there 
could still be problems, Reed said. These 
he called “slow malfunctions,” or “Mae 
Wests.” “If you look over your head, and 
the malfunction looks like a big bra, say 
with a D cup here and a D cup here, with 
something separating the two cups, then 
you have what they call a Mae West 
malfunction,” he said. If the cups “look 
like a training bra on one side and a D 
cup on the other,” the parachute and 
jumper would start turning in circles. In 
the event of a Mae West, he said we 
should pull our reserve rip, but because 
the main chute would be open and we'd 
be descending slower, we'd have to reach 
in, pull the reserve chute out, wind up, 
and toss it in front of us to catch the wind. 

Next we practiced moving from the “sit 
in the door” position to the “stand by” 
position, which meant planting your feet 
on a small support, grabbing the wing 
strut, and pulling yourself out the 

Continued on page 6 











IF YOU VE WAITED 
UNTIL NOW TO BUY 
YOUR VIDEO SYSTEM... 
YOU RE IN LUCK! 

Sound Advice 


Proudly Features 


_¢ MITSUBISHI 


Incredible savings on top brand 
audio, video and tape 
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The Mitsubishi Component Video System is capable of expanding as future technologies develop 
or as your individual needs grow. 

Start yourself off with the simplest of systems — like the Monitor and a VCR — or step-up 
into the basic system combining Monitor and Control Center. You can rest assured knowing that 
it's not an investment in something that might be obsolete in a few years. 

Mitsubishi's Component Video System invites you to comfortably enter the exciting world of 
high-tech video at any level you desire. At no point will you be short-changed. 


save on fine products from: 
RCA « PANASONIC « JENSEN « PIONEER « FISHER « ALLISON « EPI - MAXELL 
e FUJI ¢ TDK e SCOTCH ¢ SCOTT ¢ SHURE ¢ MITSUBISHI - AND MORE! 


* 
HARVARD SQ. CAMBRIDGE, MA 


HI-FI & VIDEO CENTER 492-3105 OPEN SUNDAYS 
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NEED A JOB? 


OR JUST THINKING ABOUT 
LOOKING? 


See our employment 
opportunities pages 
in Summer Preview I 
and Summer Preview III 
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Tied of having your Car Stereo 


STOLEN ? 


Given up listening fo music forever ? 


‘Car Stereo Surgeons 
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SALES and PRO INSTALLATION IS 
ALARMS and STEREOS 
SEE OUR AD WE STIL MAKE SEE nA 


“== HOUSECALS = 


SWING YOU TIME AND MONEY 
why haven't you called 


BOSTON 266-6/53 








SPEND MORE 
OR 
SHOP TROLLEY! 


WALKMEN 


MURA TOSHIBA 


Hi-Ex KTS3 
Credit card Cassette/FM 
Size FM Stereo 


Stereo 
$59. 


$24.°*° 
CORDLESS PHONES 


MURA MP-600 
700’ range 


UNIVERSAL #1400 
1500’ Range 


109.” 


AUDIO & VIDEO TAPE 
MAXELL 


T-120’s 
$8.50 min.10 


Home Stereo 


from: 
HAFLER « JVC 
« AKAI « SONY 
Monster Cable 
and too many more to 
list 


UDXLII C90’s 
$2.49 min.12 


BETA L-750 

$8.34 min.10 

UDXLI&lS90’s HGX-T120 BETA L-500 

$2.99 min.12 $10.55 min.10 $6.97 min.10 
TDK SA90’s $2.29 min.10 


TROLLEY t===' STEREO 
924-3336 


Call for directions 
and other unreal prices on all consumer electronics 







turer warranty. 
Shipments cary $1.50 Ghawe — never mare — haver lee. 


Please remember to include 5% Mass. sales tax 











Continued from page 4 

door. You were then to lean 
forward toward the wing, drop 
your right foot off the support, 
and get. ready for the command 
from the jumpmaster to throw 
yourself backwards and arch into 
the jumping position. Greco 
moved from sitting on the 
wooden mock-up platform into 
the standby position, and threw 
himself back into the jumping 
position at Reed’s command. | 
was next. “Jump,” he yelled. I 
did. Thump! I banged my 
helmet, hard, on what passed as 








the wing of the model. 
again,” Reed ordered. 

After everyone had mastered 
the sit-in-the-door, stand-by, and 
jump maneuvers to Reed's satis- 
faction, we turned to a four-foot- 
high platform to practice our 
landings — “PLFs,” or ‘Para- 
chute Landing Falls,” in the 
parachuting patois. To land, “at 
about two treetops” you bring 
your legs and feet close together, 
keeping your arms up. When 
your feet hit ground, you let 
yourself fall to one side, hitting 
on the fleshy parts of your side — 
your calves, thighs, hips, and 
what Reed called “your push-up 
muscle,” the one just below the 
shoulder. Moving progressively 
up the steps to the top of the 
platform, we jumped down and 
fell into the sand. Our PLFs 
learned, we retired to the 
classroom to go over some final 
emergency-landing details. 
Trees, water, and power lines 
were the possible problems, Reed 
explained. Situated on our re- 
serve-parachute pack was an 
automatically inflating flotation 
device called a — you guessed it 
— Mae West (and you wonder 
what parachutists think about 
while they drift along through 
the air). If we even suspected we 
were going to end up in the 
water, we should use it, Reed 
said. He then demonstrated the 
“right’’ way to land in a tree — 
legs and feet crossed, to protect 
the groin; arms folded together 
with fists tucked into armpits, to 
protect the chest and fleshy parts 
of the torso; head folded down 
into arms, to protect the face and 
eyes. If, when we came to a stop, 
we were hanging there in sur- 
roundings distinctly arboreal, we 
were to wait for the parachute- 
center crew to get us. For power 
lines, the feet and leg posture was 
the same. “And then all you can 
do is think skinny,” Reed said. 

ba * ~ 

“Stand by,” the jumpmaster 
yelled, his voice above the en- 
gine’s roar breaking my fright- 
frozen fixation on the ground. My 
right hand moved out to grasp 
the strut, and it and my left hand 
started to pull against the wind of 
a 70-mile-an-hour flight to get 
my body out of the plane. I jerked 
my eyes off the ground and 
stared ahead, lifting a foot from 


“Try it 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 


the step support. I know it’s 
idiocy, but I'll just do it, I thought. 
I won’t think about it; I'll just 
fling myself back. “Go!” Reed 
yelled, slapping my thigh. I 
pushed off. Instantly everything 
went from a confused, windy 
whoosh to a falling, dizzying, 
streaking blur. “Arch-thousand, 
two, four, seven, five, six,” | 
yelled. ‘Look. Look.” I reached 
for the reserve rip and was about 
to pull it when — whump — the 
main chute clapped open, and 
my 160-foot free fall ended with a 
sharp jerk. I looked up to see the 
parachute — surprisingly small, I 
thought — between me and the 
hazy sky. No sign of a Mae West. 
Now, the rushing confusion of 
free fall quieted, it seemed vir- 
tually silent but for the increas- 
ingly distant mosquito drone of 
the Cessna’s engine. Although I 
knew my rate of descent was 
around 15 feet per second, it 
seemed unexpectedly gentle and 
slow as I looked farther out, 
south to Quabbin Reservoir, and 
over to the town of Orange. 
“Okay, Scot, you're looking 
good.” The static cackle of the 
radio intruded on the placidity of 
my gradual downward drift. 
“Now just turn a little to the left. 
A little to the left.” I reached up, 
pulled down on the toggle on the 
left riser, and a new segment of 
horizon turned to present itself to 
me. The ground director put me 
through about five turns during 
the approximately two and a half 


SUMMER WEEKEND 
GETAWAYS 


From Abaco to 
Zihuatanejo 


prices to fit every budget. 


Avoid the Cape Cod traffic 
and overcrowded beaches. 


Let us help you plan that 
special getaway. 


GENERAL TRAVEL, INC. 


Tel. #536-6297 /227-0237 / 227-0242 
(open Mon.-Sat.) 








A perfectly executed PLF ( Parachute Landing Fall) 


minutes it took me to descend the 
2500 feet. 

The sandy bowl that is the 
parachute center's landing area 
began to grow larger, spreading’ 
out all around beneath me. 
“Okay, turn hard right into the 
wind,” he said when I was about 
150 feet above the ground. “Now, 
feet together and prepare to 
land.” Seconds later my boots hit, 
and | fell softly onto my right 
side. 

* * ” 

Greco, the second jumper in 
my plane, was already out when | 
landed. I watched as he grew 
larger, hit, and fell to his side, a 
grin almost as large as the win- 
dows of the chute splitting his 
face. It had been hard only when 
he'd first got the command to sit 
in the door, he said, adding, “I 
knew I'd have to pump myself up 
to do it.” A minute or two later, 
Reed, who had gone to 3000 feet 
or so to dive, swooped into sight 
below his rectangular chute and 
touched down. No parachute 
landing fall for him; he stayed 
upright, looking as though he’d 
just hopped off his front step. 

Sitting at a picnic table back in 
the viewing area, Juaire and 
Larrabee, who'd gone up before 
us, were a portrait of two guys 
tickled with themselves. Ner- 
vous? Well, maybe a little, Juaire 
conceded. “There was the feeling 
of, why again, after all these 
years?,” he said. But the success- 
ful jump had cured his nervous- 
ness. “I’m sold on it now. I'll 
definitely be back,” he con- 
cluded. Larrabee said he had 
been apprehensive only when 
he'd first stepped into the plane. 
After his disastrous first jump, he 
was especially pleased to have 
made this jump leaving all bones 
intact. He, too, said he thought 
he'd be back. 

Inside the classroom, Reed 
critiqued our jumps. I'd lowered 
my left arm out of the arch 
position, he told me, and that had 
changed the aerodynamics of the 
fall enough to start me turning in 
the air, which explained part of 
the vertiginous sensation. After 
giving Greco and me each a “First 
Parachute Jump Certificate,” 
Reed sat and talked about what 
had kept him in parachuting for 
18 years. Part of it is the society, 
he said, for like any other group 
that has something in common, 
people who parachute together 
establish close friendships. “And 
the thrill,” he added, pausing for 
just a moment. “That's wrapping 
a whole bunch of things into one 
single word.” 0 
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New England’s BEST Entertainment on 
Boston Harbor! 






The perfect way to spend an evening. 








Pt VET OREN : PLAZA Cruise Boston Harbor while drinking and 
dancing to New England’s most popular 
JAZZ AT NOON live groups including: The Stompers, Fat 
BEGINNING TUES., JULY5 xe City Band, Midnight Traveler and many, 
THE NOONTIME JAZZ SERIES at many more. 
WILL BE PRESENTED Bestcruise leaves from Commonwealth 





EVERY WEEKDAY FROM 12 - 2 PM 


’ Pier four nights a week at 8 PM aboard 
the Provincetown Il. 
EVENING SERIES <u he +" | | 


BEGINNING TUES., JULY 5 A great evening for groups and singles! 
AT 8:00 PM 


* FOR TICKET PRICES AND 
Tuesday—DANCE << ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
Thursday—JAZZ CONTACT: 
Saturday—BIG BANDS 


For further information 
call 


(617) 725-3911 























Boston Entertainment 
and Seasonal Tours 


(617) 742-4265 
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A guide to recreation in New England: Part 3 


Another roadside attraction 


TOURING 


etree cinema dhcndah eneienienenen neieddineaemsdanmetiiadetaimemieinemenaenmaniaianae 
World's longest extention cord, three 
miles! Antique-pasta-machine museum, 
next right! Live snakes, horned reptiles, 
and feather boas — admission $2. Ten 
miles to world famous Pilgrim Caves! Big 
Leech Falls and Aqua-slide — take exit 
48! Eighteenth-century flannel-suit 
exhibit — New England's most complete 
collection! Only six more miles to world 
famous Pilgrim Caves! Radioactive 
coconut palms, just past campground 
entrance! America’s oldest toad farm, 
next left! Only two more miles to world 
famous Pilgrim Caves! Glass telephone- 
pole-insulator exhibit! Live wombats, 
giant schnauzers, and the wallets of six 
Latin American dictators! Santa's 
Squalor: Urban Blight theme park, three 
miles on left. Turn here for Doorknob 
Town, USA! Turn back, you just passed 
world famous Pilgrim Caves! Scenic 
overlook next 500,000 miles. 

As you travel down life's highway, 
there are, bless them, distractions at 
every turn. 


BOSTON 
Albert Einstein Library, 755 
Boylston St., 536-3131. A new small 


library devoted to Albert Einstein, with 
books, articles, posters, and films. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

Boston by Foot, 77 North Washing- 
ton St., 367-2345. Guided architectural 
tours of downtown Boston and Beacon 
Hill. The “Heart of the Freedom Trail’ 
tour is on Tues., Thurs., and Sat. at 10 
a.m., and on Sun. at 2 p.m. The “Beacon 
Hill’ tour sets out on Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat. at 10 a.m., 6n Wed. and Fri. at 5:30 
p.m., and on Sun. at 2 p.m. The “North 
End" tour is on Sat. at 2 p.m. The 
“Copley Square" tour happens on Wed. 
at noon and Sun. at 2 p.m. Admission for 
each of these tours, $4. Children, $2 
There is also a ‘Boston by Little Feet'’ 
children's tour, which is given on Sun. at 
2 p.m. Admission, $2 per child, and $2 
per accompanying adult. in addition, 
there are ‘‘Tours of the Month"’ (usually 
on the last Sun. of the month), which 
explore above and below the streets of 
Boston and the suburbs. Admission, $5. 


Children, $2. 

Boston National Historical Park, 
Building Five Visitors' Center, 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Charlestown, 
242-5601. Has information on the Bunker 
Hill Monument Lodge, Dorchester 
Heights National Historical Site, and the 
USS Constitution (see individual listings 
for times and admission fees). Also 
handles info for the USS Cassin Young, 
the Commandant's House, the Constitu- 
tion Museum, and the Boston Marine 
Society — see the “Charlestown Navy 
Yard” listing for times and admission 
fees. In addition, it administers several 
other sites in conjunction with the 
National Park Service — look under the 
“Freedom Trail’ listing for more info on 
these. The visitors’ center itself features 
a 10-minute slide show about the navy 
ag Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 


Somer Hill Monument Lodge, 
Monument Sq., Charlestown, 242-5641. 
The monument has been restored, and 
visitors can now climb all 294 steps to 
the top. The lodge beneath houses 
artifacts, diagrams, and guides to ex- 
plain the British procession up the hill. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

Bunker Hill Pavilion, ‘The Whites of 
Their Eyes," Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Charlestown, 241-7575. Sight-and-sound 
recreation of the Battle of Bunker +ill. 
Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Facilities for the 

Admission, $1.50. Senior citizens and 
students with an ID, $1. Children 5 
through 16, 75 cents. Family admission, 
$4. Group rates available. 
Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Charlestown, 242-5601. Visitors should 
check in at the Visitors’ Center in 
Building Five before proceeding. Histori- 
cal and memorable sites include: 


in the US, founded in 1742. Contains 
mode! ships, scrimshaw, paintings, and 
other nautical items. Open Mon. 

Fri. from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Admission, $1 
Children, 50 cents. 

— Commandant's House, 242-5601. 
Built in 1805 for some com- 
mandant. heen mde a.m. to 5 


— Constitution senate 426-1812. Lots 
of stuff about the USS Constitution. The 


exhibit “Life at Sea'' presents an in- 
depth look at the daily life of sailors in the 
1800s; ‘Isaac Hull: Forgotten American 
Hero" shows the personal and official 
memorabilia and lavish goodies 
bestowed upon the first American naval 
officer to defeat the British in battle (in 
1812); “Building Old lronsides" offers a 
look at how the old tub was built; and 
“Command Centers" simulates an 1803 
crossing of the Atlantic, with you at the 
heim. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission, $3. Children 6 through 
16, 50 cents. Under 6, free. Facilities for 
the handicapped. 

— USS Cassin Young, 242-5601. Worid 
War li Fletcher-class destroyer, built in 
1943, is open for touring every day from 
9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Sign up for tours in 
the Visitors’ Center in Building Five. 
Admission, free. 

Children’s Museum, Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., 4 
(recording) or 426-6500. Many exhibits 
for toddlers on up, including water play, 
computer play, doll houses, a play 
supermarket, a ‘grandparents’ house” 
that looks like your grandparents’ house 
more than like your kid's grandparents’ 
house, and a working TV studio. The 
museum also maintains a recycling 
center where parents and teachers can 
collect (at a modest cost) safe and non- 
toxic industrial byproducts for use as 
playthings, and a resource center where 
parents can browse through the latest 
child-care literature. Through June 27, 
open Tues. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on Fri. to 9 o.m. After line 
27, open Sat. through Thurs. from 10 
a.m. to5p.m., and on Fri. to9 p.m ‘Hours 
will change again after Sept. 5. Ad- 
mission, $4. Children 2 through 15 and 
senior citizens, $3. Under 2, free. Every- 
one is admitted for free between 6 and 9 
p.m. on Fri. There is no admission charge 
for the recycling or resource centers. 
Through June 29, ‘Kids and Pets."’ This 
exhibit explains the difference between 
animal and human senses and teaches 
responsible pet care. Also, through July 
4, ‘Children's Visions of the Sky and 
Outerspace," an exhibit of international 
children’s art. 

The Christian Science Church 
Center, Massachusetts Ave., near 
Huntington Ave., 262-2300 ext. 3796. 
Guided tours of the Christian Science 
complex — mapparium and Mother 
Church. Church tours every 20 minutes 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4:15 
p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 4:15 p.m. 
Mapparium tours Mon. through Fri. from 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Sat. from 9 a.m. 
to 4p.m. Tours on Sun. from noon to 4:45 
p.m. Tours of the Christian Science 
Monitor newsroom Mon. through Fri. at 
9:30 and 11 a.m. and at 1:30 and 3 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, Hull 
St., in the North End, 298-8750. Final 
resting place for many prominent Bos- 
tonians, and adjacent to the site of the 
famed Brink's robbery. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 
Customs House Tour, at the inter- 
section of State and Milk Sts., 223-2633. 
Ride (or climb) to the top and enjoy a 
panoramic view of the city and East 
Boston. Though it was once on water 
itself, years of landfill have made this 
lookout the best high spot from which to 
view the Waterfront. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to noon and from 1 to 3 
p.m. And unlike other skyscraper van- 
tage points, this one has free admission. 
Dorchester National His- 
toric Site, Thomas Park, South Bos- 
ton, 269-4275. Monument marking the 
site where 59 cannon were brought from 
Fort Ticonderoga in 1776 to scare the 
British away — which they did. Also 
commemorates the British Evacuation in 
1776. The monument is expected to 
open this summer after major renova- 
tions, and the park has a lovely view and 
picnicking areas. Open 9 a.m. to sunset. 
Rangers on duty until 1 a.m. Admission, 
free. 

Faneull Wali, Merchants Row, 
223-6098 of 242-5642. John Adams 
called this former marketplace the cradle 
of liberty, because this is where the 
rebels met to discuss how bad off they 
were under i's rule. Stitt used for 
local meetings, building is the front 
for a renovated marketplace that trades 
off its name. Early Bostonians came to 
this area to drink and buy the necessities 
of life. Today we gather here to drink and 
buy stuffed animais. The Hall itself is 
open every day from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
An artillery museum upstairs from the 
meeting auditorium is open Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Both 
are free. Park rangers are available for 
historic talks. 


Fort Warren, Georges Isiand, Boston 
Harbor, 727-5250. Military fort, com- 
pleted in 1850, and used in all US wars 
since then. Used as a prison during the 
Civil War — both the Vice President and 
Postmaster General of the Confederacy 
were held here. Guided tours by appoint- 
ment — call for information. Picnicking 
allowed, but requires a permit, which is 
$30 if you want to imbibe alcoholic 
beverages, and $5 if you don't. Write the 
MDC for information on permit. (MDC 
Parks Department, attn. Jean Sar 

20 Somerset St., Boston 02108.) 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Hours 
change after Sept. 7. Accessible by 


- private boat, Mass Bay Lines, Bay State 


Spray, and Boston Harbor Cruises. 
Franklin Park Zoo, Franklin Park, 
Blue Hill Ave. and Columbia Rad., 
438-3662. Features an outside aviary, a 
range area for hoofed animals, ‘A Bird's 
World,’ and your usual 200 animals. The 
children's zoo is closed for renovations. 
Oven seven days from 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Admission, free. (For a better zoo 
experience, see the Stone Zoo, below, 
under “‘North."’) 

The Freedom Trail, Visitors’ Center 
at 15 State St., 223-0058 or 242-5642. 
This is a self-guiding trek through Boston 
— follow the red-brick trail. Sites along 
the trail include: the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, Copp's Hill Burial Ground, Faneuil 
Hall, Kings Chapel, the Old Granary 
Burying Ground, Old North Church, Old 
South Meeting House, the Old State 
House, Paul Revere's House, and the 
USS Constitution. See individual listings 
for hours and admission at each site. 
Guided tours are available (reserve at 
the Visitors’ Center). The National Park 
Service, which administers this trail, 
strongly advises dropping by the Vis- 
itors' Center for a brochure and infor- 
mation on where the red-brick trail 
disappears due to construction or such. 
Also, on the second floor of the center, 
there's an exhibit, “State Street Over 
Time," reflecting the changes in the 
business district, an eight-minute slide 
show on the Freedom Trail, restrooms, a 
bookstore, and other amenities. Ad- 
mission, free. 

John Hancock Tower, 200 Ciaren- 
don St., 247-1976. The biggest building 
on Clarendon St. In fact, the biggest 
building in Boston. J. Hancock's bid to 
spite the towering Prudential building 
seemed for a while as if it were going to 
end up as a pile of glass on the sidewalk; 
now the public is welcome to visit the top 
of this impressive piece of |.M. Pei 
architecture and view the city. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. Last 
ticket sold at 10:15 p.m. Admission, 
$2.25. Children 5 through 15 and senior 
citizens, $1.50. Under 5 and military, 
free. 

Historic Neighborhoods Foun- 
dation Tours, 92 South St., 426-1898. 
Stroll around town under the direction of 
well-informed guides. Wander the North 
End, Beacon Hill, the Back Bay, or the 
Waterfront, and see how the citizenry 
lives through the summer. The summer 
season starts July 8 and runs through 
Aug. 27. Tickets are $4 for adults and 
$3.50 for children, except where noted. 
Reservations are encouraged for all 
tours. 

— Kids’ View: North End Tours (involv- 
ing taste, smell, and touch) are con- 
ducted Tues. and Thurs. for kids seven 
to 70. Tours start at 11 a.m. (Last tour 
Aug. 25.) 

— Make Way for Ducklings tour for kids 
five and up (accompanied by an adult) 
will be conducted on Sat. through June 
25, and on Fri. and Sat. after July 8. 
Includes a swan-boat ride. Tours begin at 
11 a.m. Not recommended for kids under 


§. 

— Sunset Strolis tour through’ Beacon 
Hill will be held Thurs. at 5:30 p.m. Adult- 
price ticket only. (Last tour is Aug. 25.) 
JFK 


services held at 10 a.m. during the 
summer. After-service guides are avail- 
able for information. Open to the public 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Admission, free. 

State House, 
Beacon St., 727-3676. Recently re- 
possessed by Governor Dukakis, this is 
a magnificent piece of government 
architecture, with a Bulfinch-domed cen- 
tral structure. Free guided tours given 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Facilities for the handicapped. Reserva- 
tions recommended for groups. 
Museum of Science, Science Park, 
742-6088. Exhibits include: ‘Colors of 
the Chemist," a look at one-step pho- 
tography, running through Labor Day; 
and ‘‘Marine Mammals of the World,” 
paintings of marine mammals, running 
through July 17. This is along with the 
usual exhibits of antique autos, the Van 
de Graaff generator, computers, tech- 
nology, music, space, etc., plus the new 
Triceratops dinosaur model. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 4p. p.m. (in 
July and Aug. until 5 p.m.), and on Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open on Sat. from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $5. Children 5 
through 16 and senior citizens, $3. 
Students with ID, $4. Half-price ad- 
mission after 5 p.m. on Fri. 
— Charles Hayden Planetarium, (part of 
the Museum of Science). Call 367-6560 
for show times. “Springtime of the 
Universe" is shown every day; ‘‘Close 
Encounters with John Williams" and 
“The Beatles," both laser-light shows, 
are presented Fri. Sat., and Sun. 
evenings. Admission to regular 
planetarium shows, 50 cents in addition 
to the Museum admission. 
New E Aquarium, Central 
Wharf, 742-8870. If it lives underwater, 
it's bound to be here. This includes 
sharks, moray eels, and lots of other 
kinds of fishies. Exhibits of exotic fish 
from all over the world. The ‘Frogs and 
Toads" exhibit celebrates the world's 
most beloved amphibian. There's also 
whale-watching trips twice a day, see 
the ‘Water Stuff" category under 
“Whale Watching” for details. The 
aquarium is open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Open on Sat., Sun., and 
holidays from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. Admission, 
$5. Children 5 through 15, $3. Under 5, 
free. Students, senior citizens, and 
military, $4. On Fri. from 4 to 9 p.m., 
admission is $4 for adults and $3 for 
children. Students, senior citizens, and 


military, $3. 
Old Corner Bookstore, 3 School St., 
523-6658. See the “Globe Corner Book- 


store” listing. 

Globe Corner Bookstore, 3 Schoo! 
St., 523-6658. Formerly the Old Corner 
Bookstore. Where the literary greats of 
the Longfellow era met to chat and 
exchange autographs, now inhabited by 
an arm of the Boston Globe. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open on Sun. 
= noon to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 


on 
the Freedom Trail, Tremont St., 
298-8750. John Hancock and Paul Re- 
vere are in there somewhere, although 
various upheavals have caused many of 
the headstones to be rearranged, so 
you're never sure whose body you're 
standing over. Open daily from 8 a.m. to 
dusk. Dsaromnage free. 
Old North Church, 193 Salem St., 
523-6676. The steeple where Robert 


during services. Open 
days from 9 am. to 5 _ er 


three houses designed by Charles 
Bulfinch for Otis, third mayor of Boston. 
Headquarters for the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities, 
and restored with six Federal-period 
rooms. Hour-long guided tours given 
Mon. through Fri. at 10 and 11 a.m. and 
at 1, 2, and 3 p.m. Admision, $2. Children 
under 12, $1. The SPNEA has historic 
houses scattered ail over New England, 
some of which you will find in this listing; 
call for a comprehensive list. 
Park Street corner of Park 
and Tremont Sts., 523-3383. The gun 
powder for the USS Constitution was 
stored in the crypt during the War of 
1812, and William Lloyd Garrison gave 
his first public address against slavery 
here in 1829. All sorts of interesting 
organizations got their start here. Open 
for touring during July and Aug. from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 
Moses Pierce/Nathaniel 
House, 19 North Sq., North 
End, 523-1676. Built circa 1710, this is a 
house/museum-in-progress where you 
can see preservation work as it goes-on. 
Guided tours are offered seven days at 
11 and 11:45 a.m. and 12:30 and 1:15 
p.m. Admission, $1.50. Students and 
senior citizens, 75 cents. Children under 
17, 50 cents. Call for group rates and 
reservations. 
Prudential Skywalk, the Prudential 
Center, Boylston St., 236-3318. One of 
the city's longest express-elevator rides 
takes you to the glassed-in 50th floor of 
the 700-foot Prudential Tower, whence 
you can see most of Metropolitan Boston 
and get a dandy shot of the John 
Hancock Building in Copley Square. The 
skywalk is open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to midnight. Open on 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, 
$2. Children 5 through 15 and senior 
citizens, $1. Under 5, free. Rates are 
subject to change, so watch it. 
Paul Revere House, 19 North Sq., 
North End, 523-1676. Built around 1680, 
it's the oldest house in Boston. Where 
the famous rider actually lived — it was 
owned by Revere from 1770 to 1800. 
Revolving exhibits. At the nether reach- 
es of the Freedom Trail. Open seven 
days from 9:30 am. to 5:30 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50. Students and senior 
citizens, 75 cents. Children under 17, 50 
cents. 
Tea Party Ship Beaver, docked 
next to the Congress St. Bridge on the 
Waterfront, 338-1773. Actually the real 
Tea Party ship is long This is a 
replica featuring a Tea arty museum, 
costumed hosts, and a cup of com- 
plimentary Revolutionary tea. Open year- 
round, every day from 9 a.m. to nightfall. 
Admission, $2.25. Children 5 through 14, 
$1.50. Under 5, free. Call for group rates. 
Trinity Church, Copley Sq., 
536-0944. The magnificent late-19th- 
century church designed by Richardson, 
now overshadowed, but hardly 
outshone, by |.M. Pei’s Hancock Tower. 
Guided tours commence each Sun. at 
noon, but you can wander in any time 
Mon. through Sat. between 8 a.m. and 4 
p.m. Weekday tours by appointment. 
Admission, free. 
USS Constitution, Charlestown 
Navy Yard, Charlestown, 242-5601. Old 
lronsides herself, resplendent with tat- 
tered ensign. Forty-four guns, no wait- 
ing. The oldest commissioned ship in the 
Navy actually takes a spin (with some 
assistance) around the Harbor on July 4. 
See listings under “Charlestown Navy 
Yard,"’ above, for info on other sites in 
the Yard. Open seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 3:50 p.m. Admission, free. 
Where's Boston? 60 State St., 
367-6090. A Bicentennial exhibit that 
lives on, if only because it's a great place 
to take out-of-town guests. Now housed 
in more permanent quarters after the 
attraction's original Prudential Center 
facility collapsed during the Blizzard of 
‘78, Where's Boston? is a 55-minute 
multimedia production about Boston, its 
neighborhoods, and its people. Far 
superior to the tacky multiscreen slide 
you may have encountered 
elsewhere, thi i 
inspira even the most. cynical natives 
and provides a cultural introduction a 
tourist won't get on foot. During the 
summer, shows start hourly every day 
between 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. Admission, 
$3.50. Senior citizens and children under 
13, $2. Group rates available. 


NORTH OF BOSTON 
Andover — Amos Blanchard House, 
Barn Museum, and Research Library, 97 
Main St., 475-2236. The Blanchard 
House, built in 1819, contains period 
rooms and special exhibits on 18th- and 
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19th-century themes. The barn displays 
household items and farm equipment of 
the same era, and the library is stocked 
with local history and genealogy. Guided 
tours of the house and barn on Wed. and 
Sun. from 2 to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. 
Children under 13, 50 cents. The library 
is open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and admission is free. 

— Merrimack Valley Textile Museum, 
800 Massachusetts Ave., 686-0191. 
Exhibit on ‘'Linen-Making in New Eng- 
land: 1640 through 1860," as well as 
permanent exhibits and hand-spinning 
and weaving demonstrations. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Sat. and Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Guided tours are given Tues. through 
Fri. at 10:30 a.m. and 1 and 3 p.m., and 
on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Children and senior 
citizens, $1. Free on Sat. 

Beverly — Le Grand David and His 
Own Spectacular Magic Company, 
Cabot Street Cinema Theater, Judson 
and Cabot Sts., 927-3677. A more- 
than-70 member cast performs the art of 
magic and illusion in the lavish turn-of- 
the-century vaudeville style. There's 
dancing, music, juggling, and more, with 
opulent Oriental decor and glittering 
costumes. These folks have played the 
White House, and offer what may be the 
finest magic show in the world. The 
show runs two-and-a-half hours and 
happens every Sun. at 3 and 8 p.m. 
Admission, $5.50. Children under 12, 
$3.75. Reservations recommended. 
Cambridge — Harvard University Mu- 
seum, 24 Oxford St., 495-1910 or -3045. 
Actually four museums: the Min- 
eralogical Museum, the Botanical Mu- 
seum (has the famed glass flowers), the 
Peabody Museum (archeology), and the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology (more 
on the last under ‘‘Dinosaurs."’). Parts of 
the Peabody Museum will be closed for 
renovation, although there is a small 
exhibit, ‘The Andean Heritage," featur- 
ing Peruvian textiles and ceramics. All 
four museums are housed in one build- 
ing, and are open Mon. through Sat. from 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
4:30 p.m. Admission, $1.50. Children 5 
through 15, 50 cents. Under 5, free 
Group rates available 

— Longfellow National Historic Site, 105 
Brattle St., 876-4491. The poet's home 
for 45 years, and the headquarters for 
George Washington during the Siege of 
Boston. Garden concert series on alter- 
nate Sun. at 3 p.m. starting June 12, see 
the listing under ‘‘Music"’ for information, 
or call the site. An interpreter from the 
site will conduct free walking tours of 
Tory Row (Brattle Street), leaving from 
Christ Church, 0 Garden St., on Sat. at 
10 a.m. Reservations requested. Guided 
tours seven days from 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Admission, 50 cents. Children 
under 16 and senior citizens, free. 

— MIT Museum, 265 Massachusetts 
Avenue, behind the Bicycle Workshop, 
253-4444. Actually three museums. The 
museum has exhibits of geometric 
sculpture, slide rules, a history of 
electrical engineering, and “The Tech: 
One Hundred Years of Student Ac- 
tivities.'’ Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. The other two are located 
at 77 Massachusetts Avenue: the Comp- 
ton Gallery features the exhibit, ‘‘The 
Wizard of Bristol: Nathanael G. Her- 
reshoff.'' Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. The Hart Nautical Galleries 
feature shop models and the exhibits, 
‘Sea Grant," a look at ocean research at 
MIT, and ‘The America,'’ color litho- 
graphs of the schooner yacht America.” 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Admission to all or any, free. 

Danvers — Glen Magna, Ingersoll St. 
off Center St., 774-9165. Peabody and 
Endicott estate famous for the Samuel 
Macintire Tea House and its lovely 
gardens. Stroll around the grounds until 
you feel at home. Open during the 
summer on Tues. and Thurs. from 10 
am. to 4 p.m., or by appointment. 
Admission, $1. Children 12 through 18, 
50 cents. Under 12, free 

— Rebecca Nurse Homestead, 149 Ping 
St., 774-8799. Built circa 1678, the 
saltbox-style house contains three 
period rooms with 17th- and 18th- 
century furnishings and exhibit areas. 
Set on 27 acres of fields, pasture, and 
woods. Open Tues. through Sat. from 1 
to 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 4:30 
p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 16, 
50 cents. 

Gloucester — Beauport Museum, 
Eastern Point Bivd., 283-0800. Twenty- 
five furnished period rooms displaying 
American art, design, furnishings, and 
tools of the past 300 years. Guided tours 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Open on Sat. and Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m., 
starting mid-Sept. Admission, $4. Senior 
citizens, $3.50. Children 6 through 12, 
$2. Under 6 and members of the SPNEA, 
free. 

— Gloucester Fishermen's Museum, 
Rogers and Porter Sts., on the water- 
front, 283-1940. Exhibits of fishing gear 
of the past and present, slides depicting 
fishermen's lives, workshop on how to 
use 100-year-old shipwright tools; and 
local fishermen on hand to answer 
questions. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 4.p.m., and on Sun. from 12:30 
to 4 p.m. Whale-study cruises are 
offered every day, $15 for adults, $13 for 
children. Reservations necessary two 
weeks in advance. General admission, 
$2. Senior citizens, $1.75. Children, $1. 
Family rates available. 

— Hammond Castle, 80 Hesperus Ave., 
283-2080. An entire medieval-style cas- 
tle, now housing a mighty 8600-pipe 
organ and a collection of artifacts and art 
from the 12th through 15th centuries. 
Also, a roof-top cafe and a gift shop. 
Special events scheduled throughout 


the summer. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $3. Children 
under 13, $1. Group rates available. 
Haverhill — The Buttonwood? 240 
Water St., 374-4626. Built in 1814, and 
containing furniture, portraits, deeds, 
records, and indian artifacts of the 
period. Open Tues. through Sat. from 2 
to 5 p.m. Admission, 50 cents. Children 
12 through 18, 25 cents. Under 12, 10 
cents. 

Lowell — Lowell Nationai Historic Park, 
459-1000. Canal boats, trolleys, or one's 
feet transport one through Lowell's 
historic districts. The first urban national 
park. Sites include canal systems, ethnic 
neighborhoods, and 19th-century textile 
mills. Tours are available seven days a 
week from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Call for 
reservations. Ethnic festivals are sched- 
uled throughout the summer. Admission, 
free. It is recommended that you drop 
into the Visitor Center at 246 Market 
Street for brochures and information. 

— The Whistler House, 243 Worthen St., 
452-7641. The Whistler family moved in 
in 1833, and young James spent his first 
three years here. Open Tues. through 
Fri. and on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children, 50 cents. 
Lynn — Grand Army of the Republic 
Museum, 58 Andrews St., 599-3055. 
Relics and artifacts of the Revolutionary, 
Civil, Spanish-American, and Second 
World wars. Tours by appointment only. 
Donations requested. 

— Lynn Historical Society House, 125 
Green St., 592-2465. Exhibits of china, 
antiques, paintings, and books in an 
1836 structure. The garden contains a 
10-footer shoe shop,’ whatever that is. 
Changing exhibits. Through Labor Day, 
“Quakers in Lynn: From Persecution to 
Prosperity.’ Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children 
under 16, 25 cents. 

Newburyport — Coffin House, 16 
High Rd. (Rte. 1A), 227-3956. Built in 
1654, this house remained in the family 
until 1929. Furnishings and architectural 
changes span three centuries. Open 
Tues., Thurs., Sat., and Sun. from noon 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $1.50. Children 
under 13, 50 cents. Free to members of 
the SPNEA. 

— Cushing House, 98 High St. 
462-2681. Exhibits of silver, toys, glass, 
and portraits in 21 period rooms. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Children under 12, 50 
cents. 

— Custom House Maritime Museum, 25 
Water St., 462-8681. Contains portraits 
of sea captains, their possessions, ship- 
building tools and models, navigational 
instruments, and items brought back in 
trade. Also contains a library with 
personal memorabilia of author John P 
Marquand. Summer exhibit: ‘Building 
the Dory."’ Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 
to 4 p.m. Admission, $1.50. Children 5 
through 15, 75 cents. Under 5, free. 
Rockport — James Babson 
Cooperage Shop, Rte. 127. Early- 
American tools and furnishings in a 1658 
structure. Open during July and Aug., 
Tues. through Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m 
Admission, free. 

— Old Castle, Old Castle Lane off Rte 
127, Pigeon Cove. Furniture, china, 
clothes, and other historical times in a 
1678 structure. Open during July and 
Aug. on Sat. and Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

— The Paper House, 52 Pigeon Hill St., 
Pigeon Cove. A house constructed 
entirely (excluding the roof and the 
works of the grandfather clock) of 
newspapers. Bookshelves are of foreign 
papers, the curtains are woven of 
magazine covers, and a writing desk is 
made of papers announcing Lindbergh's 
trans-Atlantic flight. Open during July 
and Aug. seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, 50 cents. Children 6 
through 15, 25 cents. Under 6, free. 

— Sewall-Scripture House, 40 King St. 
Early American and Victorian rooms, a 
marine room, and local historical objects. 
Open until Labor Day, seven days, from 
2 to 5 p.m. Donation requested. 
Salem — Essex institute, 132-134 
Essex St., 744-3390. The complex in- 
cludes a museum, a library, and six 
period houses. The museum contains a 
large collection of Americana, and sum- 
mer exhibits include “Salem Witches: 
Documents of an Early American 
Drama," and ‘Architecture in Salem: A 
Century of Changing Styles, 1800 to 
1900." The museum is open Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
on Sun. and holidays from 1 to 6 p.m. 
The library contains extensive printed 
manuscript material and is open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. The 
period houses date from 1684 to 1818 
and are fully furni . Tours are given 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
(excluding the Andrew-Safford House, 
which is open only on Thurs. from 2 to 4 
p.m.). Admission, $2. Senior citizens, 
$1.50. Children 6 through 16, $1. Under 
6, free. Admission to each house, $1.50. 
Senior citizens, $1. Children, 75 cents. 
For all houses and museum, $6. Senior 
citizens, $4.50. Children, $3. Group rates 
available. 

— House of Seven Gables, 54 Turner St., 
in Derby waterfront area, 744-0991. The 
inspiration for Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
novel of the same name, complete with 
secret stairways, garden, and gift shop. 
Homage to people named Hepzibah. 
Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m. during July and Aug. Open from 10 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. the rest of the year. 
Summer tours include three historic 
houses: the seven-gablied one, 
Hawthorne's nearby birthplace, and the 
Hathaway house. Summer admission, 
$3.50. Children 5 through 17, $1. Under 
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5, free. 

— Peabody Museum, East india Square, 
745-1876 or -9500 (exhibit information). 
Memorabilia from the great days of 
sailing ships .and the Chinese and 
Japanese trade. Exhibits include ships’ 
figureheads, seascapes, and contem- 
porary marine art, among others. The 
exhibit, ‘“Cultures in Contrast," features 
native-American artifacts and photo- 
graphs of native Americans by Edward 
S. Curtis. Open Mon. through Sat. from 





10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. and 
holidays from 1 to 5 p.m. guided tours 
are offered Mon. through Sat. at 11 a.m., 
and on Sun. at 2 p.m. during July and 
Aug. Admission, $2. Senior citizens and 
students, $1.50. Children 6 through 16, 
$1. Under 6, free. 

— Pioneer Village, Forest River Park, on 
the waterfront, 744-0180. Replica of 
Salem in 1630 includes the Rock House, 
dugouts, wigwams, and other exhibits 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Children 5 through 12, 75 
cents. Under 5, free. 

— Salem Maritime National Historic Site, 
Customs House, Derby St., 744-4323. A 
collection of restored buildings and 
wharves along the Salem waterfront. 
from July 1 through Sept. 6, the Customs 
House and West Indian-goods store are 
open seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m 
The Bonded warehouse, Derby House, 
and Scale House are open every day for 
scheduled tours. Admission, free. 

— Salem Witch Museum, 19% Washing- 
ton Sq. North, 744-1692. A multimedia 
presentation re-enacting the witchcraft 
hysteria of 1692. Presentations begin 
every half-hour. Scenes with life-size 
figures. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and to 7 p.m. during July and 
Aug. Admission, $2.50. Senior citizens, 
$2.25. Children 6 through 14, $1.50. 
Under 6, free. 

— Voyage of the /ndia Star, 21 Congress 
St., 741-0426. Multimedia presentation 
of Salem's maritime heyday. Open Sun 
through Tues. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
Wed. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Children 13 through 18, 
$1.50. Senior citizens and ages 6 
through 12, $1. Under 6, free. 

— Witch House, 310% Essex St. 
744-0180. Built in 1810, the home of 
Magistrate Jonathan Corwin. During the 
witchcraft hysteria, pre-trial examina- 
tions of many accused witches were 
held here. Refurbished in 17th-century 
style, with a fine collection of furniture 
and related items. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children 5 through 12, 75 cents. Under 5, 
free. 

Saugus — Saugus Ironworks, 244 
Central St., 233-0500. The nation's first 
ironworks, reconstructed for your educa- 
tional enjoyment. includes buildings, 
artifacts, and tools. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 
Stoneham — Waiter D. Stone Memori- 
al Zoo, 149 Pond St., 438-3662. A small 
but wonderful zoo featuring the usual 
lions, tigers, elephant, and such, plus a 
tropical aviary, a sea-lion pool, a deer 
park, and waterfowl pond. in addition, 
the Stone zoo is home to Stanley and 
Betty (the orang-utans) and their off- 
spring, plus Sam and Gigi the gorillas, 
their offspring, plus two baby gorillas on 
loan from other zoos. Forget. Franklin 
Park. This is the zoo for you. Food 
concessions and picnicking area. Free 
parking. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Donation, $2. Children and senior 
citizens, $1. 


SOUTH OF BOSTON 


Brewster — Bassett Wild Animal 
Farm, Tubman Rd., off Rte. 124, from exit 
10 off Rte. 6, 896-3224. Bears, llamas, 
mountain lions, and other animals from 
all over the world. Petting zoo, hay rides, 
and pony rides. Horseback riding by 
appointment. Open seven days from 10 
am. to 5 p.m. through Sept. 15. 
Admission, $3. Children under 12, $2.50. 
— Cape Cod Museum of Natural History, 
Rte. 6A, 896-3867. Birds, mammals, and 
creatures that inhabit the ocean off New 
England. Nature trails and guided field 
walks (call for information). Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 12:30 to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1.50. Children 6 through 14, 50 cents. 
Under 6, free. 

— Drummer Boy Museum, Rte. 6A, 
896-3823. Guided tours of murals about 
the American Revolution. Open seven 
days from 9:30 am. to 5:30 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Children 12 through 
16, $1.75. Ages 6 through 11, 75 cents. 
Under 6, free. 

— New England Fire and History Mu- 


seum, Rte. 6A, 896-5711. Five buildings 
house 36 fire engines, a working black- 
smith shop, an apothecary shop, and fire 
memorabilia. Picnic area. Guided tours. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $3. Children 6 through 12, $2. 
Under 6, free. 
— Sealand of Cape Cod, Rte. 6A, 
385-9252. Lots of aquariums, four out- 
door pools of sealife, and performing 
dolphins. Open seven days from 9:30 
am. to 8:30 p.m. Admission, $5.65 
Children 5 through 11, $3.60. Under 5 
free 
Dennis — Curious Forms of Colonial 
Punishment Permanent Exhibit, Rte. 134 
and Access Rd. Authentic branks, 
pillories, stocks, and a whipping post 
Bring the family. Open daylight hours 
every day. Admission, free. 
— Jericho House and Barn Museum, Old 
Main St., 398-3418. Built in 1801, the 
house features antiques, kitchen toois, 
cranberry-farming equipment, and the 
‘Driftwood Zoo, driftwood carved into 
animal and bird shapes. Open during 
July and Aug. on Wed., Fri., and Sat 
from 2 to 5 p.m. Donations requested 
— Old Sound Phonograph Museum, Rte 
134 off Rte. 6A. Collection of antique 
phonographs, radios, and recordings 
Magic show Tues. at 7 p.m. Open Tues 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m 
Admission unknown at press date 
Duxbury — Art Complex Museum, 189 
Alden St., 934-6634. Features exhibit 
The Shakers: Pure of Spirit, Pure of 
Ming,’ through Sept. 4. Also concerts, 
Japanese-tea-ceremony demonstra- 
tions, and other events — call for 
information. Open Fri., Sat., and Sun. 
from 2 to 5 p,m. Admission, free. 
— King Caesar House, King Caesar Rd., 
934-2378. Built in 1808, this was the 
home of Ezra Weston, reputed to be the 
largest shipowner in America in his day 
— and of course known as ‘King 
Caesar."' The house contains a museum 
and period furnishings. Open Tues 
through Sat. from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, 
$1. Children under 12 and students, 50 
cents 
— Myles Standish Monument Reser- 
vation, 1 Crescent St. (Rte. 3A), 
866-2580. This 29-acre park is mostly a 
historic stone monument with a view 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m 
until around Labor Day. Admission, free 
Eastham — The Eastham Mill, Rte. 6, 
opposite the town hall, 362-3225. The 
oldest windmill on the Cape, dating from 
1793. Open the last week of June 
through Sept. 15, Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to5 p.m. Open on Sun. from 1 to 
5 p.m. Admission, free 
— Schoolhouse Museum, Nauset Rd. off 
Rte. 6, 362-3225. Exhibits of farming and 
nautical equipment and Indian artifacts 
in an 1869 structure. Open during July 
and Aug., Mon. through Fri. from 1:30 to 
4:30 p.m. Admission, 50 cents. Children 
under 12, free 
Fall River — Battleship Cove, and 
Marine Museum of Fail River, off Rte. 24 
or 1-95, 674-3533 or 678-1100. (See 
listings in the ‘‘Submarines" category.) 
Falmouth — Katharine Lee Bates 
Birthplace, 16 Main St. 548-1455 
Birthplace of the author of ‘America the 
Beautiful.'’ Guided tours Mon. through 
Fri. from 2 to 5 p.m. through Sept. 15. 
Admission, $1. Children, 50 cents. 
Hingham — The Old Ordinary, 21 
Lincoln St., 749-0013. Built in 1680, and 
now a museum with authentic 
furnishings, a tap room, a tool collection, 
and changing exhibits. Open June 22 
through Sept. 12, Tues. through Sat. 
from 1:30 to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $2 
Children under 12, 50 cents. 
Milton — China Trade Museum, 215 
Adams St., 696-1815. Asian export 
decorative art. Exhibit ‘Glass in China: 
Utilitarian and Decorative Wares of the 
18th and 19th Centuries,"’ through Sept. 
4. Open Tues. through Sun. from 1 to 4 
p.m. Admission, $3. Students and senior 
citizens, $1.50. Children under 12 and 
members, free. 
New Bedford — New, Bedford Glass 
Museum, 50 N. Second St., 994-0115 
Mansion tour featuring many examples 
of New Bedford-made glass. Gift shop. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m 
Admission, $1. Children, 50 cents. 
— New Bedford Whaling Museum, 18 
Johnny Cake Hill, 997- . Artifacts 
from the days when whale oil was 
considered a necessity. Film on whaling 
is shown Mon. through Sat. at 10:30 a.m 
and 1:30 p.m., and on Sun. at 2 p.m. Free 
walking tours of the historic district are 
offered between 10 a.m. and 3 p.m 
every day. Summer hours are Mon, 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children 6 through 14, $1. Under 6, free 
— Seaman's Bethel, 15 Johnny Cake 
Hill, 992-3295. Church made famous in 
Moby Dick. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
5 p.m. Contributions welcome. 
Nantucket — Jethro Coffin House, 
Sunset Hill, 228-1894 (Nantucket Histori- 
cal Association). The oldest house on 
Nantucket, and a national historic land- 
mark. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, 50 ecents. A season 
pass is available for this and the 
following six sites. 
— Fair Street Museum, Fair St. 
228-1894. Collection of early-American 
art. Changing exhibits. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1. 
— Peter Foulger's Museum, Broad St., 
228-1894. Nantucket and maritime his- 
tory. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $1. 
— Hadwen-Satler House Memorial, Main 
St., 228-1894. Greek-revival mansion 
built by wealthy whale-oil merchant. 
Completely furnished, with winding stair- 
case, chandeliers, and portraits. Oper 


seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1. 

— Lightship Nantucket, Straight Wharf, 
228-1894. Tours of a ship that once 
patrolled the seas. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. 
— Old Mill, Mill St., 228-1894. Built in 
1746, this landmark still grinds corn. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, 50 cents. 

— Whaling Museum, Broad St. 
228-1894. A fully rigged whale boat, a 
full-size whale skeleton, prints, paint- 
ings, scrimshaw, and other stuff from the 
days when the whale population was 
being vigorously endangered. Open 
seven days from i0 am. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2. , 
Orleans — French Cable Museum, 
corner of Cove Rd. and Rte. 28, 
362-3225. The American end of the first 
trans-Atlantic cable, the other end being 
in France. All trans-Atlantic wire com- 
munication passed through this station 
until 1959. Open during July and Aug., 
Tues. through Sat. from 2 to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children 7 through 17, 50 
cents. Under 7, free 

Plymouth — Commonwealth Winery, 
Building 44, Cordage Park, 746-4138. A 
working winery in 1899 building. Pan- 
oramic view of Plymouth Bay, tours of 
winery and cellars, as well as wine 
tasting and retail sales. Tours Mon. 
through Sat. every half-hour from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 5 
p.m. Admission, free. The winery is 
moving to another location on the 
Plymouth waterfront around mid-July, 
call for information 

— Cranberry World, Water St., 747-1000. 
A museum devoted entirely to the 
adoration of the cranberry and the bog 
land surrounding greater Plymouth. 
Exhibits trace the evolution of wild and 
domesticated cranberry production. 
Cooking demonstrations every day at 
9:30 and 11:30 a.m. and 1:30 and 3:30 
p.m. Displays by the Ocean Spray 
Company and 45-minute tours of work- 
ing bogs. Open seven days from 9:30 
am. to 5 p.m. Free admission and 
cranberry-product samples. 

— Mayflower Ii, State Pier, on Plymouth 
waterfront, 746-1622. A full-scale repro- 
duction of the Mayflower. This ship 
retraced the route of the Pilgrims 25 
years ago. Interpreters portray crew and 
passengers, and tell of the passage from 
England. June hours are 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
every day. Open during July and Aug. 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 6:30 p.m 
Admission, $2.25. Children 5 through 13, 
$1.50. Combination tickets for ship and 
Plimouth Plantation (see below), $6.50 
Children, $3.75. Under 5, free. 

— Pilgrim Hall Museum, Court St., 
746-1620. The oldest public museum in 
the US, containing a complete collection 
of Pilgrim artifacts and furniture. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Senior citizens, $1.50 
Children 6 through 15, 25 cents. Under 6, 
free 

— Plymouth Plantation, Rte. 3A, 
746-1622. A re-created Pilgrim village 
where everything — including the in- 
habitants — is in the style of 1627 
Interpreters portray with speech, man- 
ner, and dress residents of the original 
settlement. The plantation also features 
the ‘Wampanoag Summer Settlement,” 
with descendants of the Wampanoag 
Indians of 1627 portraying their 
ancestors. Special events include an 
English Country Wedding and a Wam- 
panoag Wedding (call for dates and 
information). Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $5.25. Children 
5 through 13, $2.75. Under 5, free. 

— Plymouth National Wax Museum and 
the Mayflower Experience, Carver St. on 
Cole's Hill, 746-6468. Two separate 
attractions: the Wax Museum features 
150 figures in 26 life-like scenes portray- 
ing the Pilgrim story, starting with their 
departure from England and concluding 
with their arrival in the New World. The 
Mayflower Experience is on Water St., 
and features an exact one-third scale replica 
of the original ship in every detail, including 
the crew. A sight-and-sound animated 
presentation is based on the crossing of the 
onginal ship in 1620. Both spots are open 
seven days from 9 am. to 5 pm. 
Admission to the museum, $3. Children 5 
through 12, $1.50. Under 5, free. Ad- 
mission to the Mayflower Experience, 
$1.50. Children, 75 cents. Combination 
tickets for both are $3.50 for adults and 
$1.75 for children. Group rates are 
available. 

— Yankee Aviation Sailplane Rides, 
Plymouth Municipal Airport, 746-7337 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. until dark 
Adults, $35 per ride. Discount for senior 
citizens. 

Provincetown — Art's Sand Dune 
and Taxi Tours, Standish and Com- 
mercial Sts., near Provincetown Wharf, 
487-1050 or -1950. Hour-long tours of the 
beach and famous outer-Cape dunes. In 
operation seven days from 9 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Per adult, $5. Children under 12, $3. 
— Pilgrim Monument and Provincetown 
Museum, Town Hill, 487-1310. This 252- 
foot granite tower commemorates the 
arrival of the Mayflower. The museum 
exhibits include ship models, toys, 
costumes, and Pilgrim relics, to name a 
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TOURING CONTINUED 

St., 227-3956. Built in 1770 by Revolu- 
tionary War leader Josiah Quincy. Re- 
mained in the family until the late 1800s. 
Restored with family and period 
furnishings. Open Tues., Thurs., Sat., 
and Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1.50. Children under 13, 75 cents. Free 
to members of the SPNEA. 

Sagamore — Pairpoint Glass Works, 
851 Sandwich Rd., beneath Cape Cod 
Canal's Sagamore Bridge, 888-2344. 
See how lead crystal is hand blown in 
this working factory. Factory open Mon. 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Store 
open seven days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m 
Admission, free. 

Sandwich — Dexter's Grist Mill and 
the Old Hoxie House, Water St., 
888-0352. A restored 17th-century mill — 
cornmeal is ground, bagged, and sold 
right there. The Old Hoxie House is 
about 500 yard away, and is the Cape's 
oldest house, built in the 1680s. Com- 
pletely restored. Both sites are open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to5 p.m., 
and on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Admission to the mill, 75 cents. Children 
12 through 18, 50 cents. Under 12, free. 
Admission to the Hoxie House, 50 cents 
for adults, 35 cents for ages 12 through 
18, and free for kids under 12. Combina- 
tion tickets are available 

— Heritage Plantation, at the inter- 
section of Pine and Grove Sts., 
888-3300. A cluster of Americana 
museums, including one devoted to 
antique cars, one to military equipment, 
and one to arts and crafts. Extensive 
Currier & Ives collection. Special exhibits 
include: “images of the Land: 200 Years 
of Landscape Painting in Northeastern 
America,’ “The Rockets’ Red Glare: An 
1812 History," and “Automotive Art.’ 
Special events. Open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $4. Children 
5 through 12, $1.50. Under 5, free. 
Guided tours available by reservation. 
— Sandwich Glass Museum, 129 Main 
St., 888-0251. See world-famous Sand- 
wich glass in 11 galleries. Includes 
historical exhibits as well, such as 
whiskey flasks of the past. Open seven 
days from 9:30 am. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50. Children under 12, 25 
cents. Group rates available. 

Sharon — Kendall Whaling Museum, 
27 Everett St. 784-5642. Artifacts, 
prints, paintings, scrimshaw, and manu- 
scripts about whaling from all over the 
world. Open Tues. through Fri. from 1 to 
4 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children under 14, 50 
cents. 

South Carver — Edaville Railroad 
and Museum, Rte. 58, 866-4526. Petting 
Z00, merry-go-round, antique autos, fire 
engines, a chicken BBQ, and the like, 
but the real attraction is the fully 
operative steam railroad, which provides 





transportation on a circuitous route 
through. rugged cranberry-bog country. 
Open seven days from 10 a:m. to 5:30 
p.m. Admission, $6. Children 3 through 
12, $3. Under 3, free. 

South Dartmouth — Children’s Mu- 
seum, Gulf Rd., 993-3361. A 60-acre 
educational center with hands-on 
exhibits, live animals, nature displays, 
and special programs, workshops, and 
courses — call for information. The 
museum has just moved, and is celebrat- 
ing its grand opening on June 18 and 19 
with special events and exhibits, call for 
details. Hours not determined at press 
date. Admission, 50 cents. Children 
under 13, 25 cents. Admission to the 
grand opening is $1.50 for adults. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson House, on the 
Cambridge Turnpike at Lexington Rd. 
(Rte. 2A), 369-2236. This was the au- 
thor's home from 1835 to 1882, and 
contains the original furnishings. It still 
belongs to the Emerson family, and you 
can take guided tours Thurs. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 2 to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $2 
Children 6 through 16, $1. Under 6, free. 
Group rates available. 

Woods Hole — Fisheries Aquarium, 
Albatross St., 548-7684. Local marine life 
on display, including a sea pool. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
through Sept. 10. Admission, free. 
West Yarmouth — Aqua Circus, Rte. 
28, 775-8883. A piano-playing duck, a tic- 
tac-toe-playing chicken, and a dancing 
chicken are among the talented 
creatures that kids can meet here. There 
are also baby animals, a petting zoo, a 
monkey jungle, marine expibits, and 
exotic land animals. Dolphins and sea 
lions perform every day at 11 a.m., and at 
1, 3, 5, and 7:30 p.m. Open seven days 
from 9:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. After Labor Day, 
open to 5 p.m. Admission, $5.50. Chil- 
dren under 10, $3. Senior citizens and 
military, $4.50. 

Yarmouthport — Captain Bangs 
Hallet House and Botanic Trails, 2 
Strawberry Lane, 362-3021. Home of 
Captain Bangs Hallet, retired sea cap- 
tain in the China and India trade. Lovely 
botanic trails. The house is open in July 
and Aug., seven days from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Trails are open all the time. Admission, 
50 cents. Children, 25 cents. 

— Winslow Crocker House, Kings High- 
way (Rte. 6A), 227-3956. Built in 1780, 
the house contains 17th- to mid-19th- 
century furniture, ceramics, rugs, and 
pewter. Open Tues. through Thurs. and 
on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1.50. Children under 13, 50 cents. Free 
to members of the SPNEA. 


WEST OF BOSTON 


Adams — Susan B. Anthony 


Birthplace, 67 East Rd. Built circa 1800, 





in time for the famous suffragist to be 
born here on Feb. 15, 1820. it is still a 
private residence, and there are no 
tours. Walk by and check it out 
Amherst — Emily Dickinson's Home, 
280 Main St., (413) 542-2321. Emily was 
born here and spent all but 10 years of 
her life in this house. Open by appoint- 
ment Tues. and Fri. for tours at 3, 3:45, 
and 4:30 p.m. Admission, $2. Children 
under 12, free 

— Robert Frost Library, Amherst College 
Campus, (413) 542-2373. Contains about 
half of Emily Dickinson's poems in 
manuscript, a Robert Frost Collection, 
and materials of William Wordsworth, 
Eugene O'Neill, and others. Open 
through June, Mon. through Fri. from 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Starting in July, 
open to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 
Ashley Falis — Colonel John Ashley 
House, Cooper Hill Rd., off Rte. 7A, (413) 
229-8600. A property of the Trustees of 
Reservations. The oldest house in 
Berkshire Country, it was built in 1735 by 
wealthy settler John Ashley for his new 
bride. Contains period furnishings and 
extensive collections of pottery and 
tools. Open Wed. through Sun. and 
holidays from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children 6 through 16, 75 cents: Under 6, 
free. 

Brookline — John F. Kennedy Na- 
tional Historic Site, 83 Beal St., 223-0058. 
Birthplace and boyhood home of JFK. 
Prerecorded tape tour by Rose Ken- 
nedy. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Admission, 50 cents. Children 
under 16, handicapped, and senior 
citizens, free. 

— Frederick Law Olmsted National 
Historic Site, 99 Warren St., 566-1689 or 
223-0058. Former home and offices of 
the father of US landscape architecture 
— Olmsted designed the ‘Emerald 
Necklace," the greenery that runs 
through the Back Bay to Jamaica Plain. 
Open Fri., Sat., and Sun., noon to 4:30 
p.m. Groups of more than 10 by 
appointment only. Admission, free. 
Concord — Concord Antiquarian Mu- 
seum, 200 Lexington Rd., 369-9609. 
Glimpses into the everyday lives of 
Concordians from 1685 through 1840 
Fifteen rooms on display, including 
Emerson's study. Other mementos of 
more glorious times include the lantern 
hung in the North Church Steeple, and 
Thoreau's collected notes and artifacts 
from his Walden escapade. Tours given 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $3. Senior citizens, $2. Chil- 
dren under 16, $1. 

— The Concord School of Philosophy, 
Lexington Rd., 369-4118. Established in 
1879. Bronson Alcott was the first dean 
of this school, which was the first adult 
summer school in the East. A conversa- 
tional series (Wed. evenings) and vari- 
ous seminars are offered this summer. 





Call for times and prices. 

— Minute Man National Historic Park, 
Old North Bridge, Fisk. Hill, Battle Rd., 
(Rte. 2A), and Visitor Center, 484-6156 or 
223-0058. The park includes the Old 
North Bridge, Fisk Hill, and four miles of 
Battle Road, running through Concord, 
Lexington, and Lincoln. The Wayside 
(listed below) is along the way. Multi- 
media presentations at the Visitor Cen- 
ter. Picnicking and interpretive talks 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

— The Old Manse, Monument St., 
369-3909. The house that Ralph W. 
Emerson's grandfather had built in 1775, 
and the manse from which Hawthorne 
wrote Mosses. Furnished with Revolu- 
tionary War period pieces. Open Thurs. 
through Mon. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. and holidays from 1 to 4:30 
p.m. Admission, $2.50. Children 11 
through 16, $1. Under 11, 75 cents. 

— Orchard House, Lexington Rd., 
369-4118. Little Women was penned 
here by Louisa May Alcott, and there is a 
diorama and various relics on display, as 
well as an art gallery of works by May 
Alcott. Tours are given Mon. through Sat. 
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from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1 to 4:30 p.m. (Hours change after 
Sept. 15.) Admission, $2. Senior citizens, 
$1.75. Children 6 through 12, $1. Under 
6, free. Group tours by appointment. 

— Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, Bedford St. 


The Alcotts, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, and others are buried here on 
‘Authors’ Ridge.'’ Open all the time. 
Admission, free. 

— Thoreau Lyceum, 156 Belknap St., 
369-5912. Thoreau center and research 
library, displaying Thoreau memorabilia, 
Concord history stuff, and changing 
exhibits. There is a replica of Thoreau's 
Walden House on the grounds. There's a 
bookshop that contains hard-to-find 
books as well as new ones, and a gift 
shop. Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 5 
p.m. Admission, $1. Children 8 through 
18, 50 cents. Under 8, free. 

— The Wayside, Lexington Rd., 
369-6975 or 223-0058. Started out as a 
four-room saltbox sometime before 
1717, and eventually grew to 12 rooms. It 
was home to such folks as Louisa May 
Alcott, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Daniel 
Lathrop. Guided tours Thurs. through 
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Mon. from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, 
75 cents. Children under 16, handi- 
Capped, and senior citizens, free. 
— William Cullen Bryant 
Homestead, (413) 634-2244. A property 
of the Trustees of the Reservations. The 
poet's childhood home, set on 189 
acres. Bryant wrote “‘Thanatopsis” here 
when he was 18. Furnished as it was. 
Open June 25 through Labor Day, Fri. 
Sun. and holidays from 1 to 5 


p.m. Labor Day through Columbus 
He ge Sun., and holidays from 1 to 5 
$2. Children 6 through 


m. Admission, 
fe 75 cents. Under 6, free. 
— Kingman Tavern Historical Museum, 
on Main St., (413) 634-5359 or -8866. 
Furmished with all kinds of historical 


stuff. Open during July and Aug. on Sat. 
from 2 to 5 p.m., and by appointment. 
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miles east of Pittsfield on Rte. 9, (413) 
684-2600, ask for extension 303, two 
rings. Exhibits on the history of paper- 
making from Revolutionary times to the 
present. Open through Sept., Mon. 
thr Fri. from 2 to 5 p.m. Admission, 
free. tours by appointment. 

— Fairbanks Hou House, 511 East 
St., 326-1170. The oldest wooden-frame 
house in the US. Guided tours Tues. 
through Sun. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Children under 12, $1. 
Deerfield — Historic Deerfield inc., off 
Rte. 5, (413) 774-5581. Tours of 12 period 
houses. All open Mon. through Sat. from 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 
11 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission to each 
house ranges from $1 to $2.50 for adults, 
and from 50 cents to $2.50 for children. 
Under 6, free. Reservations recommend- 
ed for group tours. 
— Memorial Hall Museum, Memorial St. 
and Rtes. 5 and 10, (413) 773-8929. Built 
in 1798 as Deerfield Academy's first 
building. Contains historical artifacts of 
the Puritans and the Indians, as well as 
furniture, pewter, paintings, tools, tex- 
tiles, photographs, and musical instru- 
ments. Summer concerts and lectures. 
Oven Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Open on Sat. and Sun. from 
12:30 to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Students, $1.50. Children 6 through 12, 
75 cents. Under 6, free. 
Framingham — Macomber Farm, 450 
Salem End Rd., 879-5345. A 46-acre 
Massachusetts SPCA-run education and 
recreation center, with six barns worth of 
dairy cows, pigs, horses, goats, sheep, 
and cattle, offering a view of the day-to- 
day operations of a model modern farm. 
An authentic 18th-century barn, as well 
as modern solar-heated livestock build- 
ings. Consession stand and picnic area. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 9:30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. open on Sat., Sun., and on 
holidays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Ad- 
mission, $5. Senior citizens, $4. Children 
3 through 12, $2.50. Under 3, free. 
Individual and family memberships avail- 
able. 

— Granby Dinosaur Museum, 
194 W. State St. (Rte. 202), (413) 


467-7822. (See listing under 
“Dinosaurs.)" 

Great — Searles Castle, 
Main St., (413) 528-3150. Designed by 


Stanford White in 1888, and partially 
restored with period furnishings. Mary 
Hopkins gave it to Edward Searles as a 
wedding present. Has music, opera, and 
dance events (call for details), and an art 
gallery. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $5. Children 
5 through 15, $4. Under 5, free. 

— Albert Schweitzer Center, Hurlburt 
Rd., (413) 528-3124. Contains a library of 
the doctor's books, and features docu- 
mentary films, photographs, and per- 
sonal memborabilia, plus a nature sanc- 
tuary with a picnic area. Open Tues. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
(Hours subject to change.) Donations 
requested. 

Hancock — Jiminy Alpine Slide, Corey 
Rd. (access from Rte. 43 or 7), (413) 
738-5431. Ride the chairlift for 20 
minutes, then slide back down the hill. 
Open seven days from 10:30 a.m. to 10 
p.m. except when it rains. Tickets, $3 per 
ride. Ninety-minute unlimited-ride 
tickets, $7.50. Group rates available. 
Harvard — Fruitiands Museum, Pros- 
pect Hill, two miles south of Rte. 2, 
456-3924. Visit Bronson Alcott's farm- 
house complete with Louisa May's 
effects, plus an American indian mu- 
seum, a Shaker house, and a picture 
gallery. Special exhibits. The Tea Room 
provides a terrific view of the surround- 
ing area. Open Tues. through Sun. and 
on Mon. holidays from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Children 7 through 16, 50 
cents. Under 7, free. 

— Robert Cole Nature Mu- 
seum, off Rte. 141, near exit 17B off +91, 
(413) 527-4805. Flora, fauna, and rocks 
on exhibit. Connected with the Mt. Tom 
Reservation, featuring 20 miles of nature 
trails. The Museum is open Wed. through 
Sun. from noon to 6 p.m., and is free. 


alpine-slide tickets available. 

— Wistariahurst Museum, 238 Cabot St., 
(413) 536-6771. Two buildings: the for- 
mer Skinner Mansion, containing period 


rooms and decorative arts, and the 
Carriage House Youth Museum, display- 
ing natural-history and Indian cultural 

exhibits. Open Tues. through Sat. cont 
to 5 p.m. Closed holidays and the last 


two weeks in . Admission, $1. 
Children under 13, 50 cents. 
Hubbardston — Mt. Wachusett 


Animal Forest, off Rte. 68, 928-3309. Wild 
animals and birds from around the world. 
Features animal talks, a playground, 
snack bar, and gift shop. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Last ticket is 
sold at 4 p.m.) Admission, $4. Senior 
citizens and children 2 through 12, $2.50. 
Under 2, free. Gates close at 4 p.m. 


Lexington — Buckman Tavern, 1 
Bedford St., 861-0928. Built in 1710, the 
‘tavern still contains its original 


furnishings. This is where Captain Parker 
and his band of Minutemen mustered 
before the Battle of Lexington. Open 
during July and Aug., Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 
1 to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. Children 
under 16, 25 cents. Group reservations 
required. 
— Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 
Marrett Rd., 861-6559. On exhibit this 
summer: ‘First Lady Gowns,” through 
Aug. 28; “Heroes of the Flames: 
American Volunteer Fireman,” through 
Feb.; ‘A Look at Ourselves: Armenians 
Through the Camera's Eye," through 
Oct. 2; and “Utopias in the Promised 
Land: the Communal Societies of 
Ephrata and Economy, Pennsylvania,” 
through Dec. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 5:30 p.m. Admission, free. 
Lincoln — Codman House, Codman 
St., 259-8843. Built as a Georgian-style 
mansion in 1735, the house contains 
family furnishings of seven generations, 
and has fine examples from the Federal, 
Victorian, and Classical Revival architec- 
ture periods. Set in landscaped grounds, 
with Italianate gardens. Afternoon tea is 
available for groups of 10 or more by 
appointment, and costs $2.50 per per- 
son. Open Wed. through Sun. from noon 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Children under 
13, $1. Free to members of the SPNEA. 
— DeCordova Museum, Sandy Pond 
Rd., (exit 47B off Rte. 128), 259-8355. Set 
on a 30-acre park, where picnicking 
among the contemporary art and 
sculpture is permitted. Performing arts 
series every Sun. at 3:30 p.m. (See listing 
under ‘‘Music’’ for more information.) 
Children’s arts program and park pro- 
grams offered — call for details. Also, a 
naturalist series held on Wed. in July. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Open on Sat. from noon to 5 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1:30 to 6 p.m. 
Admission to the museum, $1.50. Stu- 
dents under 21 and senior citizens, 50 
cents. Children under 6, free. Admission 
to the grounds, free, except on Sat. and 
Sun. from June 28 through Sept. 11, 
when combined park-and-museum ad- 
mission is $1.50. 
— Drumlin Farm Educational Center, 
South Great Rd., 259-9807. Domestic 
and wild animals, hay rides, and other 
farm sorts of things. Special camping 
programs for kids, call for information. 
Open Tues. through Sun. from 9 a.m. to5 
p.m. Admission, $3. Children 3 through 
15 and senior citizens, $1.50. Under 3, 
free. 
Mendon — Southwick's Wild Animal 
Farm, off Rte. 16, 883-9182. All sorts of 
live animals, pony and elephant rides, a 
merry-go-round, a petting zoo, Bambi 
land, picnic area, food stands, and a gift 
shop. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $4. Children 3 through 
12, $3. Under 3, free. 
Montague — Bitzer State Fish Hatch- 
ery, Hatchery Rd., (413) 367-2477. 
Where they raise little fishies which are 
used to stock streams and lakes. Nice 
grounds. Open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 
North Adams — Hoosac Tunnel Mu- 
seum, American Legion Drive, (413) 
662-2774. A museum in an old railroad 
car, containing exhibits and photo- 
graphs of the building of the tunnel, 
plus a slide show. Open seven days 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 25 
cents for all ages. 
— N&tural Bridge, Rte. 8N. Water- 
eroded bridge, plus a gorge over 500 
feet. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 12 
(with adult), free. 
— Botanic Gardens of 
Smith College, Col Lane off Rte. 9, 
(413) 584-2700 ext. 436. The greenhouse 
has over 11,000 square feet of green, 
growing things, and there is an herb 
garden, a rock garden, a systematic 
garden, and an arboretum on 125 acres 
of campus. The greenhouse is open 
every day from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., and the 
and arboretum are open ail the 
time. Tours available by appointment. 
Admission, free. 
Northfield — Northfield Mountain 
Recreation and Environmental Center, 
Rte. 63, (413) 659-3713. Tours of the 
Northfield reservoir and the underground 
power plant (the latter for ages 12 and 
over only). Also, exhibits and nature talks 
and programs. Grounds open for hiking, 
horseback riding, canoe rental, and 
camping. A physical-fitness course, too. 
Admission, free. It is recommended that 
you call in advance to check the 
availability of tours, which operate on a 
first-come, first-served basis. There's an 
hour-and-a-half, 12-mile boat tour down 
the Connecticut River Wed. through 
Sun. at 10 a.m., noon, 2, and 4 p.m., June 
29 through Sept. 5. Also available by 
charter — reservations required in any 
case. Sunset cruises are held on Thurs. 
evenings during July and Aug., and cost 
$6 per person. Boat fare, $5. Senior 
citizens, $4. Children 3 through 13, $2. 
Under 3, free. Camping fees vary from $1 
to $12. 


Pittsfield — Arrowhead, 780 Holmes 
Rd., (413) 442-1793. Half-hour tours of 
Herman Melville's digs, furnished with 
pieces from the late-18th to 19th cen- 
tury. Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. t6 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Last tour leaves 15 
minutes before closing time. Admission, 
$2. Senior citizens, $1.50. Students, $1. 
Children under 6, free. 

— Berkshire Athenaeum, 1 Wendall 
Ave., (413) 442-1559. Herman Melville 
Room displays the author's desk, 
scrimshaw collection, and furniture. 
Open Wed. and Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Tues. and Thurs. from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Open on Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. Hours are subject to 
phange. Admission, free. 

Berkshire Museum, 39 South St., 
(413) 443-7171. Art, science, and history 
exhibits, early-American paintings, 
sculpture, a one-hoss shay, etc. There 
are lectures, music, and foreign and art 
films in the Little Cinema. Open a 
July and Aug., Mon. through Sat. from 1 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 
p.m. Call for information on films and 
music. Group tours by appointment. 
Admission, free. 

— Hancock Shaker Vi , Near Rtes. 
20 and 41, (413) 443-0188. Houses and 
tools of the now near-defunct Shaker 
sect, the people responsible for the 
invention of the circular saw, better 
brooms, and lots of other everyday 
efficiency items we take for granted. The 
village includes 18 authentic Shaker 
buildings, including a round stone barn 
and shops. Craftsmen are around, giving 
demonstrations and workshops. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $4.50. Senior citizens, $4. 
Students, $3.50. Children 6 through 12, 
$1.50. Under 6, free. Family rates 


available. 

South Hadley — Mount Holyoke 
College Art Museum, Mount Holyoke 
College, (413) 538-2245. Contains art of 
all periods, with emphasis on ancient, 
medieval, Renaissance, Asian, and 
American art. Special exhibit: “New 
Acquisitions and Selections from the 
Permanent Collection,” runs through 
Aug. 13. Open Wed. through Sun. from 
noon to 4 p.m. and by appointment. 
Admission, free. Facilities for the handi- 


capped. 
— Talcott Arboretum, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, off Park St., (413) 538-2116. 
Includes formal gardens, exotic plants, 
greenhouses, and a wildflower garden. 
Picnicking allowed. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 
— Basketball Hall of 
Fame, 460 Alden St., (413) 781-6500. 
Films, library, memorabilia, and an 
honors court of basketball greats. Open 
July 1 through Labor Day, seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $3. 
Senior citizens, $2. Children, 6 through 
15, $1. Under 6, free. 
— Connecticut Valley Historical Mu- 
seum, 194 State St., (413) 732-3080. 
Exhibits include miniatures, paintings, 
glass, and furniture. Lectures and de- 
monstrations. Three period rooms: the 
Brewer Kitchen, from 1800, and two 
rooms of the Chapin Tavern, dating from 
1780 and 1830. Open Tues. through Sun 
from noon to 5 p.m. Admission by 
donation 
— Indian Motocycle Museum, 33 Hen- 
dee St. (413) 737-2624. Featuresa 
collection of pre-Columbian bicycles, 
and memorabilia and bicycles made by 
the Indian Motorcycle Company, which 
closed in 1953. Special event includes 
an Indian Day celebration on July 17. 
Open seven days from 1 to 5 p.m., or by 
appointment. Admission, $2. Children 
under 13, $1. 
— Springfield Armory National Historic 
Site, 1 Armory Sq., (413) 734-6477 or 
-6478. Largest small-arms collection in 
the US, displaying the development of 
firearms from Revolutionary times to the 
Saturday-night special. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, 
free. 
— Springfield Science Museum, 236 
State St., (413) 733-1194. Exhibits on 
natural history, American Indians, min- 
erals, dinosaurs, plus a planetarium and 
an aquarium. Special exhibit of African 
animals and four African: cultures, the 
Ashanti, the Masai, the !Kung, and the 
Bozo. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Admission by donation — 
$1 for adults and 50 cents for children. 
Planetarium shows are $1 for adults and 
50 cents for children and senior citizens. 
— Storrowton Village , on the grounds of 
the . Eastern States Exposition, (413) 
736-0632. A late-18th- and early-19th- 
century village, with a restaurant and gift 
shop. Eight period buildings. Tours, with 
hostesses in Colonial gowns, to interpret 
18th-century lifestyles. Gift shop is open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10:30 a.m. to § 
p.m. Guided tours run t Sept. 3, 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2. Senior citizens with 
ID, $1. Children, 75 cents. Under 6, free. 
Stockbridge — Chesterwood, off Rte. 
183, (413) 2986-3579. Summer home of 
Daniel Chester French, sculptor of the 
Minuteman in Concord and the Lincoin 
Memorial in Washington D.C. Displayed 
are paintings, sculpture, and personal 
memorabilia. Starting July 1, “Interim-1,"" 
an outdoor sculpture exhibition. Call 
about other special events and exhibits. 
Also, a picnic area, a period garden, and 
a nature walk. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3.50. Stu- 
dents, $1. 
— Merwin House, 39 Main St., (617) 
227-3956. Late Federal-period house 
with collections of American and Euro- 
pean furniture and decorative arts re- 
flecting the interests of later owners. 
Open Tues., Thurs., Sat., and Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Admission, $1.50. Chil- 
dren under 13, 75 cents. Free to 


members of the SPNEA. 
— Mission House, Main St., (413) 
298-3383. Built in 1739 by a missionary to 
the Stockbridge Indians, and furnished 
with period pieces, with a colonial 
garden outside. Starting June 30, guided 
tours Tes. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on Sun. and Mon. holidays 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $2. 
no cine ha 75 cents. Under 6, 
ee 
— Naumkeag, on Pr t Hill, half a 
mile from the center of town, (413) 
298-3239. A property of the Trustees of 
Reservations. Designed by Stanford 
White and built in 1886 for Joseph 
Choate, former ambassador to Great 
Britain. The house is preserved with its 
original furnishings and extensive formal 
— Before June 28 and after Labor 
y, tours are given on Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and on Sun. and holidays from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. From June 28 through 
Labor Day, tours happen Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
and holidays from 11 am. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $3. Children 6 through 16, $1. 
Under 6, free. 
— The Norman Rockwell Museum at the 
Old Corner House, (413) 298-3822. 


. Open Wed. through 
Mon. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Guided 
tours. Admission, $3. Children under 12, 


$1. 
Sturbridge — Fairbanks Doll Mu- 
seum, Hall Rd., 347-9690. More than 
2700 antique dolls, and accessories 
dating from 1830 to the present. Open 
Tues. through Sun. and on Mon. holidays 
from 1 to 5 p.m. and from 7 to 9 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children 6 through 11, 50 
cents. Under 6, free. 
— Old Sturbridge Village, Rte. 20 near 
exit 9 off the Massachusetts Turnpike, 
347-3362. An elaborate re-creation of a 
late-18th-century/early-19th-century 
Massachusetts village, set on 200 acres 
of woods and meadow land. Features 
beautiful period homes imported from 
throughout New Engiand. More than 40 
buildings in all, including shops, biack- 
smiths’ shops, stores, taverns, printers’ 
shops, and banks. Some are staffed with 
craftspeople who demonstrate the old 
ways to visitors. The Sturbridge com- 
pound also contains the Pliny Freeman 
Farm, a fully operative replica of a New 
England farm from 1830. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$7.50. Children 6 througn 12, $3.50. 
Under 6, free. 
Sudbury — Longfellow's Wayside Inn, 
Wayside Inn Rd. in South Sudbury, 
443-8846. This restaurant and inn con- 
tinues to be in operation and is consid- 
ered to be a literary and historical shrine. 
It was a stopping place for many 
Revolutionary generals. It has fine period 
furniture, and there's a gristmill on the 
grounds. Also, the Little Red 
Schoolhouse, where Mary of ‘Mary had 
a Little Lamb" fame went to school. 
Lunch is served from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m., and dinner from 5 to 9 p.m. Open 
from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, free if 
you eat. Otherwise, 50 cents. 
Waltham — The Vale, 185 Lyman St., 
893-7232. The Lyman estate, built in 
1793. A Federal-period mansion set on 
30 acres, with 19th-century green- 
houses. Grounds and greenhouses open 
Thurs. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $1.50. Children under 
13, 75 cents. Greenhouses have plants 
for sale. Mansion is open by appoint- 
ment for groups of 10 or more. Free to 
members of the SPNEA. 
Wellesiey — Margaret Ferguson 
Greerihouses, at Wellesley College, 
235-0320 ext. 3094. The greenhouses 
are open seven days from 8 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., having been renovated last summer 
The 23-acre arboretum and botanical 
gardens are open all the time. Admission 
to all, free. 
Weston — Cardinal Speliman Philatelic 
Museum, 235 Wellesley St., at Regis 
College, 894-6735. Two galleries of 
postage stamps, plus a post of- 
fice/country store. Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 2 to 5 pm. Donations 
requested. 
Worcester — Higgins Armory Mu- 
seum, 100 Barber Ave., 853-6015. Strong 
suits from medieval days and the 
pay plus ancient weapons of 
. Open Tues. through Fri. 
pase Bt m. to § p.m., and on Sat., Sun., 
and Mon. holidays from noon to 5 
p.m.uring July and Aug., open on Mon. 
cone y by to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children 5 through 16 and senior 
citizens, $1. Under 5, free. 
— Worcester Science Center, Har- 
rington Way, 791-9211. Three floors of 
natural-science exhibits, the Alden Om- 
nisphere, the Fuller Hall of Energy, and 
60-acre grounds with polar bears, moun- 
tain lions, and the like. Also, gardens, 
picnic area, snack bar, and a narrow- 
gauge railroad. Planetarium shows are 
free, wage “Sky Legends of the 
American indians "Spane Trek,” and 
“Springtime in the Universe.” Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Railroad 
tickets are 75 cents for adults and 50 
cents for kids. General admission, $2.75. 
Children 3. thr 16 and senior 
citizens, $2. Under 3, free. 


CONNECTICUT 
Branford — Bitterweet Farm, 779 E. 
Main St. (Rte. 1), exit S6N off 1-95, (203) 
488-9161. About 50 arts and crafts 
studios and specialty shops housed in 
imaginatively redesigned poultry-farm 
buildings. There're a few animals wander- 
ing about, and a restaurant. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, 
free. 


Bridgeport — Barnum Museum, 820 


Main St., exit 27 off 1-95, (203) 576-7320. 
The William R. Brinley animated minia- 
ture circus, an Egyptian mummy, plus 
other circus memorabilia. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from noon to 5 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. 
Children under 18, 50 cents. 

— Beardsley Zoological Gardens, 
Beardsley Park, Noble Ave., exit 27A off 
1-95, (203) 576-8082. Lions and tigers and 
bears! etc. This is the state's largest zoo, 
with a children's zoo where you can feed 
the animals, and pony rides every day 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission to park, 
$3 per car for residents, $5 per car for 
out-of-state. Admission to the zoo, 50 
cents. Children 5 through 12, 25 cents. 
Admission to the children's zoo, 35 
cents. Children, 25 cents. Senior 
citizens, under 5, and handicapped 
admitted free to both zoos and park. 

— Museum of Art, Science, and in- 
dustry, 4450 Park Ave., exit 27 off I-95 or 
exit 47 off the Merritt Pkwy., (203) 
372-3521. Circus memorabilia, art, anti- 
ques, natural-science exhibits, a 
planetarium, and a gift shop. Also, 
summer science camps and art camps 
for children, call for details. Tues. 
through Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m., and on Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. 
Children, students with ID, and senior 
citizens, 50 cents. Free on Fri. 
Planetarium show costs an additional $1 
for adults, and 50 cents for kids, 
students, and senior citizens. 

Bristol — American Clock and Watch 
Museum, 100 Maple St., (203) 583-6070. 
Collection of American clocks dati 
from 1680 to the present, including 
grandfather clocks, tower clocks, and 
almost 2000 other timepieces. Be there 
around noon to hear all the big clocks in 
the Barnes Wing chime 12 times in 
unison, more or less. Clock reproduc- 
tions and books sold in museum's 
novelty store. Open seven days from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2.50. Children 
8 through 15, $1.25. Under 8, free. Family 
rates available. 

Coventry — Capriland's Herb Farm, 
Silver St., off Rte. 44A, (203) 742-7244. 
Visit 31 herb gardens and then dine on 
an herbal meal, all home-grown (just the 
herbs). Tour and lunch Mon. through Sat. 
at 12:30 p.m. cost $8.50. Tour and tea or 
Sun. at 2 p.m. cost $4.25. Reservations 
and deposits required. Greenhouse, 
bookstore, and herb shop are open 
seven days from 9 am. to 5 p.m 
Admission, free 

East Granby — Old Newgate Prison 
and Copper Mine, Newgate Rd., off Rte 
20, (203) 566-3005. (See listing under 
‘‘Jails."’) 

East Haddam — Gillette Castle State 
Park, River Rd., (203) 526-2336. Twenty- 
four-room castle with granite walls and 
hand-hewn oak trim was the home of 
actor William Gillette. Extensive grounds 
for picnicking and hiking. The castle is 
open seven days from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m 
The park is open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to dusk. Admission, $1. Children 6 
through 11, 50 cents. Under 6, free. 

— Goodspeed Opera House, Rte. 82, 
(203) 873-8668. Restored 1876 opera 
house. (For schedule of musical per- 
formances, see listing under ‘‘Theater.'’) 
Guided tours given by appointment 
during July and Aug. on Mon. from 1 to 3 
p.m. Tours cost $1 for adults and 50 
cents for children 

East Haven — Branford Trolley Mu- 
seum, 17 River St., exit 51 east off 
Connecticut Turnpike, (203) 467-6927 
Scenic three-mile trolley ride and guided 
tours of car barns every 15 to 30 
minutes. Restoration shops for 92 
trolleys. Picnicking. Open seven days at 
11 a.m. through Sept. 5. Last tour starts 
at 5 p.m. After Sept. 5, open on Sat. and 
Sun. only through Oct. Admission, $3 
Senior citizens, $2.50. Children 5 
through 11, $1.50. Under 5, free. 
Essex — Valley Railroad, Railroad 
Ave., exit 3 off Rte. 9, (203) 767-0103 
Tour the Connecticut River Valley by 
steam train and riverboat. Railroad and 
boat-cruise combo tours, which last two 
hours and 10 minutes, leave every 75 
minutes from 10:30 a.m. to 2:15 p.m. 
weekdays. On Sat. and Sun. combo 
tours leave every 75 minutes from 10:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Train tours leave 3:30 
p.m. weekdays, and at 4:45 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. Hours change after Sept. 5. 
Fare, $6.95 for combo tour, $3.95 for 
train ride only. Children 3 through 11, $4 
for combo, $2 for train only. Children 


under 3, free. 
Farmington — Hill-Stead Museum, 
Mountain Rd., exit 39 off 1-84, (203) 
677-9064 or -4787. Turn-of-the-century 
mansion, designed by Stanford White for 
industrialist Alfred Pope, set in 147 acres 
of woodiand. Original furnishings. 
Outstanding collection of French im- 
pressionist paintings. Wed., 
Thurs., Sat., and Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Children under 12, $1. 
— Bush-Holley House, 
Strickland Rd., exit 4N off 1-95, (203) 
622-9686. A colonial saltbox built in 1685, 
works of turn-of-the-century Cos Cob 
artists. Another building on the property 
contains a collection of John Roger 
sculpture. Open Tues. thr Sat. from 
10 a.m. to noon and from 2 to 4 p.m. 
Open on Sun. from 2 to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Senior citizens and chil- 
dren 12 through 18, $1. Children 5 
through 11, 50 cents. Under 5, free. 
— United States Tobacco Museum, 96 
W. Putnam Ave., exit 3 off 1-95, (203) 
869-5531. Museum owned by the United 
States Tobacco Co. contains para- 
phernalia and memorabilia of the 
tobacco industry. Includes a snuff-box 
collection, 19th- and early-20th-century 
cigar-box labels, bands, tin boxes, post- 
ers, trade cards, ‘tramp art’’ made from 
Continued on page 14 
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TOURING CONTINUED 

cigar boxes, a carved wooden Indian, 
and other figures. Extensive collection of 
Indian peace pipes, and clay, 
meerschaum, porcelain, glass, Oriental, 
and African pipes. Open Tues. through 
Fri. from noon to 4:30 p.m., and on Sat. 
and Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Group 
tours may be arranged. Admission, free. 
Groton — Submarine Base Tour, (203) 
443-1831. (See listing under “Sub- 
marines.*’) 

— Submarine Memorial, Thames St., 
(203) 448-1616. (See listing under ‘‘Sub- 
marines."’) 
Guilford — Whitfield House Museum, 
Whitfield St., exit 58 off 1-95, (203) 
453-2457. New England's oldest stone 
house, built in 1 as a stronghold, 
meeting hall, and minister's home. Con- 
tains 17th- and 18th-century furnishings 
and a large herb garden. Open Wed. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1.25. Senior citizens, 75 
cents. Children 6 through 18, 50 cents. 
Under 6, free. 

Hartford — Bushnell Park Carousel, 
downtown behind the state capitol and 
across from the railroad station, (203) 
728-3089. This 1914 antique, one of the 
few remaining hand-carved carousels, 
was imported from Ohio in 1974 and 


restored to full operating condition. The 
brightly painted horses caper inside a 
pavilion .with stained-glass windows. 
Each ride lasts six minutes. Open Tues. 
through Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Rides are 25 cents or five for $1. 

— Old State House, 800 Main St., (203) 
522-6766. Designed by Charies Bulfinch 
in 1796, and now in use as a museum. 
Contains a restored Senate, a courtroom 
with a spectacular brass chandelier, a 
Gilbert Stuart portrait of George Wash- 
ington, plus a special exhibit of historical 
paintings by John Trumbull. Changing 
exhibits of sculpture and art. Tours are 
given Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to5 
p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

— Mark Twain and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe Houses (Nook Farm), Farmington 
Ave. at Forest St., (203) 525-9317. The 
Twain house is an elaborate Victorian 
mansion completely restored with period 
furnishings. Admission, $3. Children 
under 17, $1.25. The Stowe house is a 
middle-class Victorian home, restored 
with original furnishings, and surrounded 
by Victorian gardens. Admission, $2.50. 
Children under 17, $1. Both houses are 
open seven days from 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. through Aug. 31. Admission to both 
houses, $5. Children under 17, $2.25. 


Preschoolers, free. 

— Wadsworth Atheneum, 600 Main St., 
(203) 278-2670. The museum contains 
collections of American and European 
paintings and sculpture, as well as glass, 
silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, and 
Meissen porcelain. There are many 
changing exhibits; featured this summer 
is “Out of Darkness,’ June 25 through 
Aug. 7; “Keith Haring/MATRIX 75,” 
through Aug. 7; and “Graphic Works by 
Toulouse-Lautrec,"’ July 2 through Aug. 
14. There are also lectures, tours, 
luncheons, educational programs, con- 
certs, and movies — call (203) 247-9111 
for a taped schedule af events. The 
museum is open Tues. through Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children 13 through 18 and senior 
citizens, $1. Under 13 and members, 
free. Free on Thurs. 

Lebanon — Jonathan Trumbull House, 
on the Lebanon Green (Rte. 87), (203) 
642-7558. Built around 1735, the home of 
the only Colonial governor to support the 
War for Independence. Contains period 
furnishings. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. Under 12, 
free. 

Litchfield — Tapping Reeve House 
and Law School, South St. (Rte. 63), 
(203) 567-5862. America's first law 
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school, dating from 1784. Contains 
furnished period rooms, photographs, 
and memorabilia. Open Thurs. through 
Mon. from noon to 4 p.m. Closed 
holidays. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free. 

— White Flower Farm, South St. (Rte. 
63), (203) 567-8789. Features eight acres 
of exotic display gardens, 20 acres of 
growing fields, and a greenhouse with 
giant tuberous begonias. Retail shop. 
Open Wed. through Mon. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, free. 

Mystic — Mystic Marinelife Aquarium, 
exit 90 off 1-95, (203) 536-3323. Thirty- 
four living exhibits of creatures from all 
over the world. Indoor attractions include 
dolphins and whales. Outdoors are seals 
and sea lions. Dolphin, whale, and sea- 
lion training sessions are held every hour 
on the hour from 10 a.m. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 
$5.50. Children 5 through 17 and senior 
citizens, $2.75. Under 5, free. 

— Mystic Seaport Museum, Rte. 27, exit 
90 off 1-95, (203) 572-0711. Maritime 
museum complex on 17 acres includes a 
19th-century whaling village, working 
shipyard, and preserved ships, including 
the Charles W. Morgan, last of the 
wooden whaling ships. Self-guided tours 
of historic houses, demonstrations, and 


picnicking. Museum open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Grounds open until 
8 p.m. Admission, $8 to the museum, $4 
to the grounds only (after 5 p.m). 
Children 5 through 15, $4 to the 
neem, $2 to the grounds. Under 5, 
ree. 
New Haven — Beinecke Library, 121 
Wall St., Yale Campus, (203) : 
Features a Gutenberg Bible, original 
Audubon bird prints, and medieval 
manuscripts. The summer exhibit is 
“Pleasure Gardens.” Unique building 
admits light through translucent 
alabaster panels. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open on Sun. from 2 to 
5 p.m. Closed on Sat. and Sun. in Aug. 
Admission, free. 
— Eli Whitney Museum, Whitney Ave. at 
Armory St., Willow St. exit off 1-95, (203) 
488-2157. The museum itself is not yet 
complete, but there are other attractions 
on and around the site of the original Eli 
Whitney armory. A restored factory barn 
contains a vehicle collection, including 
sleighs, a fire engine, and an incomplete 
cotton-harvesting machine. The Federal- 
period house that once housed workmen 
has been restored. Plays, concerts, 
lectures, art shows, and other special 
Continued on page 16 
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36 Boylston St., 
The Garage « Harvard Sq. 
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Open Wed., Thurs., & Fri. til 8 


Boston's most unique selection of fashionable T-shirts and sweat- 
shirts. Great messages and designs, including many Copley Flair 

originals and exclusives in all the hottest colors. 
Check out a few of these: 


...and we've got lots more to choose from! 
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Make it happen for yourself — 
Call now for a free demonstration. 
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TDK Super Avilyn videotape revo- 
lutionized the home video cassette 
market by being the first to deliver 
high quality four-hour pictures. The 
performance was So outstanding, 
deck manufacturers knew they 
could proceed with the develop- 
ment of six-hour play. 

When the decks were ready, 
TDK videotape, always improving, 
was there waiting. Six hours are the 
critical test. The tape moves at one 
third the original VHS speed. So 
slow, the slightest inconsistency will 
be magnified. TDK passes the test 
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brilliantly. At six-hour speed it de- 
livers color pictures of startling reso- 
lution and quality. And the beauty 
of it is: the degree of consistency. 
Because of its ultra-high particle 
density, Super Avilyn provides an 
excellent signal-to-noise ratio and 
virtually no drop outs. A difference 
you Can appreciate. 

TDK Super Avilyn offers another 
benefit. It acts against oxide shed- 
ding and videodeck head wear. If 
videotape is not reliable, repeated 
use at the longer playing speed can 
cause damage to the delicate parts 





of your videodeck. Super Avilyn has 
a Strong binder which holds onto its 
cobalt-adsorbed gamma ferric 
oxide crystals. You get thousands of 
trouble-free playing hours. 

You may not be able to see the 
difference between six-hour 
videotapes right away. But you'll 
see it eventually. 


TDK. 


High fidelity for the eyes 


* 1980 TDK Electronics Corp. Garden City, New York 11530 


@ Video available ct these Tech Hifi video departments. 
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the buildings are open by appointment. 
Admission, free. Prices of special events 


vary. 
— Yale's Peabody Museum of Natural 
History, 170 Whitney Ave., exit 3 off -91, 


Pulitzer Prize-winning 110-foot Age of 
Reptiles mural. Birds of Connecticut, 
“Man and his Culture," North American 


Animals and Plants in Connecticut.” 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
4:45 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 4:45 
p.m. Admission, $1. Children 5 through 
15, 50 cents. Under 5 free. Free on Tues. 
New London — US Coast Guard 
Academy, Mohegan Ave. at Rte. 32, 
(203) 444-8611. Visitors’ pavilion with 
exhibits on the history of the academy, a 
10-minute slide show, and a TV filmstrip 
about the freshman class. Museum 
contains Coast Guard artifacts and ship 
models. Open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 
Norwalk — Lockwood-Mathews Man- 
sion, 295 West Ave., exit 14N off 1-95, 
(203) 838-1434. This was America’s first 
chateau, built in 1864. It is a 50-room 
Victorian palace with stenciled walls, 
inlaid woodwork, and a skylit rotunda. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to3 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Closed holidays. Admission, $3. Senior 
citizens and students, $2. Children 
under 12, free. 
Old Lyme — Nut Museum, 303 Ferry 
Rd., off Rte. 156, exit 70 off 1-95, (203) 
434-7636. (See listing under “Nut 
Museums."’) 
Pomfret — Hamlet Hill Vineyards, Rte. 
101, (203) 928-5550. This is the state's 
largest winery, offering tours, tastings, 
and an introduction to the wine-making 
process. Open seven days from 1 to 5 
p.m. Admission, free. Group tours are by 
appointment, and cost $1 a head. 
Rocky Hill — Dinosaur State Park, 
West St., exit 23 off 1-91, (203) 529-8423. 
(See listing under ‘‘Dinosaurs."’) 
Stamford — First Presbyterian 
Church, 1101 Bedford St., (203) 
324-9522. Church was designed symbol- 
ically in the shape of a fish by Wallace 
Harrison, designer of Rockefeller Plaza. 
Stained-glass windows made of 23,000 
hand-cut pieces. Bell recitals daily at 5 
p.m. Call ahead to arrange a guided tour. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun by appoint- 
ment. Donation requested for guided 
tour. Admission, free. 
— Stamford Museum and Nature Cen- 
ter, Rte. 137, (203) 322-1646. Set on 118 
acres, the museum has a planetarium, 
Indian displays, colonial artifacts, an art 
gallery, and changing science exhibits. 
Also on the premises is the Heckscher 
Farm, a 19th-century New England 
farmstead with live animals. There are 
exhibits of farm tools, one wildlife trail, 
six nature trails, an otter pool, a lake with 
waterfowl, and a picnic area. Concerts 
and other events are scheduled regu- 
larly, call for details. There's also an 
observatory, open on Fri. from 8 to 10 
p.m. The planetarium is open on Sun. for 
a 3:30 p.m. show, which costs $1 for 
adults and 50 cents for children under 
16, in addition to the general admission. 
The observatory costs $1 for adults and 
50 cents for children under 16’ and 
there's no general admission charged. 
Museum and grounds open Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sun. and holidays from 1 to 5 p.m. 
General admission (includes museum 
and grounds), $2. Children under 16 and 
senior citizens, $1. Group tours by 
appointment 
Suffield — Hatheway House, 55 S. 
Main St. (Rte. 75), (203) 668-0055. A 
Federal-period mansion, built in 1760. 
Furnishings reflect various phases of 
18th-century tastes. House wing has 
rare hand-blocked French wallpaper 
Open seven days from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Senior citizens, 75 cents. 
Children, 25 cents. Group tours by 
reservation. 
Warehouse Point — Connecticut 
Electric Railway, 58 North Rd. (Rte. 140), 
exit 45 off I-91, (203) 623-7417. Two-mile 
ride in a historic trolley car lasts 15 
minutes. Exhibits. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sat. 
until 5 p.m. Open on Sun. from noon to 6 
p.m. Admission, $2.50. Children under 
12, $1.25. Admission fee entitles you to 
as many rides as you wish. 
Washington — American indian 
Archeological Institute and Museum, 
Rte. 199, (203) 868-0518. Contains the 
state's only mastodon skeleton, artifacts 
from a local Paleo-indian campsite that's 
10,000 years old, a nature/habitat trail, a 
longhouse, and a museum shop. Craft 
workshops, demonstrations, and events 
are scheduled reguiarly — call for 
details. Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
4:30 p.m. Admission, $2. Children 6 
through 18, $1. Under 6, free. 
West Hartford — Noah Webster 
House and Museum, 227 S. Main St., 
(203) 521-5362. This 18th-century farm- 
house was the birthplace of» Noah 
Webster, and contains period 
furnishings, memorabilia, and changing 
exhibits. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
4 p.m. Admission, $1.50. Children 6 
through 12, 75 cents. Under 6, free. 
Wethersfield — Buttolpii Williams 
House, Broad St., (203) 529-0460. Gar- 
rison built in 1692, and now completely 
restored. Contains colonial and period 
furnishings, and a fantastic collection of 
kitchen treenware (woodenware). Open 
seven days from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, 


$1. Senior citizens, 75 cents. Children 
under 12, 25 cents. 
— Webb-Deane-Stevens House, Main 
St., (203) 529-0612. The Deane House 
and Stevens House were built in 1766 
and 1788, respectively. The Webb 
House dates from 1752, and is where 
George Washington and General 
Rochambeau hung out and planned the 
Battle of Yorktown, which ended the 
Revolutionary War. All three houses 
contain period furnishings. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Individual 
admission to each house, $1.50. Chil- 
dren under 12, 50 cents. Admission to all 
three is $4 for adults and $1.50 for kids. 
Windsor Locks — Bradley Air Mu- 
seum, Bradley International Airport, exit 
40 off 1-91, (203) 623-3305. Has indoor 
and outdoor exhibits tracing the history 
of flight, with over 40 aircraft on display. 
Special events are scheduled regularly, 
call for information. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $3.50. 
Children 6 through 11, $1.75. Under 6, 
free. Group rates available. 

leodstock — Bowen House (‘‘Rose- 
land Cottage”), Rte. 169, on the Com- 
mon, (203) 928-4074. A fine example of a 
Gothic Revival summer cottage, built in 
1846. Contains period and family 
furnishings, and has been painted 
shocking pink since it was built. One of 
the adjacent buildings has one of the 
oldest bowling alleys in the country. 
Open Wed. through Sun from noon to 5 
p.m. through Sept. 15. Admission, $2. 
Children under 13, $1. Free to members 
of the SPNEA. 


MAINE 
Andover — Andover Earth Station at 
Communications Satellite Corporation 
(COMSAT), Rte. 120, (207) 364-7871. 
Original radome antenna for satellite 
reception. Other antennae and control 
building may be viewed from a distance. 
Visitors’ center shows half-hour movie. 
Open Wed., Thurs., and Sat. through 
Mon. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission, free. 
A — Maine State Museum in 
the Cultural Building of the State House 
complex, (207) 289-2301. Exhibits on 
Maine's environment and history. Lec- 
tures, tours, and special programs. 
Special exhibit of painted furniture. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Open on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Admission, free. 
Bar Harbor — Aqualand Wildlife Park, 
Rte. 3, (207) 288-3898. Island park with 
land and sea animals. Petting zoo for 
children, camel rides, and a photo barn. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Admission, $4.25. Children 4 through 12, 
$3.25. Under 4, free. 
Bath — Maine Maritime Museum, 963 
Washington St., off Rte. 1, (207) 
443-6311. Four historic buildings around 
town, and a shipyard with the steamer 
tug Sequin and the schooner Bowdoin 
undergoing restoration. Collections of 
artifacts, models, and small boats. Boat 
rides past Bath Ironworks on the Ken- 
nebec River. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission (includes boat 
ride), $5.50. Children 6 through 16, 
$2.25. Under 6, free. Senior citizen, 
student, and family rates available. 
Belfast — Perry's Tropical Nut House, 
Rte. 1, (207) 338-1630. (See listing under 
“Nut Museums."’) 
Boothbay — Boothbay Railway Vil- 
lage, Rte. 27, (207) 633-4727. Narrow- 
gauge steam-train ride around a re- 
constructed historic village including a 
post office, barber shop, bank, 25 
historic autos, doll museum, and Vic- 
toriana. Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission (including train ride), 
$4. Children 2 .through 12, $1.50. Under 
2, free. 
Boothbay Harbor — Grand Banks 
Schooner Museum, 100 Commercial St., 
off Rte. 27, (207) 633-4727. Tour of the 
142-foot codfishing schooner Sherman 
Zwicker. This floating museum has 
displays of maritime artifacts and a 35- 
minute audiovisual show. Open from 
July 1 through Labor Day, seven days 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1.50. Children 2 through 12, 75 cents. 
Under 2, free. 
— The Palabra Shops and Palabra 
Museum, 85 Commercial St., (207) 
633-4225. More than 1000 Moses bot- 
tles, reputed to be the world's largest 
collection. Memorabilia from the Poland 
Spring mineral-water industry and from 
the Poland Spring Hotel, which burned 
down in 1975. Antiques shop, handi- 
crafts and gift shop. Guided tours. Open 
seven days from 9 am. to 6 p.m. 
Museum admission, 50 cents. 
Brunswick — Peary-MacMillan Arctic 
Museum, Hubbard Hall, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, (207) 725-8731 ext. 416. The cold 
facts of Arctic exploration are preserved 
in this museum courtesy of two Bowdoin 
alumni, Admiral Robert Peary, who 
discovered the North Pole, and Donald 
MacMillan, who accompanied Peary for 
part of the expedition and made several 
more trips on his own. Includes docu- 
ments, photographs, and artifacts. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and from 7 to 8:30 p.m. Open on 
Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 
Bryant Pond — Bryant Pond Tele- 
phone Co., Rumford Ave. To call, dial 0 
and ask for Bryant Pond 9911. The 
routing numbers are 207-093-66. Hand- 
crank phone company, with some equip- 
meni dating to the 1890s, is the only 
remaining one in the country. The phone 
company, which serves about 450 cus- 
tomers, consists of two switchboards in 
the living room of a private home. This is 
your last chance to see the company in 
operation, as it is being overhauled and 
modernized in Oct. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Call ahead for a 


weekend tour. Admission, free. 
Columbia Falis — Ruggles House, 
off Rte. 1. Guided tour of 1820 house 
with flying staircase and intricate wood 
carvings done with a penknife. Period 
furnishings. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, 
50 cents for all ages. 

Elisworth — Stanwood Wildlife Foun- 
dation, Rte. 3, (207) 667-8460. Museum 
at the former homestead of 
ornithdlogist Cordelia J. Stanwood. Built 
in 1850 and contains the ori 
furniture, and displays of mounted birds, 
nests, eggs, and paintings. The 
Birdsacre Sanctuary, where more than 
100 species of birds have been sighted, 
has nature trails, three ponds, a wild-bird 
hospital, and picnicking on 70 acres. 
Museum open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Sanctuary always open. 


— requested. 
— LL. Bean Retail Store, 
ris 1 in Fe Village, (207) 


eeport 
865-4761. Huge store of the famed 
makers of sporting goods and = 
Selling fishing, camping, canoeing, and 
backpacking gear, as well as 
furnishings, clothing, books, gifts, cross- 
country skis, and footwear. There's a 
factory store on the premises that sells 
discontinued items and such. Open 
around the clock throughout the year. 
Kennebunk — Brick Store Museum, 
117 Main St., (207) 985-4802. Block of 
19th-century commercial buildings, , in- 
cluding William Lord's Brick Store, built 
in 1825. Historical, marine, and fine- and 
decorative-art exhibits. Special exhibit, 
‘Main Street Kennebunk 1900." Walking 
tour of the National Register district 
leaves the Brick Store at 2 p.m. on Fri. 
The museum is open Tues. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission to 
museum, $1. Fee for walking tour, $2. 
— Taylor-Barry House, 24 Summer St. 
(Rte. 35), (207) 985-4802. Sea captain's 
house, built in 1803, with stenciled hall, 
and period furnishings. Open Tues. 
through Thurs. from 1 to 4 p.m. Ad- 
mission, $2. 
— Tom's of Maine Inc., Railroad Ave., 
(207) 985-2944. Watch the making of 
shampoo, toothpaste, and deodorant on 
a 20-minute factory tour. Appointment 
necessary. Brochures and Tom's 
products available at the factory. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Admission, free. 

Le — Seashore Trolley 
Museum, Log Cabin Rd., off Rte. 1, (207) 
967-2712. Living-history museum with 
operating streetcars and railway cars. 
Electric-trolley ride, two miles round trip, 
plus 30 restored cars on view, a 15- 
minute slide show, a visitors’ gallery in 
the car-restoration shop, and a picnic 
grove. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, $3.25. Senior citizens 
with ID, $2.75. Children 6 through 16, 
$1.75. Under 6, free. Maximum for family, 
$10. Hours and prices change after 
Labor Day. 

Livermore — Norlands Living History 
Center, Norlands Rd., off Rte. 108, (207) 
897-2236 or -4198. A working 19th- 
century farm where visiting groups can 
“live history." At the school, for example, 
visitors receive 19th-century-style 
lessons. At the house, they act out 
scenes from the life of the Washburn 
family, and on the farm, they make 
butter, get spinning lessons, do patch- 
work, and perform other farm activities 
as they were done a century ago. The 
430-acre site includes a one-room 
school, an 1828 church, a farmer's 
cottage, a huge barn, a stone library built 
in 1883, and the Washburn Mansion. 
Groups that arrange a week ahead can 
stay from two to three days. Rates vary. 
Living-history experiences are only for 
groups, but guided tours are offered to 
individuals Wed. through Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. in July and Aug. Guided 
tours, $3.50. Students, $1.50. 
Newfield — Willowbrook at Newfield 
Restoration Village, off Rte. 11, (207) 
793-2784. Restored 19th-century village 
with 27 buildings, including two 
homesteads, a school house, print 
shop, and barn area with a ballroom 
above a country store. Self-guided tour. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $3.75. Children 6 through 18, 
$2. Under 6, free. 

Ogunquit — Barn Gallery, Shore Rd. 
and Bourne Lane, off Rte. 1, (207) 
646-5370. This nonprofit art organization 
features changing exhibits of photogra- 
phy, paintings, sculpture, and graphics. 
There are films, workshops, slide talks, 
concerts, and children's events. The 
Gallery is open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 
5 p.m. During July and Aug., open on 
Tues. and Thurs. from 7 to 9 p.m., and on 
Fri. from 7 to 10 p.m. Admission, free 
Workshops and other events vary in 
price, and are free for members. Ad- 
vance registration required for work- 
shops. 

Old Town — Old Town Canoe Co., 58 
Middle St., (207) 827-5513. Half-hour tour 
of factory that makes world-famous Old 
Town canoes. Tours tentative at press 
date, but the store is open Mon. through 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
free. 

Owls Head — Owls Head Transpor- 
tation Museum, Knox County Airport, 
Rte. 73, (207) 594-9219. Historic aircraft, 
autos, and engines, all in working order. 
Planes range from a 1911 Wright 
Brothers’ Flyer to a World War li P-51 
Fighter. Among the cars are a 1908 
Stanley Steamer and a 1937 540-K 
Mercedes. Special events on weekends, 
including aerobatic shows, model festiv- 
als, and gas-, hot-air-, and steam-engine 
auctions. Annual transportation rally is 
on Aug. 13 and 14 this summer. Plane 
and auto rides available during special 
events. Ford Tri-motor rides available on 


weekends, weather permitting. Open 
seven days from 10 am. to 5 p.m. 


.Admission, $3. Senior citizens, $2. Chil- 


dren 5 through 12, $1. Under 5, free. 
Family rates available. Special events 


vary in price. 
Poland — Shaker Museum, 
Rte. 26, (207) 926-4597. At the only 
functioning Shaker community, founded 
in 1783 on Sabbathday Lake, the 
museum displays Shaker furniture, folk 
art, farm implements, and textiles. 
Choice of two guided tours, one lasting 
an hour, the other two hours. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $2 for the hour-long tour, and 
$3.50 for the two-hour tour. Children 12 
through 16 are admitted for half-price. 
Harbor — Stinson's Can- 
ning Co., (207) 963-7331. Tours of a 
working sardine-canning factory. Open 
Mon. through Fri. fr a.m. to 4 p.m., 
assuming there are fish to be packed. 
Admission, free. Call ahead to make sure 
the factory is open, as there are times 
the fishing fleet doesn't bring in a catch. 
Saco — Water Pump and Telephone 
Museum, Saco Pump Co., 257 North St. 
(Rte. 112), (207) 284-4928. Displays of 
water pumps dating from the 1700s to 
the present, and of telephones dating 
from 1892 to the present. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 am. to 5 p.m. 
Donations suggested. 
Searsport — Penobscot Marine Mu- 
seum, Church St., off Rte. 1, (207) 
548-6634. Old Town Hall and three 
captains’ houses from the 19th century, 
plus the Stephens-Phillips Library, which 
is opening during July. On display are 
paintings, models, tools, navigation in- 
struments, whaling memorabilia, 
scrimshaw, and small crafts. Also an 
exhibit of 23 19th-century marine paint- 
ings. Open Mon. through Sat. from 9:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to § 
p.m. Admission, $2.50. Children 7 
through 15, 75 cents. Under 7, free. 
Skowhegan — Wooden Indian, down- 
town on High St., off Rte. 201. This 62- 
foot-tall statue on a 10-foot-high base 
could very well be the world's largest 
wooden Indian. Probably is. Sculpted in 
two pieces by the late Bernard Langlois 
of Cushing, Maine, the Indian was 
erected in 1969, the 150th anniversary of 
Maine's statehood. It's lighted at night, 
always real visible, and free. 
South Berwick — Sarah Orne Jewett 
House, Rte. 236, in the center of town, 
(207) 384-5269. The home of the Maine 
author, containing personal memorabilia. 
Open Tues., Thurs., Sat., and Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Admission, $1.50. Chil- 
dren under 13, 75 cents. Free to 
members of the SPNEA. 
— Hamilton House, Vaughan’s Lane, 
(207) 384-5269. Georgian houses built on 
a promontory above the Piscataqua 
River. Surrounded by Colonial Revival 
flower gardens. Open Tues., Thurs., 
Sat., and Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Children under 13, $1. 
Free to members of the SPNEA. 
Southwest Harbor — Mount Desert 
Oceanarium, Clark Point Rd., off Rte. 
102, (207) 244-7330. Almost two dozen 
tanks, including a touch tank, lobster 
room, and fishermen's gallery. 
boating/visual distress event on Aug. 6, 
call for details. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. 
Children 5 through 12, $1.75. Under 5, 
free. 
Wells — Wells Auto Museum, Rte. 1, 
exit 2 off Maine Turnpike, (207) 646-9064. 
Displays of 70 cars, including about two 
dozen ‘‘brass-era” pre-1913 autos. Sta- 
tionary historic steamroller, fire truck, 
and bicycles. Rides on a 1911 Model T 
Depothack. Nickelodeons and historic 
pinball machines. Open seven days from 
10 am. to 9 p.m. through Sept. 6. 
Admission, $2.50. Childten 6 through 12, 
$1. Under 6, free. 
Wiscasset — Lincoln County Museum 
and Old Jail, Federal St., (207) 882-6817. 
(See listing under ‘‘Jails.'’) 
— Musical Wonder House (Music Mu- 
seum), 18 High St., off Rte. 1, (207) 
882-7163. Hour-long guided tour of 1852 
house displaying more than 300 mechan- 
ical musical instruments dating from 
1750 to 1929. Barrel organs, spring- 
wound phonographs, music boxes, play- 
er pianos, and more. During July and 
Aug. there are concerts of live musicians 
and musical boxes, with refreshments 
served. Seating for 20, reservations 
recommended. Open seven days 
through Labor Day from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission to both floors, $7.50. Children 
under 12, $3.75. Admission to just the 
ground floor is $5 for adults and $2.50 for 
children. 
York — Emerson-Wilcox House, York 
St. (Rte. 1A) and Lindsay Rd., (207) 
363-3872. An 18th-century home, post 
office, store, and tavern. The house 
contains antique furniture, a rare com- 
plete set of Bulman crewelwork bed 
hangings, and other period furnishings. 
Living-history demonstrations of 18th- 
century crafts and tailoring. Open 
through Labor Day, Mon. through Sat. 
from 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1:30 to 5 p.m. Hours c' after 
Labor Day. Admission, $1.50. Children 6 
through 16, 50 cents. Under 6, free. 
— Historic Houses of York, Lindsay Rd., 
(207) 363-4974. Seven historic buildings 
off Rte. 1A and on the banks of the York 
River. All are open Mon. through Sat. 
from 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1:30 to 5 p.m. Admission to each 
(except where noted) is $1.50. Children 6 
through 16, 50 cents. Under 6, free. 
Reduced-price combination tickets avail- 
able. The Hancock Warehouse is an 
18th-century structure once owned by 
John Hancock, and contains exhibits on 
life and industry along the York River. 
Jefferds' Tavern was built in 1753 by 
Captain Samuel Jefferds, and contains 
period room settings and exhibits il- 





lustrating 18th-century tavern life and 
the turn-of-the-century preservation 
movement. The George Marshall Store is 
a mid-19th-century building housing 

exhibits and reference materi- 
als on architectural history and preser- 
vation. Admission to the Marshall store is 
free. The Old School House was built 
around 1745 — costumed guides de- 
scribe 18th-century school days. Ad- 
mission to the Old School House is free. 
— Old Gaol Museum, York St. at Lindsay 
oy th 363-3872. (See listing under 
“Jails.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bartiett — Attitash Alpine Slide, 
Aquaboggan Water Slide, and Cannon- 
ball, Rte. 302, (603) 374-2369. Chairlift 
ride to top of alpine slide; from there you 
sled down, controlling your own speed. 
The aquaboggan is a water sled that 
splashes down into a pool. New attrac- 
tion is the cannonball, which is a ride 
down a steep, winding tube into a pool. 
Wear a bathing suit. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Admission 
—_ buys one half-hour of sliding on 

the aq or cannonball, or one 
ride down the alpine slide. Admission, 
$3.75. Children 6 through 12, $3. Under 6 
and over 69, free. Half-day tickets 
available. 
Bethiehem — Crossroads of America 
Museum, Rte. 302 and Trudeau Rd., 
(603) 869-3919. Features the world's 
largest three-sixteenth-scale model rail- 
road on public exhibit, plus lots of other 
railroads, cars, trucks, trains, and plane 
models. Snack bar. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Admission, 
$2.50. Children under 13, $1.75. 
Bretton Woods — Mountain Coaster 
Ride, Bretton Woods Ski Resort, Rte. 
302, (603) 278-5000. Chairlift to top of 
mountain, then coast down on a mono- 
rail sled. Open July 1 through Sept. 5, 
seven days from 10 am. to 4 p.m. 
Admission not determined at press date. 
— Shaker Village Inc., off 
Rte. 106, (603) 783-9977. Restoration of 
religious community established in 1892, 
includes six buildings. Gift shop, sand- 
wich shop, and picnic grounds. The 
Creamery can arrange buffets for group 
tours by reservation, at $4.50 to $7.50 
per person. Ninety-minute guided tours 
start on the hour, Tues. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Tours also given 
on Mon. holidays. Admission, $3.75. 
Children 6 through 12, $1.25. Under 6, 
free. 
Cornish — Saint-Gaudens National 
Historic Site, off Rte. 12A, (603) 
675-2175. The home, gardens, and 
studios of sculptor Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens. Works on display include 
everything from coins to public monu- 
ments. Changing exhibits. Free, informal 
outdoor concerts on Sun. Set on 150 
acres with two nature trails. Buildi 
open seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 4: 
p.m. Grounds open seven days frorh 8 
a.m. untii dark. Admission, 50 cents. 
Children under 16, free. 
Dublin — Friendly Farm, Rte..101, (603) 
563-8444. Families of farm animals out- 
doors to pet and feed. Chicks hatching. 
Picnic area. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. through Labor Day, 
weather permitting. After Labor Day, the 
farm is open weekends only through 
mid-Oct. Admission, $2.50. Children 1 
through 17, $2. 
Exeter — Cincinnati Hall, Governor's 
Lane, near town center, (603) 772-2622. 
Former home of the first state treasurer, 
now New Hampshire headquarters of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, whose 
members are descendants of Revolu- 
tionary War officers. One of the house's 
12 rooms once served as the state 
Treasury. Open on Tues. and Thurs. from 
2 to 4p.m. Groups seeking guided tours 
should call Mrs. Margaret Mann in 
advance at (603) 778-1308. Admission, 
free. 
Franconia Notch — Cannon Moun- 
tain Aeriai Passenger Tramway, in Fran- 
conia Notch State Park, Rte. 3, (603) 
823-5563. Scenic trip to the top of 4200- 
foot Cannon Mountain in 80-passenger 
car. Rides last about five minutes and 
leave every 15 minutes. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, 
$5. Children 6 through 12, $2.75. Under 
6, free. 
Glen — Heritage New Hampshire, Rte. 
16, (603) 383-9776. Multi-media recrea- 
tion of NH history from 1634 through the 
early 1900s. Costumed staff. Everything 
is indoors. Open through Labor Day, 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. After 
Labor Day, open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $4. Children 4 through 12, 
$2.25. Under 4, free. 
Gilford — Alpine Ridge Alpine Slide, 
Aquaboggan, Cannonball, and Surf Hill, 
Rte. 11A, (603) 293-4304. Chairlift ride to 
top of 2800-foot Mt. Rowe precedes 
sledding down 4000 feet-of alpine slide 
track. Aquaboggan slide is 350 feet long 
Cannonball is a slide down a 300-foot 
tube into a pool. Surf Hill is a water slide 
with hills and valleys. Also a trout pond, 
for looking only, and a crafts village 
where artisans work and sell their wares. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. Admission price buys one ride 
down alpine slide, or one half-hour on the 
aqu , cannonball, or surf hill. 
Admission, $3.75. en 5 through 12, 
$3. Under 5 and over 69,free. 
Hanover — Mont Museum of 
Science, 45 Lyme Rd. (Rite. 10), (603) 
643-5672. Local and regional natural 
science exhibits, films, slide shows, 
family activities, a naturé &rt gallery, and 
an active beehive. Exhibits include 
“Electricity and Magnetism," ‘Rational 
Amusement: the Vict ee, His- 
tory Craze," and “Rock 
Doon . 4 
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Hilisborough — Franklin Pierce 
Homestead, Rte. 31, off Rte. 9, (603) 
478-3204 (Hillsborough Historical Socie- 
ty). Boyhood home of the 14th president, 
built in 1804 by his father, Revolutionary 
War General Benjamin Pierce. Fifteen- 
room mansion with attached barn. Por- 
tions of original wall stenciling. Imported 
French wallpaper dating from 1824 
Open Fri. through Sun. and holidays 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. through Sept. 6, or 
by appointment. Admission, free. 
Hudson — Benson's Animal Park, Rte. 
111, (603) 882-2481. Performing seals, 
elephants, parrots — seven live acts, 
with 20 shows a day. All told, more than 
1000 exotic animals. There are mechani- 
cal rides, water rides, animal rides, *a 
petting zoo, and a picnic area. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 6:30 p.m 
Admission, $6.75. Children 2 through 11, 
$5.50. Admission price includes all 
shows, exhibits, and mechanical rides 
Jefferson — Santa's Village, Rte. 2, 
(603) 586-4445. (See listing under 
‘Christmas."’) 

Keene — Cheshire Airways Scenic Air 
Ride, Dillant-Hopkins Airport, off Rte. 32, 
(603) 352-3951. Flights in three-passen- 
ger planes last 20 to 30 minutes over 
scenic locale. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m., weather permitting. Fare, 
$10 per person. 

Laconia — White Mountain Vineyards 
and Winery, Durrell Mountain Rd., off 
Rte. 107, exit 20 from 1-93, (603) 
528-2271. Tours and tastings at the Mont 
Blanc Lodge, Wed. through Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $1. Children, 
50 cents. 

Lincoin — Loon Mountain Gondola 
Skyride, Kancamagus Hwy. (Rte. 112), 
exit 32 from 1-93, (603) 745-8111. 
Enclosed four-passenger gondolas take 
11 minutes to reach the 2800-foot 
summit. The 7000-foot-long cable makes 
this the longest aerial ride in New 
Hampshire. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Admission, 
$4. Children 6 through 12, $2.50. Under 
6, free. 

Littleton — Kelley's Museum, 17 
Bishop St., off Rte. 116, (603) 444-5395. 
Museum in private residence contains a 
multitude of curiosities, including 
dinosaur tracks, moving holograms, rare 
coins, antique campaign buttons, old 
newspapers, sea shells, jewelry, 
diamonds, and old music boxes. Free 
games of shuffleboard, air hockey, pool, 
pinball, and slot machines. Open seven 
days whenever owner Charles Kelley is 
at home. Admission, free. 
Merrimack — Anheuser-Busch 
Brewery, 221 Daniel Webster Hwy., exit 
8 off Everett Turnpike, (603) 889-6631. 
Spend an hour in the mountains of 
Busch with a 20-minute brewery tour, 20 
minutes sampling beer in the hospitality 
room, and 20 minutes at the hamlet 
where Clydesdale horses are stabled. 
Bring a sweater to wear in the cellars. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 9:30 a.m. 
to 3:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 4. p.m. Admission, free. 

Mt. Washington — Mt. Washington 
Cog Railway, Base Station Rd., off Rte. 
302, (603) 846-5404. Steam train goes 
three-and-a-half miles to the top of 6300- 
foot Mt. Washington. Leaves every hour, 
weather permitting. Round trip takes 
three hours. If you're short on time, 
there's a one-hour round trip to 
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Waumbek Station, which is halfway up 
the mountain. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to 4 or 5 p.m., depending on the 
crowd, from July 1 through Sept. 6. 
Hours change after Labor Day. Fare to 
the top, $20. Children 6 through 15, $10 
Under 6, free. Early Bird rate for 8 a.m. 
train, $20 for the head of family, $16 for 
each additional adult, and $8 for chil- 
dren. Fare to Waumbek Station, $12 
Children, $6. Under 6, free 

North Hampton — Fuller Gardens, 10 
Willow Ave., off Rte. 1A, (603) 964-5414 
Two acres of formal English gardens, 
including 1500 rose bushes. Small 
Japanese garden, a tropical-plant and 
cactus conservatory, perennial borders, 
and a wildflower garden. Former estate 
of Alvin T. Fuller, governor of Massachu- 
setts in the 1920s. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. thro@gh Oct. 15 
Admission, $1. Senior citizens, 50 cents 
Children under 16 (with adult), free. 
North Salem — America's Stone- 
henge, Haverhill Rd., off Rte. 111, (603) 
893-8300. No one knows who built this 
sophisticated astronomical observatory, 
but it is believed to be 4000 years old. It 
includes an acre of stone chambers on 
the hilltop, surrounded by 20 acres of 
monoliths. Self-guided tour. Check out 
the sunrise and sunset over the standing 
stones on June 21, the summer solstice. 
They're open at 4 a.m. that day, and 
allow camping the night before. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $4. Students and senior 
citizens, $3. Children 6 through 12, 
$1.25. Under 6, free. Last ticket is sold at 
5 p.m. 

Peterborough — The Game 
Preserve, 110 Spring Rd., off Windy 
Row, take Rte. 3 to Rte. 101 west into 
Peterborough, (603) 924-6710. Nation's 
second-largest collection of board and 
card games, featuring 800 games dating 
from 1810 to 1920. Duplicates of some of 
the games are on sale in the antique 
shop. Also, antique puzzies and chil- 
dren's books. Open by chance or by 
appointment. Admission, $2. Children 6 


] 
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through 15, $1. Under 6, free. 
Pinkham Notch — Mt. Washington 
Auto Road, off Rte. 16, (603) 466-3088 
Toll road to the summit of 6288-foot Mt. 
Washington. Also 90-minute guided trips 
in vans. Dress warmly. No mobile 
campers or large trucks permitted. Road 
open seven days from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m 
Van service seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Toll for car or small truck, $9 for 
car and driver, plus $2 for each addi- 
tional adult and $1 for each child 5 
through 12. Van fare, $10. Children, $5 
Under 5, free 

— Wildcat Mountain Gondola Tramway, 
Rte. 16, (603) 466-3326. Enclosed two- 
passenger gondolas travel to 4100-foot 
summit of Wildcat Mountain. Round trip 
takes 25 minutes. Nature trails at base 
and summit. Observation tower at top 
Picnicking. Open seven days from 9 a.m 
to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $4. Children 6 
through 11, $2. Under 6 (with adult), free 
Plymouth — Polar Caves, Rte. 25, 
(603) 536-1888. Self-guided tour of 
glacial caves. Also, New Hampshire 
mineral exhibit, waterfowl exhibit, maple- 
sugar-house museum, nature trail, and 
picnicking. Open seven days from 9 a.m 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $4.40. Children 6 
through 12, $2.50. Under 6, free 
Portsmouth — Governor John 
Langdon House, 143 Pleasant St., (603) 
431-1800. Built in 1784, home of ardent 
patriot John Langdon. Eight furnished 
period rooms, plus gardens. Open Wed 
through Sun. from noon to 5 p.m 
Admission, $2. Children under 13, $1 
Free to members of the SPNEA. 

— Strawbery Banke, Marcy St., across 
from Prescott Park, (603) 436-8010. On 
10 acres, 35 historical houses dating 
from 1695 to 1829. Five are completely 
restored. Others house craftspeople, 
including a boat repairer, woodworker, 
silversmith, artist, leatherworker, and 
potter. Eight houses display exhibits of 
artifacts, tools, photographs, figurines, 
house-building instructions, and histori- 
cal paraphernalia. Special programs by 
and for children Mon. through Thurs. 
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from 1 to 4 p.m.; call for details. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $5. Senior citizens, $4. Chil- 
dren 6 through 15, $2.50. Under 6, free. 
Family maximum, $15. 

— Viking Cruises, Market St., exit 7 off 
1-95, (603) 431-5500. The 130-foot, three- 
deck Viking Sun (capacity, 550) takes a 
narrated two-and-a-half-hour cruise, 
leaving seven days at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m 
Fare, $8. Children 5 through 12, $6 
Under 5, free. The 11 a.m. cruise takes 
100 passengers for a trip to Star Island, 
where they debark for a walking tour of 
the island. Fare, $10. Children, $8. Early 
Bird cruises depart on Mon., Wed., Fri., 
and Sat. at 7:30 a.m. and return at 9:45 
a.m. Fare, $5. Children, $3. There are 
Sundance cruises with live music on 
Thurs., Fri., and Sat. evenings ($6), and 
dinner cruises Mon. through Sat. even- 
ings ($10 to $16.50) — these require 
reservations. Cruises run through Labor 
Day 

Twin Mountain — Mountain Flying, 
Twin Mountain Airport, Airport Rd., off 
Rte. 3, (603) 846-5505. Scenic flights in 
the Mt. Washington area. Minimum of 
two persons per flight. Open seven days 
from 7:30 a.m. to dark. Fare for 15- 
minute, 35-mile trip, $12. Children under 
12, $6. Fare for 25-minute, 60-mile trip, 
$18. Children, $15 

Weirs Beach — Winnipesaukee 
Flagship Corp., (603) 366-5531. Offers 
cruises around Lake Winnipesaukee on 
three excursion boats. The largest, the 
MS Washington, makes a three-and-a- 
quarter-hour round trip. It boards 
passengers seven days at Weirs Beach 
at 9 am. and 12:15 p.m., and at 
Wolfeboro at 11 a.m. The boat also stops 
on certain days at Center Harbor and 
Alton Bay; call for details. A champagne 
brunch is served on both Sun. cruises 
The MS Mount Washington also features 
moonlight cruises, Tues. through Sat 
from July 1 through Labor Day, including 
dinner, music, a band, and a bar. The 
smaller vessels, the Sophie C and the 
Doris E, make one-and-three-quarter- 
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hour lake cruises through Sept. 10 — 
call for schedule. Special “themed 

dinner-dance cruises run July through 
Oct., and cost $15 to $17; call for 
schedule. Reservations are recommend- 
ed on all evening cruises. Fare on the MS 
Mount Washington, $8.50. Children 5 
through 12, $4.25. Moonlight cruise 
tickets range from $10 to $19.50. Fare on 
the other boats, $6. Children, $3. Under 
5, free 

Wolfeboro — Libby Museum, Rte. 109 
(four miles west of town center), (603) 
569-1035 or -6900. Natural history mu- 
seum with mounted birds, fish, and 
animals, plus Indian relics and relics from 
Wentworth Mansion. Also, classes, films, 
art exhibits, and special events. Open 
seven days from 10 am. to 4 p.m 

through Labor Day. Admission unknown 
at press date 

— Wolfeboro Railroad, Railroad Ave., 
downtown Wolfeboro, (603) 569-4884 

Two-hour train ride through the lake 
country in a steam engine. Departs from 
Wolfeboro, Wakefield, and Sanbornville 
stations, connecting with all Lake Win- 
nipesaukee excursion trips. Special 
events scheduled regularly. Open seven 
days from 10 am. to 5:45 p.m. Fare, 
$6.50. Children 5 through 12, $4.50 

Under 5, free. (Fares subject to change.) 
Family rates available 


RHODE ISLAND 
Bristol — Blithewood Gardens and 
Arboretum, Ferry Rd., (401) 253-8714 
Thirty-three acres of landscaped 
grounds and gardens bordering Bristol 
harbor. Late-Victorian mansion. Grounds 
are open Tues. through Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 4.p.m. The mansion is open Tues 
through Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission 
to both, $2.50. Children under 12, $1 
Admission to grounds only, $1.50. Chil- 
dren, 50 cents 
— Haffenreffer Museum of 
Anthropology, off Rte. 136, (401) 
253-8388. Houses the Brown University 
collection of anthropological stuff, in- 

Continued on page 20 
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Speedo suits 
ladies. 


This crisp geometric print smacks of art deco. 
Classic beauty. Clean styling. Great for sun, 
swimming, watersports. Sizes 6-16. 


Speedo suits 
action. 





Rugged athletic fabrics, bright active colors, 
roomy, comfortable shapes, Speedo Sport suits 
your casual active life. Great for any sport. Adult 
sizes. 


SPEEDO 
Speedo suits America. 


* Speedo is a registered trademark of Speedo Knitting Mills, Pty. Lid 





Speedo suits 
Sensations. 


Lean, light, lovely. Speedo’s action swimwear has 
the look of a champion. In the high-cut leg and v- 
neck, Speedo makes you look like a sensation. 
Sizes 6-16. 


Speedo suits 
the beach. 


Or the pool, or wherever the sun shines. Swim, 
ski, play volleyball, this rugged watershort suits 
your active life. Drawstring waist. Liner. 


SPEEDO 
Speedo sults America. 


Speedo is a registered trademark of Speedo Knitting Mills. Pty. Ltd 





Speedo suits 
summer fun. 





This beautifully contoured spliced panel lets you 
enjoy summer fun while you look your best. Two 
new colors for '83. Sizes 6-16. 


Speedo suits 
sports. 





Speedo suits guys who love summer. Boxer and 
surf style trunks go sailing, surfing, skiing and 
board sailing. Lightweight jackets cut the breeze. 
Ready to go where the action is. 


SPEEDO” 
Speedo suits America. 


*Speedo.is a registered trademark of Speedo Knitting Mills: Pty. Lid 


The Ski Market 


DANVERS CAMBRIDGE 


BOSTON BURLINGTON BRAINTREE 
830 Commonwealth Avenue Cross Roads Shopping Center 5 Corners Endicott Plaza Galeria Mall 
(across from B.U.) (128 to Exit 41S) (128 to Exit 24) (128 to Exit 64) (Harvard Square) 
731-6100 272-2222 848-3733 ° 777-3344 576-2520 


MasterCard « Visa « American Express « Diners Club - 
Open Evenings | 
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RICHARD NADER’S 
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WEEKEND! 








Scheduled to appear: 
FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 
JULY | JULY 2 JULY 3 





SSATINS | SSATINS | BELMONTS 
DUPREES | DUPREES 

MARVELETTES! MARVELETTES| > SATINS 
DRIFTERS || DRIFTERS | DEL-VIKINGS 


TICKETS: $12.50 (RESERVED SEATING) 
10.50 (GENERAL ADMISSION) 


TWO SHOWS NIGHTLY 
7 P.M. & 10 P.M. 


SPECIAL HOTEL PACKAGES AVAILABLE 
FOR TICKET & PACKAGE INFO CALL (617) 771-6380 


TICKETS AVAILABLE FROM TICKETRON (617) 720-3400 (starting 6/20) 
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RTE. 132, HYANNIS, MASS. 






COMING JULY I0TH: JOYCE BECKERS’ SOAP OPERA FESTIVAL!! 
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TOURING CONTINUED 
i American indian art and 
artifacts, African tribal art, South 


American exhibits, and displays of 
aboriginal art objects from around the 
world. Special exhibits include ‘‘Design 
Evolution in Guatemala” and ‘A Sense 
of Order: Pueblo Design in Context.” 
Open Tues. through Sun. from 1 to 5 
p.m. through Aug. 30. Open on Sat. and 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. through Nov 
Admission, $1. Children under 13 and 
senior citizens, 50 cents. Also has a gift 
shop 

Charlestown — Fantastic Umbrella 
Factory, Old Post Rd., Ninigret Park exit 
off Rte. 1, (401) 364-6616. No umbrellas 
are made here, but craftspeople and 
shopkeepers are at work in a historic 
farm setting, complete with sheep, 
goats, and chickens in the back yard 
Clothing store and gift shop. The 
Salmagundys Restaurant serves hearty 
chowders and regional fare (reservations 
required for dinner, call (401) 364-7553). 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to6 p.m 
Admission, free. 

East Greenwich — New England 
Wireless & Steam Museum, Frenchtown 
and Tillinghast Rds., (401) 884-1710 
Early radio, telegraph, and telephone 
equipment. Stationary steam, hot-air, 
gas, and oil engines. Reference library 
with many early scientific texts. Open on 
Sun. from 1 to 4.p.m., or by appointment. 
Admission, $2. 

Exeter — Tomaquag Indian Memorial 
Museum, Summit Rd., off Arcadia State 
Park Rd., Arcadia Village, (401) 
539-7213. Indian cultural center, trading 
post, and restaurant. Classes in Indian 
crafts, history, and dancing. Open seven 
days from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, $1 for 
all ages. Group tours by appointment. 
Jamestown — Jamestown Museum, 
Narraganset Ave., (401) 423-0784. Nine- 
teenth-century schoolhouse with per- 
manent exhibit of memorabilia from the 
Jamestown Ferries and annual special 
exhibits. Open Tues. through Sat. from 1 





Great Taste 





WHEN IN BOSTON 
WON'T YOU TRY... A GREAT BIG 
BAILEY’S SUNDAE...? 


DOWNTOWN CROSSING 
26 Temple 
74 Franklin St. 


BACK BAY 
392 Boylston St. (at Arlington) 


QUINCY MARKET 
Faneuil Hall Building 


mente 1 mamas Nerney | 
Harvard Square, i, 
Coolidge Corner 


(Serving Also Delicious Salads And Sandwiches) 
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to 4 p.m. through Sept. 1. Admission, 
free. 

— Watson Farm, North Rd., (617) 
227-3956. A 280-acre working farm, 
where visitors can learn about the history 
of agricultural land use. Farmhouse not 
open for viewing. Open Tues., Thurs., 
and Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission by 
donation. 

— Sydney L. Wright Museum, in the 
Jamestown Philomenian Library, North 
Main Rd., off Rte. 138, (401) 423-0436. 
Arrowheads, baskets, pottery, and other 
indian and Colonial artifacts found 
around Jamestown. Open Mon., Wed., 
and Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Tues. and Thurs. from noon to 5 p.m 
Open in the evening by appointment 
Admission, free. 

Little Compton — _ Wilbor 
Barn and House, West Main Rd., (401) 
635-4559. The barn contains more than 
1000 traditional New England farming 
artifacts, including tools, utensils, and 
vehicles. The house dates from the 
1600s, and contains antiques. Open 
Tues. through Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50. Children, 50 cents 
Hours and prices are subject to change 
Middletown — Prescott Farm, 2009 
West Main Rd., (Rte. 114), (401) 
847-6230. Windmilf that grinds wheat, 
rye, and Indian corn (not in operation 
until Sept.), and 18th- and 19th-century 
buildings that were relocated to this site. 
British commander general Prescott was 
captured here in 1777. Duck pond, herb 
garden, and corn crib. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children under 12, 75 cents. Group rates 
available. 

Newport — Beechwood, 580 Bellevue 
Ave., (401) 846-3772. Take a theatrical 
tour of this opulent Victorian mansion, 
summer home of Caroline Astor, queen 
of American society back when promi- 
nence meant more than transitory celeb- 
rity. Actors and actresses portraying 
Mrs. Astor's servants and high-society 
guests demonstrate how life was during 
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Newport's gilded age. Tours last one 
hour; call for times. Admission, $4.50. 
Children under 12 and senior citizens, 
$2.50. Group rates available. 

— Belcourt Castle, Bellevue Ave., (401) 
846-0669. King Louis Xill-style castle 
built in 1891 exhibits renowned antiques 
collection, architectural models, stained- 
glass windows, armor, rugs, paintings, 
French furniture and silverware, and the 
only golden Coronation Coach in Ameri- 
ca. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $4.50. Senior citizens, 
$3.50. Children 6 through 15, $1.40. 
Under 6, free 

— Hammersmith Farm, Harrison Ave 
(Ocean Drive), (401) 846-7346. Built in 
1889, this 28-room “summer cottage" is 
set atop 50 rolling acres overlooking 
Narraganset Bay. It was President Ken- 
nedy's summer White House. The farm is 
the last working one in the city, and 
dates to 1640. The gardens were 
designed by Frederick Law Olmsted. 
Open seven days frdm 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
through Labor Day. Admission, $4. 
Children 6 through 12, $1.50. Under 6, 
free 

— International Tennis Hall of Fame, 194 
Bellevue Ave., off Rte. 138A, (401) 
846-4567. Tennis museum of memo- 
rabilia, clothing, and equipment goes 
back 101 years. Also grass tennis courts 
for rent. Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. Museum admission, $4. 
Children under 16, $2. Court rental, $20 
per person for one-and-a-half hours. 

— Newport Automobile Museum, 1 
Casino Terrace at Bellevue Ave., (401) 
846-6688. New England's largest collec- 
tion of antique and classic automobiles, 
gas engines, and brasses. On exhibit are 
Hitler's sports car, Jackie Kennedy's first 
car, and President Wilson's car, to name 
a few. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Admission, -$3.50. Students, 
children 6 through 12, and senior 
citizens, $2.75. Under 6, free. 

— Preservation Society of Newport 
County historic homes, 118 Mill St., (401) 


847-6543. The society gives guided 
tours, lasting 45 minutes to an hour, of 
seven astonishingly opulent mansions 
built between 1748 and 1902: Hurfter 
House (54 Washington St.), the Breakers 
(Ochre Point Ave.), Kingscote, Chateau-, 
sur-Mer, Marble House, the Elms, and 
Rosecliff (Bellevue Ave.). Tours seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Additional 
evening tours scheduled July through 
mid-Sept. Admisssion to the Breakers or 
Marble House, $4.50. Admission to the 
other mansions, $3.50. Children 6 
through 11, $1.25. Reduced-rate com- 
bination tickets available, 

— Touro Synagogue, 85 Touro St., (401) 
847-4794. Oldest synagogue in the US, 
dating to 1763. Guided tours. Open 
through Labor Day, Mon. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 
10 a.m. to6 p.m. Summer services on Fri 

at 7:30 p.m., and on Sat. at 9 am. 
Admission, free 

— Viking Tours, 184 Thames St., in 
downtown Newport, (401) 847-6921. 
Two-, three-, and four-hour bus tours of 
town and mansions leave from the tour 
office, hotels, and the Chamber of 
Commerce .(10 America's Cup Ave.). 
Tour departs seven days at 9:30 a.m., 
10:30 a.m., 11:30 a.m., 12:30 p.m., 1:30 
p.m., and 2:30 p.m. Two-hour tours, 
$7.50. Children 4 through 12, $4.50 

Three-hour tour, $10.50 for adults and 
$5.50 for kids. Four-hour tour, $10.50 for 
adults and $7.50 for kids. Under 5, free. 
Boat cruises on Narraganset Bay leave 
from Viking Tours dock, Goat Island 

Cruises depart seven days at 10 a.m., 
11:30 a.m., 1 p.m., 2:30 p.m., 4 p.m., 5:15 
p.m., and 7 p.m. Cruises cost $4. Senior 
citizens, $3.50. Children 4 through 12, 
$2. Under 5, free. All cruises and tours 
run through Labor Day 

North Kingstown — Smith's Castle, 
Post Rd. (Rte. 1), (401) 294-3521. A 30-to- 
forty-minute tour of this 1678 plantation, 

site of Roger Williams Trading Post, 

takes you through the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Open Thurs. through Sat. 





from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 
1 to 5 p.m. Admission, $1.50. Children 
under 13, 50 cents. 

— South County Museum, Quaker Lane, 
(401) 295-0498. Appurtenances of early 
Rhode Island rural life and industry, 
including tools, utensils, vehicles, ap- 
pliances, and mechanical devices. Open 
Wed. through Mon. from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. through Labor Day. Admission, $1. 
Children under 12, 50 cents. Maximum 
for a family, $3 

Pawtucket — Slater Mill Historic Site, 
Roosevelt Ave., (401) 725-8638. includes 
the Old Slater Mill, built in 1793, and the 
Sylvanus Brown House, built in 1758. 
Also, the Wilkinson Mill, birthplace of 
American industry, which dates to 1810 
and houses a mid-19th-century machine 
shop and an eight-ton operating water 
wheel. In addition, there's a completely 
restored 19th-century water-power sys- 
tem. Demonstrations of early textile 


_ machinery and hand spinning and weav- 


ing. Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2.50. Children 6 
through 14, $1. Under 6, free. 
Portsmouth — Green Animals, Cory's 
Lane, off Rte. 114, (401) 847-1000. (See 
listing under ‘‘Topiary.’’) 
Providence — Aldrich House, 110 
Benevolent St., exit 2 off 1-95, (401) 
331-8575. Houses the Museum of Rhode 
Island History, which contains changing 
exhibits. Featured this summer are “Old 
Blue: Staffordshire China from the Claflin 
Collection” and ‘‘Prompt to the Rescue: 
Firefighting in the 19th Century.” Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, 
$1.50. Children under 13 and senior 
citizens, 50 cents. Combination tickets 
for this house and the John Brown House 
(see below) are available. 
— John Brown House, 52 Power St., exit 
2 off I-95, (401) 331-8575. Built in 1786 by 
merchant, slave trader, and privateer 
John Brown. Completely restored with 
Continued on page 22 
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Dickson Bros. Co. 


26 Brattle St + Cambridge. MA - 876-6760 
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SUCCESSOR 
TO AMERICA'S 
OLDEST 
CONTINUOUS 
ANTIQUARIAN 


BOOKSHOP 


PROPRIETORS 
GEORGE AND 
KENNETH GLOSS 


BOOK SHOP 


25 WEST STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02111 


— Mon.-Sat. 9-5:30 — 


(617) 542-0210 


Adjacent to the Boston Common 
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Wed., June 22 Thurs., June 23 
An Evening With from THE VELVET LINDERGROUND 
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Sat., June 25 
Fri., June 24 
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AUD SHIRTS 
KA /ELEK ANNIEGOLDEN 


ANDY WEST mm A Vitae TONES 


& V DISK a r J | —e Sun., July 3 
. LENKY ROY & ZION 


JAZZ BASSIST OF THE YEAR 


— Guitar Magazine ) INITATION 


Thurs., July 7 Fri., July 15 


LONNI ALBERT 


Tues., July 19 Tues., July 26 


MEMPHIS 
WATSON SLIM 


Tues., Aug. 9 


NEW » 
GRASS | 
REVIVAL eA . 


ADVANCE TICKETS AVAILABLE AT TICKETRON, OUT OF TOWN 
CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118, ELSIE’S, STRAWBERRIES, NEWBURY COMICS. 
QUINCY ROCK & ROLL MARKET & JONATHAN SWIFT'S. 








TOURING CONTINUED 
and 





RAYBURN Musical Instrument Co. iboats 


1 to 4 p.m. Admission, $2.50. Children 
under 13 and senior citizens, $1. Under 5 
and members, free. Combination tickets 


Largest selection of new & used instruments. ard member re, Conan tet 
Woodwind ®@ Brass ® String & Percussion WE SELL “ype 


(see above) are available. 
— Providence Athenaeum, 251 Benefit 
St., exit 2 off Rte. 195, (401) 421-6970. 


7” Greek-revival building from 1838 houses 
152,000 books, including manuscripts 
and a 19th-century literature collection. 
Children's library and rare-book room. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Open on Tues to 8 p.m. Closed 
Aug. 1 through 14. Open on Sat. after 


Labor Day. Admission, free. 
— Providence Preservation Society, 24 


TRADE-INS 801-7440. Hourend-e-hall guided tours 


of historic Providence. The society's 

ACCEPTED a was +" gs ond 
housed Providence's first ic 
& EXPERT REPAIRS school. Seltquided tours available. 
ar ae cn” anes Te ei ks House open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
vWC OUY C , MUWVITCIN ps Baad vs a 

7 ° istory"’ tour ves the 
headquarters Mon. through Sat. at 10 


RAYBURN } SJaulelale am., and on Sun. at 2 p.m. The 
a} e i, downtown tour leaves from Three For All, 

: + t. at m. ’ 

263 HUNTINGTON AVE musicians, students, $2.50. Chicren under 12, $1: Maximum 
BOSTON, MA. 02115 anlelsiiomsveralele)icwelale ow A Ey a 


Saunderstown 
1A, (617) 227-3956. A mid-19th-century 


NEXT TO SYMPHONY HALL Wialhislecihtiersmolaelelale homestead, still operated as a working 
farm. The house was built in 1750 and 


617 266 4727 the world since 1939. contains furniture, memorabilia, and 
= paintings from five generations. Open 
Tues., Thurs., and Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children under 13, 50 
cents. Free to members of the SPNEA. 
South — Rhode Island 
State Trout Hatchery, 1106 Post Rd. 
(Rte. 1), Wakefield, (401) 783-5358. 
Hatchery where trout are born and 
raised for distribution in state ponds and 
streams. Tours available if you arrange 
two days in advance. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Admission, free. 
Watch Hill — Flying Horse Carousel, 
on Bay St. Brought to Watch Hill around 
1883, this flying horse carousel is the 
only one of its kind, and in contention for 
the title of oldest carousel in the country. 
Hop onto one of the 20 hand-carved 
horses and try to grab the brass ring as 
you go around. Open through Sept. 12, 
every day from 11 am. to 9 p.m. 
Admission, 25 cents. 
Westerly — Florence Nightingale's 
Cap, Westerly Hospital, Wells St. A cap 
worn by the British nursing pioneer and 
hospital reformer is on display in the 
lobby of the Westerly Hospital. 


VERMONT 
Beliows Falis — Steamtown Foun- 
dation, Rte. 5, exit 6 off 1-91, (802) 
463-3937. Outdoor museum of more 
than 40 steam locomotives and cars, and 
other railroad equipment. Take a 23-mile 
steam-train ride. Gift shop and picnic 
area. Open June 25 through Sept. 5, 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Hours 
change after Sept. 5. Museum ad- 
mission, $2.75. Children under 12, $1.75. 
Train ride, $5.75. Children under 12, $3. 
Combination admission and train ride, 
$6.95. Children under 12, $3.95. 
Bennington — Bennington Battle 
Monument, Monument Circle, off Rte. 9, 
(802) 447-0550. Biue dolomite monolith, 
306 feet high, commemorates the 
American victory at the Battle of Ben- 
nington, in 1877. Elevator goes to 200- 
foot-high observation level. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 50 
cents. Children 6 through 12, 25 cents 
Under 6, free. 
— Bennington Museum, West Main St., 
off Rte. 9, (802) 447-1571. American 
glass, Bennington Pottery, Grandma 
Moses School house and paintings. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, free. 
Brattleboro — Brattleboro Museum 
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Newtonville Camera & Video 


We have always quoted price & availability over the phone goad Satie, ashy Laue 


Framingham Newton = Chron andor 5 
620-0150 965-1240 Cost Wunwardten — Sate’ My 


250 Worcester Rd. 249 Walnut St. (902) 273-2282. Historical items from 
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ommunications 

It's Like No Other Store In The World 
Cards © Stationery © Gifts ° Candy 

Jewelry © Original Designer Clothing © Neon Sculpture 


40 Charles Street, Boston 


HELEN’S 
LEATHER SHOP 


91 Charles Street, 
Boston742-2077 


ALL EUROPEAN NATURAL FIBER YARN 
KNITTING INSTRUCTIONS 
70 Charles St. 


All We Overlook is the Public Garden. 


Enjoy the elegance of turn of the century living in this grand old 
Beacon Street mansion overlooking the Public Garden. 

Serving Luncheon daily, 
Dinner nightly, and Brunch 
weekends. 


227-8177 









84 Beacon Street, Boston 


on 
Beacon Hill Telephone 227-9600 
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The ice cream dedicated to perfection! 
Boston’s first. H@ieaagen-Dazs Dipping Shop. 


Corner of Charles & Mt. Vernon Sts. 


“129%... 


We lease all foreign 
and domestic cars. 






Beacon Hill 





144 Charles St., 720-1433 


PAN-ANDES 


clothing for men and women 


Sy 


women’s lingerie 
99 charles street, boston, massachusetts 02114 - 
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31 Charles St., Beacon Hill 523-9868 


le Bon Ton itd. 


It starts with an innovative approach towards your 

total image. With special emphasis on your hair...your 

skin...your nails. The very latest European and 

American techniques are combined to create a unique 
look all your own. 

Located in the 1844 

Beacon Hill Townhouse 

at 81a West Cedar St. 


720-1268 





Fruit Smoothies Salads * Cold Soups 
¢ Sandwiches ¢ Low-Cal Cold Desserts 
at Boston’s only vegetarian café 
Soul-Joy in Body-Fort NATURAL FOODS 
84 Charles St., 523-0218 


OPEN Weekdays 7:30 a.m.-6:30 p.m. 
Sat., 10 a.m.-6:30 p.m. Sun., 12 p.m.-6 p.m. 





CUSTOM PICTURE 
FRAMING 


* Graphics * Ready Made Frames 
* Mirrors * Original Art * Posters 
47 Charles naa Boston 
5 1 





Where craftsmanship is never discounted 
— only our prices. 





Featuring basic & high fashion 

bike leathers by Vanson™ Chippewa 
Riding Boots, Steel toe 

Engineer Boots, etc. ... 


110 Charles Street 


Semi-Fredi e Sorbetti 


_—— =| EXPERIENCE THE TASTES OF ITALY: 


Open 7 days 
Sun—Thurs.: 
8 AM-I1 PM 
Fri. & Sat.: 

8 AM-12 PM 
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Music 





Records 


91 Charles St. Boston 
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Cassettes 


523-4205 
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3 ther's attic with try-on 
clothes, art exhibits, nature trail, special 
exhibits on health and weaving, and a 
computer with four terminals and a 
hands-on explanation of computers and 
how they work. Park with picnic facilities. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 4:30 
p.m. from July 4 through Aug. 31. 
Thereafter, open Tues. through Fri. from 
1 to 4:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $1. Children 
under 2, free. Maximum. for family, $5. 
Grafton — Grafton Village Cheese Co., 
Townsend Rd, off Rte. 35, (802) 
843-2221. Through a large viewing win- 
dow, watch cheese being made. Pic- 
tures and descriptions on wall. Free 
samples. Open for cheese-making, Mon. 
through Thurs. from 8:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Cheese shop open Mon. through Sat. 
from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, free. 
Graniteville — Rock of Ages Quarry, 
exit 6 from I-89, (802) 476-3115. Narrated, 
25-minute train tour in open cars of 
working quarries. Also self-guided walk- 
ing tours. Observation deck, granite 
exhibit, free specimens, free postcard. 
Trains run Mon. through Fri. from 9:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Walking tours seven 
days from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
free. Train fare, $1.50. Children under 14, 
25 cents. 

Jay — Jay Peak Tramway, Rte. 242, 
(802) 988-2611. Ride to 4000-foot peak in 
60-passenger aerial tramway, six 
minutes each way. Hike the Long Trail at 
the summit. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. through Labor Day. 
Admission, $5. Children under 13, $2.50. 
Maximum for family, $12. 

Killington — Killington Tramway, Rte. 
4, (802) 422-3333. Called the longest ski 
lift in North America. Half-hour journey to 
4241-foot summit of Mt. Killington in 
enclosed four-passenger gondola. Also, 
a two-passenger chairlift ride to summit 
Observation decks, restaurant, nature 
trails at peak. Gondola open July 2 
through Sept. 5, on Sat. and Sun. from 
10 a.m. to 4.p.m. Admission, $8. Children 
6 through 12, $3.50. Hours will be 
expanded starting Sept. 24 for foliage 
season 

Ludiow — Black River Academy Mu- 
seum, High St., (802) 228-5050. Former 
President Calvin Coolidge was an 1890 
graduate of the academy. Agricultural 
and historical relics. 1900-vintage 
schoolroom, ethnic rooms, illustrates life 
in a rural community around the turn of 
the century. Open Thurs. through Sun 
from 1 to 5 p.m. until Labor Day 
Donations accepted 

Manchester — Museum of American 
Fly Fishing, Rte. 7, (802) 362-3300 
Famous fishing rods on exhibit, plus 
Bing Crosby's fishing tackle. Antique 
fishing equipment. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, free 
— Southern Vermont Art Center, Man- 
chester West Rd., (802) 362-1405. Paint- 
ings, sculpture, prints, and photography 
on exhibit. Features a music festival, 
concerts, and films during July and Aug. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Contribution, $2. Students, 50 cents. 
Children under 13, free. Free on Tues. 
Midd — University of Vermont 
Morgan Horse Farm, Morgan Horse 
Farm Rd., off Rte. 23, (802) 388-2011 
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Guided half-hour tour of farm and 
stables with 75 Morgan horses. Victorian 
barn and picnic area. Twenty-minute 
slide show. Visitors welcome to stay and 
wander after the tour. Open sevan days 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tours leave every 
hour on the hour except at noon, from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Slide show every hour on 
the half-hour from 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Children 12 through 18, 
75 cents. Under 12, free. 

—Vermont State Craft Center at Frog 
Hollow, Frog Hollow Rd., (802) 388-3177. 
Building is a former mill on scenic Otter 
Creek. Center displays works for sale by 
more than 250 Vermont craftspeople. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 9:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 

Montpelier — The Vermont Museum, 
Pavilion Building, 109 State St., (802) 
828-2291. Traces Vermont's history from 
early Indian communities to the present. 
Exhibits of Indian stone artifacts and 
railroad items. Early printing press, 
glassware collection, chronicle of Civil 
War Soldier's life. Special music events. 
Gift shop with Vermont crafts and books. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 

Mount Holly — Crowley Cheese Co., 
Crowley-Healdville Rd., off Rte. 103, 
Healdville, (802) 259-2340. Tour of 
cheese factory, with samples. The most 
interesting steps of the process — 
separating the curd and whey, and 
hand-kneading — occur Mon. through 
Fri. from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 4.p.m., and on 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. The Crowley 
shop on Rte. 103, which sells craftwork, 
gifts, maple syrup, and cheese, is open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, 
free. 

North Bennington Park- 
McCullough House, Park and West Sts., 
(802) 442-2747. Victorian mansion, built 
in 1845, with historic exhibits, concerts, 
outdoor events, and guided tours. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $2.75. Senior citizens, $2.25. 
Children 12 through 18, $1.50. Ages 6 
through 12, $1. Under 6, free 

Peru — Bromley Alpine Slide, Rte. 11, 
(802) 824-5522. The original American 
alpine slide. Chairlift takes You halfway 
up Bromley; from there, three tracks 
make the 4600-foot descent. Through 
Juné 24, open Mon. through Fi. from 9:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Open on Sat. and Sun 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. From June 25 
through Sept. 5, open seven days from 
9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Hours change after 
Sept. 6. Admission, $3.75. Children ages 
7 through 12, $3. Unlimited-sliding ticket 
available for $9 Mon. through Fri. from 
9:30 am. to noon. Multi-ride books at 
discount 

Pittsford New England Maple 
Museum, Rte. 7, (802) 483-9444, II- 
lustrates history of maple sugaring from 
Indian days to present, with antique 
sugaring equipment, slide show, and 
syrup-tasting table. Open seven days 
from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Admission, 
$1. Senior citizens, 75 cents. Children 6 
through 12, 50 cents. Children under 6, 
free. 

Plymouth — Calvin Coolidge Memorial 
Center, Rte. 100A, off Rte. 4, (802) 
672-3773. The president's birthplace 
and memorial museum, farmers’ mu- 
seum, and restored homestead, plus 
cheese-factory tours. Coffee shop and a 
country store open in July. Open seven 
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\, COME IN TO WHEEL WORKS 
© we KNOW BICYCLES 
WHAT'S MORE, WE UNDERSTAND 


CYCLING IS ENEN MORE FUN WHEN 
YOU HANE THE RIGHT BICYCLE. 


days from 9:30 am. to 5:30 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children under 14, free. 
Proctor — Vermont Marble Co. Exhibit 
and Gift Shop, 61 Main St. (Rte. 3), (802) 
459-3311. Sculptor-in-residence, dis- 
play of marble samples from around the 
world, movies, slide show, and balcony 
overlooking the cutting and polishing of 
marble blocks. In the Gallery of Presi- 
dents, a marble bas-relief of all past 
American presidents. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children, 50 cents. Group rates upon 
request. 
— Wilson Castle, West Proctor Rd., off 
Rte. 4, (802) 773-3284. Nineteenth- 
century mansion built in 1867 and 
purchased in 1939 by the Wilson family. 
Fifty-minute guided tours through 15 of 
its 32 rooms feature history of castle and 
descriptions of furniture and art col- 
lected by Colonel Wilson. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. In mid-July, 
open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, 
$3. Senior citizens, $2.25. Students, $1. 
Children under 12, free. 
Saint Johnsbury — Fairbanks Mu- 
seum and Planetarium, Main St., exit 20 
or 21 off I-91, (802) 748-2372. The only 
museum that focuses specifically on 
livelihood and natural and human en- 
vironments in Vermont. Natural science, 
anthropology, art, and push-button 
exhibits. Vermont weather-bureau ex- 
hibit. Live mammals and birds. “Strong 
and Spirited Women of the Northeast 
Kingdom" exhibit depicting history of 
Vermont women. Open during June, 
Mon. through Sat., from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Open 
during July and Aug., Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 
to 5 p.m. Planetarium shows seven days 
at 2:30 p.m. and most evenings at 8 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Students and senior 
citizens, $1.50. Children 5 through 17, 
$1. Maximum for family, $5. Admission to 
planetarium, an additional $1 
— Maple Grove Museum, 167 Portland 
St., off Rte. 18, (802) 748-5141. 
Sugarhouse museum offers 10-minute 
_— tours of maple-candy factory. 
amples. Fifteen-minute movie. Factory 
tours Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Museum and gift shop open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, 
50 cents. Children under 12, free. 
Shaftsbury — Peter Matteson Tavern, 
East Rd., (802) 442-5225. Restored 18th- 
century public-house museum with 
period and country furniture, antique 
tools, and farm animals. Open Fri., Sat., 
Sun., and holidays from noon to 4 p.m 
Open Mon. through Thurs. by appoint- 
ment. Admission, $2.50. Senior citizens 
and college students, $2. Children 12 
through 17, $1.20. Under 12, free 
Shelburne — Shelburne Farms, (802) 
985-3222. A nineteenth-century 
agricultural estate/working farm. Na- 
tional historic site, bakery, and 
cheesemaking. Two-hour tours of estate 
given Mon. through Sat. at 10 a.m. 
Special events, including concerts, 
guest weekends, and formal dinners, by 
reservation only. Also, a harvest festival 
on Sept. 24. Admission, $4. Children, $2. 
Member of organized group (historical 
society, college class, etc.), $2.50 
— Shelburne Museum, Rte. 7, (802) 
985-3344, Americana including folk, de- 
corative, and textile arts, maritime 
artifacts and tools. Four restored houses 
among a total of 35 buildings on 45 
landscaped acres. A 220-foot sidewheel 
steamer, the Ticonderoga. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
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* CUSTOM FRAMES 
AND BICYCLES BY 
PETER MOONEY 
+ BMX BICYCLES BY 
DIAMOND BACK 
REDLINE AND MONGOOSE 
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2044 MASSACHUSETTS AVE.. CAMBRIDGE. 876-8200 
MON. TUE. WED. SAT. 9AM-GPM. THU. FRI. 9AM-8PM 

480 TRAPELO RD. BELMONT. 489-3577 

MON. TUE. WED SAT. 9AM-6PM THU. FRI. 9AM-8PM 

889 MAIN STREET. WINCHESTER. 729-0425 

TUE. WED. SAT. AM-OPM. THU. FRI. 9AM-8PM. CLOSED MON 


$7.75. Children 6 through 17, $3.50. 
Under 6, free. 

Stowe — Bloody Brook Schoolhouse, 
School St., adjacent to the new library, 
(802) 253-7227. Restored early-nine- 
teenth-century one-room schoolhouse. 
Open seven days from 2 to 4 p.m. 
Admission, free. 

—Mt. Mansfield.Gondola, Alpine Slide, 
and Auto Road, off Rte. 108, (802) 
253-7311. Four-passenger enclosed 
gondola takes 12 to 15 minutes to climb 
4400-foot summit of Mt. Mansfield. Plus 
an alpine slide. Four-and-a-half-mile toll 
road, with hiking trails and picnicking at 
top. All open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., weather permitting. Gondola, $5. 
Children 12 and under, $2.50. Alpine 
slide, $3.25. Children 12 and under, 
* Toll road, $6 per car. Motorcycle, 
— Notch Fine Arts Co-op., Rte. 108, 


. (802) 253-9500. Paintings, drawings, 


sculpture, prints, and photography by 
Vermont artists. Open on Mon., and 
Wed. through Fri., from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Open on Sat. and Sun. from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Admission, free. 
Wilmington — Grove Honey 
Museum, Rte. 100N, (802) 748-5141. Live 
working-bee display. See maple sugar 
and confections produced. Guided tours 
of honey making, plus films and a gift 
shop. Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, free. 

+ American Precision Mu- 


and sailboats are available. Group ren- 
tals are also possible. They deliver and 
pick up canoes within a 100-mile radius 
for $18 to $25 per canoe, depending on 
how far away you go. 
Charies River Canoe Service, 
2401 Commonwealth Ave., Newton, 
965-5110. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to dusk, and on Sat., Sun., and 
holidays from 9 a.m. to dusk. Weekday 
rates are $4 per hour, with a $16 day-rate 
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seum, 196 Main St., exit 8 or 9 off-1-91, p 
(802) 674-5781. Exhibit of metal-working, W 
wood-working, and hand tools and many + 
products from the 1800s, when Windsor O 


was a leading town in the machine-tool 
industry. Sewing machine, typewriters, 
firearms. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Open on Sat., Sun., and 
holidays from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Ad- 
mission, $2. Children 6 through 12, 75 
ae Under 6, free. Maximum for family, 
—Constitution House, Main St., (802) 
674-6628. Former tavern where Republic 
of Vermont was founded in July 1777 
Historic documents relating to Ver- 
mont's founding. Memorabilia of early 
New England. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, free. 


Deep waters still run 


WATER STUFF 


LL TT AT 
Aquatic attractions and distractions, 
plus the means of navigating over, 
under, and through the waves 


CANOES 


Canoe? Canoe? Well, | can, can't you? 
Assuming that you can too, then you'll 
find traveling by paddle fun, healthy 
(unless you happen to fall overboard), 
and energy intensive — especially the 
part where you have to carry the canoe 
to and from the water 

The canoe-rental places listed below 
that aren't situated right on the water 
often rent roof carriers for your car. Call 
for details. Most canoe renters require 
some deposit, especially if you load the 
canoe up and take it away. 


Carroll’s Bait and Sporting 
Goods, Rte. 1A, Norfolk (one mile south 
of Walpole Prison), 384-8322. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on 
Sat. and Sun. from 6:30 a.m. to 8 p.m 
There are 60 canoes, and each rents for 
for $15 per day. Paddle boats, rowboats, 


VISIT We offer solutions, 


140 Boylston St., 
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maximum. Weekend rates are $5 for the 
first hour and $4 for each additional hour, 
with an $18 day-rate maximum. All-day 
flotilla trips are available for beginners 
and intermediates down the Assabet, 
Nashua, Charles, Concord, and North 
Rivers — rates are $17.50 per person, 
which includes canoe, transportation of 
canoe, and guide. If you have your own 
canoe, trip rates are $9 per person; they 
will help with transportation. They also 
sponsor overnight trips. All-day and 
-Overnight trips require reservations. In- 
structions and take-away rentals avail- 
able 
Foote Brothers, 356 Topsfield Rd., 
Ipswich, 356-9771. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Rates are $5 for the 
first hour, $3 for each additional hour. All- 
day rates on weekdays are $10, and on 
weekends, $12. Three-week advance 
reservations are suggested for weekend 
outings. Four- to eight-hour trips (17 to 
35 miles) are offered at from $15 to $20. 
Group rates available. Take-away rentals 
are $25 for the first day, $10 each day 
after (with a $200 deposit). Instructions 
available 
South Bridge Boat House, Rie. 62 
(Main St.), Concord, 369-9438. Take the 
Boston-Maine Railroad to the Concord 
stop. It’s a five-minute walk from the 
stop. Open Mon. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 
9 a.m. to dusk. Direct access to 18 miles 
of the Concord River, leading under the 
Old North Bridge, where embattled 
farmers once stood, and within easy 
paddling distance of the Sudbury and 
Assabet rivers. Weekday rental rates are 
$4.25 per hour and $16.50 per day 
(student rates are $3 per hour, $13.50 
per day). Weekend rates are $5.25 per 
hour and $23.50 per day. Group rates 
Continued on page 26 
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JOIN THE #1 
COMPANY!!! 
WORD PROCESSORS 
SECRETARIES 


TYPISTS 
CLERK TYPISTS 


TAC/TEMPS is earning a 

nationwide reputation for being a 
professional personalized service 
The one service you can rely on!! 


TAC/TEMPS specializes in the 
selection and placement of 
temporary personnel in these 
areas 

Positions available for both long- 
and short-term temporary 
assignments 

TAC/TEMPS offers TOP salaries, 
extra day's pay, vacation pay, 
referral bonuses, and insurance 
benefits 


Call the office nearest you today 


Harvard | | 
Bartending | 
School. 


‘‘The Harvard of | 
bartending schools.’’ | 


More than 25,000 happy 
diplomates throughout 
the drinking world. 





Be a Harvard graduate | 

in just 3 nights — | 
for $35. 

($30 with: Harvard ID.) 





354-5202 
1384 MASS. AVE., 
HARVARD SOQ., 
CAMB.MA 02138 


423-3000 
| 41 WINTER ST., 4th FL. 
BOSTON, MA 02108 


For information call 
weekday afternoons: 


| | CRMC! TAC/ 
495-3032 || | co 'EME® 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


Harvard Student Agencies 
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This Summer... 
Help Build The 


“Spirit” 


ATTENTION! 


Students, teachers, 
professionals. One of the 
world’s oldest, most pres- 
tigious companies is ex- 
panding to meet today’s 
demand for 


QUALITY 
EDUCATION 


SPIRITS 


of MASSACHUSETTS 


We sell mainly by ap- 
pointment in a dignified 
professional manner. 
Complete training of- 
fered. Earn $200 (gross) 
per order. 3 orders per 
week earns $600. Eve- 
ning and weekend hours 
yg er Pe Fe available. For interview 


The N England H P 
ack) , call Mr. Sims at: 


mss 237-7095 


Play a part in the Massachu- 
setts’ future goodwill am- 
bassador. The New England 
Historic Seaport, Inc. needs 
volunteers to assist in the fund- 
raising and construction of the 
sailing school ship 


SPIRIT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Massachusetts 02129 
(617) 242-1414 


CHRISTMAS 
CASH 


We have several imediate openings on our 3 
money-making shifts. 8:30-1:00, 1:00-5:00 or 
5:00-9:00. Work from our air-conditioned Beacon 
Hill office selling a variety of popular Time Life 
Book Series over the phone to upscale customers 
throughout New England. We pay a base wage + 
COMM. + BONUS. with our paid training and your 
aggressive attitude you can make up to $10.00 
an hour or fore. If you have an excellent speaking 
voice and a need to make top dollar for your time, 

call for a screening interview now. 


723-2470 
720-0328 


DRESS CODE 





LET US SEARCH For You 
... Throughout New England 


390 MAIN STREET, SUITE 620 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01608 
TEL. (617) 754-8499 


SCI matches people 
and positions in a 
discreet and 
professional manner. 
Our staff offers 50 
years of placement 
experience in New 
England. Call or write 
for more information. 


* DATA 
PROCESSING 

¢ ENGINEERING 

* MANUFACTURING 

¢ TECHNICAL/ 
ELECTRONICS 

¢ ADMINISTRATION 

¢ ACCOUNTING/ 
FINANCING 


Paul Barrett, Ph.D — Sal Ciccone, CPC 
Robert DiCicco, CPC — Robert Donovan 
Delores George, CPC — David Meyer, CPC 
John Songdahli, Ph.D — John Winslow 


We subscribe to the NAPC code of ethical standards. 


THE BEST NAME IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE PLACEMENT 
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IS IN LEXINGTON 


That's right. Robert Kleven Administrative my se Division is now located in Lexington 
— on 33 Bedford Street in the Liberties Office Park. We're in a better position than ever 
to give you the kind of services you deserve. 


For almost 10 years, we've specialized in administrative placement. We boast a most 
knowledgeable staff of experts, who have the experience and contacts to guide you into 
the proper position: Lome Executive Secretary, Administrative Resistant, Ac- 
counting Assistant, Office Managers, and Computer Operator. 


If you need help finding a new position, look to Robert Kleven Administrative Support 
Division. And find your place with help from the best. 


Call Lauri Ceisler at 863-8920 


rc Robert Kleven and Co. Inc. 


Administrative Support Division 
The Liberties, Suite 16 

33 Bedford Street 

Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 


Member: 

National Association Personnel Consultant 
Representing Equal Opp. Employers M/F 
Client Companies Assume All Fees 
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INTERFACE 


Summer Institute 


June 25 - August 7 


. The Institute is a gathering of highly respected teachers 
who will provide professional trainings in the fields of 
holistic counseling, health, education and the arts. 


Program highlights include: 


The Psychodynamics of 
Transformation 

July 24 - 29 

with Thomas Yeomans, Ph.D. 


Group Facilitation 
July 5 - 12 


Imagery & Visualization 
July 16 - 24 
with Paula Klimek, M.A. T. 


Movement as a Tool for 
Transformation 

July 5-15 

with Kate Austin, M. Ed. 


Psychospiritual Aspects of 
Healing 

July 13 - 17 

with Rick Ingrasci, M.D., M.P.H. 


Transpersonal Psychology 

July 30 - August 1 

with Frances Vaughan, Ph.D. 

Heart Energy in Psychotherapy 
July 30 - August 2 

with Cynthia Finn, M.A., L.C.S. W. 
Yoga Therapy Intensive 

August 4 - 7 

with Don Stapleton, Ph. D. 


For complete program and registration, contact: INTERFACE 


INTERFACE 

Box 299 

230 Central St. 
Newton, MA 02166 
(617) 964-0500 


Name 
Address 


City State__ Zip 


SUMMER 


COURSES 


GMAT 
LSAT 


Ci ai= 


SAT: MCAT 


FREE introductory classes 


classes limited to 15 
10 hrs. FREE labs 


call (617) 266-5082 








test prep services 
665 boylston st. 
boston, mass. 02116 












WATER CONTINUED 

(five or more canoes) on weekdays are 
$2.75 per hour, $13.50 per day, and on 
Sat. only group rates are $4.65 per hour, 
$21 per day. Picnic areas, instructions, 
and take-away rentals available. 
Wilderness House, 1048 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, 277-5858. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m., on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open 
on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. The rental 
department is open a half-hour later and 
closes a half-hour earlier. Flat-water 
rental rates are $20 per day or $35 for the 
weekend (defined as Fri. through Mon., 
or Sat. through Tues.). A $200 deposit is 
required for flat-water rentals. White- 
water rentals are available for $55 per 
weekend, with a $400 deposit. Fiat- 
water kayaks are available for $35 per 
weekend with a $200 deposit. Map kits 
are available for trips. Tent, sleeping 
bag, and backpack rentals are also 
available. 


CHARTER BOATS 
AC Cruise Line, Pier 1 at Northern 
Ave. Bridge, Boston, 426-8419. A 200- 
passenger double-decker is available for 
day-and-night charter. Prices quoted on 
request. 
Bay State-Provincetown 
Cruises, 20 Long Wharf (near the 
Aquarium) or Commonwealth Pier at 
Northern Ave., Boston, 723-7800. Eight 
vessels (sail and motor) capable of 
holding from 36 to 1100 passengers are 
available. Call for prices. 
Boston Harbor 1 Long 
Wharf, Boston, 227-4320. Two 65-foot 
motor vessels carrying between 150 and 
200 passengers apiece with prices 
ranging from $175 to $250 per hour. One 
400-passenger boat with a price range 
from $200 to $400 per hour. Call for 
specifics. 
Captain Bill and Son’s, 75 Essex 
Ave., Yankee Fleet Sport Fishing Dock at 
Cape Ann Marina, Gloucester, 283-6995. 
Charters available for eight to nine hour 
trips that on weekdays cost $500 per 
day or $22 per person (whichever is 
greater), and on weekends and holidays 
cost $700 per day or $24 per person. 
Rod and reel included on fishing trips. A 
nighttime biue-fishing charter leaves at 
7:30 p.m., returns at 2 a.m., and costs 
$700 for the trip or $20 per person. 
Evening cruises around the cape are 
available for $100 per hour. Charters for 
harbor cruises are available at varying 
prices. 
Casco Bay Cruise Co., Gray Lines, 
Custom House Wharf, Portland, Maine, 
(207) 774-7871. Four boats holding up to 
300 passengers. Call for prices. 
Hy-Line Cruises, Ocean Street Dock, 
Hyannis, 775-7185. Vessels capable of 
holding from 50 to 250 people available 
for fishing, sightseeing, and cruising to 
Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket. Cater- 
ing available. Call for specifics 
Mass Bay Lines, 344 Atlantic Ave. 
(south side of Harbor Towers), 749-4500. 
Four vessels that hold from 100 to 450 
passengers. Call for price information. 
Quincy Bay Flounder Fleet, 57 
Taylor St., Dorchester (off Neponset 
Circle), 773-9020. Three boats — 32- 
passenger for $475, 38-passenger for 
$550, and 47-passenger for $675 for a 
seven-hour day. 
Seven Seas Whale Watch, Seven 
Seas Wharf, off Rogers St., Gloucester, 
283-1776. The Privateer, a 90-foot steel- 
hull boat, which carries from 127 to 149 
people, is available. Call for prices. 
Yankee Fishing Fleet, Cape Ann 
Marina, 75 Essex Ave. (Rte. 133), off Rte. 
128 (exit 14), Gloucester, 283-0313. Five 
boats (35-foot to 100-foot) that hold from 
6 to 75 people. Call for prices 


EXCURSIONS 

AC Cruise Line, Pier 1 at Northern 
Ave. Bridge, Boston, 426-8419. Cruises 
to Rocky Neck Art Colony in Gloucester 
cast off from Tues. through Fri., and on 
Sun. at 9:30 a.m. and return at 5:15 p.m. 
Round-trip price for adults is $15. 
Atlantic Canada and Marine Fer- 
ry System, at the CN Marine station in 
the National Ferry Terminal, Rte. 3, just 
before Bar Harbor, Maine, (207) 
288-3395 or toll free (800) 341-7981. The 
six-hour ferry service from Bar Harbor to 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, sets out seven 
days at 8:30 a.m. from Bar Harbor and at 
5 p.m. from Yarmouth. It offers two bars, 
a dining room, a duty-free shop, a 
casino, bingo, and movies. The fares are 
$22 for adults, $11 for children 5 to 12, 
and free for children under 5. Auto- 
mobiles cost at least $52.50. Berths cost 
$15 per night, and cabins run $30 per 
night. Reservations are strongly sug- 
— (a waiting list often develops). 

ay State-Provincetown 

Long Wharf (near the 

Aquarium) or Commonwealth Pier at 
Northern Ave., Boston, 723-7800. The 
ticket office is the little red out-building 
halfway down the wharf. Set sail 
(metaphorically speaking) for 
Provincetown and save the gas it takes 
to drive around the elbow of the Cape. 
Regular daily trips in June 19 from 
Commonwealth Pier. Steamships leave 
seven days at 9:30 a.m. and arrive at 
12:30 p.m. (A shuttle from Long Wharf to 
Commonwealth Pier departs at 9 a.m. 
and costs $1.) Coming back, ships 
depart McMillan Wharf in P-town at 3:30 
p.m. and arrive in Boston at 6:30 p.m. 
Round-trip, same-day fares are $18 for 
adults, $13 for children under 12, and $3 
for bicycles eachway. One-way fares are 
$12 for adults. 
— The Boston Outer Harbor-Georges 
Island cruise departs from Long Wharf 
Mon. through Fri. at 10 a.m., 1 p.m., and 
3 p.m., and on Sat.-and Sun. at 10 a.m., 
noon, 2 p.m., and 4:30 p.m. These 
narrated excursions last 90 minutes and 


offer the option of stopping over for a 
visit to Georges Island. The trip costs $3 
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ing seven days at 11 a.m., 1 p.m., and3 
p.m. Sunset cocktail cruises nightly at 7 
p.m. feature drinks and narration. The 
45-minute Constitution Cruise, which is 


Georges Island has returned and sets 
out seven days at 10 a.m., noon, 2 p.m., 
and 4 p.m. Fares are $4 for adults, $3 for 
senior citizens, and $2 for kids under 12. 
Cod Canal Onset 
Bay Town Pier, Onset, 295-3883. Two- 
and three-hour cruises are offered seven 
days through Oct. 10 along the canal 
and under the many bridges. The three- 
hour cruise sets out at 10:15 a.m. and 
costs $6.50 for adults, $5.75 for senior 
citizens, $3.50 for children 6 to 12, and is 
free for those under 6. The two-hour trips 
leave at 1:30, 3:45, and 7 p.m. and cost 
$4.50 for adults, $2.50 for children 6 to 
12, and free for those under 6. Senior 
citizen days on Mon. and Fri. mean a 50 
cent reduction. 
Casco Bay Cruise Co., Gray Lines, 
Custom House Wharf, Portland, Maine, 
(207) 774-7871. A series of cruises 
through Casco Bay that last from 
between one hour and a full day, with 24 
sailings offered per day to six islands. 
Prices range from $3.15 to $9.75. 
Children generally pay half fare. 
— The Bailey Island tour leaves seven 
days at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. You can take 
the morning boat, stay on the island for 
lunch, and return on the afternoon boat, 
or just touch land and return directly. 
The narrated four-hour cruise costs 
$9.75 for adults and $6.25 for kids. 
— The three-hour island cruise costs 
$7.85 for adults and $5.25 for kids. 
— The two-hour Inner Bay cruise sets 
out at 9 a.m., noon, and 3 p.m., and costs 
$6.50 for adults and $4.35 for children. 
-obster bakes on Peaks Island are 
available for groups. 
Gloucester 


Cruises, 
12 Clarendon, exit 14 from Rte. 128, 
Gloucester, 283-5110. Narrated tours of 
Gloucester Harbor on the Dixie Belle. 
Cruises leave hourly between 11 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. from Rose's Wharf, 415 Main 
St., Gloucester. Fare is $3. Children 
under 12, $2. No reservations. 
Hy-Line Cruises, Ocean Street Dock, 
Hyannis, 775-7185. Fourteen trips daily 
to Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket. 
Boats leave from 8:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., 
with the last one returning at 10:25 p.m. 
The trip to Nantucket takes two hours; 
the one to Martha's Vineyard takes an 
hour and 45 minutes. No reservations 
taken, and no fuel-burning vehicles 
allowed (bicycles are the, most 
sophisticated machines allowed on 
board). Round-trip, same-day excursions 
offer four hours on either island. For 
Nantucket it costs $16 for adults, $8 for 
children 2 to 15, and free for children 
under 2. For Martha's Vineyard it costs 
$15 for adults, $7.50 for children. One- 
way fares for Nantucket are $8 for adults, 
$4 for children. And for Martha's 
Vineyard they are $7.50 for adults, $3.75 
for children. Bicycles are $4 one way. Alll 
round-trip, same-day seats are guaran- 
teed for return phe. 

— Hyannis Port harbor cruises leave 
every half-hour from 9 a.m. to 7:15 p.m., 
and offer a commentary on the surround- 
ings. Fares are $4 for adults, $1 for 
children 12 and under. The sailings turn 
into a cocktail cruise at 6:30 and 7:15 
p.m. No reservations needed. 

— The Show Boat sets out each Tues. 
through Thurs. evening from 8 to 10:30 
p.m. and costs $7.50 per person. Full 
snack bar and cocktails, so you must be 
at least 20 years old for this cruise. Tues. 
night has country music, Wed. has 
swing, and Thurs. has jazz. Call for 
specifics and reservations. 

— Deep-sea fishing cruises on Nan- 
tucket Sound depart in the mornings at 
7:30, 8, and 8:30 am., and in the 
afternoons at 12:30, 1, and 1:30. p.m. 
Fares are $12 for adults, $8 for children 
12 and under with an adult. Bait is 


furnished. Rods and reels are rented for 


island A 
Falmouth Hts. Rd., off Main St. and Rte. 
28, Falmouth, 548-4800. Eight de- 
partures daily for Martha's Vineyard, the 
first at 8 a.m. and the last at 6 p.m. 
Round-trip fares are $7.50 for adults, $4 





for children 6 to 13, and free for those 
five and under. One-way fares are $4 for 
adults, $2 for children: Bicycles are $4 
round-trip, $2.50 one-way. 

— Moonlight cruises for music lovers set 
out through five harbors Wed. at 8:15 
p.m., last three hours, and cost $12 per 
couple. Since cocktails are served, the 
minimum age allowed is 20. Reserva- 
tions needed 


— The Cape Cod Canal cruise leaves on 
Tues. and Thurs. at 8:15 p.m., lasts four 
hours, and costs $15 per couple. 
Cocktails 4 mee ame S Minimum age 
requirement. Reservations necessary. 
Mass Bay Lines, ‘3a Atlantic Ave. 
(south side of Harbor Towers), 542-8000 
and 749-4500. Cruises to Georges Island 
depart seven days at 10 am., 12:30 
p.m., and 2:45 p.m., and they return at 
11:15 a.m., 2 p.m., and 3:45 p.m. Cruises 
ee eee 
is $3. 
— Sunset cruises with a band on board 
will occur, but you have to call for 
departure days, times, and prices. 
— There is a Dinner Boat Cruise that 
features a buffet dinner and a live band. 
Call for departure days, times, and 
prices. Clambakes are also available. 
— The Commuter Boat to Boston 
departs from Hingham Ship Yard Mon. 
through Fri. at 7:10 a.m., and from 
Rowes Wharf in Boston at 5:20 p.m. 
Trips last 50 to 60 minutes and cost $60 
per month, $18 for 10 rides, or $2.25 per 
ride. 
Pier Transit Cruises, Central Wharf, 
off Derby St., Salem, 744-6311. Cruises 
of Salem Harbor, lasting 45 minutes, set 
out Mon., Wed., and Fri. through Sun. at 
12:30, 2:30, and 4 p.m. The fare is $3.50 
for adults, $2.50 for children. 
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Bay Flounder Fieet, 
Taylor St., Dorchester (off Neponset 
Circle), 773-9020. Fisting is offered on 
half-day boat trips from 8 a.m. to noon 
and from 1 to 5 p.m. and costs $8 for 
adults, $6.75 for senior citizens, and 
$6.25 for children under 12. Full-day 
fishing is from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. and costs 
$16 for adults, $13.50 for senior citizens, 
and $12.50 for children under 12. Rod, 
reel, and bait included in both trips. 
Steamship Authority, Box 284, 
Woods Hole, 540-2022. Offers ferry 
service to Martha's Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket year-round. 
— Boats from Woods Hole to Martha's 
Vineyard leave 12 times a day, seven 
days from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. The 45-minute 
trip costs $7.50 round-trip. Children 5 to 
15 are half fare, and those under 5 are 
free. No passenger reservations. They 
also carry vehicles and suggest reserva- 
tions for them. 
— Boats leave the South St. Dock in 
Hyannis for Nantucket seven days at 
9:30 a.m., 3:30 p.m., and 9:30 p.m. 
Return trips depart Nantucket at 6:30 
a.m., 12:30 p.m., and 6:30 p.m. The trip is 
two hours and 30 minutes and costs $16 
round-trip. Children 5 to 15 are half fare, 
and those under 5 are free. They also 
carry vehicles and suggest reservations 
for them. 
Viking Cruises, Market St. (next to 
salt piles), exit 7 from I-95, Portsmouth, 
NH, (603) 431-5500. The 550-passenger 
Viking Sun offers a narrated trip to the 
Isle of Shoals seven days at 7:30 a.m. 
(returning at 9:45 a.m.), at 11 am. 
(returning at 1:30 p.m.), and at 2 p.m. 
(returning at 4:30 p.m.). The 7:30 a.m 
sailing costs $5 for adults, $3 for children 
5 to 12. The fare for the 11 a.m. and 2 
p.m. sailings is $8 for adults, $6 for 
children. Kids under 5 are free. All day- 
time trips are on a first-come, first-served 
basis. 
— The Star Island stopover cruise 
features a walk around the island. This 
narrated cruise leaves at 11 a.m. and 
returns at 4:30 p.m. It costs $10 for 
adults, and $8 for children. 
— The Sunset Dinner Cruise begins July 
1 and sets out Mon. through Sat. at 6 
p.m. and returns at 8:30 p.m. It has a 
different menu and a different price each 
night. Reservations required. 
— The Sundance Cruise journeys out 
Thurs. through Sat. at 9:30 p.m. and 
returns at 12:30 a.m. The three-hour trip 
offers dancing and cocktails (you must 
be at least 20), and costs $6 per person. 
Water Music, Cambridge, 876-8742. 
Cruises depart every Tues. through Fri. 
into Sept. They feature swing, blues, 
jazz, and chamber music to accompany 
wine, spirits, victuals, and the setting 
sun. ; 
— The Dreamboat drifts out on 
Tuesdays at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. from 
Commonwealth Pier, Northern Ave., Bos- 
ton. Concerts occur each week (except 
July 5) through ny) 30, and cost $8.50 
per person, $12.50 for double sailing 


(both trips). No ten figpsee 


— The Jazzboat Ss out on 
Wednesdays at 7.20 and 9 p.m. from 
Commonweaith Pier, Neriheen Jwve., Bos- 
ton. Concerts occur every week through 
. 7, and cost $8.50 per person, 
$12.50 for double sailing. No reserva- 
tions. 
— The Concert Cruise sails on 
Thursdays at 6:30 and 8 p.m. from 
Commonwealth Pier, Northern Ave., Bos- 
ton. The chamber-music cruise con- 
ducts itself out to sea every week 
through Sept. 8 and costs $5.50 per 
person, $6.25 for advanced boarding 
(similar to reservations, this guarantees 
a place in line), and $8 for double sailing. 
— The Cabaret Jazz Boat, which begins 
July 9, kicks out at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. 
from Long Wharf, next to the Aquarium 
and Waterfront Park, Boston. Concerts 
occur each week (except July 1) through 
Sept. 9 and cost $9.50 per person, 
$10.50 for advance boarding, and $15 for 
double sailing. 
—The Royal Fireworks Cruises pop out 
Continued on page 28 
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Eat, IDrimlk & IBe Literary 
Patés © Home-made Soups 
Hot Entrées & Seasonal Specials 
Delicious Salads @ Assorted Sandwiches 
®@ Cheeses @ Fresh Fruits 
® Espresso 
@ Apéritifs, Beers, & Wines 
Breakfast through Late Supper 
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f 190 Newbury Street at Exeter, Boston @ 536-0095 
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Olives for everyone’s hair care 


F 302 Newbury St. 
247-333 





Give a sense of well-being 


Full service hair salon. We have expanded our space and 
expanded our concept of well-being. It still begins with a concern 
for healthy hair and cuts styled just for you, plus extra services 
like perms, coloring, manicures, pedicures, and skin and hair care 
tips. And now it includes massages given in the privacy of our 
unique massage room. Also, facials. The secret to looking good is 
feeling good. Our facials help with both. Come in and experience 
a sense of well-being or give one to someone you love. 


279 Newbury Street, 3rd Floor; Boston, MA 02116 266-0300 


$5.00 OFF | $5.00 OFF 
ONE ONE 
MASSAGE 


FACTAL 
(with this coupon 


t (with this coupon 
thru Sept. 30, 1983) BP @ thru Sept. 30, 1983) BP ' 
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Jordan 
the Tailor 


Quality Workmanship 
at Affordable Prices 
Custom made and 
Alternations 


SUMMER 
RUGS FROM 
AROUND 
THE WORLD 


at prices you can afford 











THE 






279 Newbury 
RUG GALLERY Second floor 
112 Newbury Street Boston, MA 02116 


(617) 536-2929 
Mon.-Sat. 8-6 pm 
Custom Tailoring and 
Alterations for 
Men and Women 
(Specializing in 
Leather & Fur) 





Boston, MA, 267-6660 






Come see our new collection 
of colorful and light 
flatweaves from Finland, 
Hungary and Sweden. 







10% off any purchase with ad 





Let us redesi 
your good suits 
with new 
narrow lapels 
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FLASH A SMILE 


COSMETIC DENTISTRY 
FOR THE ’80s 
service in all phrases of 
dentistry available 
newest techniques & materials 
_for tooth bonding 
Custom porcelain coloring 
done on the premises 
convenient hours 





NEWBURY 
DENTAL 
ASSOCIATES 


304 newbury st. 
boston, ma 
(617) 262-0106 


richard rothstein 


samuel shames 
d.m.d. -m.d. 


d.m. 


LA GALERIA 


unusual handcrafts & clothing from 
Mexico & Latin America 


244 Newbury Street 262-/001 
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A Convergence 


of Ideas 


Whose 


Time Has Come 


* earn a graduate degree while continuing your career 
* enter a new network of supportive adult professionals 
¢ join a learning community that is diverse in race, age, 


and sex 


Cambridge College is an accredited graduate institution awarding 
the degree of Master of Education in the areas of management and 
administration, counseling and education. Students work in 
corporations, government, non-profit agencies and schools. Over 
2000 working professionals have graduated from Cambridge 


College in the last twelve years. 


Thirty-five percent of the students 


at Cambridge College are Black, Hispanic or Asian and 60°. are 
women. For more information about this unique Masters program, 
call Charles Diggs at (617) 492-5108 in Cambridge and Laura 
Duhan at (413) 586-1975 in Northampton, Massachusetts. 


Cambridge College 
te Institute of Open Education 


15 Mifflin Place. Cambridge. MA 02138 





peedo sults A 


SUNFISH 


UP TO 50% OFF 
SWIMWEAR SALE 


_ SPEEDO 
| ARENA 


SAILBOAT 


BY AMF ALCORT 


Was $1259 
Now 


Also FUJI* and SHOGUN* 


10 SPEED 
BICYCLES 


MEN'S & LADIES’ 


*SHOGUN Sudbury only 
*FUJI Acton only 


At Pine Manor Open College... 


the Learning Adventure 
Continues. 


For the woman who seeks to continue 
her education on a part-time basis: a 
flexible, career-oriented liberal arts 
program leading to B.A., A.A. and 
A.S. degrees and Certificate Programs. 


Credit for Prior Learning and Inter- 
nships are also available. Classes begin 
September 7 


Call Today: 


Pine Manor 
(617) 731-7088 


400 Heath Street, Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 





@TIL 9 P.M.\ 
Aran 


MAGNUM 
SAILBOARDS 


Model #370 , 
Reg. Price $895°° 4 \, 
x 
now $649°° 


‘X 


Includes Full Size Standard Sall Wiese 


Also BIC—CRIT—TIGA 
weekend rentals available 


CANOE SALE 


FIBREGLASS =CANADIAN =_-¥= 
Now From $3500 


All First Quality 


LARGEST INVENTORY 
IN AREA 


All Rackets on Sale 
when Purchased 
with Stringing 


Prince Pro 
keg. *120°° 


sgqes 


Head e Prince 
Donnay « Snauwaert 
Rossignol « Kennex 


EDDIE MORAN’S 


¢ OUTDOOR TRADING 
COMPANY _ auiet sports 


LEXINGTON 


ACTON 
(at the Maynard Line) 


Rte. 20 443-4683 7 Depot Sq. 861-8100 Rte.62 Powder MillRd. §97-9390 
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WATER CONTINUED 


on Sat., July 2, at 8 p.m. from Long 
Wharf, next to the Aquarium at Water- 
front Park, Boston, and from Com- 
monwealth Pier, at Northern Ave., Bos- 
ton. A performance of Handel's Aoya/ 
Fireworks Music is synchronized to a 
fireworks display. The special cruise 
costs $8.50 

See listing under “Music’’ for a 
schedule of the specific performances. 


FISHING 
Massachusetts 


You get a line, and I'll get a pole. No, 
wait, I'll get a line, and you get a pole. 
Whatever, fishing is one sport that offers 
some tangible reward for the amateur. 


Freshwater 


Fishing in the ponds, lakes, streams, and 
rivers of Massachusetts requires a fish- 
ing license that, for a season, costs 
$12.50 for Massachusetts residents, 
$17.50 for nonresidents, and $6.25 for 
resident senior citizens (free for those 
over 70 years old). A special seven-day 
license is available to nonresidents for 
$11.50. 

The daily limit and allowable- size 
varies by type of fish and season. At 
present, Atlantic salmon is limited to one 
(with a minimum length of 15 inches), 
landlocked salmon is limited to two (with 
a minimum length of 18 inches). Norther 
Pike and Tiger Muskie are both limited to 
one, with a minimum length of 28 inches. 
No sturgeon fishing at all, as it is 
currently on the endangered list. Trout 
catches are limited to six in Deerfield, 
Millers, and Swift Rivers, and to 12 in all 
others providing no more than six of 
them are more than 10 inches. Black 
bass is limited to five, with a minimum 
length of 12 inches. Pickerel is limited to 
five, with a minimum length of 15 inches. 
And shad is limited to six with no size 
limit. 

The Massachusetts Division of Fish- 
eries and Wildlife stocks many ponds 
and streams with trout. Jamaica Pond is 
the only one that lies within Boston 
proper and a special permit is required 
— apply to the Parks and Recreation 
Dept., Room 816, City Hall, Boston 
02201. For a list of trout-stocked fishing 
spots, send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to the Massachusetts Division 
of Fisheries and Wildlife at the Saltonstall 
Building, Government Center, 100 Cam- 
bridge St., Boston 02202, or call 
727-3151. 

The Metropolitan District Commission 
(727-5215) has freshwater fishing areas 
open to public fishing as follows. 


Beichertown, Quabbin Reservoir. A 
25,216-acre water area located 65 miles 
west of Boston. 
Beimont, Mill Pond. Beaver Brook 
Reservation, Mill Street. 
Boston, Turtle Pond. Stony Brodk 
Reservation, Enneking Parkway, Hyde 
Park. 
Boston to Weston, Charies River. 
Shore fishing. 
Canton, Ponkapoag Pond. Blue Hills 
Reservation, Rte. 138 to Randolph St. 
Maiden, Fellsmere Pond. Felisway 
East, children's fishing area. 
» Quarter Mile Pond. Middle- 
sex Fells Reservation, Woodland Rd. 
Winchester, Mystic Lakes. 
Middlesex Fells Reservation, Mystic Val- 
ley Parkway. 
Milton/Canton, Blue Hills River. Blue 
Hills Reservation, Blue Hills Parkway and 
Canton St. 
Milton, Houghton's Pond. Blue Hills 
Reservation, Hillside St. 
Milton, Hultman's Pond. Blue Hills 
Reservation, Blue Hills Parkway and 
Canton St. 
Milton, Pine Tree Brook and Trout 
Pond. Blue Hills Reservation, near 
Harland St. and Unquity Rd. 
Needham, Cutler Park. Near Kendrick 


St. 

Quincy, St. Mortiz Pond, off Furnace 
Brook Parkway, West Quincy. 
Saugus, Pearce and Silver Lakes. 
Breakheart Reservation, Lynn Fells 
Parkway, near Rte. 1. 

Stoneham, Dark Hollow Pond. Middle- 
sex Fells Reservation, Rte. 28. 
Winchester, Aberjona River. Middle- 
sex Fells Reservation, Mystic Valley 
Parkway. 


Saltwater 


With more than 1900 miles of coastline, 
Massachusetts offers some of the finest 
saltwater fishing in the country. At 
various times, the coastal waters 
abound with striped bass, tuna, bluefish, 
pollock, mackerel, flounder, cod, and 
shad, to name some of the possibilities. 
Countless tiderips, beaches, embank- 
ments, piers, and jetties provide un- 
limited fishing opportunities for shore- 
based anglers. 

The following is a list of Boston-area 
piers and jetties that provide a free spot 
to toss a line in. For more information, 
contact the Massachusetts Division of 
Marine Fisheries, 100 Cambridge St., 
727-3193. 


Boston, Castle Island and City Point on 

Day Boulevard in South Boston have pier 

fishing. Rainbow Park at Commercial 

Point also has a pier. 

Cohasset, Cohasset Harbor has pier 

fishing. 

Duxbury, the Powder Point Bridge has 

pier fishing. 

Mull, the A Street Pier, the Nantasket 

Pier, and Pemberton Point have pier 

fishing. 

ipswich, Water Street has pier fishing. 

Lynn, Lynnway Marine at 180 Lynnway 
Continued on page 30 





June 22 


ANTI- 
NOWHERE 
LEAGUE 


STRANGLEHOLD 
THE FREEZE 


June 24 


THROUGH 
THE DOORS 


DAVID LEONARD 
GROUP 


2.50 
July 2 


UB40 


3 COLORS 


4.00/5.00 


July 8 


THE 
NEIGH- 
~BORHOODS 


THE DANGEROUS 
BIRDS 
THE UNATTACHED 
July 10 
BAD 
BRAINS 


EMPEROR’S 
CHOICE 


10.00 


ECHO AND 
THE 
BUNNYMEN 


LIMBO RACE 


6.50/7.50 


July 7 


JONNY 
RIVERS 


THE REFLECTORS 


6.50/7.50 


July 9 


NEW 
MODELS 
PETER DAYTON 
BAND 
PRIME MOVERS 


3.50 


July 16 


OUR 


DAUGHTER’S 
WEDDING 


THE DARK 
TIL TUESDAY 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT: STRAWBERRIES, TICK 


ETRON, NEWBURY 
CHARGE 497-1118, QUINCY ROCK 
CHANNEL EXCHANGE FOR MORE INFO CALL 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT: STRAWBERRIES, TICKETRON, WAVE RE 
CORDS, SIDE ONE RECORDS, QUINCY ROCK 'N ROLL MARKET, AND 
BOTH CHANNEL BOX OFFICES. FOR INFO CALL 477-4711/451-105¢ 
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JOBS, PEACE & FREEDOM 


Volunteers needed 
Mass. 20th Anniversary 
Mobilization 


236-4298 





NEED A 


INTENSIVE GERMAN 
COURSE 


Intensive course in intermediate German, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, July 5 to August 5, 3 hours 
daily Monday through Friday. Grammar review, 
readings in various fields, conversation at luncheon 
table. 8 semester hours credit for college students and 
high school seniors. Half tuition for graduate and 
other noncredit students. Call 647-2796 days, 
969-9324 evenings. 















PLAYER 
FOR YOUR 


A new concept in contemporary 
Japanese kitchenware 


TRY AN AD IN 
THE PHOENIX 


LAYAWAY 


CLASSIFIEDS 
WE GET RESULTS 


p : THE BOSTON 


267-1234 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


TAKUMI 


Experience the simple beauty of stoneware containers, 
air-tight canisters, dinnerware, etc. 


320 Harvard St. (Coolidge Corner) Brookline MAe617-738-6244 











Quality, versatility & 
selection — That’s 
PANASONIC. Choose 
from a wide variety of 
top-rated portables, the 
one that’s right for you. 
As always — Copley 
priced! 


THE FINEST PRODUCTS 
WITH THE AREA’S 
BEST SERVICE! 


COPLEY CAMERA & HiFi COPLEY PROF. SALES 
480 Boylston St., 324 Newbury St., 
Boston 262-2202 Boston 266-2201 
















WATER CONTINUED 
has pier fishing. The Lynn Fishing Pier, 
Lynnway ry feet Edwards Bri 


- also has pier fishing. 
Marshfield, 


Damon's Point has pier 


ith Harbor and the 
Pilgrim Power Station both have jetty 
fishing (and around the nuclear-power 
Station the fish glow quite nicely). 
Quincy, Black's Creek, Wollaston 
Beach, on Quincy Shore Dr., offers surf 
casting. 
Revere, Holt's Pier, Simpson's Pier, 
North Shore Marine, and Captain 
Fowler's Marina have pier fishing. Re- 
vere Beach, along Revere Beach Bivd., 
offers beach fishing. 
Rockport, Granite Pier has pier fish- 


ing. 
Scituate, Scituate Harbor has pier and 
jetty fishing. 


MDC BOATING 

The Metropolitan District Commission 
allows boating in many of its ponds, 
lakes, rivers, and harbors. You can go 
out seven days a week from sunrise to 
sunset. Different areas allow different 
types of boats. Inflatable boats, when 
permitted at all, must be registered by 
the Massachusetts Division of Motor- 
boats. For more information, call 
727-5215. 


Blue Hillis Reservation, in the 
southeast section of metropolitan Bos- 
ton, Canton Ave., off Rte. 138, Milton, 
698-3626. Rowboats and small boats 
with electric motors are permitted on 
Ponkapoag Pond, but no boating is 
permitted on Houghton's Pond. 
Breakheart Reservation, northern 
section of metropolitan Boston (Saugus 
and Wakefield), off Lynn Fells Parkway, 
near Rte. 1, 233-9883. Pearce Lake and 
Silver Lake permit small boats without 
motors. 

Charlies River Reservation, 
Hopkinton to Boston Harbor, 782-2105. It 
Starts and ends just like the Boston 


fishing. 





TOSHIBA 


Music to go in the form 
of slim, personal 
portables from 
TOSHIBA. Super sound, 
compact size, solid 
construction — that’s 
TOSHIBA. 


CAMERA & Hi-Fi 


COPLEY DOWNTOWN 


186 Lincoin St., 
Boston 423-4003 











Marathon, but the. river shows that it's 
not a crow by bending its way for 64 
miles. All types of boats (except in-’ 
flatables) are permitted on the Charles 
River, the Broad Street Canal, the First 
Street Canal, and from the Inner Harbor 
to the North Washington Street Bridge. 
Lynn Shore Reservation, the 
stretch of the North Shore beaches that 
passes through Lynn, off Rte. 1A, 
727-5215. All types of boats (except 
inflatables) permitted off Kings Beach 
and in Lynn Harbor. 
Middiesex Felis Reservation, 
northern section of metropolitan Boston 
(Maiden, Medford, Stoneham), off Rtes. 
28 and 93, 438-1388. No boating is 
permitted in Dark Hollow Pond in Stone- 
ham or Quarter Mile Pond in Medford. 
Mystic Reservation, stretches be- 
tween and includes most of the Middle- 
sex Fells and the Revere Beach Reserva- 
tions, off Rtes. 16, 38, and 3, 438-5690. 
Boats without motors are permitted in 
the Upper Mystic Lake in Winchester, all 
types of pleasure boats (except in- 
flatables) are allowed in the Lower 
Mystic Lakes and the Mystic River, and 
all types of boats (except inflatables) are 
permitted in the Chelsea Creek and the 
Chelsea Head Works. 
Nantasket Reservation, the 
coastline along the peninsula that 
stretches from Nantasket to Hull, 
925-1777. All types of pleasure boats 
(except inflatables) are permitted in the 
Boston Harbor. 
Old Harbor Reservation, southern 
section of metropolitan Boston 
(Dorchester, Quincy), off Rte. 3, 
698-3626. All types of pleasure boats 
(except inflatables) are permitted in 
Boston Harbor, Dorchester Inner and 
Outer Bays, Quincy Bay, Furnace Brook, 
and Neponset River (from the Granite 
Ave. Bridge to Dorchester Bay). 
Revere Beach Reservation, the 
stretch of the North Shore beaches that 
passes through Revere, off Rte. 1A, 
284-0151. All types of pleasure boats 
(except inflatables) are permitted off 
Revere Beach. 

Shore Reservation, 
Winthrop Parkway, off Rte. 145, 
727-5215. All types of pleasure boats 
(except inflatables) permitted off Short 
Beach in Revere, Point Shirley in 
Winthrop, and Deer Island in East 


Boston. 

Reservoir, Belchertown, 
off Rte. 9, (413) 323-6921. This is the only 
MDC reservoir that allows any type of 
boating, and here it's limited to fishing. 
No pleasure boats. No inboard motor 
boats, and outboards are limited to 20 
horsepower. A boat is limited to carrying 
three people. 

Boat rentals are $1 per hour, with a 
maximum charge of $5 per day. The 
deposit is $5. Outboard-motor rentals are 
$2 per hour, with a minimum charge of $6 
and a maximum charge of $15 per day. 
The deposit is $15. For those fishing 
from shore, the fee is $2 for adults, $1 for 
senior citizens, and free for those 14 
years and younger. 


SAILING 
Hoist the sail, raise the Jolly Roger, and 
cast off, lubbers. Catch the exhilaration 
of cutting through the water, the joy of 
the spray, the excitement of leaning out 
as far as you can, and the thrill of 
capsizing. 


Community 21 Embank- 
ment Rd. (on the banks of the Charles 
River between the Hatch Shell and the 
Longfellow Bridge), 523-1038. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 1 p.m. to sunset, 
and on Sat., Sun., and holidays from 9 
a.m. to sunset. This is a club, but 
membership is open to the public. One- 
month memberships cost $35, and those 
for the whole summer cost $80. Youths 
(17 to 20 years old) and senior citizens 
(65 and over) get memberships for a 
reduced rate, and juniors (11 to 17) can 
pay $1 for the whole summer. Member- 
ships include the use of boats and 
beginning or advanced instruction. Over 
a hundred sailboats ranging from the 
basic Cape Cod Mercury to thé high- 
performance Lasers are available for the 
beginner, the Sunday sailor, or the 
ardent racer. Overnight camping, 
cookouts, parties, and square dances 
are also offered. Members must be 


capable swimmers. 
Marblehead Boat Rentals, 83 
Front St., Marblehead, 631-2259. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 8 a.m. to one 
hour after sunset, and on Fri. and Sat. 
from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. The rates depend 
on the boat desired. The rate ranges 
from $10 to $20 for one hour, from $15 to 
$25 for two hours, from $20 to $30 for the 
morning, from $35 to $48 for the 
afternoon, and from $50 to $65 for the 
day. Guest moorings and transportation 
are also offered. . 
Mystic River Sailing, ing of the 
Bay Boathouse, Shore Dr. (near |-93), 
Somerville, 628-9610. Beginning June 26 
and running through Sept. 3, open Wed. 
to Fri. from noon to 8 p.m., and on Sat. 
and Sun. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. This 
MDC facility offers boats free. Free 
sailing classes, which include 
classroom, dockside, and on-water in- 
struction, are offered Wed. and Fri. at 
2:30 and 5:30 p.m. Applications available 
at the boathouse. 
Pleasure Bay Sailing, off Day Bivd., 
South Boston (near Castle ([siand), 
ning through Sept. 3, open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to sunset. This MDC facility 
offers boats free. Free classes are 
offered for kids 5 to 17 Mon. thr Fri. 
from 8 a.m. to noon, and from 1 to 5 p.m. 
kids can go out on their own. Free adult 
classes are Mon. through Thurs. from 
Continued on page 34 
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The Cossack Czor. NE 

A hickory-filtered vodka, xy ANS 

made in the tradition _ ‘.. SN my), . 
of the Old World. “SARIS SANE \y AY 

Fit for kings, emperors. ° + RMA \ AN 

and you. SS AAS . ANY \} N NN Ag WA ’ a 

“SX AAR NK 


Let Cossack into your life 
in any season, for any occasion. 


WN EN 


Prepared and bottled by Allens Ltd., Boston, MA. 80 or 100 proof. Z 


NOW PRESENTING 
TWO ADDITIONAL 


: DISCOUNT 
SCREENS! 


TICKET BOOKS 
CONSULT THEATRE $35 VALUE 
NEWSPAPER LISTINGS \ 4 f FOR $20 
FOR FEATURES) \ 


Auditorium 1 Superfilm Celebration (42) on our GIANT Screen. 


Continuous Matinees Daily - Mon. thru Sun. $2.50 till 6PM. After 6 PM $3.50. Late show Fri. & Sat. $2.50 
Senior citizens and children under 14 $2.00 all times. 


Monty Python & Holy Grail 1:35-4:45-8:00 
—— thing 12:00-3:10-6:20-9:45 


Different 


THE LATE SHOW ¢ Caligula f 
Fri.-Sat. * Road Warrior 12:00 Mid 
July 1-2 im of: lilalemat-lele) 1 


HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE 
1-2-3 2:50-6: 10-9:55 
EVERY FRIDAY & SATURDAY — MIDNITE 12:00-4:00-8:05 
featuring 1:40-5:40-9:45 
12:00-3:55-7:55 
1:55-5:50-9:50 
1:00-4:20-7:50 
2:35-5:55-9:25 
The Exorcist 12:00-3:55-7:50 
An American Werewolf inLondon 2:10-6:05-10:00 
1:00-4:20-7:45 
2:40-6:00-9:25 
12:00-4:00-8:10 
2:00-6:00- 10:10 


1:00-4:20-7:45 


dressed 
as your 
favorite 
sexual 

fantasy! 


Clever, bright...a good time” 
Bruce McCabe BOSTON GLOBE 


Raiders of the Lost Ark 
M.A.S.H. 
THE LATE SHOW © Caligula 
Fri.-Sat. e Road Warrior 
¢ Eating Raoul 


Dial M For Murder 
The House of Wax '" *0! 


Napoleon 


(no nudity) 


1:00-4:25-7:55 
2:50-6:15-9:50 


12:00- 4:15-8:30 


Fritz the Cat 12:00- 4:05-8:15 
Nine Lives of Fritz the Cat 1:25-5:30-9:40 
Heavy Traffic 2.45-6:50 


Bertolucci’s “1900” 12:00-8:15 


RATED X 
eS TQoArAures ray eeLtAmnD commonarion 


FREE TICKETS, PRIZES & OTHER 
MIDNITE MADNESS GOODIES 


FOR INFO ON HOW TO WIN LISTEN TO W3C/Z FOR DETAILS 


10 Church St., Corner of Church St., & Mass. Ave. 864-4580 
TIMMETRON = -Exclusive Cambridge outlet at theatre box office 


12°30- 4:05-7:45 
2:15-5:55-9:35 


12:00-4:00-8:15 


1:00- 4:20-7:40 
2:40-6:00-9:30 
© Caligula 11 30pm 


THE LATE SHOW « Caligula 11 30pm THE LATE SHOW 


Fri.-Sat. ® Road Warrior 
Jun. 17-18 © Eating Raoul 


1200 Mid 
12.00 Mid 


Fri.-Sat. 
July 15-16 


e Road Warrior 
® Eating Raoul 


10 Mid 


¥2 00 Mid 


12:00-3:55-7:50 


Harold and Maude 1:00-4:25-7:50 July 16 
: 2:35-6:00-9:45 Sat. 


1:00- 4:30-8:00 July 17 


The King of Comedy 
Taxi Driver 1:55-5:50-9:50 
12:45-4:20-8:00 
2:40-6: 15-9:55 

1:35- 4:45-8:05 
12:00-3:10-6:20-9:40 
3:30-7:50 
1:30-5:40- 10:00 
1:00- 4:25-7:55 
2:40-6:05-9:35 


1:00-5:45-10:30 
3:05-7:55 
Jun. 21 The Good, The Bad, and The Ugly 3:10-7:45 
A Fistful of Dollars 1:30-6:00- 10:30 
Jun. 22 The Return of the Secaucas Seven §=12:30- 4:15-8:10 
2:25-6:10- 10:05 
2:30-7:45 
12:00-5:10-10:20 
























THE LATE SHOW 


f ¢ Caligula 
Fri.-Sat ® Road Warrior i. Mid Fri-Sat 


® Road Warrior 












Jun. 24-25 * Eating Raoul ; Mid July 22-23 im of] ilalemat-[eleL 
Tootsie 12:00-3:50-7:45 July 23 Fame 3:05-7:35 
Pennies From Heaven 2:00-5:50-9:55 Sat. Hair 1:00-5:25-10:10 








Jun. 26 ban] 3:05-7:40 July 24 Breaker Morant 3:25-7:45 

Sun. Julia 1:00-5:30-10:05 Sun. The Tin Drum 1:00-5:15-9:35 
Jun. 27 Gregory's Giri 1:00-4:30-8:05 July 25 The Godfather 2:40-7:30 
Mon. Get Out Your Handkerchiets 2:35-6:05-9:45 Mon. The Warriors 1:00-5:40 : 


12:00-4:15-8:30 
2:25-6:40-10:55 
12:00-3:55-7:55 
1:55-5:50-9:50 

12:00-3:55-8:05 
2:05-6:00- 10:05 


12:00-3:50-7:45 
1:55-5:45-9:45 


Clockwork Orange 





Rede! Without A Cause 
. East of Eden 


Year of Living Dangerously 
The Last Wave 


12:30-4:15-8:U5 July 28 


2:35-6:20-10:15 Thur. 


10 CHURCH STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02138 Tel. 864-4580 
TICKETRON: Exclusive Cambridge Outlet at Theatre Box Office. 













TWO GREAT DEALS 
TWO GREAT PERFORMERS 


GS-1100E 




















ULTIMATE 
PERFORMER 


e Air front forks with Anti-Dive 
system, air pressure equalizer 
and adjustable damping and 

preload ¢ 4-cylinder DOHC, 16- 





e 4-cylinder DOHC engine with 
Twin Dome combustion 













chambers e Shaft drive ¢ Tran- valve TSCC engine e Extruded - 
sistorized ignition ¢ Slotted aluminum box-type swing arm 
front and rear disc brakes ¢ Two- e Fully adjustable shocks 

tone color e Leading axle front e Dual slotted front disc brakes 
air forks ¢ Fuel gauge e Slotted rear disk brake 

e Quartz-halogen headlight e Gear position indicator 

e Tubeless, raised white letter e V-rated tires ¢ Quartz-halogen 
tires ¢ Gear position indicator headlight ¢ Transistorized igni- 
e Fingertip choke lever tion e Oil temperature gauge 

e 12-month unlimited mileage e Fuel gauge e Self-cancelling 
warranty* turn signals ¢ 12-month 


*See “Limited Warranty” brochure for details. unlimited mileage warranty* 


*See “Limited Warranty” brochure for details. 


CYCLE RIDERS UNLIMITED 


2667 CRANBERRY HIGHWAY 
ROUTE 28, WAREHAM, MA 
TEL. 295-7295 . 





WATER CONTINUED 
5:30 to 9 p.m. Free classes for blind 


children are Sat. from 8 a.m. to noon. 
ESCAPE the ORDINARY cen ron Sw 
--- noons. Applications available at the 
boathouse. 
Seaport Yachts, 158 Washington 
St., Marblehead, 639-1974. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Vessels from 
20 feet to 44 feet are available. The 20- 
footers cost $35 for the morning, $45 for 
the afternoon, and $60 for the day. Basic 
and advanced lessons are available, as 
are moorings and a launch service. 





PEABODY MUSEUM SHOP 


| | Divinity Ave. Harvard University 
Cambridge 495-2248 
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MICHAEL G. COBB 


WHALE WATCHING 
AC Cruise Line, Pier 1 at Northern 
Ave. Bridge, Boston, 426-8419. The 
double-decker goes out on Saturdays at 
9:30 a.m. and returns at 5 p.m. The 
narrated trip costs $18. 

Ann Whale Watch, 12 Ciaren- 
don, exit 14 from Rte. 128, Gloucester, 
283-5110. Sailings from Rose's Wharf, 
415 Main St., Gloucester. Daunty Fleet | 
and // carry 49 passengers each and set 
out seven days at 8 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
The four-and-a-half-hour adventure is 
narrated by a naturalist. Snack bar with 
food and beer. Fare, $15. Children under 
12, $10. Special rates for senior citizens 
and groups. 

Bill and Son’s, 75 Essex 
Ave., Yankee Fleet Sport Fishing Dock at 
Cape Ann Marina, Gloucester, 283-6995. 
Until June 26, the four-and-a-half-hour 
adventure begins on Tues., Wed., and 
Thurs. at 9 a.m. and 2 p.m., and on Sat. 
and Sun. at 2:30 p.m. From June 27 
through the summer, the whale watches 
set out daily — weekdays at 8:30 a.m., 9 
a.m., and 2 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. at 
2:30 p.m. Narrated by a marine natural- 
ist. Boats have galleys. Fare is $15 for 
adults, $10 for children under 12, and 
$13 for senior citizens (on weekdays). 
Group rates available. 
Captain John’s Boats, Town Wharf, 
Plymouth, 746-2643. The 145-passenger 
boat sets out seven days for a morning 




















Deluxe 


CAMERA BAG * 


W aterproof f 8 oz. Nylon. ~~ 


Ensulite foam padding. / =e $19, 95 — | 


Ife con Baule(aes p= 
Reg, $45.% 

R SPECIALS 
SUPER ste great outdoors! 


This summer, 







































EUREKA! Reg. Hilton's 





















a Timberline 2 person $140. — $99,00 stalking from 8:30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 
HIGH SIERRA - : hie VN Alpine Meadow ist Quality 199. 5159. 98 afternoons -_ fen vous $e ys oe 
~~ : snaci a naturalist on ; 
DOME & a \ —— w/Py ae avr costs $13 for adults, $11 for senior 
ce II 8x8 . citizens, and $10 for kids under 12. 
GEODESIC DOME TENTS == pe .— $4()9,00 Reservations required. 


w/1.7 oz. taffetta nylon/ Dolphin 
Provincetown, 255-3857. The two 90- 





















































: 6th Domension 
fiberglass poles Hilton's 
95 . passenger boats set out for whales 
3 Man Hex Dome 9 59." WOOLRICH SUMMER VALUES Seven Says a18:90 am. and at2 pm. or 
3 Man Geodesic 139. ° On the classic good looks & rugged performance fvetiow wipe. Neveted by & marine 
4 Man Moonbeam $9995 $129,95 £ Woolrich ; includ biologist. Fare is $12. Children under 12, 
10x12 Family Dome Special 1199 $129.98 ee ne Gloucester Whale Watch at the 
; ; Chi $26.” $15. ier. 

12x12 Dining Canopy $34. %19,% pont Congo pus ‘8 $13, Yankee Fleet, Cape Ann Marina, 75 
Ragby shorts Mars & Lote $100 7 Sin Essex Ave. (Rte. 133), off Rte. 128 (exit 
C Seiiedein . poy 514. su outy 14), Gloucester, 283-0313. The boats set 
argo s 1 : Quality out seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 1 p.m., 





Cotton sweaters 33" $24.9 9 a.m. to 1:30 p.m., and 2 to 6:30 p.m., 
and 2:30 to 7 p.m. Fully narrated by a 
naturalist. Snack bar. Adults pay $15. 
Children under 12, $10. Reservations 
suggested. Private charters available. 

New E Whale 
Watch, Central Wharf, Boston, 
742-8830. Whale-watch cruises set out 
seven days from the Aquarium dock 



































CANOPY INFLATABLES! 


3-4 MAN PVC #240 Reg. $69. $39.95 






’S shirt $40. $19. ier. 


DIAMOND BRAND ay continationgien SR? 9196 68 
= supporting’ ‘Free Spirt” 2-person, complete Our combination price (light irrs) 
w/vesti 



































2 MAN PVC PACKAGE CAMPING AIR ' i : 
INCLUDES BOAT, OARS & PUMP MATTRESSES saithentane, enbieors Wwice oy, at 
Reg. 40 §21.% FROM $14.%! -\ eg $69. 00 Ranger “Aquarian, natura 










i "Snack 

Cost is $20 for adults, $16 for 
ohidren 5 thr 15, and $17.50 for 
senior citizens. Group rates available. 





3 MAN HEX DOMEC 549.” irts. 











































Zebco propane lantern special 19%  $42,9 
THE MT. WASHINGTON Double width boxed waffle air mattress 45% $32.9 
Top-line polyester canvas 3 lb. polyester sleeping bag $34 $4. 9,95 ly 
cabin tent from Johnson Tents. Peak 1 2% Ib. Holofil mummy sleeping bag 99% = 9§7. daily. They all set out at 7:45 am. 
Desirable U-bar frame setup. Peak ! stove or lantern 45 $33.95 and return at 5 p.m. Fully narrated. 
Zipper storm-door flaps. ing hip bel $19 95 Snack bar. Fare is $20 for adults, $15 for 
$ 95 Floating hip belt #640 469.8 19, ; yee ~ teed 
Reg. $199.% 114. Vasque Flyte suede hiking boot needed. The money should be sent in 
















advance to Box 825, Hampton, NH 
03842 

























Reg. $79. FAMOUS NAME ; 
GIANT 12x12 ALU. POLE SCREEN HOUSE 4345s JETPACK Pier Tranalt Whale Watch, Conta 
Flight/shoulder bag Geen th thin, ak, aE ome 
1 
COLEMAN PEAK/rucksack aioe nylon w/pack Sun, at 9 am. It costs $12.50 for adult, 
Waterproof, cordura nylon, padded back away shoulder straps ——-. Reservations are sug- 





for groups. 
Seas Whale Watch, Seven 
Camping Equipment & Canopy Rental. Repairs. Colemang Service Seas Wharf, off Rogers St., Gloucester, 
283-1776. The Privateer, a 90-foot, 130- 


Boston passenger boat, sets out seven days 
from 8 a.m. to noon and from 1 to 5 p.m., 
and on Thurs. through Sat. from 6 to 10 
p.m. Narrated with sightings guaran- 
teed. Full bar and light lunches. Fare, 












d St $15. Children 12 and under, $12. Reser- 
Friend i vations suggested. 


































Brilliant 
~~... Summer Days 
> EZ 

i Lesley College 
Graduate School. 





Bright days carry you to a new horizon. Immerse yourself in 
one of our outstanding short Summer Institutes. Give us your total 
commitment, and take away new skills and new vistas. There are 
11 challenging Institutes, at the Lesley campus and ‘on location.” 








New Administrators in Non- Sensitive Issues 


Profit Organizations Classroom discussions of death, : 
Intense core management topics tor divorce, adoption, neglect. ; 
new administrators. Aug. 1-5 July 25 - 29 
Adventures Course in Realms of the Sea and Sky 
: Management Interdisciplinary thematic curricu- 
Physical risks, problem solving, lum — conducted at the sea- 
group formation, leadership. shore. July 5-9 
Aug. 19 - 21 


Themes in Children’s Literature/ 








Mathematics Children’s Writing 
Prescriptive mathematics and brain Relating writing to cultural and his- i 
function. June 27 - July 8 torical sources. July 18 - 22 

te Microcomputers in the mathematics Creative Arts in Learning 

curriculum. July 18 - 22 Connecting the arts with learning. ny eee 

Middle school mathematics curric- Participatory workshop. 4, me 
ulum planning. July 25 - 29 June 27 - July 1 fas 
Middle School Reviving the Past — Storytelling ae ES 
How and why the middle school Stories of a historical nature. Work- the 
should differ. July 13 - 17 shop presentations. Aug. 22 - 26 











Or work at a summer pace. You can also choose the more 
relaxed days of our regular summer session. Flexible schedules 
help you balance career and family commitments with further 
education. 

Register for summer courses in Management, Counseling Psy- 
chology, Institute for the Arts & Human Development; Education, 
Outreach & Alternative Education. 









For details on registration, fees, degree and non-degree pro- 
grams, and summer housing, call Ann Davis at (617) 868- 


9600, ext. 402. 
Make these your brilliant summer days. 


: 
| 
| 















Yes, I’d like to make my summer days brilliant. 
Please send me information about: 












Name 
Address 
‘ City, State, Zip 



















Telephone ( ) 










Mail to: Ann Davis 

Lesley College Graduate School 
1627 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


. 
. 




























with Song 


JOHN RAI rl stars in SHENANDO AH June 20 : June 25 


A folksy, family story of a widower and his children during Civil War era. John Raitt is 
magnificent as the father tenderly and paternally involved with his sons and daughters- 
in-law. Raitt’s enormous talent and personal warmth make this an unforgettable 
musical. 


}ACOBL star in 


June 27 - July 2 


Take a retired vaudeville comedy team, bring the two old timers together again for 
one last appearance and load the evening with jokes. Neil Simon has written an 
affectionate, convulsingly funny, touching comedy. THE SUNSHINE BOYS is one 
of the best plays of his phenomenal career. 


July 4 - July 9 


Star of TV’s “9 to 5”, Rita Moreno is the only female performer to have won all four 
of the most prestigious show business awards: the Oscar, the Emmy, the Grammy 
and the Tony. She’s a spitfire still but she’s more, an actress, a singer, a dancer - the 
consummate performer. 


in Concert 


stars in 
July 11 - July 16 
An irresistible entertainment bristling with wit in a staccato pattern of comedy; 
Marvin Hamlisch’s music and Carole Bayer Sager’s lyrics combine in a lyrical hit. 
It’s the story of their lives, emotional confusion and fun, as only Neil Simon could 
create it. 


Br Happiest Musical July 18 - July 30 
A wholesome family entertainment with all the elements for laughter and tears -- 
= er i several orphans, a stray dog, a drunken warden, a generous billionaire and even a 
Se Christmas tree. Winner of all the awards, ANNIE is for everybody. 
ROBERTA PETERS in Concert 


with the GLENN MILLER ORCHESTRA August 1 - August 13 


The incomparable Metropolitan Opera Star Roberta Peters with her rich and 
colorful voice combined with the renowned Glenn Miller Swing Era sound in a 
concert of unforgettable music. 


Lge 
ROBERTA PETERS 


EDIE ADAMS Saars In August 15-August 20 
THE BEST LITTLE WHOREHOUSE IN TEXAS 

A rip roaring, toe tapping, boot stompin’ Country Western Musical Comedy 
barrelling it way to Beverly. An award-winning muscial comedy, this show had a 
4-year record-shattering run on Broadway. It’s a wholesome musical because “Miss 
Mona runs a classy joint”. 


EDJE ADAMS 


MICHAEL ALLINSON stars inSLEUTH August 22 - August 27 
SLEUTH is hailed as one of the ten best mysteries of all time. The Tony Award 
winning SLEUTH is an absorbing combination of ingenious plot, laughter, wit and 
surprises. A super show. Stars to be announced. 
ROBERT GOULET in Concert August 29 - Sept. 3 
CARMEN CAVALLARO and his Musical Magic 

Musical Star with a magnificent voice, Robert Goulet is a smash hit from Las Vagas 
to Broadway. His singing of “On A Clear Day”, “You Don’t Bring Me Flowers” and 
the title song from “Atlantic City” will bring emotional reactions that will have the 
audience on its feet applauding. 


LAWRENCE WELK STARS 
Myron Floren Guy and Ralna Bobby and Elaine Ava Barber 
September 8, 9, 10, 11 - Matinees 2 P.M. / September 9 and 10 - Evenings 8 P.M. 


Stars, shows and dates subject to change. 


ROBERT GOULET 





MYRON FLOREN 
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fovlichtly 


Nevth Shove 


to $14.00/Special Rate t / 
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MasterCard 617 922-8502 10 AM—5 PM 
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North Shore Music Theatre 


and Terrace Restaurant 


A. 


JUY 


4 


IMavelacier- Wai ilelear ale: 


9:15 and 11:45 AN 


SHENANDOAH 


THE SUNSHIN!I 


8 Shows 
$7.31 RITA MORENO 
" "THEY'RE PLAYING OUR SONG 
ANNI 
ROBERIA PETERS and 
GLENN MILLER ORCHESTRA 
BEST LITTLE WHOREHOUS}# 
ROBERT GOULE! 
B ANNIE 
oF 
na ROBERTA PETERS and 
tows GLENN MILLER ORCHI 
$8.4 
‘ a) oe | 
Conservatory - 
La Carte 
«tl 
Greenhouse Lounge 
Cabaret 
Ny 
] 
, 
EMPEROR’s * 
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rILANSEL AND GORETI 


LITTLE RED RIDI 


THREE LITTLI 
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ty i 
Performan 
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Music (heatres 29th Seaton 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX 19835 GUIDE TO 


UMMET.... 


Including listings for dance, museums, movies, music and theater 














CAN SMALL COMPUTERS 
HELP YOU? 











Small computers can work for business. And more people are demanded by today’s 


you, just as big computers work performing more jobs with the microcomputer customer. Let us 
for big companies. Apple is the Apple than with any other show you what an Apple personal 
personal computer that will bring | personal computer in the world. or business computer can do for 
the benefits of low-cost you. Wherever you are in New 
computing to your office or At CPU, we go beyond sales to England, CPU is nearby. Visit us 
department, in your home or provide the service and support soon. 


CPU cine. 


Authorized Sales, Service and Support for: 
computer KAYPRO 


J 2e0 Deaie 


FoRTUNE IBM 





Boston, MA 420 Rutherford Ave., Framingham, MA Salem, NH 

242-4596 Route 30 Mall, 875-8126 517 S. Broadway, 898-2390 
Cambridge, MA Worcester, MA Providence, Ri 

991 Mass. Ave., 491-4638 16 Front Street, 755-5464 2 Euclid Ave., 331-2187 
Burlington, MA Hanover, MA New Haven, CT 

Vinebrook Plaza, 273-3146 Hanover Mall Plaza, 826-9217 377 Temple St., 562-7546 
Danvers, MA Manchester, NH West Hartford, CT 

151 Endicott St., 774-7118 1525 South Willow St., 668-9527 1475 New Britain Ave., 521-2245 
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PHOTOS BY PAUL FORTIN 


STICK IT TO’EM 

by Laura Brown 

For some, summertime sport means only the Red Sox and 
Longwood, but for others it means it’s time to hit the street, get 
out the broomsticks, and pull out the pimple balls for some half- 
ball, stick ball, or errors. A look at some of Boston’s most popular 
city street games and the threat these face following the recent 
recall of pimple balls. 


THE ART OF DARKNESS 

by Robin Vaughan 

You know how it is. It’s August and, because you're forced to 
squeeze your tanning time In alongside your 40-hour-a-week job, 
you look as if you'd spent the past three months in Antarctica. But 
as an avid sun worshipper tells us, there is a way to get the perfect 
tan without losing your job. 


DON’T LEAVE HOME WITH THEM 

by Susannah Garboden 

You've seen the commercials with that group of old and dear 
friends sitting around drinking beer on the porch of the cabin (or 
houseboat, or whatever) they’ve rented for the summer. “How 
many summers have we spent together like this now? I think we 
finally got it right. It doesn’t get any better than this. You guys are 
the greatest.” Ah, if it were only so. The unfortunate truth is that 
in all probability these folks wouldn’t even be speaking to one 
another if they weren’t all blind drunk. Some thoughts on why you 
don’t want to spend your summer vacation with friends. 


THE SUMMER OF ’83 — THE ARTS 


There’s more to summer in New England than beaches and 
bikinis, baseball and badminton, the Breakers and beer. Yes, there 
is a cultural side to it all, with some of the most entertaining and 
enjoyable exhibits, performances, and concerts of the entire year. 
Lest they go unnoticed, we’ve compiled these listings of 
exhibitions and performances. Our listings are organized 
alphabetically (when they're about topics) and chronologically 
(when they’re about events), and within categories they're often 
broken down by state (Massachusetts first, other states 
alphabetically). 


10 Dance 18 Music — classical 
10 Galleries & museums 32 Music — popular, jazz 
14 Movies 42 Theater 


Copyright 1983 by Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix Inc. 
Reproduction without permission, by any method, is prohibited. 


ARTS & ENERGY 
FESTIVALS 83 


THE GREAT NORTHEAST ARTS & ENERGY FESTIVAL lit 

FRIDAY, SATURDAY & SUNDAY, JULY 15 - 17 

GUNSTOCK MOUNTAIN RECREATIONAL AREA, GILFORD/LACONIA, W.H. 
NEW ENGLAND'S FIRST SOLAR POWERED FESTIVAL! 3 STAGES! 


SATURDAY, JULY 16TH SUNDAY, JULY 17TH TICKETS 


mone iel ane $20.00 
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OBIN LANE HOLLY NEAR armen ay 6 
& THE SHAKE PHOEBE SNOW 
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RORY BLOCK DAVID MALLETT = 
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an STH ARMSTRONG 


JIM SCOTT 
REAL STEEL 


ALTERNATIVE ENERGY & 
CONSERVATION EXHIBITS, 


QUALITY ARTS, CRAFTS 
& LIFESTYLE EXHIBITS, 


CLOWNS, MIMES, JUGGLERS, 
AND MAGICIANS. 
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Half-ball in East Boston 





Playing around 


Boston’‘s street athletes 
mourn the passing of pimple balls 


by Laura Brown 


his summer Boston will 
T face what may be the 

worst neighborhood crisis 
in decades. A disaster of stagger- 
ing proportions, it will affect 
every street in the city. It could 
make 1983 the longest, hottest 
summer on record. City leaders 
would be well-advised to seek a 
solution before school lets out 
and the young people of Boston 
begin to ravage corner stores on 
every block 

Boston is out of pimple balls. 

There have been rumors that 
there would be no pimple balls 
before, but this time the disaster 
is real. Variety stores across the 
city have run out of the small, 
white bumpy balls, and 
storekeepers can't get more. Lo- 
cal stickball players have scoured 
the neighborhoods in search of 
the balls, threatening store own- 
ers who have already sold out 
their supplies. But the threats do 
no good; the flow of pimple balls 
into Boston has dried up. 

Mention of the crisis brings 
concern to the face of any re- 
spectable street athlete. If you 
didn’t stock up on your summer 
supply of pimple balls early this 
year, you missed your last 
chance. And that means a sum- 
mer without half-ball. Or whole- 
ball. Or bouncies-rapsies, or er- 
rors. You just can’t play these 
games with any old ball. It has to 
be a pimple ball. 

Now some of you out-of- 
towners may be wondering, just 
what is a pimple ball, and why is 
it so special? If you were to ask 
that question in East Boston or 
Charlestown, you would be met 
with the suspicion the people in 
those neighborhoods reserve for 
Yankees fans and Republicans. 
After all, everyone, but everyone, 
knows about pimple balls. In the 
good old days, a few months ago, 
before the last shipment of the 
balls from the Eagle Rubber 
Company in Ashland, Ohio, dis- 
appeared from the shelves, to 
find your answer you would have 
bec steered to the local variety 


store, where you could have 
bought your own pimple ball for 
a mere 69 cents. Then you could 
have split it open at the seam, 
grabbed a broomstick and a 
bunch of friends, and played a 
rousing game of half-ball on the 
nearest stretch of sidewalk. Since, 
because of the shortage, we can’t 
send you out for this sort of 
hands-on explanation of pimple 
balls, we'll simply tell you that 
they are rubber balls about the 
size of an orange, they are usually 
white, they are covered on the 
outside with bumps, or “pim- 
ples,” and they are, without 
reservation, the best ball ever 
made for city-street ballgames. 

Bostonians are so attached to 
pimple balls that they often stock 
up on them when the family 
moves elsewhere. Boys in East 
Boston who have joined the 
military often buy as many as a 
dozen pimple balls when they 
come home on leave, to take back 
with them. 

But it seems that Eagle, the 
only known pimple ball manu- 
facturer in the country, abruptly 
stopped making its ‘white pebble 
balls” this past March, without 
considering the consequences for 
Boston. In fact, there is evidence 
that Eagle was oblivious of the 
pimple-ball sports culture here. 

Tracking a neighborhood 
rumor that the federal govern- 
ment had recalled the balls, I 
reached a spokesperson at the 
Hedstrom Company in Bedford, 
Pennsylvania, a subsidiary of 
Brown Group Recreation 
Products Inc. Brown acquired 
Eagle Rubber in 1981. After a 
lengthy discussion over the ball’s 
name, the spokesperson said that 
the company’s own quality-con- 
trol division had taken pimple 
balls off the production line. 

Why? 

“The problem was that the ball 
can split open,” she gravely 
explained. 

I told her politely that in 
Boston, that was the whole point. 
She paused, and then said that 


“something inside that makes 
them bounce” was dangerous. 
The sales department at Eagle's 
plant in Ohio confirmed the 
spokesperson’s information: they 
were not allowed to sell the balls, 
they said, because they were 
“toxic and harmful to humans.” 

Try explaining that to a sea- 
soned half-ball player — or 
anyone who has -ever played 
stickball, for that matter. Genera- 
tions of Boston kids have been 
whacking pimple balls with 
broomsticks and mop handles for 
as long as anyone can remember. 
If pimple balls disappear per- 
manently, half-ball may be an 
endangered sport. The small, 
funny-looking balls are perfect 
for street games. When cut in half 
they have just enough density 
and texture to get a stick into, but 
they don’t roll down the street or 
travel too far. And you don’t lose 
balls down sewer drains when 
they don’t roll. 

Half-ball players from an 
earlier era maintain that street 
sports once prevented the type of 
youth malaise that now drives 
teenagers to video arcades and 
drugs. One of these streetcorner 
strategists suggested that the best 
Boston Police response to the 
prospect of a long summer of 
restless nights would be to find a 
large quantity of pimple balls, 
and fast. Although this seems 
unlikely, it would be unfortunate 
if stickball did a fast fade because 
of toxic ball syndrome. 

Among Boston street sports, 
half-ball is unique and particular- 
ly suited to narrow streets tightly 
packed with triple-deckers. Word 
has it that the game is played in 
other cities across the country, 
but proof is difficult to come by. 
Over the years, Boston teenagers 
have developed the game to a 
level of considerable finesse and 
amazing accuracy. There are leg- 
endary half-ball pitchers and 
hitters in some neighborhoods 
who are remembered with more 
reverence than many _pro- 
fessional baseball players are. 





The game looks easy enough at 
first glance, but even veteran 
softball and baseball players feel 
ridiculous the first time they take 
a hard swing at a fast-moving, 
wobbly piece of pimple ball 


wafting toward them. A good 
pitcher can make the half-ball 
flutter or spin, turning it into a 
miniature rubber Frisbee moving 
at a vicious clip. Good half-ball 
skills are said to be the best 
training available for would-be 
Boston politicians. 

Ideally, each half-ball team has 
two players, but like most street 
games, the rules are flexible 
enough to allow more people to 
play. How does it fare as a 
spectator sport? Most will agree 
it’s almost as much fun to sit on a 
nearby stoop and laugh at the 
people who are playing as it is to 
play. 

Unlike most ballgames played 
in the street, half-ball is played 
across the width of a street, 
instead of down its length. Tri- 
ple-deckers provide wonderful 
backstops and outfields, and on 
narrow streets, the house across 
the street from the hitter is used 
to measure hits, because you 
don’t run bases — you just 
pretend to run bases. The rules 
are loosely translated from 
baseball, but they follow their 
own logic. 

With two-person teams, one 
person pitches and the other 
catches while the second team is 
at bat. Under half-ball’s no- 
nonsense rules, one strike instead 
of three is ari out, if the catcher 
catches the ball. And usually any 
ground ball the pitcher picks up 
before it goes any farther is also 
an out. 

Although players can agree on 
what constitutes an out, rules 
about hits vary depending on the 
neighborhood and the street. In 
one popular version, a hit to the 
opposite sidewalk is a single, the 
first floor of the house across the 
street is a double, the second 
floor a triple, and the third floor a 
home run. If there is a figurative 


runner on base, a fly ball or a foul 
tip caught in the air is considered 
a double play. 

In many neighborhoods, stick- 
ball played with the whole pim- 
ple ball is considered a variation 
of half-ball. Because the ball goes 
much farther and rolls, whole- 
ball is usually played in a 
schoolyard, instead of in the 
street. It is played with or without 
bases, and demands better field- 
ing than does half-ball. 

Bouncies-rapsies is described 
by one former player as a game 
for the “less athletically in- 
clined.” This pimple ball game is 
also played in a_ schoolyard, 
usually with nine players on each 
team. Instead of hitting a pitch in 
the air, however, the hitter waits 
for the ball to bounce once, 
before he whams the stick at it. 
Bouncies-rapsies is generally 
considered much easier to play 
than ordinary stickball, and there 
is some speculation that only 
Boston Latin students and those 
under of the age of eight years 
play this one. 

Another variation of whole- 
ball is punch, sometimes also 
known as Boston. As the first 
name implies, players punch the 
ball instead of hitting it with a 
Stick. 

Errors is a game with endless 
variations that probably exists in 
some form in every city. In 
Boston, players use pimple balls 
and have developed the game 
into a close relative of half-ball. 
The only equipment you need 
besides the pimple ball is a curb 
or a set of brick or concrete steps. 
Wooden steps make a poor 
substitute because they have an- 
noying rounded corners and the 
ball doesn’t bounce off wood as 
well as it does off stone. 

The object is to throw the ball 
against the curb or step so that it 
hits the corner and flies high into 
the air. You score points the way 
you score them in half-ball. In a 
variation of the game, players 
bounce the ball against a wall 
instead of a curb or step, again 
playing just like half-ball. In 
another version, players throw 
the ball against the curb and then 
run bases. 

Architects of Boston’s school 
buildings must have had this 
game in mind when they de- 
signed some of the city’s elemen- 
tary schools with a marvelous 
stone curb around the base of 
each building. Some of these 
schoolyards have attracted mara- 
thon errors matches. 

Finally, there is the popular 
and simple game called running 
bases. In this game two people 
throw a ball between two bases 
while a runner tries to beat the 
throw. 

If pimple balls never reappear 
in Boston because of the danger- 
ous, mysterious toxic substance 
inside them, kids can always play 
the games that don’t require a 
ball, like buck-buck, relevio, 
kick-the-can, hide-and-seek, and 
good old street hockey. But Bos- 
ton stickball won’t be the same 
without pimple balls. 

Pimple balls have remained a 
city favorite for generations for 
good reasons: they have always 
been cheap, available, and boun- 
cy. They are made of a soft rubber 
that is easy to play with and well- 
suited to crowded neigh- 
borhoods. While professional 
sports and a booming consumer 
sports market have spurred re- 
search and development of high- 
performance balls for tennis, 
squash, racquetball, basketball, 
football, and other sports, pimple 
balls have changed very little, 
because there has been no profit 
motive to change them. 

Now that pimple balls have 
been suddenly discovered to be 
toxic, Eagle Rubber has no plans 
for a substitute. Which probably 
means that the last summer of 
good half-ball in Boston is upon 
us, with the last batch of (toxic) 
pimple balls. If you want to see 
the end of a tradition, come on 
through the tunnel to East Boston 
some hot July evening, grab some 
slush, and pick your street. O 
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Connecticut 
Branford 


Advanced Office Systems 
116 North Main St. 


East Hartford 


Computerifics 
358 Burnside Ave. 


Old Saybrook 


The Computer Establishment 
210 Main St. 


Portland 


Multi Business Computer Systems 
28 Marlborough St. 


Sharon 


Sharon Computer 
Main St. 


Storrs 


Alpha Computers 
18 Dog Lane 


Wallingford 


Applied Computer Technology 
60 S. Hartford Turnpike 


West Hartford 


Northeast Computer Stores 
999 New Britain Ave. 


New Hampshire 
Hampton Center 


Computer Connection 
8-12 High St. 


Keene 


Micro Service of N.E. Inc. 
Riverside Plaza, Winchester St. 


Plaistow 


Neba Computer Corp. 
Route 125 


Plymouth 

North Country Computer Center 
Village Square, Tenney Mt. Hwy. 
Portsmouth 


The Video Store Inc. 
140 Congress St. 


hard-to- 
manuals. s. You'lisee, right out 
of the box, there isn’t an easier-to-use desk- 


New York 
Albany 


Computer Cellar 
Central & Colvin Sts. 
Westgate Shopping Ctr. 


Lela Computer Suitors, Inc. 
52 North Pearl St. 


Dansville 


Compuworld South 
150 Main St. 


East Syracuse 


Computer Systems Design Group 
6628 Old Collamer Rd. 


Endwell 


The Computer Tree 
409 Hooper Rd. 


Ithaca 


DL & G Audio Inc. 
102 The Commons 


Morrisonville 

Twin State Telephone Corporation 
Rand Hill Rd., Box 260 

Niagara Falls 


Creative Systems 
519 Cayuga Dr. 


Orchard Park 


Computer World 
6464 West Quaker St. 


Rochester 


Compuworld Inc. 
125 White Spruce Blvd. 


Seneca Falls 


John C. Garee & Assoc. 
5 Liberty Center Plaza 


Syracuse 


Omnifax Computer Store 
3216 Erie Blvd. East 


Williamsville 


Computer Resource of Buffalo, Inc. 


5560 Main St. 









Massachusetts 
Belmont 


SALONsynergistics Corp. 
4 Clark Lane 


Braintree 


Classic Computers 
654 Washington St. 


Brockton 


Home Entertainment Showplace 
757 Belmont St. 


Burlington 


Data Research Associates 
83 Cambridge St. 


Cambridge 


Tech Computer Store 
199 Alewife Brook Pky. 


Falmouth 


Modular Data Systems 
184 Jones Rd. 


Ludlow 


Northeast Computer Stores 
455 Center St. 


Marblehead 


Atlantic Northeast Marketing 
24 Clifton Ave. 


Newton 


Mass. Data Products 
343 Washington St. 


Movies To Go 
281 Needham St. 


North Attleboro 


Leasecomp Inc. 
554 Kelley Blvd. 


Northampton 


Northeast Computer Stores 
22 Massonic St. 


Osterville 


Eden Microcomputers 
25 Wianno Ave. 


Pocasset 


Dacal Ltd. 
41 Barlow's Landing Rd. 
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Springfield 


Northeast Computer Stores 
Center Sq., Main St. 


Tewksbury 


Omnitek Computers International, Inc. 
1300 Main St. 


Waltham 


Computer Mart of Waltham 
1395 Main St. 


Wellesley 


Byrne Computer Center 
5 Cameron St. 


West Newton 


The Bit Bucket 
1294 Washington St. 


Woburn 

Northeast Computer Store 
200 West Cummings Park 
Maine 

Brewer 


Northeast Computer Stores 
Brewer Shopping Center 


Presque Isle 


Netherland Typewriter, Inc. 
326 Main St. 


Waterville 

Home Port Computers, Inc 
129 Main St. 

Rhode Island 
Providence 


General Technology (Computopia) 
653 N. Main St. 


Warwick 


Software Center of R.1. 
878 Post Rd. 


Vermont 
Brandon 


Leffler’s Computers 
RD2 


Waitsfield 


Universal Microsystems Inc. 
1 Bridge St. 
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Not fade away 


A 9-to-5ers’ guide to the perfect tan 


by Robin Vaughan 


t's Saturday morning, after a long, hard week of 
I work. You wake up luxuriantly, and stretch and 

smile with relief. It’s a brilliant, balmy day outside — 
a beach day. You figure it’s about nine, which means you 
can take your time and still make it to the Cape by 11 or 
so. A cool shower, a little breakfast, and .. . OHMIGOD! 
It's actually one o'clock in the afternoon! Skip the 
shower — no, you can't, the hair on the left side of your 
head has migrated to the right side and remains clumped 
there like a beret. A lightning-quick shower then, and 
the hell with breakfast. It occurs to you that traffic will 
undoubtedly be brutal. Well, Revere Beach isn’t too far 
— if you can stomach it. Then again, the last time you 
went there you were assaulted by a band of kids trying 
to sell loose joints. Besides, you don’t want to worry 
about contracting typhoid if you feel like taking a swim. 
It seems hopeless. But it’s Saturday and you've worked 
indoors all week, and damn it, you have to get some sun! 

Relax. There’s always tar beach, up on the roof. 

Okay, so it ain't exactly la Grande Plage; still, it does 
have its advantages, It’s convenient, for one thing — it 
shouldn't take you more than 60 seconds to get up there 
— and it’s private, for another — your roof has got to be 
less crowded than any beach, and nobody is going to 
gawk at you. What's more, it’s close to your own 
bathroom. No more hunting for nearby restaurants and 
being greeted by managers screaming, “No eat, no toilet! 
Get outta here!” No more embarrassing trips into waist- 
high water. There's no traffic, no parking fees, no fuss. 
Just jump into a bathing suit, grab your gear, and you're 
on your way to a tan 

In exchange tor this simplicity and convenience, a tar- 
beach sunbather has to sacrifice a certain amount of 
comtort. The standard apartment-building roof is not 
equipped with sand, lifeguards, concession stands, or 
large bodies of water (no, those warm gray puddles left 
on the root by yesterday's rain don’t count). To 
compensate for the lack of luxury, the smart sun-seeker 
must bring along some Necessary Supplies. . 

A toam mat will prevent painful and unsightly 
indentations on your flesh left by pebbles and other 
miscellaneous rubble (rusty bits of TV antenna, glass, 
bottle caps and the like). If you don’t have a pad and 
don’t care to invest in one, use your least favorite towel 
or blanket, since any material subjected to roof use is 
gonzo. Tar spots are forever. (Paint thinner or turpentine 
will, however, remove stubborn globs of tar from your 
feet and rear.) 

Aluminum reflectors accelerate the burning process 
and lessen the guilt when you give up that last hour of 
prime rays because you can’t stand it a minute longer. 
(Contrary to popular belief, most dermatologists agree 
that baby oil does little to attract the sun. It does, 
however, clog your pores and provide a highly adhesive 
base for soot and small insects.) 


A loud radio not only will distract you and make the 
time go faster, but will also help to discourage overly 
friendly neighbors. A blast of Ozzy Osborne or very 
early Ramones is a good bet. 

Alcohol is useful in distorting your perception of 
reality, as are tape recordings of seagulls, crashing 
waves, and Hawaiian music. But don’t distort your 
perceptions too much: remember, you're high enough. A 
voyage into dreamland could cause you to roll aver and 
off the edge of the building. 

And last but not least, a plant sprayer filled with water 
and a little astringent is helpful in cooling off. It gets 
mighty steamy up there. 

Of course, not every apartment building has an 
accessible roof. In this case, a fire escape is an acceptable 
alternative. (If you don’t have a fire escape, complain to 
the local authorities. Your landlord will love you for it.) 
If you're afraid of heights, try lining the fire escape with 
pillows; not only does this keep you from noticing the 
distance that separates your perch from the sidewalk, it 
also makes lying down a lot more comfortable. Such a 
setup also renders nude sunbathing a little more private, 
though second-story apartment dwellers may still find 
themselves attracting more attention than they'd like 
from their higher-ups. If your fire escape is too small to 


accommodate even a short, thin person comfortably, or - 


if it happens to overlook a busy street like Comm. Ave., 
you may want to look elsewhere for your place in the 
urban sun. 

Public parks are okay, but they’re not for the modest 
or the unfriendly. (The Boston Common gets an 
especially low privacy rating.) A lawn chair on the 
sidewalk can be fun if you enjoy that back-to-the-Bronx 
feeling, but don’t try it if you live on a sharply inclined 
street. Tipping over and rolling can be annoying. 

These alternatives, flawed as they may be, all have the 
advantage of being close to home. A sudden change in 
the weather — always a danger around these parts — is 
not such a fiasco when a dry apartment is only a few 
steps away. Curling up with a glass of wine and a good 
book has it all over being stuck on Wingaersheek Beach 
in a torrential downpour. 

If roofs, stoops, and sidewalks are just a bit too 
declassé for your tastes, there’s always the high-tech 
solution — tanning salons. No matter how strenously 
their proponents sing their praises and promise that they 
are tested and safe, tanning salons are still a hotbed of 
controversy. But if you're this interested in getting a tan, 
you're probably not terribly concerned about damaging 


your skin anyway. And whatever their dangers and . 


disadvantages, an effective “sunbathing” session at a 
tanning salon doesn’t kill your whole day. 

One popular tanning salon is Tanorama, which has 
convenient locations t the Boston area. The 
main problem with the Tanorama method is that you 
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have to stand up. Also, there’s nothing to look at in your 
little ultraviolet cell. And even if there were, you 
wouldn't be able to see it, since your vision is obscured 
by uncomfortable space-age goggles. Thus things can 
get boring. To relieve the ennui, Tanorama provides 
piped-in pop music as well as tapes of a mysterious voice 
saying things like, “Today we're going to Honolulu. It’s 
a comfortable 87 degrees and the palm trees are swaying 
in the light ocean breeze....” If this doesn’t doesn’t 
conjure up images of Waikiki, remember that the whole 
session, which costs $10, is only about 30 minutes long 
— you'll be out soon. 

Always Tan, on Newbury Street, not only is a little 
less expensive, but you get to lie down. The transparent- 
plastic tanning couches in this establishment have lamps 
over and under; they are positioned in the curved lid and 
bed so that not an inch of flesh is overlooked. Not even 
the palms of your hands. After being shut off from open 
space for a sweaty half-hour, some peole come to fear 
these coffin-like couches. Always Tan is not for the 
claustrophobic. 

The worst ‘disadvantage of tanning salons, I have 
found, is that they lead to what some people refer to as 
a “fake tan,” which can be awkward for the tanner. For 
instance, it may be hard to explain how you got that 
gorgeous bronze during a rainy lunch hour. The best 
thing to do is admit it. Candor is disarming. 

The most frustrating thing about sunbathing, as we 
devotees of the sun know all too well, is that the fruits of 
your labor are only temporary. If you’re worried about 
keeping your tan well into September, there are a few 
tricks, other than dark makeup, you should know about. 

Tanning-on-the-go is a revered tradition among 
sunaholics who are stuck riding around in cars for long 
periods. The mainstay of this method involves always - 
being the passenger when driving north, and the driver 
when heading south. In the passenger position, you can 
augment both face and arm color this way, but for 
safety’s sake limit yourself to working on your arm color 
when in the driving position. When riding in taxicabs at 
high noon, however, you can get coverage by switching 
from one side of the cab to the other. If all else fails — if 
the sun is nowhere to be found and you're fading fast — 
try a coat of shellac. 

Of course, there are those who just don’t understand 
the intrigue of a tan in the first place and who wouldn't 
consider putting themselves through such ray-catching 
gymnastics just to get some sun. These are the folks who 
go to the beach for the water. Which is fine. But they will 
never make the major leagues in this sun-worshipping 
society. They will never reach the championships in this 
n.ost popular of sports. 

As for the rest of you, those who understand and share 
in the pursuit of the perfect tan, good luck. Remember, 
where there's a will, there's a ray. 0 















THE MOST EXCITING HI-FI 
SALES EVENT OF THE 
SEASON IS HERE! 
Sound Advice’s 
SUMMER SALE! 


featuring specials like: 























SX-202 — STEREO — X- — Stere 
sarees... ' ono SX-303 Stereo 
Convenience and 
versatility make this 25 
watt per channel receiver a 
super value 

PL-2 This Semi- 
Automatic, Belt Drive 
Table is the perfect match 
for the SX 202 


Receiver — This full 
feature model boasts 45 
walts per channel and a 
super FM tuning system. 


PL-4 — This Semi- 
Automatic Direct Drive 
Turntable offers super 
performance and 
reliability! 


ARIA-50II — Again we 
couldn't find a better 
loudspeaker valuc to 


ARIA S0II Maybe the 
best speaker buy around — 
this 3-way 10” system will 


Outperform most any in its complete this system! 
class! 


NOW ONLY NOW ONLY 


$239 ORIG. — *565." ORIG. $630. $379 
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and many other super audio & video specials 
featuring top brand names such as: 
MITSUBISHI « RCA « PANASONIC « FISHER « JENSEN « ALLISON 
EP] - SCOTT ¢ SHURE « MAXELL - TDK e SCOTCH AND MANY MORE! . 











Special Special 
Maxell UDXLII C90's TDK SA 90's 
$2.59ea. cash $2.A9ea. cash 






Sound Advice 22:2:2202. 
, HARVARD SQ. CAMBRIDGE, MA 


HI-FI & VIDEO CENTER 492-3105 OPEN SUNDAYS 
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by Susannah Garboden 


idea at the time. That sum- 

mer cottage on the Vineyard 
had two bedrooms; split two 
ways you could afford two weeks 
there. And you’d always have 
company. little did either of you 
expect that within two days you'd 
be doing their dishes and hating 
it, that they'd be mad because 
you watch too much television 
and that you'd all wish you'd 
each opted for one week on the 
Vineyard — alone. 

And the year before. Sure, you 
said, we've got lots of camping 
gear. We're good at camping. 
Why don’t you come along. You 
can show us New England, you 
said. We've never really seen it. 
How could you have known that 


I seemed like such a good 


your friend was possessed of a’ 


few fundamental phobias — that 
he was afraid of bugs, snakes, 
squirrels, berry bushes, dust, lake 
water, sharp stones, campfires, 
thunder, lightning, rain, fish, and 
public washrooms? Or that his 
idea of seeing New England 
involved only looking at things 
(usually indoor things) for which 
there was an admission charge? 
Or that he got car sick if he rode 
in the back seat for more than 
three hours? Or that he would 
bring along a gross of cassette 
tapes of foreign-language folk 
music to play in the car? Or that 
every time a fly got in the car he’d 
make you pull over while he tried 
to slap it with a rolled-up news- 
paper? Or that he’d want to bring 
his cat? 

It's a trap, vacationing with 
friends. It always seems like a 
good idea. It always seems like 
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something that ought to be a 
laugh a minute. It isn’t either of 
those things. It’s been said that 
there’s no such thing as vacation- 
ing with friends, only starting a 
vacation with friends. Lucy and 
Ricky and Fred and Ethel did it — 
all the way to California, and all 
through Europe. But when you 
think about it, Lucy and Ricky 
and Fred and Ethel were excep- 
tionally tolerant people. 

But my friends and I, we're 
different, you say. We agree on 
everything — the Middle East, 
nukes, the environment, El 
Salvador, civil rights. Sure, you 
agree on the big things. When 
push comes to shove, you might 
very well prefer to share a rebel 
stronghold with your best 
friends. But what about a kitch- 
en? If you people agree on 
everything so much, how come 
they eat frozen vegetables and 
you buy fresh? How come they 
take out their garbage every day 
and you let yours sit around until 
the smell bothers you? Or bath- 
rooms? You hang your toilet 
paper so it rolls away from the 
wall; theirs rolls toward the wall. 
Or television? They think Hill 
Street is confusing; you don’t 
think Carson’s very funny. 

Face it. You like your friends. 
You're always willing to go the 
extra mile for your friends. But 
you might not want to go several 
hundred miles with your friends. 
You like to visit them; you don’t 
want to live with them. And when 
you vacation with friends, you're 
living with them. Their plans 
become your plans. Their prob- 
lems become problems shared. 
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You're going to do it anyway. 
There’s no telling you anything. 
Even if you've done it before and 
lived to regret it, there was 
probably that one Léwenbrau 
night when everything was kind 
of special and everybody was 
good friends indeed. You remem- 
ber that. Cherish it. You want to 
do that again. Already you've 
forgotten about the fight over 
packing the trunk. 

Well, if you're going to be 
dumb, at least don’t be stupid. 
Let’s run through some of the 
common pitfalls of group va- 
cations. Keep these categories in 
mind. Admit to them. Be careful. 


Traveler vs. tourist 
Not everyone has the same 
reason for taking a vacation. For 
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some, it’s just a change of scene, 
an escape from the same old 
washing machine and driveway. 
Others see their two weeks off 
each year as justification for the 
other 50. 

A lot of high-toned bull has 
been written about the difference 
between travelers and tourists. 
The conventional wisdom is that 
travelers (people who travel in 
the present, experience a new 
place on its own terms, and “‘meet 
the people”) are the superior 
breed, and tourists (people who 
travel in the past, experience a 
new place through its historic 
and/or commercial attractions, 
and merely “deal with the 
natives’) are a cancerous scum 
out to infect pure existential 
reality with their picture-postcard 
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naiveté. We take no sides. Who 
cares? 

Of course, you might care very 
much should you foolishly agree 
to share your traveling/touring 
time with someone of the op- 
posite camp. Boy, will you be 
bored as you have to stand 
around simply dying to make the 
12:15 paper-mill tour or the third 
maple-sugaring demonstration of 
the trip while your “traveling” 
companions loiter around the 
General Store quizzing the local 
IGA franchise holder about last 
season's potato crop. Conversely, 
the romance of sugaring-off wears 
a little thin if all you want to do is 
get back to the bus station and 
mingle with the pensioners. 

The solution? Like many solu- 
tions to social conflicts, it’s 
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simple, but it takes courage and 
tact. Let them go their way, and 
you go yours. Negotiate a truce 
by saying something diplomatic 
like, “You go ahead, I’m too tired 
to take that much excitement 
today. You can tell me about it 
later.” Avoid red flags. Don’t say 
something undiplomatic _ like, 
“Oh, go to your damn fish- 
scaling lesson. I’ve got better 
things to do with my time.” 


For a few dollars more 

This point of contention is 
interwoven with all others. Some 
people let loose the purse strings 
when they vacation. They act like 
they have a right to eat, drink, 
and do whatever they want. Like 
that’s an important part of va- 
cationing. Money should be no 
object. Worrying about money is 
something you do at home. 

Maybe you don’t feel that way. 
Maybe you can’t afford to go first 
class. Maybe you'd rather pass up 
the gourmet lunch and apply the 
cost to something practical like 
getting your molars capped or 
supporting your widowed moth- 
er. Money conflicts come up most 
often at meals. The solution: 
separate checks. Don't let the 
person who believes that no meal 
is worth eating unless it begins 
with shrimp cocktail talk you into 
simply splitting the tab. 


Time and tide 

Some people need more sleep 
than others; some people sleep 
later than others; some people 
stay up later than others; some 
people eat at six; some people eat 
at nine. If you’re up with the 
birds and raring to get to the 
beach or at least a doughnut 
shop, even an hour's difference in 
routine schedule can seem like 
eternity. Especially in the parking 
lot of the Robin's Nest Motel. But 
what are you going to do? Take 
the car and leave a note for these 
nice people? Hardly. You're go- 
ing to wait. And when they do 
emerge refreshed and rested from 
their prolonged slumber, you're 
going to greet them with a 
something less than cheery good 
morning. 

The answer? Stay close to town 
or take two cars. Or leave them 
there. Or sit down some evening 
and talk it out. There’s no more 
relaxing aspect of a vacation than 
having an ad hoc encounter- 
group session with your friends. 


Putting up for the night 

Where to stay? Money, of 
course, is a factor here. Who 
would have thought that your old 
pal from the ‘60s, the one who 
used to crash on your kitchen 
floor and who to this day never 
eats red meat or allows polyester 
to touch his skin, harbors a gut 
feeling that you're never really 
safe unless you're in a Holiday 
Inn for the night. That sort of gut 
feeling can get expensive 

But money isnt everything 
when it comes to reaching ac- 
commodations. Shy people are 
afraid of the enforced 
camaraderie of old New England 
inns. Media addicts expect cable 
TV and color sets. Lots of people 
who seem to lead perfectly com- 
fortable and secure lives at home 
are afraid of bugs or germs or 
wooden buildings. Some people 
regard the wizened old Yankee 
desk clerk who coughs into his 
sleeve and keeps the room keys 
in a hand-worn Robern Burns 
box as a colorful character. Others 
regard him as a potentia! sep 
tuagenarian Norman Bates 

And plumbing? Let’s not even 
get into plumbing preferences. 
You'll be amazed how many 
people choose to abstain from the 
most routine ablutions when con- 
fronted with unfamiliar sinks and 
tubs. 

There's no easy solution to this 
one. Separate checks people can 
accept as common-sensible. Sep- 
arate tables (or restaurants), 
would rightly be considered a 
snub. Separate hotels is like 
separate vacations. Which may 
be the only satisfactory answer 
anyway 
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Bar Harbor, Maine 


Francis Fortier, Artistic Director 
Recitals, Chamber Music, 
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Bar Harbor Festival 510 Fifth Ave, 4th Fi. 
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SUMMER ARTS ‘83 


Dance, galleries, museums, movies, music, and theater 


Treats and beats and feet 


DANCE 


ES 
To dance is to live. Some of us, though, 
would rather live vicariously through the 
fantastic feats of the pros. Summer isn't 
exactly the height of the dance season in 
New England, but not everybody's 
standing still out there 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The Boston Ballet, Metropolitan 

Center, 268 Tremont St., Boston, 

542-3945. The group presents Nureyev's 

“Don Quixote,’ Aug. 10 through 21. 

Performances are held Mon. through Fri. 

at 8 p.m., and on Sat. at 2 and 8 p.m. 

Performance on Sun. is at 2 p.m. On 

Aug. 11, the show starts at 7 p.m. 

Tickets range from $11.50 to $40, and 

are available at the Metropolitan Center 

box office, or by calling Chargit at (800) 

223-0120 

Bud Light Best Fest, City Hall Plaza, 

Government Center, Boston, 725-3911. 

The city of Boston and Bud Light Beer 

are sponsoring entertainment on the 

plaza from July 5 through Aug. 27. On 

Tues. at 8 p.m., local and national dance 

ensembies will be featured. Also see 

listings under ‘‘Music: Jazz."" Admission 
to all performances is free. 

Castile Hill Festival, Crane Estate, 

Ipswich, 356-4070. Curtain time is 8:30 

p.m. Gates open for picnicking at 6 p.m. 

Ticket prices listed below. Students and 

senior citizens, half-price tickets avail- 

able at gate on day of performance only. 

Also see listing under ‘‘Music.”’ 

July 2, Independance Day Celebration, 
featuring the Mandala Folk Dance 
Ensemble. Open from 2 to 9 p.m. 
Tickets, $6. Children, $3 

Aug. 12 and 13, A Venetian Carnival,” 
with the New England Dressage 
Association, Concert Royal, and the 
New York Baroque Dance Company. 
Tickets, reserved seating, $15 Lawn 
seating, $12.50 

Aug. 19 through 21, ‘ll pastor fido,"’ 
performed by Concert Royal, and the 
New York Baroque Dance Company 
Tickets, $12.50 

Hammond Castie Museum, 80 

Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, 283-7673 

Open from 1 to 4 p.m. Ticket prices are 

$4 Children, $2. Also see listing under 

Music 

Aug. 28, an afternoon of ballet, jazz, and 
modern dance 

The Hatch Memorial Shell, on the 

Charles River Esplanade, provides the 

setting for the following dance per- 

formances for a summer's evening 

Programs are organized by the Metro- 

politan District Commission. All per- 

formances start at 8:30 p.m. Admission, 
free. Also see listing under “Music.” 

Aug. 25 through 28, Aug. 30 and 31, and 
Sept. 1, 2, and 3, Boston Ballet 
Ensemble performs ‘‘Valse Fantasie"’ 
by George Balanchine, and original 
works by Wells and Dickinson 

Harvard Summer Dance ’ 

Loeb Drama Center, Brattle St., Cam- 

bridge, 495-5535 or -2939 (recording) 

Curtain time is 8 p.m. Admission, free 

July 22 and 23, Elisa Monte Dance 
Company 

July 29 and 30, Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane 
and Company 

Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival 
inc., Ted Shawn Theater, off Rte. 20, 
Lee, (513) 243-0741. Curtain time is 7:30 
p.m. on Tues., and 8 p.m. on Wed. and 
Thurs. Curtain time is 8:30 p.m. on Fri 
and Sat. Matinees are at 2 p.m. on Sat 
and Sun. Ticket prices range from $9 to 
$16. Subscription series tickets are 
available. Call for information. Also see 
listing under ‘‘Music: Jazz." 

June 28, Gala Opening, beginning at 
5:30 p.m. Champagne buffet supper, 
performances by the Art of Black 
Dance and Music, Marta Rienzi and 
Dancers, and juggler Michael 
Moschen. Paul Taylor Dance Com 
pany, performance at 7:30 p.m 

June 25, dances by the winners of the 
1983 Artists Foundation Fellowships 
in Choreography awards 

June 29 through July 2, and July 5 
through 9, The Paul Taylor Dance 
Company 

July 12 through 16, Jazz Tap Ensemble 

July 19 through 23, “Pillow Parade,” 
commissioned jazz, modern, and 
ballet works by Harkarvy, Morris, 
Renzi, and others. 

July 26 through 30, “New Directions," 
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Nina Wiener and Dancers, and 
Michael Moschen. 


oo 6, Hubbard Street Dance 


Aug. 9 through 13, “Ballet ‘83: New 
Views and Debuts." 

16 through 20, Joyce Trisler 
scompany, Calck Hook Dance 
Theatre. 

Aug. 23 through 27, ‘All That Glitters," 
selected performers from the Munich 
Ballet, the Joffrey Ballet, and the 
National Ballet of Canada. 

Aug. 30 through Sept. 
Muller/The Works 

Sept. 4, Special Closing, Anton Dolin in a 
two-act play entitled ‘‘Conversations 
Diaghilev, Nijinsky, etc."’ 


CONNECTICUT 
Manchester Bicentennial Band 
Shell, Manchester Community College, 
60 Bidwell St., Manchester. Curtain time 
is 7 p.m. Admission, free. Also see listing 
under “Music.” 

June 19, (rain date, June 22), Man- 
chester Youth Ballet, and the Singing 
Savoyards of the Manchester Gilbert 
and Sullivan Players. 

June 29, (rain date, June 30), Inter- 
national Dance Festival, with the 
Manchester Square Dance Club, Lao- 
tian Community Dancers, Mountain 
Laurel Cloggers, “Sedenka"’ Inter- 
national Folk Dance Troupe, and 
more. 

Peace Train Summer Dance, 

Bushnell Park, downtown Hartford, (203) 

727-1000. Performances are at 7 p.m., 

and are free. Call for rain dates. 

Aug. 18, the Alvin Ailey Repertory 
Ensemble. 

Aug. 25, Pilobolus. 

Sept. 1, the Hartford Ballet 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New Hampshire Music Festival, 
performance locations listed below. Call 
(603) 253-4331 for ticket prices and 
a Also see listing under ‘Mu- 


3, Jennifer 


pol 11 and 12, “Music and Dance 
Extravaganza,” the Hartford Ballet 
and the Music Festival Orchestra. 
Performance on Aug. 11 is at Silver 
Hall, Main St., Plymouth. Performance 
on August 12 is at Gilford Middle- 
High School, Gilford 


NEW YORK 
Saratoga Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, Saratoga Springs, (518) 587-3330 
Performances by the New York City 
Ballet. Curtain time is 8:15 p.m. Matinees 
at 2 p.m. on Thurs. and Sat. Ticket prices 
range from $6.50 to $17.50. Lawn 
seating, $5. Thurs. matinees, $4 adults, 
and $2.50 children, students, and senior 
citizens. Sat. matinees, half price for 
children, students, and senior citizens 
day of the performance. Exceptions 
noted below 
July 5, Swan Lake, “Fancy Free,"’ 
“Symphony in C."’ 

July 6, Swan Lake, “Rossini Quartets,” 
and ‘Fancy Free.’ 

July 7 (matinee), ‘Rossini Quartets,” 
“Fancy Free,” and “Symphony in C."’ 

July 7 (evening), Swan Lake, “New 
Robbins No. 1,"" and “Souvenir de 
Florence.’ 


July 8, Coppélia. 


and 





July 9 (matinee), Coppélia. 
July 9 (evening), “Souvenir de Floren- 


ce," “New Robbins No. 1,"" and 
hy yee inc.” 

July 12 

July 13, “Scotch ‘Symphony, " “Dances 


at a Gathering," and ‘‘The Concert." 
July 14 (matinee), * ‘Scotch Symphony," 
penal and “Souvenir de Floren- 


July 14 (evening), * ‘Scotch Symphony,” 
“Concerto Barocco," and ‘Dances at 
a Gathering.” 

July 15, The Gala, special price ticket 
sales range from $12 to $35. ‘‘Delibes 
Divertissement,"" ‘New Robbins No. 
2,"' and “Stars and Stripes." 

July 16 (matinee), ‘‘Delibes Divertisse- 

“Episodes,” and ‘‘Dances at a 
Gathering." 
July 16 (evening), “Rossini Quartets," 
“Episodes,"’ and ‘New Robbins No. 
2" 


July 19, “Concerto Barocco,’’ Concerto 
for Two Solo Pianos," and ‘Who 
Cares?" 

July 20, “Celebration,” “Agon,"’ and 
“Stars and Stripes." 

July 21 (matinee), “Celebration,” “‘Con- 
certo for Two Solo Pianos," and “The 

July 21 (evening), aan Divertisse- 
ment, “Who Cares?" 

July 22, Bene” Divertissement,” 

" and‘ ‘The Concert.” 

July (matinee), ' ‘Concerto Barocco,” 
“Celebration,” and ‘Who Cares?"’ 
say 23 A sone “Concerto for Two 

Pianos,"’ ‘‘New Robbins No. 2," 
pom 4 ‘Stars and Stripes." 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport Music Festival, 50 Wash- 
ington Sq., Newport, (401) 846-8742 or 
-1132. Performances by the Chicago 
City Ballet take place at Rogers High 
School July 9, 10, and 11. Call for times 
and ticket prices. Also see listing under 
“Music.” 

Pro Art Series, Roger Williams Park, 

Elmwood Ave., Providence, (401) 

785-9450. Performance times listed 

below. Admission, free. Also see listing 

under ‘‘Music."’ 

Aug. 11, modern dance with Marty 
Sprague. Curtain time is 7 p.m., on the 
museum grounds. 

~—_ 28, Jubilation Dance Company. 

urtain time is 3 p.m., at the Temple to 
Music. 

Ballet of Rhode isiand, 
Rogers High School, Wickham Rd., 
Newport, (401) 334-2560. The State 
Ballet of Rhode Isiand presents a dance 
concert at 7:30 p.m. on June 25. Pieces 
include ‘‘Walpurgis Night’ from 
Gounod's Faust, “Tchaikovsky's Violin 
Concerto in D," “Ballet Class," and 
“Part for Two Plus One." Tickets, $8. 
Children under 13, $5. Senior citizens, 
$2. Tickets are available at the door the 
day of the performance. Reservations 
suggested, call for information. 


VERMONT 
Southern Vermont Festival of 
the Arts, Southern Vermont Art Cen- 
ter, West Rd., Manchester, (802) 
362-1405. Performances take place in 
the Louise Ryals Arkell Pavilion at 8:30 
p.m. Tickets are $5. The box office is 
open Tues. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and one hour before concerts. 
Also see listings under ‘‘Music."’ 

July 7, the Vermont Chamber Ballet. 
July 23, Anneliese van Ottingen and 
Company Ballet. 


Picture’s perfect 


GALLERIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


Hang-ups, we've all got ‘em. Some are 
more attractive than others. Some are 
worth framing before they're nailed to 
the wall 


GALLERIES 


Boston, etc. 
Ahmed’s Gallery Lounge, 
Winthrop St., Cambridge, 3765200 
Open seven days from 5 p.m. to 
midnight. Through July 7, paintings and 
pastels by John Jagel. July 8 through 
. 18, photographs by George 
Herman, and a mixed-media exhibit by 
Anne Flash. Aug. 19 through Sept. 22, 


paintings of interiors by Jennifer Day. 

Alianza, 140 Newbury St., Boston, 
262-2385. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Wed. from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Through June 30, ‘Small 
Works," with paper quilts by Bobbi Balin, 
warp-face weavings by Ruth Gowell, and 
fabricscapes by Bernie Rowell. Per- 
manent exhibits of contemporary hand- 
crafts including quilts, decorative and 
functional ceramics, art glass, designer 
mn paperweights, and wooden box- 


Alpert Gallery, 93 Arch St., Boston, 
482-7710. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. On July 11 the 
gallery is moving to 90 Chauncy St., 
Boston. Hours should remain the same, 
but you might call first in July and Aug. 
Through the summer, continuing 
exhibits of original prints by such artists 
as Agam and Sharrir. 

The Alpha Gallery, 121 Newbury St., 
Boston, 536-4465. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Closed in 
Aug. Through July 8, “New Talent,’ 
annual exhibit by young artists, including 
Lisa de St. Croix, Patrick Webb, David 
Moore, and Mark Meumier. July 15 to 
July 29, group show of paintings by 
gallery artists. 
Andover Gallery, 68 Park St., 
dover, 475-7468. Open Tues. ough 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Ju 
through July 23, group show of paint- 
ings, sculpture, and silk screens by 
gallery artists, including Gustav Miller 
and David Sullivan. July 26 through Aug. 
23, another group show by gallery 
artists, including Mark Mannheinmer, 
Jan Lange, and Anne MacDougall. 

» 1105 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, 864-3333. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m., and on Thurs. until 8 p.m. Open on 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Continuing 
shows of contemporary art glass and 
porcelain. Through June 28, an exhibit of 
art glass by Orient and Flume. Aug. 15 
through Sept., clothing show by Carolyn 
Warren. 

Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury, 934-6634. Open Fri. 
through Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 4, “The Shakers,"’ an exhibit of 
19th-century Shaker furniture. 


through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Through July 
1, “HUS," a collaborative installation 
(environmental sculpture) by Ray 
Langenbach and Pam heimer. 
July 6 through July 29, sculpture by Cris 
Crisman. 

*s Cooperative, 175K South 
Market, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Bos- 
ton, 742-0938. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 6 p.m. Lots of hand-made crafts, 
including quilts from Appalachia and 
Alabama, Hand-made clothes, pottery, 
rugs, and stained glass. 
Arvest Galleries, 77 Newbury St., 
Boston, 247-1418. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. “American 
Realists and Impressionists of the 19th 
and 20th Centuries” will be shown all 
summer. 
BAAK Gallery, 59 Church St., Cam- 
bridge, 354-0407. Open Mon. through 
Wed. from 10:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Open on Fri. from 10:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sat. until 5 p.m. Mid- 
June to mid-July, a group show, includ- 
ing ceramics by Solomon and Bunschaff 
and a fine-arts show by local artists, 
including aerial photography by Alex 
MacLean, micro-urban studies by 
Thomas Lay, and playful ceramics by 
Nancy Matzell 
Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston, 536-5400, ext. 216 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Through Aug., “James McBey, A 
Portrait of the Artist,"’ watercolors, draw- 
ings, and etchings by McBey in the 


Wiggin Gallery 
The Boston Visual Arts Union, 77 
North Washington St., Boston, 227-3076 
Through July 8, open Tues. through Fri 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Wed. until 
8 p.m. Open on Sat. until 4 p.m. From 
July 12 through Aug. 19, open Tues. 
through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sat. until 4 p.m. Through July 8, 
“Ocean Currents,” nine artists exhibit 
ocean-inspired works. July 12 through 
Aug. 19, “Working Artists,"" two artists 


hibit their works i ; 
Bromfield Gallery, 348 Congress 


St., Boston, 426-8270. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 am. to 5 p.m. 
bie June 25, “Constructions,” 

vy Pier Gustafson. Collection of 3- 
dimensional paper constructions, utiliz- 
ing painting, sculpture, and drawing. 
Bunnell Frame Shop, 166 Newbury 
St., Boston, 266-6193. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Wed. until 7 p.m. Open on Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. African masks, Ben Shahn 
lithographs, J: panese woodblocks, and 
assorted prints exhibited regularly. 

Art Association 


lery, 25R Lowell St., Cambridge, 
876-0246. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
11 am. to 5 p.m. Through June 22, 
“Annual Prize Show," a prize-winning 
exhibition of painting, sculpture, pho- 
tography, drawing, and printmaking. 

Cambridge Public » Central 
Square Branch, 45 Pearl St., 498-9081. 
Open Mon., Wed., and Fri. from 9:30 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Open on Tues. and Thurs. from 
9:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. Closed on Sat. in July 
and Aug. July 1 through 31, posters 
by Tony Ricketts. Aug. 1 through 31, 


work by Korin. 

Gallery, in the Second 
Church, 60 Highland St., W. Newton, 
244-2690. Open Thurs. through Sun. 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Through July, ““Tameron 
Shaw," paintings by the artist. Closed 


throough August. 
Childs » 169 Newbury St., 
Boston, 266-1108. Open Tues. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open Sat. from 
10 am. to 5 p.m. In the drawing 
department, through June, American 
and European illustrators. July through 
Aug., watercolors and drawings. in 
the print department, June through 
July, prints by James McBey. In the 
painting department, June through July, 
gallery collection of 18th-, 19th-, and 20th- 
century American artists. 
Clark Gallery, Box 339, Lincoin Sta- 
tion, Lincoln, 259-8303. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
by appointment. From June 28 through 
Aug. 13, “Summer Light," a group show 
of area artists working in diverse media, 
with the unifying theme of summer light. 
Concord Art 37 Lex- 
ington Rd., Concord, 369-2578. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 4:30 p.m. 
Through Sept. 11, ‘The Four Seasons of 
New England," an open, juried, competi- 
tion of paintings, graphics, and more. 
Admission, $1 

10 


Crieger Sesen Associates, 
Post Office Square, Boston, 426-6407. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and by appointment. Exhibition of 
contemporary prints, including works by 
Reuben Nakian, Thomas McKnight, and 
Yokoi O'Donahue. 

Artists, 1836 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Lexington, 863-1597. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. All-member summer show 
through their cooperative gallery. 
Design Collaborative Gallery at 
Loughlin » 205 A St. (sev- 
enth floor), Fort Point Channel, Boston, 
269-1782. Open Tues. through Fri. from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Closed in Aug. Through 
July, group photography show. 

Federal Reserve Bank 


Gallery, 
600 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 973-3454. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Through July 8, “Lettering in 
Reserve,” an exhibit of igraphiy, 
sponsored by the Lettering Arts Guild of 
Boston. No exhibits in July and Aug. 
F Gallery, 1967 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, 868-6798. 
Open Mon., Fri., and Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., and Tues., Wed., and Thurs. from 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Through June 30, color 
photographs by Tessa Frootko Gordon 
July 1 through Aug. 4, Annual 
Frameworkers’ Show, exhibit of multi- 
media, two- and _ three-dimensional 
artwork by Frameworks staff members 
Aug. 5 through Sept. 1, monoprints by 


Julie Fiore 

Friends » 383 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge, 547-1267. Open Tues 
through Fri. from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Through July 15, collages by Giselle 
Maya. Permanent exhibit of gallery 
collection including clothing, quilts, 


Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to4 
aa June 29, in main 
The Copley Society at City Hail,” 


sii 





mixed-media exhibit. On main gallery 
wall, “China, Shanghai, Beidaihe, _ 
Beijing,” photography by Roger F 
rington. In Scollay Square gallery, “Win. 
dows of Light,’ color prints by Jay Wey 
all for information on July exhibits 


Closed in 
Gallery nike Square, 665 Boyiston 
St., Boston, 426-6616. Open Mon 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
on Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Through 
June 22, exhibit of two- , three-, and four- 
dimensional kinetic art pieces by Yaacov 
Agam. July 6 through July 31, hand- 


E 

Douglas Hoffman, and Labriola. 
Through Aug,., oil painti by Botti and 
Kenneth Kaye. Through t., exhibit of 
tempera paintings and original graphic 
works by Judith and Jabionsky. 
Gallery NAGA, 67 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, 267-9060. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from age to 5 p.m. June 21 — 
July 1 


The Gallery 
Roxbury, 267-4029. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from noon to 6 p.m., and on Sat. _ 


national artists. 

Gallery on the Green, 1837 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Lexington, 861-6044. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., or by appointment. Through July 
23, “The Immigrant's Vision," paintings 
by Edna Koriloff. July 23 through Aug. 
31, an all-media exhibit by gallery artists. 
Gateway Crafts, 62 Harvard St., Se- 
cond floor, Brookline, 734-1577. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 am. to 3 p.m. 
Permanent exhibit of pottery, weaving, 
and printed and hand-stamped clothing 
done by artists with developmental 
handicaps. 

Glass Veranda, 36 Newbury St., 
Boston, 267-3779. Open Tues. through 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on Sat. 
until 3:30 p.m. Continuing exhibition of 
contemporary art glass. Closed Aug. 1 
through 22 

Graphiks, South Market Building, 
175A Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2846. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Sun. from noon 
to 6 p.m. Contemporary exhibit of 
posters and original graphics including 


works ye Erte, Kozo, Uzilevsky, 
McKnight, and 
Graphics 1 and Graphics 2, 168 
ae St., Boston, 266-2475. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 9:30 a.m. “a: 
p.m. From July 1 through Aug., 
Mon. through Fri. from 9:30 a.m. to $30 
p.m. Through June 30, “New Talent 
Show," a printmaking exhibition by Scott 
Sandell, Diana Gonzalez Gandolfi, Mary 
Teichman, and Lisa Houck. July 1 
through Aug., “Summer Selections,” 
works of gallery artists and others such 
as Miro, Motherwell, Calder, and Folon. 
Harcus Gallery, 7 Newbury St. 
Boston, 262-4483. Open Tues. through 
py oni tg to 5:30 p.m. During July 
and Aug., open Tues. through Fri. from 
10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through June 28, 
“Modern American Masters — 1900 to 
1945: a Survey," paintings and works on 
paper by artists including Milton — 
Georgia O'Keefe, and John Marin. July 1 
through Aug. 31, group exhibition by 


artists. 

275 Dartmouth St., Bos- 
ton, 262-0783. Through June 30, open 
Tues. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m., and on Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
In July, open Tues. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. in Aug., by appointment 
only. Through Aug. 31, new paintings 
by Antic, Armstrong, Ferrandini, Flynn, 
Freeman, Kelley, Pashko, and Pogany, 
and new ceramic works by Bertoni, 
Goldman, and Holcomb. 

Kennedy Gallery, at Polaroid, 770 
Main St., (near Central Square) Cam- 
bridge, 577-5177. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 11:30 am. to 5:30 p.m. 
Through July 29, ‘From My Window, and 
Other Reminiscences," photographs by 
Andre Ertesz. Closed in Aug. 
Kingston Gallery, 129 Kingston St., 
Boston, 423-4113. Open Wed. thr 
Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. June 
through July 30, ‘New Members Show,’’ 
with works by by Timothy Hocksworth, 
Gregory Kitterle, Gerald Shertzer, 
Michael Vozella, and Joann Winkler. 
Robert Kiein Gallery, 216 Newbury 
St., Boston, 266-9481. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Through July 31, photographic prints by 
Cartier-Bresson, Harry Callahan, Robert 
Frank, Kertesz, Robert Doisneau, and 
Irving Penn. Gallery alternates exhibits 
with the Brent Sikkema Gallery. In Aug., 
call for show information. 

Ben K m Gallery, 115 Atlan- 
tic Ave., Boston, 742-1982. Open Tues 
through Sat. from 10 am. to 4 p.m 
Through Sept., a revolving exhibit of 
contemporary sculptured gold jewelry, 
and original bronze and _ concrete 
sculptures by Ben Kupferman 

The Loading Dock, 46 Waltham St. 
No. 102, Boston, 338-9342. Open Wed 
through Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. 


Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through 
July 30, a group exhibit of prints 
by artists including Chase, Jensen, 
Mock, Schnabel, and Winters. Closed 
in Aug. 

Gallery, Boston Center for the 
Arts, 549 Tremont St., Boston, 426-7700. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from noon to 4 
p.m. July 8 through Aug. 6, Fourth 
Annual Drawing Show, juried show of 
works by Massachussiis artists. Aug. 12 
through Sept.3, brush paintings by Tin 


Wei Liu. 

348 Huron Ave., Cambridge, 
876-2109. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. in July and Aug. 
open Wed. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to6 
p.m. Through June 21, “Ceremonial 
Dolls," by Charla Khana. Through July 1, 
acrylic paintings on — by Adria 
Arch. July 5 thr Aug. 23, kinetic 
sculpture by Arthur son and ceramic 
= by Wendy Bolton Rowland. 

feisen Gallery, 179 Newbury St., 
ean 266-4835. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Closed in 
Aug. Through July, 19th- and 20th- 
century prints by Beckmann, Heckel, 
Kollwitz, Pissaro, and Signac. Also, 
contemporary paintings, sculptures, and 
drawings by various artists. 
The Show, 643 Tremont St., 
Boston, 353-1740. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Through July, print 
show with works by Thomas McKnight, 
Miguel Jerrera, and David Lavington. 
Also, permanent exhibit of oil paintings 
by Chris Huestis. 

Gallery, 175 Newbury St., 
Boston, 536-9372. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through 
Aug,., silkscreens and lithographs by 
Edna Hibel, Leroy Nieman, Hans Erni, 
and Secunda. Also showing scarves by 
Erte. 
Project Arts Center, 141 Huron 
Ave., Cambridge, 491-0187. Open daily 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. June 19, from 5 
to 7 p.m., open house in the art gallery, 
with “Images of River Bend Park,"’ 1982 
Photo Contest Winners. Also, non-silver 
imagery photographs by Nina Dudley 
July 18 through 19, pottery and pho- 
tography by proctors and project stu- 
dents. July 18 through Aug. 12, photo- 
graphs by Terry Gips. Aug. 15 through 
Sept. 9, color photography by Michael 
Northrup and Michael Peven 
Prudential Tower Lobby, Pruden- 
tial Center, Boston, 236-3041. Open all 
day, seven days a week. Through June 


25, an exhibit of etchings, paintings, 
charcoal drawings, photographs, and 
mixed-media impressions, by members 
of the South Shore Art Center. July 1 
through 22, metal, wood, fiber, , 
and ceramics by the society of Arts 
and Crafts. Through Aug., exhibit of 
y wood carvings 
Pucker/Safrai, 171 and 173 Newbury 
St., Boston, 267-9473. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Through Aug., a series of graphic suites 
by Ali, Jacques, Sharir, and Weil. Also, 
selected works by Chagall. 
Quadrum Gallery, the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, 965-5555. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Open on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Through Aug., an exhibit by several fine- 
art jewelers from New York. 
Rolly-Michaux, 290 Dartmouth St., 
Boston, 536-9898. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. June 18 
through July 23, the Amazing Puzzle 
Sculptures of Miguel Berrocal. 
Judi Rotenberg Gallery, 130 New- 
bury St., Boston, 437-1518. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through July 1, watercolor and acrylic 
paintings by Rotenberg. Permanent 
group show of graphics by Alver, 
Denison, Kipniss, Kozo, Romero, and 
Rosenstein. Sculptures by Lewk and 
Vidstrand. 
Thomas Segal Gallery, 73 Newbury 
St., Boston, 266-3500. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Closed Aug. 19 through Sept. 5. Through 
July 1, sculpture, watercolors, and draw- 
ings by Botero, and “New Monotypes 
from Experimental Workshop, San Fran- 
cisco," by Sam Francis. July 5 through 
Aug. 19, new contemporary prints by 
David Sipress. 
Helen Shiien » 14 Newbury 
St., Boston, 267-9418. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through June 25, new paintings by 
Stefan Roloff. June 29 through July 23, 
colored wall reliefs by Robin Taffler. July 
27 through Aug., 27 group show of 
painting and sclupture by such artists as 
Ruth Slavet, Harry Bartnick, and Petey 
Stoloff Brown 
Brent Sikkema/Vision Gailery, 
216 Newbury St., Boston, 266-9481 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Through June 26, “25 Great 
Photographs,” by such artists as 
Avedon, Kertesz, and Arbus. Also see 
Robert Klein Gallery 
The Society of Arts and Crafts, 
175 Newbury St., Boston, 266-1810 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m., and on Sat. to 5 p.m. In Gallery 
| from June 28 through Aug. 30, pottery 
by Jean Pierre Hsu, paper by Susan 
Lange, woven rugs by Karen Gutowski, 


eed 


and furniture by various artists. In Gallery 
ll, works by over 170 craftspeople in 
ceramics, metal, glass, fiber, and wood 
Stux ,» 36 Newbury St., Boston, 
267-7300. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Closed in August. 
June 21 through July 31, a group show of 
paintings and sculpture by gallery 
artists, including Doug Anderson, Gerry 
Bergstein, and Susan Morrison. 

Vose Galleries of Boston, 238 
Newbury St., Boston, 536-6176. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m., and on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Ongoing exhibit of American paintings 
from 1700 to 1940. July 13 through Aug., 
70 watercolors and drawings by Beal. 
w Graphics, 174 Newbury 
St., Boston, 536-4688. Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Open Wed. 
evenings by appointment. Permanent 
exhibit features wood working and 
works from the ‘30s and ‘40s. July 9 
through Aug. 12, ‘Come for a Vacation,” 
summertime prints by six different 


artists. 

estminster » 132A New- 
bury St., Boston, 266-6704. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 am. to 6 p.m. 
Ongoing exhibit featuring leading British 
craftsmen in ceramics, glass, and wood. 


Massachusetts 


Addison of American Art, 
Philips Academy, Andover, 475-7515. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on Sun. from 2:30 to 5 p.m. 
Through July 31, selections from the 
permanent collection. Admission, free. 
Closed during Aug. 

Brockton Art Museum, Oak St. 
Brockton, 588-6000. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Through Aug., 
“Summertime Show of Works on Paper,"’ 
silkscreens, engravings, etchings, and 
lithographs, featuring the works of 
Michael Mazur. Also showing “Kush: The 
Lost Kingdoms of the Nile,"’ over 150 
artifacts from the lost civilizationa of the 
Kushites in the Sudan. Also, selections 
from the permanent collection. Mid-July 
through Aug. 5, “Stimulus/response — 
Creative Transpositions,"" an educa- 
tional exhibit which illustrates the de- 
velopment of an art work. Donation 
requested 

China Trade Museum, 215 Adams 
St., Milton, 696-1815. Open Tues 
through Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Through 
Sept. 11, “Glass in China: Utilitarian and 
Decorative Wares of the 18th and 19th 
Centuries,’ and selections from the 
permanent collection. Admission, $3 
Senior citizens and students, $1.50 
Children under 12, free 


tinued on page 12 
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exhibits — 


featuring 13 — machines built 
between 1935 and 1951. Admission, 


free. 

DeCordova Museum, Sandy Pond 
Road, Lincoln, 259-8355. Open Tues., 
Thurs., and Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Wed. from 10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Open on Sat. from noon to 5 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 1:30 to 6 p.m. Through Sept. 
11, “Art of the State, 1983," paintings, 
drawings, and prints by contemporary 
Massachusetts artists. Admission for 
adults is $1.50. Senior citizens and 
children, 50 cents. 

Fitchburg Art Museum, Merriam 
Parkway, Fitchburg, 345-4207. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Closed in July and Aug. Through June 
26, ‘Racing Sculpture," an exhibition by 
members of the World Sculpture Racing 
Society. Admission, free. 

Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge, 495-4544. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open on Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Through July 13, 
“Japanese Prints: The Ichikawa Family 
of Kabuki Actors,’’ woodblock prints of 
one of the most famous dynasties of 
Japanese actors. Through July 24, 
‘Aubrey Beardsley Drawings, Part |." 


Fashionable 
Times with 


Cpu Clothes y 


1353 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 

Coolidge Corner 
10-6 

10-8 


Mon - Sat 
Thurs. 


aa 
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through Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. During 
July and Aug., open Tues. through Sun. 
from noon to 5 p.m. Permanent collec- 
tion of American and European painting. 
Doantion requested. 

335 Maple St., 


Holyoke Museum, 

Holyoke, (413) 534-3350. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 1 to 5 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. During July and 
Aug., open Mon. through Fri. from 1 to 
5 p.m. Through August, paintings from 
the museum's permanent collection 
Admission, free 

Institute of Contemporary Art, 
955 Boylston St., Boston, 266-5151 
Open Tues. through Sun. from 11 a.m. to 
7 p.m. Through Aug. 14, ‘Boston NOW: 
Part li,"" a group show by 27 Boston 
artists including paintings, sculpture, 
and video presentations. Adults, $2.50. 
Students, senior citizens, and children, 
50 cents. Free for members. Free for all 
on Wed. 

Jasper Rand Art Town 
Green, Elm and Court Sts., Westfield, 
586-7833. Open Mon., Tues., and Thurs. 
from 8:30 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on Wed. 
until 6 p.m. Open on Fri. until 5 p.m. 
Changing exhibits of well-known 
American artists. Call for details. Ad- 


“The Tech: One Hundred Years of 
Student Activities,” “Math in 3D 
Geometric , by ion C 


tricals: An Electrical Engineering 
Retrospective."' Through i 
“Paintings by Gyorgy Keyes.” 

Sept., ‘Zen Zuh Li ‘22: Painter and 


‘34, A Tribute,” watercolors, drawings, 
plans of historic vessels, etchings, and 
models, and ‘‘Ship Models,"’ a historical 
view of the design and construction of 


ships. Admission, free. 

Mead Art Museum, Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, (413) 542-2335.. Open 
Tues. through Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Through July, outstanding 19th-century 
paintings, Assyrian carvings, and a 
medieval English dining hall featuring 
wall carvings and stained glass win- 
dows. Admission, free. Accessible for 
the handicapped. Closed during Aug. 
The Museum at the John F. 
Kennedy Library, Columbia Point on 
Dorchester Bay, Boston, 929-4500. 
Through Sept. 5, “Book of Kells in 
Tapestry: The Art of the Kerry Weavers, 
woven masterpieces incorporating pat- 
terns and themes from the Book of Kells. 
Admission, $1.50. oo free. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston, 267-9300. Entire mu- 
seum (including west wing) open on Tues. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Wed. from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open Thurs. through 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. West wing 
only open Thurs. and Fri. from 5 to 10 
p.m. Through Aug. 7, “The Lane Collec- 
tion: 20th-Century Paintings in the 
American Tradition," including works by 


Charles Sheeler, Georgia O'Keeffe, and 
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Thurs., from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Fri. 
until 10 p.m., and on Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Open on Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through July 17, “Marine Mammais of 
the World,”’ paintings of marine mam- 
mals by Richard Ellis. Through Aug., “Art 
on aa String,” 100 kites from around the 
world, and “Colors of the Chemist: Art 
and Science of Instant Color Film," 
featuring 20 photo paintings. Also, ‘The 
Human Hand," an exhibit illustrating 
how reconstructive surgery can correct 
birth defects of the hand. Admission, $4. 
Children and senior citizens, $3. Mem- 
bers, free. 

Provincetown Art Associations 
and Museum of Art, 460 Commercial 
St., Provincetown, 487-1750. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from noon to 4 p.m., and on 
Sat. and Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. and 
from 7 to 10 p.m. During July and Aug., 
open seven days from noon to 4 p.m., 

and from 7 to 10 p.m. July 1 through 24, 
“By Gift or Exchange: From the Collec- 
tion of Judith Rothschild,” and “Photo- 
graphs by Renate Ponsold.”" Also, “Re- 
mo Farrugion Retrospective.’ July 29 
through Aug. 25, “Jack Tworkov, 
Provincetown Works." July 29 through 
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Aug. 18, “Provincetown Printmakers: A 


Woodcut Tradition." 26 
Sept. 25, “Martin pr ted “ea 
spective,” Print- 


and ‘Portuguese 
makers." Admission, $1. Children and 
senior citizens, 50 cents. 


Quadrangle, State and Chestnut Sts., 


from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, 

art i Oana jades, 
a ee 
from the 19th century, and casts of 


Worcester Art Museum, 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester, 799-4406. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Through July 10, “Works of Herbert 
Barnett: The Worcester Years,"’ a retro- 
spective of paintings from 1940 to 1968. 
Aug. 15 through Sept. 25, an exhibition 
of works by students in the Summer Art 
Unlimited. Admission, $1.50. Children 10- 
to 14 and adults over 65, $1. Under 10, 


free. Free for all on | 
ut of : state 


The Aldrich Museum of Contem- 
porary Art, 258 Main St., Ridgefield, 
Conn. Open Wed., Thurs., and Fri. from 2 
to4 pum. end on Sat. end Sun. from 1 to 
5 p.m rough t. 11 
granny works from ‘te thot, 
Os, and '80s by highly noted contem- 
porary artists. Admission, $1. Senior 
citizens and students, 50 cents. 
The Currier Gallery of Art, 192 
Orange St., Manchester, NH, (603) 
669-6144. Tues., Wed., Fri., and 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Thurs. 
to 10 p.m. Open on Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 5, ‘The Murray Collection 
of Glass: The Aesthetics of a 
Technological Revolution,” a collection 
of late-19th- and 20th-century 
shown in its entirety for the first time. 
Farnsworth 19 Elm 
St., Rockland, Maine, (207) 596-6457. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on ay from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Through July 3, ‘Members Collective.” 
Through July 10, an exhibition of works 
by William Thon and Edwin Gamble. July 
15 through Sept. 25, “Painters of 
Monhegan Island.'’ Admission, free. 


Robert Hull Museum, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, (802) 656-2090. Open Tues. 


through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sat. and Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Through Aug., a lawn exhibition of the 
works of nine sculptors. Admission, free. 
Hopkins Center, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, NH, (603) 646-2422. Open on 
Mon. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and Tues. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
from 7 to 10 p.m. Open on Sat. from noon 
to 4 p.m., and from 7 to 10 p.m., and on 
Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. Through July 4, 
“20th Annual Student Art Exhibition." 
July 16 through Aug. 28, ‘10th Annual 
Regional Selections,"’ works of selected 
New Hampshire and Vermont artists, 
and ‘‘Alumni College Exhibition — War 
and Peace." Admission, free. 
Portiand Museum of Art, 7 
gress Sq, , 
775-6148. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and Thurs. until 9 p.m. 
Open Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 4, exhibits include ‘Maine Light: 
Temperas by Andrew Wyeth,” ‘The 
Charles Shipman Payson Collection of 
Winslow Homer Paintings,"’ and ‘‘James 
Brooks: Paintings and Works on Paper, 
1946-1982." Admission, $2. Senior 
citizens and students, $1. Children 
under 16, 75 cents. Members, free. Free 
for all on Thurs. evening. 

Rhode isiand School of Design 
Museum of Art, Rhode island School 
of Design, Providence, Ri, (401) 
331-3511. Open Wed. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Through July 23, “50 
Years of Photojournalism."’ Through 
Aug. 20, “Visions of the East,” art 
depicting the European concept of 
Asian civilization during the period be- 
tween 1650 and 1850. Through Aug. 27, 
“Green Architecture,” drawings of 16th- 
and 17th-century European gardens by 
designer Barbara Staffacher. Aug. 5 
through Sept. 18, ‘British Prints from the 
Permanent Collection."’ Through Oct. 2, 
“Jade, Bronze, and Stone: Selections 
from the Collection of John M. Crawford, 
Jr." Admission, $1. Children 5 to 18, 25 
cents. Under 5, free. Senior citizens, 50 


Yale Center for British Art, 1080 
Chapel St., New Haven, Conn., (203) 
432-4594. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Sun. from 2 to 5 
p.m. Summer schedule includes ‘‘Vaux- 
hall Gardens," the appearance of the 
18th-century Vauxhall Gardens, its 

in social history, and the 
naa its paintings. Admission, 


Yale University Art Gallery, 1111 
yy, New Haven. (203) 
> pang yap Bang Be Ym 
te ., and on Sun. from 2 to 


archeological . 
Sept. 11, “American Panta. 1900-1950, 
in Honor of the Donation of John P. 
Axelrod, BA 1968." Admission, free. 





IF PERSONAL COMPUTERS 
ARE FOR EVERYBODY, 
HOW TORN THEY'RE PRICED 
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$1395" "$999" $1355" 


APPLE® Ile 64K TRS-80° Ill 16K IBM* PC 64K 


That's a good question. 

The Commodore 64 gives you 64K of memory. As 
much, or more, than any of its competitors. 

But take a look at the difference in price. 

The list price of the Commodore 64 is hundreds 
less than that of its nearest competitor. And almost a 
thousand less than Its furthest one. 

ane In “— see all the things the Commodore 64 is 

it~ Capable of doing. 
You already know the one 
thing it won't do, which is cost 
you a lot of money. 


commodore 


naan St 


in more amit than a einer home tsi 


*Manufacturers’ suggested list prices 
as of March 20, 1983. 
Monitor inciuded with TRS-80 II! only. 
Apple is a registered trademark of Apple giissis 
Computer, Inc. TRS-80 is a registered 
trademark of Tandy Corp. IB BMis a 
registered trademark of International 
Business Machines Corp. 


MASSACHUSETTS THE GAME SHOP BEST BUY DIST. 
MICROCON SOFTWARE HOME ENTERTAINMENT SHOWPLACE THE BIT BUCKET 
Woburn Brockton 
MICROMAGIC SOFTWARE PLUS viDEO HORIZONS 
Hull Concord Arlington 
MOVIES TO GO COMPUTER SOURCE 
NEWBURY’S VIDEO WORLD COMPUTER STORE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Fairhaven Framingham CUOMO’S 
SPAG’S CONDOR COMPUTER Salem 
Sheemabury Sharon ALL HEARTLAND DRUG STORES 
SUBURBAN TV COMPUTER CONCEPTS ANN & HOPE 
N. Weymouth Hanover ALLSTORES 
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My friends flicker 
MOVIES 


Summer's a time for outdoor fun, you 
say. Wading into some surf, reclining 
under some leafy bowers, tossing the 
old pill around on the playing field of 
some high school. Yeah, sure, but what if 
it rains? And what about those town- 
bound summer days, when the pave- 
ment's so hot you can fry rice on it and 
there doesn't seem to be a shadow in 
the city? Then our thoughts turn to sex, 
violence, and air conditioning. What 
better place to find those three com- 
bined than at one of the Boston area's 
many movie houses. Some are old and 
screen vintage cinema fare; some are 
new and uncomfortable and show first- 
run stuff. All feature diversions worthy of 
an escape from sun or rain 


Boston Public Library Summer 
Festival of Films, Dartmouth and 
Boylston Sts., Copley Sq., Boston, 
536-5400. The library offers more than 
150 feature films, documentaries, 
animated films, and children's classics 
throughout the summer. Screenings 
take place in the Rabb Lecture Hall and 
are free 
— The Runners-up, a series of 
feature-length Academy Award nomi- 
nees that didn't win. Shows on Tuesdays 
at 6:30 p.m 
June 21, / Am a Fugitive from a Chain 
Gang (1932), with Paul Muni as the 


con 

June 28, The Private Life of Henry Vill 
(1933), with Charles Laughton as the 
wife-acquiring monarch. 

July 5, The Gay Divorcee (1934), with 
Fred Astaire and Ginger Ri s. 

July 12, Naughty Marietta (1935), with 
Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy 
romancing their way through New 
Orleans. 

July 19, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town (1936), 
with Gary Cooper as a small-town 
poet who inherits $20 million. 

July 26, The Awful Truth (1938), a 
comedy with Cary Grant and irene 
Dunne. 

Aug. 2, Grand illusion (1937), Jean 
Renoir's masterpiece of the grim life of 
World War | prisoners. 

Aug. 9, Wuthering Heights (1939), Wil- 
liam Wyler's landmark film with 
Laurence Olivier and Merle Oberon. 

Aug. 16, The Great Dictator (1940), with 
Charlie Chaplin as the ghetto barber 
and the maniacal dictator. 

Aug. 23, The Little Foxes (1941), with 
Bette Davis as the devious wife in this 
Lillian Hellman play/screenplay. 

Aug. 30, Talk of the Town (1942), a 
comedy with Cary Grant, Ronald 
Colman, and Jean Arthur. 

Sept. 6, Born Yesterday (1950), George 
Cukor's satire, with Judy Holliday as 
the dumb blonde. 


SYNTHESIZERS| 








Roland Arp Fostex Echoplex 
Korg Crumar Teac Sony 
Seq. ckts. Oberheim 
Moog | Yamaha | ELECTRONIC PIANOS 
| AMPS & MIXERS | Rhodes RMI 
Fender Ampeg Wurlitzer Elka 
Marshall Musician Hohner 
Polytone Tapco 

Acoustic SYNTRONICS 

6 Month Warranty 475 Comm. Ave., Boston, MA 


ELECTRONIC MUSIC SERVICES 
[TAPE & DELAY MACHINES] 


266-5039 
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Sept. 13, A Streetcar Named Desire 
(1951), the Tennessee Williams 


drama, with Marlon Brando and Vivien 
Leigh 

— Gene Kelly and Friends, a 

retrospective of films that helped shape 

the American film musical. Shows on 

Mondays at 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. (unless 

yoo gg noted). 

sy For Me and My Gal (1942), 

sby Berkeley's nostalgic romance of 
World War | is Kelly's first movie, and 
also stars Judy Garland. 

July 18, Anchors Aweigh (1945), a 
musical potpourri starring Kelly and 
Frank Sinatra. At 4 p.m. and 6:30 p.m. 

July 25, The Pirate (1948), Vincent 
Minnelli's musical with Kelly and Judy 
Garland 


Aug. 1, On the Town (1949), where 
sailors Kelly and Sinatra run loose in 
New York City. 

i 8, Summer Stock (1950), with Gene 

and Judy in a cow barn. 
~ > Singing in the Rain (1952), with 
ne doing his famous splash-dance. 

Aug. 22, It's Always Fair Weather (1955), 
with Kelly spoofing television. 

Aug. 29, Les Girls (1957), with Gene 
dancing through Paris with Mitzi 
Gaynor, Kay Kendall, and Taina Elg. 

— Documentaries, from classics to 
contemporary social statements. Shows 

on Thursdays at 6:30 p.m. 

June 23, Nanook of the North (1922), 
Robert Fiaherty's classic of Eskimo 
life. Plus The Plow That Broke the 
Plains (1936), Pare Lorentz's film 
about land abuse and the Dust Bowl. 

June 30, The River (1939), Pare Lorentz's 
historical view of the Mississippi River. 
Pius The City (1939), which compares 
the city with the suburbs. Music by 
Aaron Copland. 





July 7, Desert Victory (1943), a film of the 
North African campaign. 

July 14, Children Adrift (1962), a study of 
sium children on the outskirts of Paris. 
Plus. The Quiet One (1948), a film 
about an emotionally-disturbed child , 
written by James Agee. 

July 21, A Valparaiso (1963), a portrait of 
the Chilean port city. Plus Bulifight 
(1957), a history of bullfighting. 

July 28, Calcutta (1971), Louis Malle’s 
portrait of an indian city. 

Aug. 4, The Other Half of the Sky: A 
China Memoir (1974), Shirley 
MacLaine's documentary of the first 
American women's delegation to 
China. Plus Button Button: A Dream of 
Nuclear War (1982), an examination of 
the real threat of nuclear war. 

Aug. 11, American Challenge (1981), a 
documentary about American sailors 
racing alone across the Atlantic. Plus 
El Salvador: Another Vietnam (1981), a 
look at the US Government's increas- 
ing involvement in Central America. 

Aug. 18, Balloon Safari (1981), a view of 
wildlife in Kenya from a hot-air balloon. 
Plus Brooklyn Bridge (1981), a film 
about the spectacular engineering 
feat of 1869. 

Aug. 25, Coaster: The Adventures of the 
John F. Leavitt (1981), a film on the 
birth, life, and death of a schooner. 

Sept. 1, Annapurna: A Woman's Place 
(1980), a chronicle of the first women 
to climb the world’s 10th 
highest mountain. Plus Mountain Tops 
(1980), a film about a paraplegic who 
sets out to climb a 13,000-foot peak. 


Sept. 8, Model (1981), Frederick 
Wiseman's profile of the high-fashion 
modeling industry. 


Sept. 15, Soldier Girls (1981), a film 
about a group of women trying to 
adjust to life in the military. 

—Children’s Cinema a 

series of films for all ages. Shows on 

Sat at 2:15 p.m. 

July 2, i (1968), with Alan Arkin as a 
Puerto Rican father who wants his 
sons to have a better life. 

July 9, Charlotte's Web (1972), E.B. 
peer i 8 story of a courageous spider 

ed 


a good-hearted pig. 

July vie Run Wild, Run Free (1969), a 
story of a mute boy and a white colt. 

July 23, The Secret of the Nimh (1982), 
the story of a field mouse and a 
lovesick crow. 

July 30, The Black Stallion (1979), the 
c;assic story of a boy and a 

Aug. 6, Tom Thumb (1958), puppets and 
dancer Russ Tamblyn combine in the 
— of Tom's adventures. 
vy Ivanhoe (1952), Sir Walter 

tt's famous tale of chivalry and 
intrigue, with Robert and Elizabeth 
Phin 
20, Race for Your Life, Charlie 

“8 owed (197), the further adventures 
of the Peanuts ’ 

Aug. 27, The Wizard of Oz (1939), with 
Judy Garland, Ray Bolger, and Bert 


Lahr. 

Sept. 3, Born Free (1966), the story of 
Elsa, the lioness. 

—Walt Animated Flims, a 

retrospective of some of Disney's most 

famous animated films. Shows on 

Wednesdays at 2:30 p.m. 

July 6, History of Animation, Steamboat 
Willie, Pluto's Surprise Package, 
Merbabies, and Fire Chief. 

July 13, A World Is Born, The Band 
Concert, Dog Watch, The Old Mill 
(Academy Award), and Donald and 
the Wheel. 

July 20, Paul Bunyan, It's Tough to be a 
Bird (Academy Award), Up a Tree, 
Thru the Mirror, and Double , 

July 27, Peter and the Wolf, Ferdinand 
the Bull (Academy Award), Donald's 
Better Self, Goliath il, and Wonder 


Aug. 3, The Adventures of J. Thaddeus 
Toad, The Tortoise and the Hare 
(Academy Award), Mickey's Trailers, 
Casey at the Bat, and E/ Gaucho 


Goofy. 

Aug. 10, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
Tennis Racquet, In the Bag, Donald's 
Crime, and The Cold Blooded 
Penguin. 

Aug. 17, Winnie the Pooh and Tigger 
Too, How to Play Baseball, Lonesome 
Ghosts, Chicken Little, and Johnny 
Fedora and Alice Blue Bonnet. 

Aug. 24, Winnie the Pooh and the 
Blustery Day, Lambert the Sheepish 
Lion, The Ugly Duckling (Academy 
Award), Elmer Elephant, and Toot, 
Whistle, Plunk and Boom (Academy 
Award). 

. 31, Winnie the Pooh and the Honey 
ree, The Three Little Pigs (Academy 
Award), The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice (Academy 
Award), and Motor Mania. 


The following film series take place at 
branch libraries in Boston. Free. 
—— aed Horror, pgeme 
with screenings on Thursdays at 

at the South cue thane Library, 646 Bast 

Broadway, South Boston, 268-0180. 

June 23, Cat and the Canary (1927), a 
silent film and one of the first efforts at 
suspense and horror. 

June 30, Suspicion (1941), Hitchcock's 
o—_ . with Joan Fontaine and Cary 

ant. 

— Tribute to Paul Robeson, a 

series honoring the black actor, singer, 

and activist, takes place at the Dudley 

Branch, 65 Warren Street, Roxbury, 

442-6186. 

July 28, Paul Robeson: The Tallest Tree 
in Our Forest, a biographical docu- 
mentary assembled by Robeson’s 
son, at 4:30 p.m. 

July 29, Paul Robeson: Tribute to an 
Artist, a documentary about Rob- 
eson's opposition to racism and in- 
justice that is narrated by Sidney 
Poitier, at 2 p.m. 

Aug. 1, The Emperor Jones, a film in 
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June through 28. 





which Robeson plays a Pullman porter 
who becomes King of Haiti, at 5 p.m. 

— Summer Watching, a series of 
featuretength films. Shows at the 

Dudley Branch, 65 Warren St., Roxbury, 

442-6186. 

June 24, Treasure Island (1934), starring 
Wallace Beery as Long John Silver 
and Jackie Cooper as Jim Hawkins. 

July 1, Great Expectations, an adapta- 
tion of the Charles Dickens story. 

July 8, Topper (1937), the original version 
with Cary Grant. 

July 15, Wuthering Heights (1939), 
William Wyler’s version — starring 
Laurence Olivier and Merle Oberon. 

July 22, West Side Story (1961), starring 
Natalie Wood and Rita Moreno. 

Aug. 5, The Taming of the Shrew (1967), 
Shakespeare's comedy, with Richard 
Burton and Elizabeth Taylor. 

Aug. 12, The Hunchback of Notre Dame 
(1939), with Charles Laughton as the 
deformed beliringer. 

Aug. 19, You Can't Take It With You 
(1938), a Frank Capra film with Jean 
Arthur, Lionel Barrymore, and James 
Stewart. 

Aug. 26, The King and / (1956), a 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical 
with Yul Brynner and Deborah Kerr. 

Sept. 2, Stagecoach (1939), John Ford's 
classic Western with John Wayne. 

Brattie Theatre, 40 Brattle St., near 

Harvard Square, Cambrige, 876-4226. 

The theater offers Sat. and Sun. 

matinees and Fri. and Sat. midnight 

shows. Admission is generally $4. From 

Mon. through Fri. the first show is $2.50. 

A complete Ingmar Bergman retro- 

spective is scheduled for July. 

Public 361 


Library, 
Washington St., Brookline, 734-0100. 
‘Neilson Eddy 
Film Series" is on Wednesdays at 7 p.m. 
Admission is free. 

July 13, New Moon (1940), where the duo 
‘Lover, 


sings * 

Aug. 10, / Married an 
last film starring 
twosome. 

Library, 45 
St., Rate 498-9081. The 

“Make ‘Em Laugh" Summer ‘83 Film 

Festival occurs on Tuesday nights at 7 

p.m. Admission is free. 

June 21, Grandma's Boy (1922), a silent 
comedy with Harold Lioyd. Plus an 
excerpt from Sailor-Made Man (1921). 

June 28, Modern Times (1936), with 
Charlie Chaplin running in the ma- 
chine age. 

July 5, Last Holiday (1950), a British 
comedy with Alec Guinness. 

July 12, Blithe Spirit (1945), with Con- 
stance Cummings coming back to 
haunt Rex Harrison. 

a 19, The Man in the White Suit (1952), 

with Alec Guinness. 

July 26, City Lights (1931), Charlie 
Chaplin's love story. 

Aug. 2, The Awful Truth (1937), a social 
comedy with Irene Dunne and Cary 
Grant. 

ae 9, Born Yesterday (1950), George 

ukor's comedy with Judy Holliday 
and William Holden. 

Aug. 16, Cover Girl (1944), with Rita 
Hayworth and Gene Kelly. 

Aug. 23, Twentieth Century (1934), 
Howard Hawks's screwball comedy 
with John Barrymore and Carole 


Lombard. 

Coolidge Moviehouse, 

290 Harvard St. near Beacon St., 

Brookline, 734-2500. Two old-style, 

spacious theaters. 

June 18, The Discreet Charm of the 
Bourgeoisie (1972), Bunuel's frivolous 
comedy, at 4:20 and 7:55 p.m., and 
Viridiana (1961), Bunuel’s attack on 
religion, at 2:40, 6:15, and 9:55 p.m. in 
Moviehouse One. Plus Raiders of the 
Lost Ark (1981), George Lucas's 
adventure, with Harrison Ford, at 3:25 
and 7:30 p.m., and Dragonslayer 
(1981), at 5:30 and 9:40 p.m. in 
Moviehouse Two. 

June 19 through 21, The Phantom of 
Liberty (1974), Bunuel's strange Dada 
film, at 6 and 8:50 p.m. with a Sun. 
matinee at 3:05 p.m., and Simon of the 
Desert (1965), Bunuel’s humorous 
attack on religion, at 7:55 p.m. with 
Sun. matinees at 2:10 and 5:05 p.m. in 
Moviehouse One. Plus two Japanese 
films: Demon Pond (1979), at 7:15, 
with a Sun. matinee at 2:45 p.m., and 
Sandakan No. 8 (1975), at 5 and 9:30 


lh 25, the Bunuel festival 
: Exterminating Angel 
(1962), at 7:50 p.m., with a Sat. 
matinee at 4:20 p.m., and Diary of a 
Chambermaid (1965), with Jeanne 
Moreau, at 6 and 9:35 p.m. with a Sat. 
matinee at 2:30 p.m. in Moviehouse 


One. 
June 22 through 23, Wages of Fear 


(1953), an existential thriller, with Yves 

Montand, at 7:20 p.m., and Aififi 
1955), a suspense film, at 5:15 and 
:50 p.m. in Moviehouse Two. 


June 24 through 25, Xica (1981), a sexy 
Brazilian 


, at 7:30 p.m. with a 
Sat. matinee at :20 p.m., and Muddy 
River (1982), a Japanese film, at 5:30 
and 9:40 p.m. with a Sat. matinee at 
1:20 p.m. in Moviehouse Two. 


(1950), Bunuel’s masterpiece of sur- 
realism, at 7:45 with a-Sun. matinee at 
4:30 p.m., ee — 
once again, at 6 and 
pm. wah a Su Sun. — at 2:50 p.m. 
Plus Mephisto 
(1902). with Ke wae tenis int pout on 
the actor who sells his soul to the 
Nazis, at 7:25 p.m. with a Sun. matinee 
at 2:55 p.m., and Three Penny Opera 
(1931), the Bertolt Brecht/Kurt Weill 
play starring Lotte a at 5:20 and 
9:50 p.m. in Moviehouse Two. 
June 29 through 30, The Chosen (1981), 
starring Rod Steiger and Maximilliam 


- 
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matinees at 3:45 p.m, and A 
Clockwork Orange (1971), Kubrick's 
bizarre satire, at 5:30 and 9:45 p.m. 
with Sun. and Mon. matinees at 1:15 
p.m. in Moviehouse One. 

July 6 through 9, My Dinner With Andre 
(1981), Louis Malle's filmed conversa- 
tion, at 7:35 p.m. with a Sat. matinee 
at 3:30 p.m., plus Jonah, Who Will Be 
25 in the Year 2000 (1976), Alain 

marvelous film about 


p.m. with a Sat. matinee at 1:25 p.m. in 
Moviehouse One. 

July 6 and 7, Days of Heaven (1978), 
Terrence Malick’s luscious film starring 
Richard Gere and Brooke Adams, at 
7:50 p.m., and The Duellists (1977), 
with Keith Carradine and Harvey 
Keitel, at 6 and 9:40 p.m. in Mov- 
iehouse Two. 

July 8 and 9, Murmur of the Heart (1971), 
a Louis Malle film, at 7:55 with a Sat. 
matinee at 4 p.m., and An Unfinished 
Piece for Player Piano (1977), a Nikita 
Mikhalkov film, at 6:05 and 10:05 p.m. 
with a Sat., matinee at 2:10 p.m. in 


Moviehouse One. 

July 13 and 14, a Chuck Jones Special, 
with some of his classic animated 
cartoons, at 5:45, 7:15, 8:45, and 10:15 

p.m. in Moviehouse Two. 

July 15 through 26, the 18th International 
Tournee of Animation, a showcase of 
great animation from 12 countries, at 
5:35, 7:50, and 10:05 p.m. with Sat. 
and Sun. matinees at 1:05 and 3:20 
p.m. in Moviehouse Two. 

July 20 and 21, Andy Warhol's Frank- 
enstein (1974), campy gore, at 6, 7:55, 
and 9:50 p.m. in Moviehouse One. 

July 22 and 23, Hair (1979), Milos 
Forman's longhair musical, at 7:35 
p.m. with a Sat. matinee at 3:20 p.m., 
and Quadrophenia (1979), a punk- 
rebellion saga, at 5:30 and 9:45 p.m. 
with a Sat. matinee at 1:15 p.m. in 
Moviehouse One. 

July 24 through 26, Small Change (1976), 
Francois Truffaut's ode to childhood, 
at 7:45 p.m. with a Sun. matinee at 
3:35 p.m., and Amarcord (1974), Fellini 
in a small Italian town, at 5:30 and 9:40 
p.m. with a Sun. matinee at 1:20 p.m. 
in Moviehouse One. 

July 27 and 28, The Marriage of Maria 


Aug. 3 and 4, Rockers (1978), a celebra- 
tion of Jamaica's Rastafarian culture, 


The Warriors (1979), a street story, at 
6:15 p.m. in Moviehouse Two. 

Aug. 5 and 6, Annie Hall (1977), with 
Woody Allen and Diane Keaton, at 
7:45 p.m. with a Sat. matinee at 4:15 
p.m., and Manhattan (1979), with Alien 
and Mariel Hemingway, at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. with a Sat. matinee at 2:30 p.m. in 
Moviehouse One. Plus two Lina 
Wertmuller films with Giancarlo Gian- 
nini: Swept Away (1979), at 7:35 p.m. 


MR. McGOCO’SMR. McGOO’S MR. McGOO’SMR. McGOO’SMR. McGOO’SMR. McGOO’'S 
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ALL THE SPAGHETTI 
YOU CAN EAT 


SPAGHETTI SPECIAL 


7 NIGHTS A WEEK 
SUNDAY ALL DAY 


Next to the Paradise 
961 Comm. Ave., 
Boston 

783-1131 
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WordsWorth 


The Complete Discount Bookseller 


The ultimate source 


book for 


Bostonians and 


visitors. . . 


at our usual discounted 


price. 


10% off all 


perbacks* 


15% off all hardcovers* 


. 10 and 11, Rock and Roll 

(1979), at 7:40 p.m., and Fast 
Times at Ridgemont High (1983), at 6 

and 9:25 p.m. in Moviehouse Two. 
Aug. 12 and 13, Chilly Scenes of Winter 
(1979), from the Anne Beattie novel, 
starring John Heard and Mary Beth 
Hurt, at 7:40 p.m. with a Sat. matinee 
at 3:45 p.m., and A Man and a Woman 
(1966), a dripping French romance, 
starring Anouk Airnee and Jean-Louis 
Trintignant, at 5:30 and 9:15 p.m. with 
he Sat. matinee at 1:35 in Moviehouse 


Aug. 14 through 16, Cabaret (1972), Bob 
Fosse's musical, with Liza Minnelli 
and Joel Grey, at 5 and 10:10, and 
New York, New York (1977), Martin 
Scorsese's dark musical with Liza 
Minnelli and Robert DeNiro, at 7:10 
p.m. with a Sun. matinee at 2:05 p.m. 
in i Two. 

The French Library, 53 Mariborough 

St., Boston, 266-4351. Films are in 

French with English subtitles. They are 

shown Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 

evenings at 8 p.m. Admission, $2. Cine- 


Club members, $1.50. 
June 18 and 19, The Million (1931), —_ 
Clair's comic tale of a tramp who 
millionaire. 


July 9 through 11, Pope We Moko (180), 
the adventures of a Parisian 
17, Shoot k 
, Truffaut's wonderful 
drama, with Charles Aznavour. 

July 22 through 24, The Rules of the 
Game (1939), Renoir's satire of polite 
society. 

July 29 through 31, Alphaville (1965), 
Godard's film about alienation in a 
technological society. 

Hammond Castie Museum, 80 

Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, 283-7673. 

What better surroundings to see great 

old silent movies than an old silent stone 

castle. Movies are every other Friday 
evening at 8 p.m. Admission is $4. 

Children, $1. Reservations possible. 

July 8, Phantom of the Opera (1925), 
with Lon Chaney as the denizen of the 
sewer. 

July 22, Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1921), 
one of the first great horror films, 
replete with German Expressionist 


scenery. 

Aug. 5, Hunchback of Notre Dame 
(1923), with Lon Chaney as the 
deformed bellringer in medieval Paris. 

Aug. 19, The Vagabond, The Tramp, and 
A Night at the Show, an evening of 
Charlie Chaplin comedy. 

The Harvard Film Archive Sum- 

mer Film Series, Carpenter Center, 

Room B-04, 24 Quincy St., Cambridge, 

495-4700. The films are shown Monday, 

Wednesday, and Friday evenings at 8:30 

p.m. Admission is $2. 

June 27, intolerance (1916), the D.W 
 Grthth epie 

June 29, yo (1924), Erich von 
Stroheim's portrayal of the de- 
humanizing influence of money, with 


Zasu Pitts. 
Continued on page 16 


Its 1:15 AM. 
bColUMa-melahulalem-Mmelisalh mile lalicien 
ViahecTanliit-lamay cedar: lal-mcel-le. 
ih al-march-Samdallalem cele) 
need to worry about is brakes 


BRAKE SPECIAL DRUMS 
American & Foreign Cars 

© Replace Brake Shoes 

© Resurface Drums 

© Pack Inner & Outer 
Whee! Bearings 


When you have son brakes inspected 
and serviced at 

don't have to worry. 
State-of-the-art equipment to analyze 
and service all foreign and domestic 

cars. We install only the best quality 


t Tire Sales, you 
we use 


St 


©8961 ‘LZ ANN ‘Al LYWd ‘YSWAWNS OL 3GIND "XINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 


parts. And our skilled mechanics 
service your brakes as if your life 
depended on them. In fact, we do a 
brake inspection—free—on every 
car we service. 

So call Direct Tire Sales, at 
923-1801, for an appointment. 
And take the worry out 


© Replace Grease Seals 
© Bleed and Adjust System 


== 399" 


30% off New York Times 
cloth bestsellers 


*texts excluded 


Open 7 days and 7 nights 


WordsWorth 


Bearings 
© Replace Grease Seals 
* Bleed System 


© Road Test on 9" 


inches Parts and Labor 


126 Galen Street, Watertown e 923-1800 
Major credit cards accepted. 
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MOVIES CONTINUED — 
July 1, Nosferatu (1922), a horror film 
made in the heyday of expressionist 


fantasy. 

July 6, The Late Mathia Pascal (1924), a 
French expressionist film based on 
Pirandelio's play. 

July 8, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (1931), 
with Frederic March. 

July 11, Metropolis (1926), Fritz Lang's 
fantasy of the future. 

July 13, October: Ten Days That Shook 
the World (1927), Sergei Eisenstein's 
adaptation of John Reed's story of the 
October Revolution. 

July 15, The Gold Rush (1925), with 
Charlie Chaplin taking on the Klondike 
of 1898. 

July 18, The Passion of Joan of Arc 
(1928), Carl Theodor Dreyer's 
cinematic masterpiece, with Marie 
Falconetti and Antonin Artaud. 

July 20, Sunrise (1927), a domestic 
drama with George O'Brien and Janet 
Gaynor. 

July 22, City Lights (1931), Charlie 
Chaplin's bittersweet romance in pan- 
tomime. 

July 25, It Happened One Night — 
Frank Capra's romantic comedy, with 
Clark Gable and Claudette Colbert. 

July 27, The Rules of the Game (1939), 
Jean Renoir's masterful satire of 
French aristocracy. 

July 29, Othello (1951), the Orson Welles 
version, filmed in the old citade/ at 


Mogador, Morocco. 

Aug. 1, Shadow of a Doubt (1943), a 
Hitchcock classic, with Joseph Cot- 
ten. 

Aug. 3, Written on the Wind (1956), oit 
wells and alcohol, Rock Hudson and 
Lauren Bacall. 

Aug. 5, Woman in the Dunes (1964), an 
example of Japanese new wave that 
is a bizarre allegory on modern life. 

Aug. 8, Breathless (1959), Godard's 
seminal film of the ‘60s, with Jean-Paul 
Belmondo and Jean Seberg. 

Aug. 10, Chronicle of a ‘Summer (1961), 
Jean Rouch's film that established 
cinema-verite as a cinematic form. 


Aug. 12, Ugetsu Monogatari (1953), 
Kenji Mizoguchi's study in feminine 
ps' and social mores. 

Harvard Theatre, 10 

Church St., Cambridge, 864-4580. The 

theater now has three screens — the 

two smaller screens display mostly new 
releases that stay around for several 
days or even weeks. The giant screen in 
the auditorium still presents a new 
double feature each day. Listed below 
are the double features through July. 

Admission is $2.50 until 6 p.m., and 

$3.60 after 6 p.m. Admission is $2.50 for 

late shows, and $2 at all times for senior 

citizens and children under 14. 

Through July 23, the late shows on Fri. 
and Sat. are: Caligula at 11:30 p.m., 
Road Warrior at midnight, and Eating 
Raoul at midnight. 

June 18, Harold and Maude (1972), a cult 
favorite, with Ruth Gordon and Bud 
Cort, at 1, 4:25, and 7:50 p.m., and 
King of Hearts (1967), another staple 
of revival theaters, starring Alan 
Bates, at 2:35, 6, and 9:45 p.m. 

June 19, Gandhi (1982) at 1, 4:30, and 8 


p.m 

June 20, See. violent 
story of a young American who faces 
prison in Turkey, with Brad Davis, at 1, 
5:45, and 10:30 p.m., and Das Boot. 
World War Il from a German sub- 
marine, at 3:05 and 7:55 p.m. 

June 21, The Good, the Bad, and the 
Ugly (1968), a nihilistic Western with 
Clint Eastwood, at 3:10 and 7:45 p.m., 
and A Fistful of Dollars (1966), the first 
big spaghetti Western, establishing 
Eastwood as an international star, at 
1:30, 6, and 10:30 p.m. 

June 22, The Return of the Secaucus 
Seven, John Sayles's version of the 
‘70s looking back at the '60s, at 12:30. 
4:15, and 8:10 p.m., and The Last 
Waltz (1978), the Band's farewell 
concert, at 2:25, 6:10, and 10:05 p.m. 

June 23, Camelot (1967), a film version of 

Lerner-Loewe’s musical (but nobody 
can sing), at 2:30 and 7:45 p.m., and 
Auntie Mame (1958), with Rosalind 
Russell as the eccentric aunt, at noon, 


9 a 

June 25, Tootsie (1982) at noon, 3:50, 
and 7:45 p.m., and Pennies From 
Heaven at 2, 5:50, and 9:55 p.m. 

June 26, Frances (1982), with Jessica 
Lange, at 3:05 and 7:40 p.m., and Julia 
(1977), with Jane Fonda and Vanessa 
Ri ave, at 1, 5:30, and 10:05 p.m. 

June 27, Gregory's Girl at 1, 4:30, and 
8:05 p.m., and Get Out Your Hand- 
kerchiefs at 2:35, 6:05, and 9:45 p.m. 

June 28, The Meaning of Life at noon, 
3:50, and 7:45 p.m., and Animal House 
at 1:55, 5:45, and 9:45 p.m. 

June. 29, a Woody Allen triple-play: Love 
and Death (1975) at noon, 4:45, and 
9:30 p.m., E ing You Always 
Wanted to Know About Sex (1972) at 
1:30 and 6:15 p.m., and Sleeper (1973) 
at 3 and 7:55 p.m. 

June 30, The Searchers (1956), John 
Ford's Westem saga, with John Wayne 
and terrific scenery, at 12:30, 4:15 
and 8:05 p.m., and Badlands (1973), 
where Terrence Malick transiates a 
killing spree into a cult film with Martin 
Sheen and Sissy Spacek, at 2:35, 
6:20, and 10:15 p.m. 

July 1, Monty Python and the Holy Grail 
(1974), the lunacy of a medieval 
crusade, at 1:35, 4:45, and 8 p.m., and 
And Now For Something Completely 
Different (1972), Monty Python's 
series of irreverent blackouts, at noon, 
3:10, 6:20, and 9:45 p.m. 

July 2, oe, (1942), no better 
place than on a Saturday 
night for this one, at 1, 4:20, and 7:45 
p.m., and Play it Again, Sam (1972), 

Woody Allen's transformation into 
, at 2:50, 6:10, and 9:55 p.m. 

July , My Favorite Year (1982) at noon, 
4, and 8:05 p.m., and Victor, Victoria 
(1982) at 1:40, 5:40, and 9:45 p.m. 

July 4, two coming-of-age-in-the-early- 
‘60s films: Diner (1981) at noon, 3:55, 
and 7:55 p.m., and American Graffiti 
(1973) at 1:55, 5:50, and 9:50 p.m. 

July 5, Mad Max (1979), rampaging 


hb 6, The } mathe 11973), ‘inane 
e, with Linda Blair, Ellen 

Burstyn, and Max von Sydow, at noon, 
3:55, and 7:50 p.m., and An American 
Werewolf in London at 2:10, 6:05, and 


10 p.m. 
July 7, Pink Fi , John Waters's 


Trouble (1975), Waters's follow-up 
which is equally bizarre, with Divine, at 
Nat 6, and 9:25 p.m. 

July 8, Raiders of the ue Ark (1981), 
George Lucas’s quest, at noon, 4, and 
8:10 p.m., and APA'S*H (1970), Rob- 
ert Altman's Korean epic , at 2, 6, and 
10:10 p.m. 

July 9, Dial M for Murder (1954), a 
Hitchcock intrigue, in 3-D, with Ray 
Milland and Grace Kelly, at 1, 4:25, 
and 7:55 p.m., and The House of Wax 
(1953), with Vincent Price as the 
vengeful fiend, in 3-D, at 2:50, 6:15, 


and 9:50 p.m. 

July 10, Napoleon (1927), Abel Gance's 
legendary silent epic, at noon, 4:15, 
and 8:30 p.m. 

July 11, X-rated animation: Fritz the Cat 
(1972) at noon, 4:05, and 8:15 p.m., 
Nine Lives of Fritz the Cat at 1:25, 
5:30, and 9:40 p.m., and Heavy Traffic 
(1973) at 2:45 and 6:50 p.m. 

July 12, 1900(1977), Bertolucci’s sweep- 
ing chronicle of 20th-century Italy, with 
Robert De Niro, at noon and 8:1 p.m., 
and The pene he py Ln easy s 

chronicle 


sweeping of a 20th-cen 
Italian-American family, at 4:30 = 

ee 8, 13, The Wizard of Oz (18 ), the 

with Garland, 
Bolger at 12:30, 4:05, and yas 
and Singin’ in the Rain (1952), 

Kelly at his best, at 2:15, 5:55, and 
9:35 p.m. 

July 14, Gone With the Wind (1939) at 
noon, 4, and 8:15 p.m. 
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Kettles of homemade soup are prepared by 
Mississippi and friends daily 


SALAD BAR 

Fresh vegetables are brought from the Chelsea 
Market every morning. Make up your own special 
blend. 
















Warm demi loaves of honey whole wheat bread 
(enough for two). Served simply with butter. Or 
with your choice of Swiss, Cheddar, or Gouda 
Cheese. 


SANDWICHES 


ROAST BEEF 

Trimmed twice before it's sliced 

CHE GUEVARA 

Roast Beef, Bermuda Onion, Russian Dressing, 


Bulkie 

JULIE ANDREWS 

Roast Beef, Swiss, Lettuce, Mayonnaise, French 
Bread 

CHARLES DE GAULLE 

Roast Beef, Boursin, French Bread 

CORNED BEEF 

Real Brieket Served Hot 

RUDOLF NUREYEV 

Corned Beef, Cole Slaw, Russian Dressing, Light 
Rye 

RUDOLPH VALENTINO 

Corned Beef, Swiss, Mustard, Lettuce, Dark Rye 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 

Corned Beef, Sauerkraut, Munster, Mustard, Dar 
Rye 

JOHN L. SULLIVAN 

Corned Beef Brisket and Mustard on a Bulkie 


HAM 


Imported Yugoslavian Ham 
SONNY & CHER 




























Light Rye 
WALTER CRONKITE 







PORKEY LE PIG 






Bread 





TST 


Ham and Turkey, Lettuce, Tomato, Mayonnaise, 


Ham, Swiss Cheese, Mustard, Lettuce, Light Wry 


Ham, Boursin, Onion, Sprouts, Tomato, French 














SAUSAGE & STUFF 


AMERIGO VESPUCCI 
Genoa Salami, Provolone, Onion, Lettuce, Tomato, 
Seasoned Oil, Light Rye 
CHARLES LAQUIDARA 
Provolone, Cappacola, Proscuitto, Tomato, French 
Bread 
BETTE MIDLER 
Chopped Liver, Ham, Munster, Tomato, Bulkie 
l 


Rol 
BULLWINKLE 
Squirrel (light meat), Chopped Nuts, Mooseberries 


TUNA 


ESTHER WILLIAMS 

Tuna, Lettuce, Tomato, Mayonnaise, Whole Wheat 
TED WILLIAMS 

Tuna, Munster, Green Peppers, Tomato, Bulkie 
Roll 


FLIPPER 
eg Swiss Cheese, Mayonnaise, Lettuce, Dark 


TURKEY 


All White Meat Turkey Breast 

THE MAYFLOWER 

Turkey, Cream Cheese, Cranberry Sauce, Light 

Rye 

THE CONCORDE 

Noe Roast Beef, Lettuce, Mayonnaise, French 
ead 


GERALD FORD 

Cream of Mushroom Soup, Turkey, on White 
Bread 

AMELIA EARHART 

Turkey, Boursin, Tomato, Lettuce, French Bread 
JACQUELINE ONASSIS 

Turkey, Cream Cheese, Caviar, Alfalfa Sprouts, 
French Bread 


ALSO SERVING 


MARGARET HAMILTON 

Melted Cheddar and Tomato on French Bread 
HAMLET 

Danish Havarti, Sprouts, Avocado, Onion, Mustard, 
Whole Wheat 

LIZZIE BORDEN 

Chopped Egg Salad, Turkey, Lettuce, Light Rye 
BUDDHA 

Avocado, Sprouts, Tomato, Cheddar, Mushrooms, 
Whole Wheat 

EUELL GIBBONS 

Stalked Asparagus, Melted Swiss, Butter, Sprouts, 
Whole Wheat 





Come in and try these and the other 27 
specialty sandwiches — or make up your 
own combination and we'll prepare it! 


TRUE FACTS GLOSSARY 


The Alfalfa Sprouts have a nutty flavor and can 
be eaten wherever you might have had lettuce. 
There’s a bowl of them on the salad bar. 

The Avocados drive us crazy trying to keep a 
supply that’s just ripe. Sometimes they won’t ripen 
fast enough and we run out. Other times they ripen 
all at once. Then we hold a quacamole festival. 
The Boursin is a creamed cheese spiced with 
garlic and herbs usually eaten as a party dip but 
with roast beef and French bread it becomes a 
Charles DeGaulle. 

The Caviar is real caviar. It’s lumpfish rather than 
sturgeon. 

The Cheddar might surprise you in a wonderful 
sort of way. It is a genuine aged cheddar that has 
actually ripened to its full flavor. It takes a full year 
of ripening. 

The Chopsticks are there for people who are 
learning to eat more slowly. 

The Chutney is a pickled condiment that Missis- 
sippi makes here from apples, raisins, dates, figs, 
and spices. It will most likely remind you of mince- 
meat. 

The Corned Beef is a real corned beef brisket 
cooked here at Mississippi’s. Some places use beef 
shoulder and have it corned. We use real brisket, 
trim it as lean as it can be trimmed, and serve it 
hot. 

The Demi Loaves are six ounce loaves baked 
here every day from a honey whole wheat dough. 
We serve it with Swiss, Cheddar, or Gouda cheese 
if you like, or with butter if you don’t. 

The Havarti is imported from Denmark with a 
taste and texture something like Munster. It’s a 
little saltier and perkier, though. 

The Humus is a paste that we blend here from 
chick peas, sesame tahini, lemon juice and garlic. 
To many vegetarians it’s a staplefood. 

The Proscuitto is highly cured and seasoned ham 
that is usually sliced thin as paper and treasured by 
the morsel. It’s unheard of to put it in a sandwich. 


The Roast Beef is cooked here at Mississippi's, © 


closely trimmed and usually rare. 


The Swiss is an imported center cut Emmenthaler ‘ 


Swiss from the Austrian Alps. It’s a very nice Swiss. 
The Turkey is a real breast of white meat turkey. 
Aleo featuring a variety of unique beverages and 
homemade pastries 


All items available 
for take out 


Mississippi's 
SOUP & SALAD 
SANDWICH SHOP 


484 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, 
KENMORE SQUARE, BOSTON 
247-8181 


















July 15, a Woody we double feature: 
at 1, 4:20, and 7:40 
es 2B (1979) at 2:40, 6, 


m 

(1976) at 1:55, 5:50, and 9:50 p.m. 

j (1981), an Austrailian 
adventure, with Mel Gibson, at 12:45, 
4:20, and 8 p.m., and Days of Heaven 
iy | Terrence Malick’s luscious film, 
with Richard Gere and Brooke Adams, 
at 2:40, 6:15, and 9:55 p.m. 

July 18, Atomic Cafe (1982), a terrific 
documentary that traces the govern- 
ment's propaganda about nuclear 
war, at 1:35, 4:45, and 8:05 p.m., and 
Dr. Strangelove (1964), Kubrick's 
brilliant satire, with George C. Scott 
and Peter Sellers, at noon, 3:10, 6:20, 
and 9:40 p.m. 

July 19, Last Tango in Paris (1973), 
Bertolucci’s story of eroticism and 
alienation, starring Marion Brando and 
Maria Schneider, at 3:30 and 7:50 
p.m., and Body Heat (1981) at 1:30, 
5:40, and 10 p.m. 

July 20, Emmanuelle, off-beat eroticism, 
at 1, 4:25, and 7:55 p.m., and Story oi 
“O"’, kinkiness as eroticism, at 2:40, 
6:05, and 9:35 p.m. 

July 21, Apocalypse Now (1979), with 
Martin Sheen, Robert Duvall, and 
Marion Brando, at 2:55 and 7:40 p.m., 
and Mean Streets (1973), Scorsese's 

Little Italy, with Robert De Niro, at 1 

and 5:40 p.m. 

July 22, The Life of Brian (1979), a Mon 
Python parable, at 1:40, 5, and 8: 

p.m., and Divine Madness (1980), with 
Bette Midler, at noon, 3:15, 6:35, and 
mM. 
Fame 


(1981), ‘70s ters 
to make it, at 3:05 tow 
and Hair (1979), ‘60s 
who couldn't care less, at 1, 5: oo 


0:10 p.m. 

July 24, Breaker Morant (1979), Bruce 
Beresford's true tale of military in- 
justice, at 3:25 and 7:45 p.m., and The 

in Drum (1981), adapted from the 
GUnter Grass novel, at 1, 5:15, and 
9:35 p.m. 

July 25, The Godfather (1972) at 2:40 
and 7:30 p.m., and The Warriors 
(1979), with the boys racing through 
the streets, at 1 and 5:40 p.m. 

July 26, Clockwork Orange (1971), 
Kubrick's bizarre satire, at noon, 4:15, 
and 8:30 p.m., and Slaughterhouse 
Five (1972), George Roy Hill's adapta- 
tion of Kurt Vonnegut, at 2:25, 6:40, 
and 10:55 p.m. 

July 27, a James Dean double feature: 
Rebel Without a Cause (1955) at noon, 
3:55, and 7:55 p.m., and East of Eden 
(1955) at 1:55, 5:50, and 9:50 p.m. 

July 28, Year of Living Dangerously 
(1982), a thriller set in Indonesia, with 
Mel Gibson, at noon, 3:55, and 8:05 
p.m., and The Last Wave (1977), an 
Australian thriller, with Richard 
Chamberlain, at 2:05, 6, and 10:05 


p.m. 
Marvard Summer Schoo! Flim 
Series, Science Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Oxford and Kirkland Sts., Cam- 

idge, 495-2939 (Harvard summer 
events line). Harvard Summer School 
offers three film series — two are listed 
below, the other is listed under ‘Harvard 
Film Archive.” 


— Summer School Flim Series 
begins July 1 and runs through Aug. 20. 
Recent releases of popular films are 
shown on Friday and Saturday evenings 
at 8 and 10 p.m. in the Science Center 
(see address above). Admission is $2 for 
the double feature, $1.50 for the single 
feature. Arr. ts with the film 
distributor prevent them from publicizing 
the specific films outside of the univer- 
sity, so you'll either have to go to 
Harvard or give them a call. 
— Summer School Dance Films 
is a series of free dance films that are 
shown Tuesday evenings at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Harvard Science Center (see ad- 
dress above). 
June 28, Isadora Duncan: Biggest 
Dancer in the World, directed by Ken 
Russell and starring Vivian Pickles. 


22 
m 
tte 
9:55 p 
July 23° 
p.m., 
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You won’t believe 
the changes 


at the Central YMCA this summer, 
you can: 


® Pump iron in our renovated 
weightroom. 
‘ ® Play racquetball in our new, 
air- conditioned racquetball courts. 
® Play handball, squash and 
basketball 
Enjoy a healthy summer this year. 
We're offering an introductory 
summer membership from 


*General Memberships - $50. 
*College student memberships - $40 
*Roberts Health Center - $95 


coming Nautilus Center 


Watch for our 
PRE-OPENING SALE 
in August 
Central Y of Greater Boston 
316 Huntington Ave., 536-7800 
Symphony on the “T”/attended parking 
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MOVIES CONTINUED 
with performances by Ben Webster, 
Anita O'Day, Gerry Mulligan, and 
others, at 5:30 p.m., and Pete Kelly's 
Blues (1955), a musical melodrama 
that recreates the jazz age of the 
1920s, with Jack Webb, Peggy Lee, 
and Lee Marvin, highlighted by Ella 
Fitzgerald's singing and Matty 
Matlock's arrangements, at 8 p.m. 

July 29, Jammin’ the Blues, with Archie 
Savage dancing to Harry “Sweets” 
Edison, Lester Young, illinois Jacquet, 
and other, and No Maps on My Taps, a 
film on the heritage of jazz tap 
dancing, at 5:30 p.m., and Arthur 
Penn's Mickey One (1965), an under- 
ground classic of a nightclub come- 
dian on the run, starring Warren 
Beatty, at 8 p.m. 

Aug. 5, Lionel Hampton and His Or- 
chestra and Mingus, an interview with 
Mingus and music by Charles 
McPherson, Lonnie Hillyer, and 
others, at 5:30 p.m., and A Man Called 
Adam (1966), melodrama of a 
trumpet-player, with Sammy Davis Jr., 
Ossie Davis, Cicely Tyson, Louis 
Armstrong, Frank Sinatra, and Kai 
Winding, at 8 p.m. 

Aug. 12, Last of the Blue Devils, a 
celebration of the great jazz days in 
Kansas City, with more than 70 
musicians including Count Basie, Joe 
Turner, and Jo Jones, at 5:30 p.m., 
and Stony Island, the Boston premiere 
of an independent feature film about 
the dream of a South Side Chicago 
street kid to start a jazz band, at 8 
p.m. 


Museum of our National 
Heritage, 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, 
861-6559. Films are shown on occasional 
weekend afternoons. Admission is $1 for 
adults, 50 cents for children. 

July 9, at 2 p.m., and July 10, at 3 p.m., 
When Comedy Was King (1960), an 
anthology of silent-screen comedy, 
with Chaplin, Keaton, Langdon, the 
Keystone Cops, and others. 

Aug. 13 and 14, at 2 p.m., Stanley 
Kubrick's 2001: A Space Odyssey. 


ithou 
ANYONE wit is free- 


and the c° 
instru 


and 


including 4 
1000 45rpm ree 


cash 


show us Y 


NOTE: Li 


Aug. 27, at2p.m., and Aug. 28, at3 p.m., 
Born Free, starring Elsa the lioness. 
Newton Free Summer 
Films, 414 Centre St., Newton Corner, 
552-7145. The library is offering two film 

series this summer. All films are free. 
— Feature Film Series occurs 
every other Wednesday at 7:15 p.m. 
June 29, Living Free (1972), the sequel to 
Born Free that continues the adven- 
tures of Elsa the lioness and her three 


cubs. 

July 13, a Charlie Chaplin double 
feature: Pay Day (1922), with Charlie 
as a day-laborer, and The Gold Rush 
(1925), with Charlie as a prospector. 

July 27, Grandma's Boy (1922), Harold 
Lloyd's first great success is paired 
with an excerpt from his A Sailor-made 
Man (1921). 

Aug. 10, Genevieve, a spoof of fancy car 
owners and their annual parade from 
London to Brighton, with Kenneth 
Moore. 

Aug. 24, Naughty Marietta (1935), with 
Jeanette MacDonald as the French 
princess and Nelson Eddy as the 
dashing captain. 

— Children’s Film Series occurs 

every Tuesday afternoon at 2:30 p.m. 

June 21, High Rise Donkey (1981), three 
kids babysit a donkey. 

June 28, Alexander and the Car with the 
Missing Headlight (1966), a daydream 
about driving a junk car into the 
jungle, The Mole and the Rocket 
(1974), an animated underwater film, 
and The Three Pigs (1976), the 
traditional story using hand puppets. 

July 5, Red Ball Express (1975), an 
animated short film about a train, with 
lively bluegrass music, The Marble 
(1973), mystery and magic follow a 
Dutch boy, and The Ransom of Red 
Chief (1977), a classic O. Henry story 
of a boy who makes life miserable for 
the men who have kidnapped him. 

July 12, The Furious Flycycie (1980), the 
animated story of a boy who makes a 
bicycle fly, Americans, a humorous 
exchange between children about 
each other's family origins, heritage, 
and prejudices, and Paddington Bear, 
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animated adventures of a bear in 
town. 

July 19, The Black Stallion (1979), a great 
tale of boy and horse, with Kelly Reno 
and Mickey Rooney. 

July 26, The Hostages (1980), the 
adventure of three kids who must 
outwit their captors. 

Aug. 2, Great Movie Stunts: Raiders of 
the Lost Ark (1981), a demonstration 
of stunts used in the film. 

Aug. 9, Fun in Scribbleland (1979), a 
short animated film from Czechoslo- 
vakia, Crayons and Felt-Tip Pens 
(1970), a visit to the Crayola Crayon 
factory, A Picture for Harold's Room 
(1967), Harold draws his way in and 
out of adventure, and Mandy's Grand- 
mother (1978), a story of a young girl's 
relationship with her grandmother, 
starring Maureen O'Sullivan. 

Aug. 16, The Secret Life of T.K. Dearing 
(1980), the story of a girl's relationship 
with her grandfather, starring Jodi 
Foster. 

Aug. 23, Martin and Gaston (1954), an 
animated sea voyage, Aquarium 
(1978), photography of some of the 
sea's unique creatures, and Gilberto, 
Shark Boy of the Sea of Cortez (1980), 
the struggle of a Mexican boy to make 
a living by fishing. 

Aug. 30, One Hour to Zero (1980), an 
adventure film about a nuclear acci- 
dent. 


Nickelodeon, 600 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, 247-2160. On July 15, the 


theater is moving across the street to its 


new five-screen facilities. At press time 
only two movies are known for certain to 
be arriving sometime this summer 
(check our weekly listings for dates and 
times): Ingmar Bergman's Fanny and 
Alexander and Peter Greenway's 
Draughtman's Contract, with Anthony 
Higgins and Janet Suzman. 


Off The Wall Cinema, 15 Peari St., 
Central Square, Cambridge, 354-5678. 
Admission is $3.50 for adults, $3 for 
college students, and $2.50 for children, 
senior citizens, Cambridge Food Co-op 
members, and Off the Wall members. 
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Admissions are reduced $1 before 6 

p.m. Also see the ‘‘Guest Programmer of 

the Month Series’’ at Rear Window. 

— Summer Schiock Festival, a 

series of the worst movies ever made. 

June 18 through 23, Glenn or Glenda 
(1952), with Edward Wood, Jr., the 


Date With Death (1959), and The 
Gossip (1948), at 6:30, 8:15, and 10 
p.m. with Sat. and Sun. matinees at 3 
and 4:45 p.m. 

June 24 through 30, Edward Wood Jr.'s 


performance 

the trailers Space Patrol (1952) 

Abbott and Costello Go to Mars 

(1953), at 5:40, 7:50, and 10 p.m., with 

Sat. and Sun. matinees at 3:30 p.m. 
Orson Welles Cinemas, 1001 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 868-3600. 
The following first-run features will con- 
tinue to run into the summer (check the 
weekly listing for dates and times). 
Chicken Ranch (1983), Nick Broomfield 
and Sandi Sissel's documentary about 
“the best little brothel in Nevada’ (where 
it moved after being closed down in 
Texas) and José Luis Garci's Spanish 
film To Begin Again. 

From midnight July 3 to noon July 4, 
the Fourth Annual Fright Night, a 12-hour 
marathon of horror films. Plus five newly 
discovered Three Stooges films will be 
showing up at the Fri. and Sat. midnight 
shows. 

The Rear Window Summer 
Flims, 277-4618, presents two series in 


two locations. 

— Guest Programmer of the 

Month Series, local filmmakers select 

innovative programs of short films. This 

series occurs one Thursday per month at 

Off the Wall Cinema, 15 Pearl St., Central 

Square, Cambridge. Showtimes are 6, 8, 

and 10 p.m. Admission is $3.75. 

July 21, “First Takes" is a compendium 
of the best and worst BU thesis films 
from the past, as selected by Kevin 
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Aug. 11, “Underground is a program of 
locally made and classic experimental 
films, as selected by Dennis Piana and 
Rufus Seder of the Boston Movie 
Company. 

— Summer Film Series, film pro- 

g ams on Friday and Saturday nights at 
p.m. at the Brookline Art Center, 86 

— St., Brookline. Admission is 

June 18, “Amazing Animation" is a 
colorful program of new and old 
animation, as selected by Ken Brown 
and Lisa Crafts. 

June 24 and 25, John ter's 
Assault on Precinct 13(1976), in which 
a police station finds itself under siege 
by a youth gang. 

July 1 and 2, MGM's Big Parade of 
Comedy (1964), a compilation of some 
great sequences by some of the 
greatest stars of Hollywood. 

July 15 and 16, a program entitied 
“Beyond the Valley of the Bizarre and 
Insane." 

July 22 and 23, ‘First Takes,” a 
compendium of the best and worst 
BU thesis films from the past, as 
selected by Kevin Burns. 

July 29 and 30, Dance, Girl, Dance 
(1940), Dorothy Arzner's feminist film 
about a young girl who aspires to be a 
ballerina but who is steered to 
burlesque instead, starring Maureen 
O'Hara and Lucille Ball. 

Aug. 5 and 6, ‘The Boston Black-and- 
White Movie Show.” 

Aug. 12 and 13, “Underground,” a 
program of locally-made and classic 
experimental films, as selected by 
Dennis Piana and Rufus Seder of the 
Boston Movie Company. 

Aug. 19 and 20, Russ Meyer's Lorna. 

Sack Theatres show first-run films, 

and therefore change features so often 

we can't compile a summer's worth of 
listings. Instead, here's a list of the Sack 


Sheraton Boston, Boston, 536-2870. 

— Cinema 57, 200 Stuart St., near 

Park Square, Boston, 482-1222. 

— Paris, 841 Boyiston St., across from 

the Prudential Center, Boston, 267-8181. 

— Pi Alley, 237 Washington St., near 

Government Center, Boston, 227-6676. 

— Saxon, 219 Tremont St., Boston, 

542-4600. 

Somerville Public Library, 79 High- 

land Ave., Somerville, 623-5000. The 

library is running a series of films based 

on plays on Thursdays at 6:30 p.m. 

Admission is free. 

June 23, The Plough and the Stars 
(1936), from Sean O'Casey's play of 
Irish rebellion, with Barbara Stanwyck 
and Preston Foster. 

June 30, Mourning Becomes Electra 
(1947), from Eugene O'Neill's play 
about a wife who kills her husband, 
with Rosalind Russell and Michael 
Redgrave. 

July 7, The Little Foxes (1941), from 
Lillian Heliman's play about greed and 
corruption within a Southern family, 
with Bette Davis. 

July 14, Pygmalion (1938), from G.B. 
Shaw's play, with Leslie Howard. 

July 21, / Remember Mama (1948), from 
John Van Druten's play about a 
Norwegian family in San Francisco, 
with irene Dunne and Ellen Corby. 

July 28, L Voyage Home (1940), from 
Eugene O'Neill's short plays about 
seafaring, with John Wayne starring 
and John Ford directing. 

Aug. 4, The Entertainer (1960), the story 
of a seedy vaudevillian who unknow- 
ingly ruins everyone's life, with 
Laurence Olivier, Albert Finney, and 
Alan Bates. 

Aug. 11, Streetcar Named Desire (1951), 
from Tennessee Williams's play set in 


. 10, Mr. Hulot's Holiday (1954), 
rench comedy . Hulot's 
catastrophi harm page i 

Aug. 17, Cat Ballou (1965), a Western 
romp with a female Jessie James, 
starring Jane Fonda, Lee Marvin, and 
a terrific horse. 

Aug. 24, Lifeboat (1944), Hitchcock's 
story of the life-and-death struggle 
among the survivors of a torpedoed 
ocean liner, with Tallulah Bankhead 
and Walter Slezak. 
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in High-End 
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Foreign Cars 
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“TAKE THE 
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MON.-FRI. 10-7: SAT. 10-6 


SALES ° REPAIRS - INSTALLATIONS 


CAR STEREO SYSTEMS 


LESS THAN 
30 MINUTES 
FROM BOSTON 


NEV ENGLAND 


(SHEO) 


NEW ENGLAND 
CAR STEREO 
419 Crescent St. 
Rt. 27, E. Brockton, Ma 
¢,, (617) 586-9776 


* WESTGATE 
MALL 


Le ] 


617-586-9776 


419 CRESCENT ST., RTE. 27 EAST BROCKTON, MASS. 02402 


NOW!! Save even 
more with our Special 
Summertime Sale 


We challenge 
you to shop our 
competitors 


CHALLENGE” FROM UNDER $100. 00 TO $15, 000 FOR ANY VEHICLE! Pefore you come 


GRUNDIG Compare to Blauplunkt, 


DOLLARS — FEATURES — PERFORMANCE 
25 GCE-9700 AM/FM CASSETTE 
DIGITAL READOUT W/CLOCK 

— Built-in Dolby, DNR, Auto 


Reverse, Bass and Treble 


GCP - 9500 AM/FM CASSETTE 
Bass and treble w/dolby, 

auto reverse, excellent 

FM, fader and more 


=} ace-4650 AM/FM CASSETTE 
Bass and Treble. Tape equal 
locking Rew and FF 


reg 159.95 Now 89.95 


THE CONVENIENT ; 
STEREO SCHUTTLE by Bensi 


No wires to play with after installation. 
Take your car stereo system with you. 
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Now you can take it with you. 
Protect your investment with a 


HEAR THE WORLD’S 
FINEST LINE 
CAR/AUDIO BL 
SPEAKERS 


Diecast aluminum frames. 640z 
magnets (in most) ribbon wound 


voice coils, extra-efficient 


_ WE CHALLENGE YOU TO FIND 


A BETTER SOUNDING 
CAR STEREO SPEAKER 


The Bensi system allows the re- 
moval of an indash car radio tape 
player with simple slide out con- 
venience. The two part kit con- 
sists of a metal slide bracket and 
a high polymer content ABS re- 
movable enclosure. The Bensi is 
suitable for indash or console in- 
Stallations of indash car radio 
tape players. The system fits into 
D.I.N. type openings with no 
modification. 14 bronze contacts 
provide the necessary connec- 
tions between the bracket and 
the enclosure. This easy to in- 
stall, simple to use system 
provides the ultimate in car 
stereo security. 
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FAMASORIC 
CAR SPEAKERS 


starting at $500 each 


SONY. 
L-16 SPEAKERS 
69.00 pair 
Save 30.00 


50 won bon 1e0eq. 69.95 
All CONCORD CAR STEREOS 
ON SALE 


CIeAIG. V-322 COAX SPKS 
reg 59.95 pr. NOW 39.95 


AUTO AND BOAT 
SECURITY DEVICES 
From simple to custom designed 
ano Radio protection for 


BMW 320i owners? 
Ask about the 
Clifford Security Belt 


SEE THE LATEST AUTO SECURITY SYSTEM 


CLIFFORD 
MOK ASK ABOUT THE “REVENGE” PACKAGE 
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WE HAVE SO MUCH INSTALLATION EXPERIENCE THAT 
OTHER STORES COMPARE THEMSELVES TO US! 


We’re known for expert advice and service before and after 
every installation. We even warrantee every installation 
for as long as you Own your Car. 
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CLASSICAL 


Massachusetts 
Amherst Music Festival, Buckiey 
Hall, Amherst College, Amherst, (413) 
542-2202. All concerts start at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $3. Senior citizens, students, 
and faculty members, $1.50. . 

July 11, pianist Sondra Tammam. 

July 12, pianist Yoheved Kaplinsky. 

July 13, pianist Robert Shannon. 

July 15, pianist Katherine Teves. 

July 16, pianist Alan Feinberg. 

July 18, pianist Craig Morrow. 

July 19, cellist Steven Erdody and' 
pianist Nina Scoinik. 

July 21, pianist Natan Brand. 

July 22, a concert of original works by 
Patricia King. 

Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden 

St., Duxbury, 934-6634. Offers three free 

concerts 


this summer, along with o 
exhibits and Japanese tea-ceremony 


demonstrations. 


July 17, at 7:30 p.m., pianist Leslie % 
Amper will 


Aug. 7, at 4 pm., the Ames String 


et will present a 
music by Fauré, Piston, Ba) thy 


Sept. 4, at 4 p.m., pianist David Hagan 
and cellist Franklin Hammond will 
perform a program of music by 
Veracini, Shostakovich, Beethoven, 
and Schubert. 

Aston Magna Foundation Sum- 

mer Music Festival, St. James's 

Church, Main St., Great Barrington, (212) 

595-1651 (before June 23) or (413) 

528-3595 (after June 23). This chamber- 

music series features 17th- and 18th- 

century music performed in the original 
style on period instruments. Albert Fuller 
is the artistic director, and the musicians 
are Aston Magna artists. Concerts are on 

Fri. and Sat. at 6 p.m. Tickets, $12. There 

are open rehearsals on Fri. at 10 a.m. on 

July 1, 8, and 15, admission $3. 

July 1, music of Haydn, Mozart, J.S. 
Bach, and Handel. 

July 2, music of C.P.E. Bach, Mozart, 
Locatelli, and Handel. 

July 8, music of Leclair, Mozart, Handel, 
and J.S. Bach. 

July 9, music of Boccherini, 
Telemann, and J.S. Bach. 
July 15, music of J.C. Bach, Beethoven, 

Haydn, and Rust. 

July 16, music of Haydn, Beethoven, 
C.P.E. Bach, and Michael Haydn. 

Boston Harborfest ’83, Boston Har- 

bor, Boston. As part of the five-day 

celebration of Boston's relationship with 


Mozart, 
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the sea, there will be concerts at various 
locations. Ticket prices are listed with 
each concert. Also included are pop and 
jazz concerts; see those categories for 
information. The concerts listed below 
are being produced by Water Music Inc.; 
call them at 876-8742 for information and 
reservations. 

July 2, fireworks cruises sail from 
Wharf and Commonwealth Pier at 
8:30, and 9 p.m., for those who want a 
view of the fireworks from the harbor. 
The concert at the New England 
Aquarium (see below) will be broad- 
cast by WBUR on the cruises. Tickets, 
$12.50. Children under 12, $9.50. The 
8 p.m. cruise will have the Bay 
Chamber Orchestra aboard to per- 
form Handel's Royal Fireworks Music, 
in sync with the fireworks display at 
10 p.m. Tickets, $20. 

July 2, at 8:30 p.m., Handel's Aoyal 
Fireworks Music, with Banchetto Mu- 
sicale performing on original instru- 
ments. The fireworks display over 
Boston will be synchronized to the 
performance. Held at the New Eng- 
land Aquarium Harbor Terrace. 
Tickets, $15 and $17.50. Fireworks 
start at 10 p.m. 

Boston Lyric Opera, Alumni 

Auditorium, Northeastern University, 360 

Huntington Ave., Boston, 267-1512. Fea- 

tures Wagner's Der Ring des 

Nibelungen. Tickets range from $10 to 

$35. Times are indicated below. Call for 

more information. 
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For Package Reservations Call: 


For general information on the Jazz 


Festival of tickets only, call: 
Montreal: 1-514-861-3628 
New-York: 1-212-599-2670 
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* Per person based on double occupancy. Valid until June 27. 19863 and/or on availability 


July 25, at 8 p:m., Das Rheingold. 
July 26, at 7 pis. Die WalkUre. 
July 28, at 7 p.m., 


July 30, at 6 p.m., Gétterdimmerung. 
Carillion Stanley Park, 400 


Western Ave. (off Rte. 202}? Westfield, 
(413) 568-9312. Dennis Chapdelaine, the 
Stanley Park carilloneur, presents varied 
programs on Thurs. and Sat. at 6:30 
p.m., and on Sun. at 3 p.m., through mid- 
Oct. Admission, free. 

Castie Hill Festival Concerts, 
ipswich, 356-4070. The oceanside Crane 
Estate is the site of this eight-week 
festival of music, opera, and dance. Also 
featured are house tours, a crafts 
festival, and other events. The gates 
open two hours before concerts for 


from $6 to $15. Half-price at the ga ite for 

senior citizens and students. 

June 1h. at 6 p.m., faculty members of 
the New England Conservatory per- 
form a gon of Telemann, 
Schumann, , and Schubert. 
Tickets, cee 

June 30, at 8:30 p.m., New England 
Conservatory students sonien tiee. a pro 
gram of chamber music. Tickets, 

July 3, aS Be the Alexander String 

Quartet performs Haydn's Quartet 
Opus 76 No. 5, Dvoték’s American 
Quartet, and Brahms's Horn Trio, with 
horn player Ann Y and 
~?. Ava Pierrou-Varga. Tickets, 

July 7, at 8:30 p.m., a preview of “Yeats 
and the New Paganism." Tickets, $6. 

July 8, 9, and 10, at 8:30 p.m., “Yeats 
and the New ism." The Castle 
Hill Theater mpany performs 

Yeats's Fighting the Waves, with in- 
cidental music by George Antheil 
performed by the Alexander String 
Quartet. Also, performances of works 
by Webern and Bart6k. Tickets. 
$12.50. 

July 17, at 6 p.m., baroque violinist Carol 
Lieberman and harpsichordist Mark 
Kroll perform music of Rameau, 
Senaille, LeDuc, and Mondonville. 
Tickets, $10. 

July 21, at 8:30 p.m., open rehearsal with 
the Alexander String Quartet. Tickets, 
$6 


July 22 and 23, at 8:30 p.m., a Brahms 
program: the Alexander String Quar- 
tet performs Songs for Alto, Viola, and 
Piano, with Phyllis Curtin, and the 
Piano Quartet Opus 26, with pianist 
Anthony di Bonaventura. Tickets, 
$12.50. 

July 24, at 6 p.m., the Alexander String 
Quartet performs Mozart's Quartet 


4 


U.S.: 1-800-545-4000 
CAN.: 1-800-361-8154 


In 


No. 21, Stravinsky's Three Pieces for 
String Quartet, and Beethoven's 

Quartet Opus 13. Tickets, $10. 
= 28, at 8:30 p.m., open rehearsal with 
the Alexander String Quartet. Tickets, 


$6. 

July 31, at 6 p.m., baroque violinist Carol 
Lieberman, baroque oboist Stephen 
Hammer, and harpsichordist Mark 
Kroll perform music of Handel, Tele- 
— Benda, and Pepusch. Tickets, 

10. 

ty at 8:30 p.m., a Bach 

program, featuring selections from the 
Musical and various sonatas. 
Tiokete, $12.50. 


Aug. 7, at 6 p.m., a Bach program, 
feat arias, songs, and sonatas. 
Tickets, $10. 

Aug. 11, at 8:30 p.m., a preview of “A 
Venetian Carnival." Tickets, $6. 

my as 13, and 14, at 8:30 p.m., “A 

tian Carnival." An equestrian 
beet, with the New England 
Dressage Association, the Concert 
— and the New York Baroque 
Dance Company. Tickets, $15 re- 
served, $12.50 for lawn seats. 
. 14, at 8:30 p.m., a performance by 
Composers in ed Sneakers Tickets, 


Pang "18, at 8:30 p.m., a preview of 
Handel's // pastor fido. Tickets, $6. 
Aug. 19, 20, and 21, at 8:30 p.m., 
Handel's /! pastor fido, performed by 


267-7442. Participatory sings on Wed. 

evenings at 7:30 p.m. Scores are avail- 

able for those who don't bring their own. 

Admission, $2. 

Aug. 3, Brahm's German Requiem. 

Aug. 10, Verdi's Requiem. 

Aug. 17, Mozart's Mass in C Minor. 

Concert Cruise, leaves Com- 

monwealth Pier every Thurs. at 6:30 and 

8 p.m. Tickets are $5.50 for each sailing, 

and $8 for both. Advance boarding 

tickets, $6.25 for each sailing. Excep- 

tions will be noted below. Call 876-8742 

for tickets and more information. 

June 23, the Bay Chamber Orchestra. 

June 30, boats leave at 5:30 and 6:30 
p.m., and arrive on Georges Island for 
an 8 p.m. concert. The Empire Brass 
Quintet performs music by Gershwin, 
Sousa, Joplin, and Bernstein. Tickets, 
$12.50. 

July 7, duo-pianists Randall Hodgkinson 
and Leslie Amper perform music of 
Schubert, Liszt, and Mozart. 

July 14, the New England Woodwind 
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Enjoy humor and romance, adventure and 
in the unique theatrical setting of 
MONMOUTH, MAINE 


From July 1st to August 28th, the 


Theatre of Monmouth 
presents 


Twelfth Night 
Cyrano de Bergerac 


Reservations are suggested. For a complete schedule and directions, call 207-933-2952 or 
Custom Hall, PO Box 385, Monmouth, Maine,04259 


Get $2 off! with this coupon to 
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Quintet performs music from France, 
in honor of Bastille Day. 

July 21, the Bay Wind Octet. 

July 27, the Janus Comic Opera per- 
forms Gilbert and Sullivan's The 
Mikado. 

Aug. 4, the Bay Chamber Orchestra 
performs Prokofiev's Peter and the 
Wolf, narrated by Robert J. Lurtsema, 
and Mozart's Sinfonia Concertante. 

Aug. 11, the New England Baroque 
Ensemble. 

Aug. 18, the Apple Hill Chamber Players 
perform music of Dvof4k and Brahms. 


are on Sun. at 3:30 p.m. Tickets, $4. 
Senior citizens and children under 12, 


Aug. 21, the Boston Musica Viva per- 
forms music of John Thow, Ellen 


Taaffe Zwilich, and Scho- 
enberg/Webern. 
Federal Bank 


Reserve Concert, 

600 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 973-3454. The 

Egmont Trio will perform music of Haydn 

and Mendelssohn at 12:30 p.m. on July 

21. Admission, free. 

The French Library Concerts, 53 

Marlborough St., Boston, 266-4351. Res- 

ervations are suggested for these con- 

certs. Times and prices are listed below. 

June 26, at 5 p.m., duo-pianists Barbara 
and Gerhardt Suhrstedt perform mu- 
sic of Warlock, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Ravel, and Debussy. Tickets, $5. 

July 27, at 5:30 p.m., the Egmont Trio 
performs music of Fauré, Debussy, 
and Ravel. Free. 

Castie Museum Sum- 
mer Concerts, 80 Hesperus St. 
Gloucester, 283-7673. A series of organ 
and chamber-music concerts are held in 
the medieval great hall of the castle. 
There are also pop concerts; see listings 
under “'Pop" for information. Concerts 
are at 8:30 p.m. Tickets are $5.50, 
except where noted. Call for reserva- 
tions and information. 

July 30, organist Eileen Hunt will perform 

music of Widor, Vierne, Duruflé 
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and others. 

Aug. 6, the Gainsborough Brass Quartet 
performs music of Gabrieli, Bach, 
Handel, and others. Outdoor concert 

under a tent, grounds open at 7:30 p.m. 
for picnicking. Tickets, $6. 

Aug. 20, Douglas Marshall, organist. 

Sept. 3, Douglas Rafter, organist. 

Harvard Summer Mu- 


sic, Sanders Theater, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge, 495-2921. The Harvard 
Chamber Orchestra will perform at 8 
p.m. on July 11 and 25 and Aug. 8. The 
Harvard Summer Chorus will perform 
Beethoven's Missa Solemnis on Aug. 12 
at 8 p.m. All concerts are free. Also see 
listings under ‘Pop.’ 
The Hatch Memorial Shell, on the 
Charles River Esplanade, provides the 
setting for the following concerts for a 
summer's evening. All are free and 
usually well attended. For listings of the 
pop and dance events in this series, 
check under those categories 
(Boston Pops concerts are listed under 
“Pop"). Pr are organized by the 
Metropolitan District Commission. 
(Please don't park your car on Storrow 
Drive.) 
June 18, at 8 p.m., the Newton Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
July 4, at 4 p.m., the Empire Brass 
Quintet. 
July 8, at 8 p.m., the Middlesex Wind 
Ensemble. 
July 15, at 8 p.m., the Metropolitan Wind 
Symphony Orchestra. 
July 22, at 8 p.m., the Middlesex Wind 
Ensemble. 
Aug. 2 and 3, at 8 p.m., Gilbert and 
Sullivan's Trial by Jury. 
Lenox Arts Center, Citizen's Hall, 
Stockbridge, (413) 298-9463. This series 
also includes theater events; see listings 
under ‘Theater’ for information. Con- 
certs are at 9 p.m. Call for reservations 
and ticket prices 
July 6 through 10, 13 through 16, and 20 
through 23, Virgil Thomson and 
Gertrude Stein's The Mother of Us All 
July 30, Berkshire writers present read- 
ings, with music by Daniel Wertz. 
Aug. 13, the world premiere of Lucia 
Dlugoszewski'’s Duende Amor 
The eliow Garden Concert 
Series, Longfellow National Historic 
Site, 105 Brattle St. Cambridge, 


876-4491. Concerts are on Sun. at 3 

p.m., and are free 

June 26, soprano Noel Fraterrigo and 
tenor Demitri Haitas 


July 10, the Vaener Trio. 

July 24, the Atlantic Brass Quintet. 

Aug. 7, soprano Rivka Isachar. 

Aug. 21, violinist Eric Pritchard. 
Masterworks Chorale, Lexington. 
Everyone is invited to sing out on Tues. 
at 8 p.m. under the baton of Allen 
Lannom. Programs are held at Temple 
Isaiah, 55 Lincoin St., Lexington, except 
on July 12, 19, and 26, when they are 
held at the Holy Trinity Armenian 
Church, 145 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission, $2. For information, call 
646-0380 


June 21, Mendelssohn's Elijah. 

June 28, Haydn's The Creation. 

July 5, Brahms's German Requiem. 

July 12, Bach's Mass in B Minor, part 


one. : 
July 19, Bach's Mass in B Minor, part 


two. 
July 26, Verdi's Manzoni Requiem. 
Aug. 2, Handel's Judas Maccabaeus. 
Aug. 9, Fauré's Requiem and Schubert's 
Mass in G 


Aug. 16, Haydn's Mass No. 9 (Lord 
Nelson). 


Mohawk Trail Concerts, Federated 

Church, along the Mohawk Trail (Rte. 2), 

Charlemont. Preview rehearsals are on 

Fri. at 7:30 p.m., and Sat. concerts are at 

8 p.m. Tickets for Fri. preview, $4 at the 

door and $3.50 in advance. Children 

under 17 and senior citizens, $2. Tickets 

for Sat., $5.50 at the door and $5 in 

advance. Exceptions will be noted 

below. For more information, call (413) 

774-3690 

July 3, at 3:30 p.m., Celebration of 
American Music and Barn-Raising 
Concert, with music of Ives, Joplin, 
Stravinsky, and others. Held at the 
new barn, Rte. 2, East Charlemont 
Admission, $5 

July 15 and 16, music of Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms, with guest 
cellist Charles McCracken 

July 22 and 23, William Bolcom and Joan 
Morris perform music of Berlin, 
Gershwin, Mozart, and Blake 

July 29 and 30, Calliope performs 
Renaissance music of the 16th and 
17th centuries 

Aug. 5 and 6, violinist Arnold Steinhardt 
and pianist Victor Steinhardt 

Aug. 12 and 13, a survey of improvisa- 
tional music from the 15th century to 
the present 

Aug. 19 and 20, music of Arensky, 
Shostakovich, Tchaikovsky, and other 
Russian composers 


Moonlight Harbor Cruise, aboard 
the Provincetown Ii, leaving from Com- 
mercial Wharf at 8 p.m. on July 2. This is 
a WBUR fundraising cruise, with com- 
plimentary hors d'oeuvres and a cash 
bar. There will be dancing, featuring the 
six-piece steel band Branches. Also, 
there will be a live broadcast of Banchet- 
to Musicale performing Handel's Royal 
Fireworks Music at the New England 
Aquarium at 10 p.m. (same time as the 
fireworks). Tickets, $25. Children under 
16, $17.50. Reservations recommended. 
For information and reservations, call 
353-2790. 
Musical Theater Company of 
iz Theater, Radcliffe 
Yard, Cambridge, 495-8635. A new 
company presents a ‘4S Festival’ 
featuring works by Sondheim, Strauss, 
Stravinsky, and Sullivan. Also see list- 
ings under “Theater.” Curtain time is 8 
p.m. Tickets, $12. Students and senior 
citizens, $8. Season subscription tickets 
available. 
July 8, 18, 19, and 23, Richard Strauss's 


i0. 

July 9, 12, 13, and 22, Stravinsky's 
Renard, Persephone, and A Sermon, a 
Narrative, and A Prayer. 

July 10, 14, 15, and 21, Gilbert and 
Sullivan's Patience. 

Music at Eden’s Edge, various 

locations, 526-7906. All concerts start at 

8 p.m. Tickets, $4. Students, $3.50. 

Senior citizens, $2.50. For more infor- 

mation, call, or write Music at Eden's 

Edge, 2 Netherton Ave., Beverly 01915 

June 29 and July 1, music of Ives, 
Milhaud, Glinka, and Mendelssohn 
The June 29 concert is held at the 
Belmont Unitarian Church, 404 Con- 
cord Ave., Belmont. The July 1 concert 
is held at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, 225 Cabot St., Beverly 

July 25, 27, and 29, music of Beethoven 
and Brahms. July 25 concert is at the 
Belmont Unitarian Church. July 27 
concert is at the Beauport Museum, 
Eastern Point Bivd., Gloucester. On 
July 29, held at the First Parish 
Unitarian Church 

Aug. 17, 18, and 19, music of Haydn, 
Brahams, Bart6k, and Lawrence Siegel 
Aug. 17 concert is held at the Belmont 
Unitarian Church. Aug. 18 concert is 
at the Hammond Castle Museum, 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Aug. 19 
concert is held at the First Parish 
Unitarian Church 


Nantucket Arts Council Con- 


certs, Methodist Church, Center St., 

Nantucket, 228-2227. A performance by 

pianist Leonard Shure on June 24 at 8 

p.m. Tickets, $12.50. 

Nantucket Noonday Concerts, 

Unitarian Church, Orange St., Nan- 

tucket, 228-0738. Performances on the 

historic Goodrich organ, built in 1831, on 

Thurs. at noon. Admission by donation. 

July 7, Lois Regestein, organist. 

July 14, organist Rene LaPierre and 
soprano Joyce Schwartz. 

July 21, organist Rene LaPierre and 
harpist Sandra Bittermann. 

July 28, William H. Eckert Jr., organist. 

Aug. 4, Barbara Owen, organist. 

Aug. 11, organist Rene ierre with the 
Nantucket Chamber Music Chorus. 

Aug. 18, Beverly Scheibert, organist. 

Aug. 25, organist Rene LaPierre and 
mezzo-soprano Josephine Hall. 

Old Deerfield Sunday Afternoon 

Concert Series, in the Music Room, 

Memorial Hall Museum, Old Deerfield, 

(413) 773-8929. Concerts are on Sun. at 

3 p.m., and are free. 
June 19, a Bach program, with 
harpsichordist Yella Pess! Sobotka. 
July 10, duo-pianists Barbara and 
Gerhardt Suhrstedt. 

July 24, baroque and modern cellist 
David Gibson. 

Aug. 7, pianist Fachiko Ishara. 

Aug. 14, soprano Lauren Gill and pianist 
Carlyle Hodges. 

Aug. 21, TBA. 

Aug. 28, pianist Carlyle Hodges. 

Paul Madore Chorale, Beverly. 

Summer sings are held on Mon. at 8 p.m. 

at the First Parish Unitarian Church, 225 

Cabot St., Beverly. Admission, $2. 

Season ticket, $10. For more information, 

call 744-4069. 

July 11, Brahms's German Requiem 

July 18, Mozart's Requiem. 

July 25, Poulenc's Gloria and Duruflé's 
Requiem 

Aug. 1, Bach's Magnificat and Cantata 
No. 140 

Aug. 8, Handel's Messiah, parts two and 
three 

Aug. 15, Beethoven's Mass in C 

Aug. 22, Beethoven's Missa Solemnis. 

Aug. 29, Mendelssohn's Elijah. 

The Searles Castie institute 

Summer Series, Main St., Great 

Barrington, (413) 528-3150. The Castle 

presents an opera series in cooperation 

with the Touring Concert Opera Com- 

pany. Performances are in the Music 

Room at the Castle. Fri. performances 





Oaratoga 


America®\Pummer Place 


The most extraordinary summer celebration 
of the arts America has ever seen. 
featuring 


New York City Ballet, July 5-23 
and 


n 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, August 10-27 
with 
Over forty popular concerts from 
June through September including the 
Kool Jazz Festival -Saratoga, July 2 & 3 


plus 


The Acting Company, June 17-26 
The Cradle Will Rock 
Three 1983 Drama Desk Award nominations 
The Circle Repertory Company, July 5-23 
The Seagull with Richard Thomas 
Mummenschanz, July 25-31 


The Lake George Opera Festival, August 11-28 
World Premiere 
The Adventures of Friar Tuck 


Plan your summer now — Saratoga calendars 
and tickets are available at the following 


TICKETRON locations: 


Amherst 

Campus Travel Center 
University of Mass. 
Biddeford, Me. 
Bookland of Biddeford 
Boston 

Orpheum Theatre 
Cambridge 

Harvard Square Theatre 


Lowell 
The Record Box 


Dover News Co. 


Marlborough 
City Music Hall 


Methuen 
Midland Records 


New Bedford 
Midland Records 
Newton 

Good Vibrations 
Northhampton 
Platterpus Records 


Southbridge 
Gordon Music Inc. 


So. Yarmouth 
Lynn Cape Cod Coliseum 


Worcester 
E.M. Loew's 


Sears: 

Auburn 

Boston 
Braintree 
Brockton 
Brunswick, Me. 
Burlington 


m 
Eastfield 
Hanover 
Holyoke 
Leominster 
Lewiston, Me. 
Natick 


Saugus 


Saratoga Performing Arts Center 


are at 8:30 p.m., and Sat. performances 

are at 8 p.m. Sunday performances are 

at 2:30 p.m., excluding those on July 3 

and Sept. 4, which are at 8 p.m. Tickets 

are $8. Call for more information. 

June 18 and 19, Verdi's La Traviata. 

June 24 through 26 and July 1 through 4, 
Puccini's Madama Butterfly 

July 8 through 10 and 15 through 17, 
“The Art of Zarzuela,"’ music of Vives, 
Martinez-Valls, and Moreno-Torroba 

July 22 through 24 and Aug. 5 through 7, 
Donizetti's L ‘elisir d'amore 

Aug. 12 through 14 and 19 through 21, 
Puccini's Tosca. 

Aug. 26 through 28 and Sept. 2 through 
5, Puccini's La Bohéme 

Sevenars Music Festival, off Rte. 

112, between Worthington and Hunt- 

ington, (413) 238-5854. Piano and 

chamber-music concerts in the 

acoustically acclaimed Academy. Re- 

freshments served. Admission by dona- 

tion. Concerts are at 5 p.m., except 

where noted. Call for more information. 

July 2, at 4:30 p.m. a Statewide 
Showcase, featuring the Hilltown 
Choral Society, the Emmanuel Wind 
Quintet, and others. 

July 10, the Schrade Family Pianists. 

July 17, pianist Robelyn Schrade 

July 22, at 7:30 p.m., a Young Performers 
Showca 


se. 
July 24, the Manhattan Marimba Quartet 
July 26, at 7:30 p.m., members of the 

BSO perform chamber music. 
July 31, classical guitarist Gregg Nestor 
Aug. 7, the Schrade Family Pianists 
South Mountain Rtes. 7 
and 20, one mile south of Pittsfield, (413) 
442-2106. This concert series was 
started in 1918 by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, and features inter- 
nationally renowned musicians 
Concerts take place at Coolidge Hall at 
3 p.m. Tickets are $10 
Aug. 6, the Empire Brass Quintet 
Aug. 20, the Beaux Arts Trio 
Sept. 4, the Vermeer String Quartet 
Sept. 18, the Juilliard String Quartet 
Sept. 25, the Emerson String Quartet 
Tanglewood 1983, Lenox, (413) 
637-1666. The BSO moves to the 
Berkshires for its nine-week summer 
symphonic festival. Ozawa, Ormandy 
Bernstein, Tennstedt, Kalish, De Lar- 
rocha, and more. Thurs. and Sat. con- 
certs start at 8:30 p.m. Concerts on Fri 
are at 7 and 9 p.m. Sun. concerts begin 
at 2:30 p.m. The exceptions will be noted 
Continued on page 28 


Charles Sheeler, Lunenburg 1954. 


Come see the paintings. 
that changed the shape of American Art. 


They were just a small group of painters, 


living in New York after the First World War. 


Their names were Dove, Sheeler, O’ Keeffe 


and Davis—to mention a few. They painted 

our land and our cities in a special way. And 
together they created something brand new 
in this country. 


Modern art. 
They were the first of the avant-garde 


artists. The founders of American modern art. 


Fine Arts. 
20th Century Paintings in the American Tradition 


The Lane Collection 


through August 7 1983 


And now, for the first time, you can see 
the greatest collection of their work. 
The Lane Collection. At the Museum of 


Museum of Ane Arts/Boston 


Theres art ineverything we do. 
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THE SOUNDS 


HIGH ON CLASsIcs... |CLASSIC JAZZ 


LOW O N r R | C E 2-LP’s for the price of one! JAPANESE IMPORTS 
THE 


List Price 


OvSZ-2 3A 


: $7.49 


MEL TORME 
SWINGS SHUBERT ALLEY 


B&N Price ’ 
Price Good Through 9/5/83 The World’s 
Greatest Artists! 


The World’s Favorite Classics! 


Over 200 titles to choose from! # , 
Wagner: Orchestral Music from the Ring — Stokowski STS/STS5 15565 UMV 2521 


Tchaikovsky: Capriccio Italien/Rimsky Korsakov: Capriccio Espagnol At Price 
Mussorgsky: Night on Bald Mt. — Black STS/STS5 15573 ~~ 


Offenbach: Gaite Parisienne — Munch STS/STS5 15564 


Mozart: Piano Concertos 21/13 — Vered STS/STS5 15568 wane SE AND ALL 
Favorite Waltzes: The Skater's Waltz etc. STS/STS5 15572 \oue VERVE IMPORTS ON SALE! 
Bizet: CARMEN & L'Arlesienne Suites — Munch STS/STS5 15566 is foo 


Price Good Through 9/5/83 


KEEP THIS SUMMER SIZZLING WITH 
Ayes " RCA's LEGENDARY 
GREAT DEAL PERFORMERS SERIES 
on a great deal AMS Ee 
of music. 


) Double length! 
)» Double value! $6.49 


EACH 


) Single low price! price coches ovsies 
CBS 


CLASSICAL 


MGT 31270 The Beethoven's - 30073 The Gershwin 
Greatest Hits Album (Entremont fae 
MGT 31264 Tehadd hy's Great- Orchestra Ormandy) 
est Hits Album 
MGT 31081 The Mormon Tabernacie 
MGT 38519 The Copland Album Choir Album (Philadelphia 
(New York Phitharmonic 


Orchestra Ormandy) 
re ‘EXTENDED-PLAY 
MGT 31261 The Bach's Greatest Ss: MGT 35918 The Blue Danube— 
Hits Album S: Strauss’ Greatest Hits 


AGL1-5201 
AGL1-5203 


ies - —yeeee MGT 35919 The World's Greatest Marches 
(New York Philharmonic Bernstein) 


AGL1-5215 
AGL1-5220 


~ a pesos mandy MGT 31418 Beethoven /Brahms: Violin Concert , 
los 
MGT ae ee (Stern. New = Phiiharmonic Bernstem Choose from RCA’s List Price $5.99 
ae pnadelpna cesta Omandy ee large selection of 4 EACH 
CBS Masterworks Cassettes. digitally remastered P BAN Price 


“CBS,’’ ‘"Masterworks’’ are trademarks of CBS Inc Legendary Performers Series Price Good Through 9/5/83. 


{ Barnes & Noble 


Classical Record Center 


395 Washington Street (at Downtown Crossing) 
M-F 9:30-6:30 Sat 9:30-6:00 Sun 12:00-6:00 






















Two Drawer Four Drawer 


Letter Size Letter Size 
a Black 
— Black 


SALE $74," SALE $99.°° 


FULL SUSPENSION 
FILE CABINETS 
¢ solid metal construction 


«Smooth metal drawers with 
eight nylon rollers 





Folding Tables 
30x60 *54.50 
30x72 *69.50 
30x96 *79.50 











FOLDING CHAIR 
Beige, Red, Yellow, Blue 


$g95 





Versatile Roll-away Office 
Tables. Use as typewriter 
stand, coffee cart, you-name- 
it! Includes Top 30’’x19”’ — 
front locking casters. And All chrome frame and base Naugahyde 
upholstery with nyion seat top 


good for the computer too! SPECIFY Ebony or Russet 
Reg. $4 1 770 3R-UC-C211AC-PC 


Our Price *89% $74.50 


EXECUTIVE 
SWIVEL CHAIR 


Adjustable seat height and spring contro! tilt 


. 30’’x60” 
REG. $225.00 


NOW $1 49.* 


“THE CENTER DRAWER OPTIONAL 


CONFERENCIER” 







BOSTON 

1080 Boylston Street 

Corner Mass. Ave. & Boylston 
Telephone: 267-1100 


Bluestein 7 the office People 


FILING FAVORITES 







oT 95 s* 3. 
SALE 5. deep non-suspension files in 





WALNUT or OAK 


60”’ x 30’’ Double Pedestal 
Executive Desk say $21 9.° 








SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 







Non-Suspension 
Two-Drawer File 


Cabinets in a rainbow of colors 
Space-saving letter size, 18 


decorator colors 




















“THE 
STANDARD” 


24” x 40” 
LIST $174.85 


NOW $99. 


o 24a’’x 54” 
REG. $241.35 


now $139.88 


“THE STANDARD” 






MALDEN 

318 Main Street 

Just Minutes from Boston 

1-93 to Rte. 60 East to Malden Sq. 
Telephone: 321-2100 








Bluestein 


en . 


ce a 


Diplomat 

C-58103 Executive 
Highback W26 D29 H41 in. 
Seat height 18 in. adj. 


Our low price $359” 


Premier 

C-57103 Executive 
Highback 

W24 D28 H41 in. 
Seat height 19 in adj. 


Our low price *389” 








30x60 *54.50 
30x72 *6§9.50 
30x96 *79.50 


C-01104 Executive Posture 
W26 D32 H43 in. 
Seat height 19 in. adj. 


Our low price *389” 


Stratford 

C-14603 Executive 
Highback 

W27 D32 H43 in. 
Seat height 19 in. adj. 


Our low price $389” 





SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 






The Office People 





EXECUTIVE SIZE 
STEEL DESK 


Full 60x30 walnut laminate top. Six-drawer double pedestal 
with central locking pencil drawer. 
© Full suspension file drawer. 25 deep. with positive 
action fuilower 
© Center pencil drawer. four box drawers 
3R-HN-32261-WP 


Black 
3R-HN-32261-WK SALE 


Tropic Sand 95 








C-48 102 Executive 
Lowback 

W26 D272 H367% in. 
Seat height 19 in. adj. 


Our low price $379” 















MALDEN 


BOSTON 318 Main Street 


1080 Boylston Street Just Minutes from Boston 
Corner Mass. Ave. & Boylston |-93 to Rre. 60 East to Malden Sq. 


Telephone: 267-1100 Telephone: 321-2100 














Blues tein 


! OFFICE FURNITURE 


Versatile Roll-away Office 
Tables. Use as typewriter 
= stand, coffee cart, you-name- 
ae it! Includes Top 30x19” — 
front locking casters. And 
good for the computer too! 
Reg. $1177° 
Our Price *89% 


The Office People 
































Electric Pencil Sharpener 
Reg. Price $21% 
Our Prices $14 








EXECUTIVE —_s_— 
SWIVEL CHAIR Pn a 

Adjustable seat height and spring contro! tilt . 
‘ ' All chrome frame and base Naugahyde é 


upfoistery with nylon seat top 
SPECIFY Ebony or Russet 


mar phir th °74.50 Executive Back 


Chair 


List Price *389” 
Our Price *299” 


a 


72x36 Executive Desk 
Reg. $800 
Special $400 


Oak only 








. ‘FOLDING CHAIR 
ome Red, Yellow, Blue 


COMPACT DESK STAPLER 
Smail enough to fit in drawer, hoids 105-stapie 
strips. Built-in staple remover. 















3R-R8-SF-1-DEAL 



























Biack Dispenser = sal = Pane = 
y ' x of 5000. 
3R-R8-SF-2-DEAL - 3R-STCRP-21 15" 
Desert Sand Dispenser NOW Reg. $2.25 
Separately total $35.38 $639 SALE $4 55 





TAPE AND 
DISPENSER 


wo"'s95” 





TOSHIBA KTS-1 
PERSONAL CASSETTE 
player w/FM tuner pac and 
lightweight headphones 






















: Reg. *99 . a € 
— Gbristmas Special 
eS SF 79° 
SELF- s ; 

tote R i SPECIAL 

TRAY STAPLE REMOVE | 
iealeen-<iil no WHEN YOU BUY THE STAPLER AT | ar waa maga 
plastic trays togetiver to REGULAR PRICE! ALL THREE FOR ttache Case 
make tiers—add or remove ONLY $18.95 oe Apa $g9° 






SPetiev back Grom, NOW ONLY 


Puy Russet or Smoke $999 


3R-K5-982 Reg. $3.59 


¢ Full-size standard stapler 
5000 standard staples one $4 8% 


e Staple remover 









Others from $20.00 up 
Genuine pigskin portfolio 








SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 





MALDEN 
BOSTON 318 Main Street 
1080 Boylston Street Just Minutes from Boston 
Corner Mass. Ave. & Boylston 1-93 to Rre. 60 East to Malden Sq. 


Telephone: 267-1100 Telephone: 321-2100 












Bluestein 7 the office People 


FOR THAT NEW HOME OR OFFICE COMPUTER 


THE 2€lECTRONIC 
ENVIRONMENT. 


WORK STATION 


with adjustable keyboard section 


feaTURES: 


KEYBOARD ADJUSTMENTS 


FLUSH KEYBOARD SECTION 


, LOWER KEYBOARD SECTION 


OPTIONAL bs 
EXTENDED HORIZONTAL 
ADJUSTMENT TILTED KEYBOARD 





Adjustable keyboard is centered 
No optional suspended ac- 
cessories can be added to this 








unit 
Model Dimensions Approx 
No Ww D H ibs Cube 
60027 30 30 29 62 2 
meets the user's requirements completely 
@ a wide range of auxiliary allows ergonometrically correct Adjustable keyboard is 3" from 
equipment designed to facilitate working positions the end, providing 21° of work 
and improve termunal operation ths, surface adjacent to the CRT 
\ Suspended accessories up to 


@ quick and versatile adj 
and combination iti 


® progressive structural design 


15° wide can be added to this 
table 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON LEFT SIDE 


Model Oimensions Approx 
No WwW 8) H ibs Cube 


60025 48 30 29 107 9 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON RIGHT SIDE 
9 1 


60026 48 30 2 


Adjustable keyboard is 3" from 
the end. providing 33”' of work 
surface adjacent to the CRT 
Suspended accessories up to 


27° wide can be added to this 
table 


07 





KEYBOARD SECTION ON LEF? 
SIDE 
Mode ymensior Approx 

\ ) H ib Cube 








60 40 9 126 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON RIGHT SIDE 
30 29 12 


60032 60 


WE CAN SUPPLY ALL 


5 12 





YOUR COMPUTER NEEDS 





SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


MALDEN 
BOSTON 318 Main Street 
1080 Boylston Street Just Minutes from Boston 
Corner Mass. Ave. & Boyiston I-93 to Rte. 60 East to Malden Sq. 
Telephone: 267-1100 Telephone: 321-2100 











OF SU 


FAVORITE 
MUSIC 
WITH YOU 
THIS 
SUMMER 


Prices Good Through 9/5/83 







Duo-pianists The idyllic KLAUS TENN- 
GLADRAGS KATIA & Fourth Sym- Re TE DT con. 
KATIA & MARIELLE | SUE mak MAHLER | eile : CLAD ai 
: make is an 
LABEQUE their Angel Symphony No.4 eagerly awaited $ TENNSTEDT Philharmonic 
debut with TENNSTEDT } addition to his ae Paes Orchestra 
GLADRAGS—a 2 : . cycle-in- ¢ through what 
happy album of : Lucia Popp progress by BRUCKNER 
sophisticated * London KLAUS TENN- himself regard- 
arrangements 4 Philharmonic STEDT, conduc- ed as his finest 
of ragtime ting the London work— 
EMI | Philharmonic Symphony No.8 
ye Orchestra, with in C minor 
Vel soprano LUCIA 
DIGITAL POPP 





\ S emmnees 


List Price $9986 


BL AD sss nc 


2.LP set List Price $25-98 


19.98 2. 


Digital List Price $12-98 


$9.99... 





SAVE ALL SUMMER LONG ON 
‘SINE QUA NON’S 


SEVEN STAR CHROME : / Classics for Joy 
CASSETTE SERIES QL 0 ye ay . 


featuring such top artists as Empire Brass Quintet 
- ou go for the perfect summer. 
Anthony di Bonaventura, Anthony Newman and The neh ~ 


Cambridge Chamber Orchestra. @Ommutes oF wusic 
ne PR) 


PPM 523 G i 

pyres music 4 ri 7 >) 

List Price $698 Clee (fUfT ust 

$5.49 le ae Ut 
e AMERICAN VIENNA 


EAC H Featuring selections by 
”f Price Good Through 9/5/83 ahsshetemeaecid ss * Schubert soamerhins 
: ershwine Concerto In F reisler « Mozart 


[> eee) 
QO minutes oF music 


4 Rhapsody In Blue Haydn 
Cuban Ov. Beethoven Pin oil 


OVER 50 TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM! edie ~~) ea Mozart 


Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 


Rodgers * Victory At Sea Schube 
79001. Glory of the Baroque. Performed by members of the BSO-Digital. . Unfinished Sym. 


79002. Broadway Brass: Gershwin, Joplin & Bernstein. Empire Brass Quintet. Digital. . . And Many Others 
79003. Vivaldi: Four Seasons. Cambridge Chamber Orchestra (members BSO)-Digital. PS e 90 minutes of music 


79005. Beethoven: The ‘‘Archduke”’ Trio. Borok, violin; Frank, piano; Parnas, cello-Digital. i Ao iT a 
79006. Baroque Brass. Empire Brass Quintet. e Performed by the world s finest artists 


79008. Chopin & Prokofiev Sonatas. di Bonventura, piano. oe Doiby - i noise reduction 


79011. Bach Organ Masterworks. Newman, organ. ial 
79030. The Empire Strikes Back. Original score by John Williams-Digital. ¢ High quality cassette duplication 


79032. American Brass Band Premieres. Empire Brass Quintet with members of the National 


Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Frederick Fennell, conductor. 
79036. Newman Plays Bach: Harpsichord Masterworks. Includes ‘‘Italian’’ Concerto, Par- only Price Good Through 9/5/83 
tita in b minor. Anthony Newman, harpsichord. ee 
79037. Renaissance Brass, Works of Holborne, Scheidt, Gabreli. Empire Brass Quintet. Digital. each 
79041. Debussy & Ravel: di Bonaventura Live at Jordan Hall. Anthony di Bonaventura, piano. 
79044. Satie for Two Guitars. Peter Kraus, Mark Bird, guitars. 
79061. Amy Beach: Songs and Violin Pieces, Joseph Silverstein, violin; Virginia Eskin, piano; 
D’Anna Fortunato, mezzo-soprano. 
79062. Four American Women: Beach, Bauer, Crawford, van Appledorn. Virginia Eskin, 
piano. 
79063. Daniel Pinkham: Miracles, Diversions and Proverbs. Doriot Anthony Dwyer, flute; 
Carol Baum, harp; James David Christie, organ. Recorded under the composer’s 
supervision. 





395 Washington Street (at Downtown Crossing) 
M-F 9:30-6:30 Sat 9:30-6:00 Sun 12:00-6:00 
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CLASSICAL CONTINUED 
on the following calendar. Tickets range 
from $7.50 to for shed seats, and are 


$5.50 for lawn seats. Tickets for July 3, 

July 8, July 19, Aug. 6, Aug. 13, Aug. 25, 

and Aug. 28 range from $850 to $45 for 

shed seats, and are $7 for lawn seats. 

Open rehearsals are on Sat. at 10:30 

a.m., and admission is $5.50. The 1983 

Festival of Contemporary Music is 

scheduled for Aug. 13 through 18; 

specific concert information was un- 

available at press date. 

June 30, the Emerson String Quartet 
performs music of Brahms and 
Webern, with guest pianist Gilbert 
Kalish. 

July 1, the Boston Symphony Chamber 
Players, the Emerson String Quartet, 
and pianist Gilbert Kalish perform 
music of Reinecke and Brahms. 

July 2, the Boston Symphony Chamber 
Players and pianist Gilbert Kalish 
perform music of Clara Schumann, 
Webern, Bruch, and Brahms. 

July 3, afternoon events begin at 2:30 
p.m. The Gala Concert at 8:30 p.m. 
features Gunther Schuller conducting 
music of Gershwin, Brockway, Griffes, 
Chadwick, Schuller, and Sousa, with 
pianist Earl Wild. 

July 7, violinist Salvatore Accardo and 
pianist Luis Batlle perform music of 
Mozart, Brahms, Prokofiev, and 
Paganini. 

July 8, at 7 p.m., “Prelude,” bass- 
baritone Tom Krause, cellist Jules 
Eskin, and pianist Gilbert Kalish per- 
form music of Brahms. At 9 p.m., Seiji 
Ozawa conducts music of Brahms 
and Richard Strauss, with soprano 
Leontyne Price 

July 9, Leonard Slatkin conducts music 
of Rouse, Brahms, and Prokofiev, with 

violinist Salvatore Accardo 

July 10, Seiji Ozawa conducts Haydn's 
The Creation, with Battle, Winbergh, 
and Krause 

July 14, soprano Kathleen Battle per- 
forms music of Purcell, Schubert, and 
Fauré 

July 15, at 7 p.m., ‘Prelude,’ violinist 
Joseph Silverstein, violist Burton Fine, 
cellist Jules Eskin, and pianist Gilbert 
Kalish perform Brahms's Piano Quar- 
tet No. 1. At 9 p.m., Eugene Ormandy 
conducts music of Barber, R. Strauss, 
and Brahms, with pianist Radu Lupu 

July 16, Edo de Waart conducts a 
Brahms program 

July 17, Edo de Waart conducts music of 
Brahms, Henze, Falla, and Ravel, with 
pianist Alicia De Larrocha. 

July 19, at 8:30 p.m, “Pops at 
Tanglewood."’ John Williams con- 
ducts the Boston Pops Orchestra 

July 21, pianist and harpsichordist 
Christopher Hogwood and members 
of the BSO perform arrangements of 
music of Weber, Bach, Vivaldi, Mozart, 
and Haydn 

July 22, at 7 p.m., “Prelude,"’ pianist 
Andrés Schiff performs music of 
Mozart and Schubert. At9 p.m., André 
Previn conducts music of Brahms, 
Haydn, and Walton 

July 23, André Previn conducts a Mozart 
program, with pianist Andras Schiff 

July 24, Christopher Hogwood conducts 
Handel's Water Music and Haydn's 
Symphony No. 104 

July 28, baritone Benjamin Luxon and 
pianist André Previn perform music of 
Schubert and Brahms, and Victorian 
songs 

July 29, at 7 p.m., ‘Prelude,’ John Oliver 
conducts the Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus in music of Brahms. At 9 p.m., 
Klaus Tennstedt conducts music of 
Brahms and Bruckner, with contralto 
Maureen Forrester 

July 30, Klaus Tennstedt conducts 
Brahms's German Requiem, with 
Hinds and Luxon 

July 31, Seiji Ozawa conducts Brahms's 

Symphony No. 3 and Dvofak's Cello 

Concerto, with Yo-Yo Ma 


7:30,8:45 PM 


Aug. 3, at 8:30 p.m., cellist Yo-Yo Ma and 
pianist Emanuel Ax. 

Aug. 4, dress rehearsal for Gluck's Orfeo 
ed Euridice on Aug. 6. 

Aug. 5, at 7 p.m., ‘‘Prelude,’’ members of 
the BSO perform Tchaikovsky's 
Souvenir de Florence. At 9 p.m., 
Christoph Eschenbach conducts 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 5, 
with Emanuel Ax, and Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No. 6. 

Aug. 6, Seiji Ozawa conducts Gluck's 

leo ed Euridice, with Horne, 
Valente, and Mills. 

Aug. 7, a Mozart program, with conduc- 
tor and piano soloist Christoph 
Eschenbach. 

Aug. 11, pianist Peter Serkin performs 
music of Beethoven. 

Aug. 12, at 7 p.m., “Prelude,” violinist 
Joseph Silverstein and pianist André 
Previn. At 9 p.m., Seiji Ozawa con- 
— Brahms's Symphony Nos. 4 and 


Aug. 13, Leonard Bernstein conducts his 
own Symphony No. 1, with mezzo- 
soprano Gail Dubinbaum, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 3. 

Aug. 14, Seiji Ozawa conducts music of 
Rossini, Lieberson, and Dvof4k, with 
pianist Peter Serkin 

Aug. 18, the Sequoia String Quartet 
performs music of Mozart, Adam, 
Babbitt, and Beethoven. 

Aug. 19, at 7 p.m., ‘Prelude,’ violinist 
Peter Zazofsky and pianist Gilbert 
Kalish perform music of Brahms and 
Prokofiev. At 9 p.m., André Previn 
conducts Haydn's Symphony No. 92 
and Brahms's Piano Concerto No. 2, 
with Horacio Gutiérrez 

Aug. 20, Joseph Silverstein conducts 
music of Weber, Bernstein, and 
Sibelius, with violinist Peter Zazofsky. 

Aug. 21, André Previn conducts music of 
Brahms, Mozart, Vaughan Williams, 
and Britten 

Aug. 25, afternoon events begin at 2:30 
p.m. The Gala Concert at 9 p.m 
features Seiji Ozawa, John Williams, 
Gunther Schuller, and Joseph Silver- 
stein conducting a program that 
includes music of Bernstein and 
Tchaikovsky 

Aug. 26, at 7 p.m., “Prelude,” pianist Ivo 
Pogorelich. At 9 p.m., Charles Dutoit 
conducts Haydn's Symphony No. 97 
and Ravel's Daphnis and Chloé (com- 
plete) 

Aug. 27, Charles Dutoit conducts music 
of Mozart, Chopin, and Sibelius, with 
pianist Ivo Pogorelich 

Aug. 28, Seiji Ozawa conducts Mahler's 
Symphony No. 3, with soprano Jessye 
Norman 


Connecticut 
Carillon Concerts and Summer 
Chamber Music Series, Trinity Col- 
lege Quadrangle, Hartford, (203) 
527-3151 ext. 217. Carillon concerts are 
on Wed. at 7 p.m., June 22 through Aug 
17. The music ranges from American 
folk songs and hymns to 19th-century 
music of European composers. The 
performers are guest carilloneurs from 
the US, Canada, and Europe. Admission, 
free. The chamber-music concerts are 
held immediately before the carillon 
concerts, Wed. at 6 p.m., in the Trinity 
Church Chapel. Performers for chamber 
concerts are listed below. Admission, 
free. Picnicking encouraged 
June 22, the Borealis Woodwind Quintet 
June 29, the New England Brassworks of 
New York 

July 6, Chrysolith 

July 13, Boston Baroque Soloists 

July 20, Bonita Hyman and Jeffrey 
Goldstein perform arias and songs 

July 27, the Manchester Pipe Band. 

Aug. 3, flutist Alicia Coughlan and 
guitarist Peter Clemente 

Aug. 10, the Eastern Brass Quintet. 

Aug. 17, cellist Jeffrey Krieger and 
pianist Lynn Crigler 

Music Mountain, Falls Village, (203) 


LIGHT UP 
YOUR WEEKEND. 


NOW SHOWING AT THE CHARLES HAYDEN PLANETARIUM: 


THE BEATLES 
Laser light concert with 23 songs 
covering the group’s performing years. 
Fri. 10 PM; Sat. 7:30, 8:45, 10 PM; Sun. 


824-7126 or (203) 496-1222. The Man- 
hattan String Quartet is featured in this 
chamber-music series, assisted by vari- 
ous guest artists. Picnic facilities are 
available to concertgoers. All concerts 
are at 3 p.m., unless otherwise noted. 

Tickets, $6. Students with ID and. 

children under 14, $3. Tickets are $5 for 

adults and $2.50 for students for orders 
of six or more tickets. 

June 18, at 8 p.m., music of Beethoven, 
Shostakovich, and Schubert, with 
pianist Yehudi Wyner and bass 
Joseph Tamosaitis. 

June 22, violinist Rachmael Weinstock 
and pianist Yehudi Wyner perform a 
program of Beethoven sonatas. Ad- 
mission, free. 

June 25, music of Mozart, Prokofiev, and 
Brahms, with clarinetist James 
Campbell and pianist Peter Takacs. 

June 26, music of Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
and Shostakovich, with clarinetist 
James Campbell and pianist Peter 
Takacs. 

July 3, music of Britten, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, with oboist Bert Lucarelli. 

July 9, a Beethoven program, with 
pianist Kenneth Drake. 

July 16, at 8 p.m., music of Mozart and 
Schubert, with violist Emanuel Vardi. 

July 23, at 8 p.m., music of Mozart, 
Bart6k, and Beethoven. 

July 31, music of Respighi, Barber, and 
Beethoven, with four soloists from the 
Berkshire Choral Institute. 

Aug. 6, the Ames Quartet performs 
music of Fauré, Piston, and Brahms. 
Aug. 7, music of Mozart, Debussy, and 
Dohnanyi, with pianist Ann Schein. 
Aug. 13, at 8 p.m., music of Arriaga, 
Beethoven, and Brahms, with pianist 

Randall Hodgkinson. 

Aug. 21, music of Beethoven, Bart6k, 
and Tchaikovsky. 

Aug. 27, at 8 p.m., the New Arts Trio 


performs music of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Curtis-Smith, and Saint- 
Saens 


Sept. 3, music of Mozart, Dvo?&k, and 
Beethoven, with violist Marcus 
Thompson 

Sept. 11, music of Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
and Franck, with pianist Abba Bogin 

Sept. 18, music of Edward Collins, 
Gershwin, Kern, and Chausson, with 
violinist Piotr Janowski and pianist 
Rebecca Penneys. 

The Silvermine Guild Chamber 

Music Series, 1037 Silvermine Rad. 

New Canaan, (203) 966-5617. Concerts 

are on Sun. at 8 p.m. Tickets, $7.50 

Students, $4. Season ticket, $20. Call or 

write in advance for season tickets 

July 17, the original members of the 
Eastern Brass Quintet 

Aug. 14, the Rogeri Trio 

Starlight Festival of Music, Yale 

Law School Courtyard, Yale University, 

New Haven, (203) 787-3080. Concerts 

are on Tues. at 8:30 p.m. Tickets are $4 

and $5 

June 21, the Chamber Orchestra of New 
England performs music of Mozart, 
Strauss, and Beethoven 

June 28, the Alexander String Quartet 
performs music of Haydn, Stravinsky, 
and Dvof?ak. 

July 5, “Music from Norfolk."’ 

July 12, the Brass Ring performs music 
of Albinoni, Arnold, Ewald, Bernstein, 
and Debussy. 

July 19, classical guitarist Eliot Fisk and 
flutist Diana Raffman perform music of 
Bach, Telemann, Dvo?4k, Debussy, 
and others. 

Yale at Norfolk, Norfolk, (203) 
542-5537. Concerts are presented on Fri. 
and Sat. at 8:30 p.m., except where 
noted. The Tokyo String Quartet is 
featured this summer, assisted by vari- 
ous guest artists. Tickets are $5, $6, $8, 
and $9. 

June 24, music of Schumann, Debussy, 
and Mozart 

June 25, music of 
Shostakovich, and Mozart 


Schubert, 





CLOSE 


July 1, music of Haydn, Bart6k, and 
Franck. 

July 2, music of Poulenc, Mozart, and 
Fauré. 

July 8, music of Porter, Beethoven, Saint- 
Saens, and Barték. 

July 9, music of Bach and Haydn. 

July 15, music of Shostakovich, Tele- 
mann, Senée, Mozart, and Stravinsky. 

July 16, the Muir String Quartet performs 
music of Haydn, Ravel, and 
Beethoven. 

July 22, music of Albinoni, Copland, 
Mozart, Levinson, and Beethoven. 
July 24, at 3:30 p.m., the Litchfield 
County Choral Union performs music 
of Thompson, Britten, and Bernstein. 
July 29, music of Praetorius, Berio, 

Britten, and Brahms. 
July 30, the Norfolk Chamber Orchestra 
music of Bach, Mozart, 
Stravinsky, and Schubert. 


Maine 

Bar Harbor Festival, various loca- 

tions, Bar Harbor, Maine. Locations and 

times are listed below. Tickets, $6 at the 
door, $7 reserved. Senior citizens and 
students, $4. Season iption, $25. 

Call (212) 222-1026 (before July 11) or 

(207) 288-5744 (after July 11). 

July 22, at 8:30 p.m., pianist Dimitri 
Toufexis. At the Bar Harbor Congrega- 
tional Church. 

July 31, at 4 p.m., mezzo-soprano Paula 
Stark and pianist John Haskell. At the 
Maine Sea Coast Mission. 

Aug. 5, at 8:30 p.m., soprano Caroline 
Stewart, baritone Michael Wilson, and 
pianist John Haskell perform selec- 
tions from operas, operettas, and 
Broadway musicals. At the Bar Harbor 
Club. Buffet dinner at 6:30 p.m 
Tickets, $12.50 per person 

Aug. 7, at 4 p.m., violinist Francis Fortier 
and pianist Julie Lustman. At the Bar 
Harbor Congregational Church. 

Aug. 10, at 8:30 p.m., the Beacon Brass 
Quintet. At the Blackwoods Camp- 
ground Amphitheater in Arcadia Na- 
tional Park 

Aug. 12, at 8:30 p.m., the Beacon Brass 
Quintet. At the Bar Harbor Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Barn Gallery, Shore Rd. and Bourne 

Lane, Ogunquit, (207) 646-3404. This 

non-profit art-educational center offers 

two concerts, both at 8:30 p.m. Tickets 
are $1.50 

Aug. 3, the Brass Quintet of University of 
New Hampshire Faculty presents a 
program of classical and contem- 
porary compositions 

Aug. 24, Northeast Winds present songs 
of the sea and traditional music 

Bay Chamber Concerts, Rockport 

Opera House, Rockport. The Vermeer 

Quartet, Andrew Wolfe, Leslie Parnas, 

and others are featured in this series 

Concerts are held on Thurs. at 8:15 p.m 

Tickets are $6. Subscription series 

available. Call (207) 236-2419 for tickets. 

June 30, the Vermeer Quartet, pianist 
Andrew Wolfe, and French horn player 
David Jolley perform music of Mozart, 
Rossini, Gliére, Scriabin, and 
Schubert 

July 7, the Vermeer Quartet and pianist 
Andrew Wolfe perform music of 
Haydn, Berg, and Brahms 

July 14, the Vermeer Quartet, violinist 
Mihaela lonescu, and pianist Andrew 
Wolfe perform music of Beethoven, 
Moszkowski, and Fauré 

July 21, The Vermeer Quartet and the 
New England Quintet play music of 
Reicha, Dvof?ak, Rossini, and Francaix 

July 28, cellist Leslie Parnas and pianist 
Andrew Wolfe perform music of Bach, 
Beethoven, Barber, and Tchaikovsky 

Aug. 4, a Mozart program, with violinists 
Shmuel Ashkenasi and Pierre Menard, 
cellist Marc Johnson, pianist Luis 
Batlle, flutist Thomas Wolf, and violist 
Paul Biss. 

Aug. 11, violinists James Buswell and 
Lynn Chang, violists Abraham 











Star Wars and other memorable 
movie themes by the Boston Pops con- 
ductor accompanied by original laser 
animation. Fri. 5:30, 8:45 PM; Sat. and 


Sun. 5:30 PM 


Planetarium at 
The Museum of Science 


On-site parking, reasonable rates. Green line T to Science Park Station 


Admission each show: $4 adults; $3 under 13 or 65 and over, groups of 15 or more. Call (617) 367-6550. 





Skernick and Paul Biss, cellists Leslie 
Parnas and Barbara Mallow, and 
pianist Artur Balsam perform music of 
Schumann, Bach, and Brahms. 

Aug. 18, the Vermeer Quartet performs 
music of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn. 

Aug. 25, violinist Roy Malan, cellist 
James Kreger, and pianist Robin 
Sutherland perform music of 
Schumann, Brahms, Zimbalist, and 
Tchaikovsky. 

Bowdoin Summer Music Festi- 

val, Brunswick, (207) 725-8731. The 

Aeolian Players are featured 

this summer, along with the Bowdoin 

Chamber Orchestra, the Oratorio 

Chorale, Julius Baker, and others. Con- 

certs are on Thurs. at 8 p.m. at the First 

Parish Church in Brunswick. Tickets, 

$6.50. Subscription series, $30. Student 

concerts are held Tues. and Sun. 
evenings in Kresge Auditorium, Bowdoin 

College Campus, and are free. 

June 30, music of Bach, Handel, and 
Brahms. 

July 7, music of Muthel, Brahms, and 
Stravinsky. 

July 14, music of Bach, Brahms, Kodaly, 
and Schumann. 

July 21, music of Mozart, Ravel, and 
Brahms. 

July 28, music of Chausson, Ralph 
Shapey, and Jolivet. 

Aug. 4, music of Vivaldi, Beethoven, and 
Brahms. 

Colby College Summer Music, 

Colby College, Waterville, (207) 

873-1131 ext. 2192. Concerts are at 7:30 

p.m. Also see listing under ‘‘Jazz."’ 

Tickets are $5. Students, $2.50. 

Subscription series available. 

June 23, the Dirigo Brass Quintet, at 
Lorimer Chapel 

July 12, pianist Christopher O'Riley, at 
Given Auditorium. 

Kneisel Hall Chamber Music 

Series, Kneise! Hall, Blue Hill, (207) 

374-2811. Concerts are given by the 

faculty of the Kneisel Hall Summer 

School for String and Ensemble Music, 

including such folk as Roman Totenberg, 

Artur Balsam, and Leslie Parnas. Guest 

artists include Leon Kirchner and the 

Vermeer Quartet. Concerts are on Sun 

at 4 p.m., and on Wed. at 8:15 p.m 

Tickets, $6.50. Seats on the porch, $4 

Subscription series available. Reserva- 

tions suggested 

July 3, music of Beethoven, Dvo?4k, and 
Schumann 

July 6, music of Janacek, Beethoven, 
and Brahms 

July 10, music of Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, and Brahms 

July 13, music of Schumann, Martinu, 
and Fauré 

July 17, music of Ravel, Beethoven, and 
Mozart 

July 20, string quartets of Beethoven, 
Berg, and Dvofak 

July 24, Kneisel Hall Scholarship Benefit 
Concert, featuring music of 
Beethoven, Dohnanyi, and Brahms, at 
the Congregational Church 

July 27, music of Shostakovich, Mozart, 
and Franck 

July 31, music of Haydn, Schumann, and 
Shostakovich 

Aug. 3, music of Dvofak, Kirchner, and 
Beethoven 

Aug. 7, music of Schumann and Brahms 

Aug. 14, Brahms's Sextet No. 1 and 
Dvo?ak's Piano Quintet in A 

Musical Wonder House 

Candlelight Concerts, 18 High St., 

off Rte. 1, Wiscasset, (207) 882-7163 or 

-6373. Concerts of music boxes, player 

pianos, talking machines, mechanical 

organs, and other machines and instru- 
ments dating from 1795 to 1929. Also, 

live musicians. Concerts are at 8 p.m 

every Tues., Thurs., Sat., and Sun. in 

July and Aug. Refreshments are served 

Tickets, $12.50. Seating for 20, reserva- 

tions recommended. 

Continued on page 30 


The Boston Mobilization 
for Survival 
working for peace, social 
and economic justice 
Volunteers needed 
354-0008 













studio space rental 
display and sales, firing. 


brookline 731-3262 
feet of clay pottery 


Performing artists: 

Pianists: Natan Brand, Alan Feinberg, 
Yoheved Kaplinsky, Craig Morrow, 
Nina Scolnik, Robert Shannon, Sondra 
Tammam, Katherine Teves, Nina 
Tichman; Cellist: Steven Erdody; Com- 
poser: Patricia King. 


SPECIAL 
DOROTHY TAUBMAN MASTERCLASS, 
Saturday, July 16, at 1PM Fee: $15.00 


Enid Stettner, Dtr, Taubman Institute, 
Medusa. NY 12120 
(518) 239-4635 
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CLASSICAL CONTINUED 


New Hampshire 
Dartmouth College Summer 
Arts, Hopkins Center, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover. Concerts are held in 
Spaulding Auditorium at 8:30 p.m. Also 
see listings under ‘‘Pop,"’ ‘Jazz,’ and 
“Theater. Tickets are $7.50. Students, 
$4.50. Exceptions will be noted below. 
Call (603) 646-2422 for more information 
Aug. 11, the Apple Hill Chamber Players 
Aug. 16, pianist Janet Ahiquist. Tickets, 

$5.50. Students, $3 
Aug. 23, the Western Wind Vocal 

Ensemble 
Monadnock Music Festival, vari- 
ous locations in the Monadnock Region, 
(603) 924-7610. There are two series of 
concerts, featuring such musicians as 
Christopher O'Riley, D'Anna Fortunato, 
and James Maddalena. Music includes 
Lully's Armide, Mozart's The Marriage ot 
Figaro, Schumann's Piano Concerto, 
and more. Both series run from July 23 
through the end of Aug 
— 30 concerts are presented in 15 town 
houses and churches in the region on 
various evenings at 8:30 p.m. Sun 
concerts at the Jaffrey Meeting House 
are at 4 p.m. All are free. 
— Four Town House Concerts are 
presented on Sat. at 8:30 p.m., starting 
July 23, in the Peterborough Town 
House, Grove St., Peterborough 
Tickets, $7. Students and senior 
citizens, $4 
For information on specific programs for 
either series, call, or write Monadnock 
Music, Box 255, Peterborough, NH 
03458 
Music at King Ridge, Ski Lodge, 
King Ridge Rd., New London, (603) 
526-4684 or -6693. Concerts are 
presented every other Wed. at 8 p.m 
One children's concert is included in the 
series. Refreshments are available 
Tickets, $6. Season ticket, $25. Excep- 
tions will be noted below. Reservations 
recommended. For tickets, write to 
Summer Music Associates, Box 603, 
New London, NH 03257 


June 29, at 3 p.m., a free children's 
concert. At 8 p.m., duo-pianists 
Anthony and Joseph Paratore. 
Tickets, $8. July 13, the Empire Brass 
Quintet. 

July 27, the Apple Hill Chamber Players. 

Aug. 10, the Wells Duo. 

Aug. 24, pianist Thomas Schumacher. 

New Mampshire Music Festival, 

Box 147, Center Harbor 03226. The New 

Hampshire Festival Orchestra, directed 

by Thomas Nee, offers concerts on 

Thurs. and Fri. at 8:15 p.m. A chamber 

series is presented on Tues. at 8:15 p.m. 

Concerts on Tues. and Thurs. are at 

Silver Hall, Main St.. Plymouth. Fri 

concerts are at Gilford Middle-High 

School, Gilford. Locations and times of 

special concerts are listed below. Series 

tickets for orchestra concerts are $35 
and $40. Students, $20 and $25. Series 
tickets for the chamber concerts are 
$25. Students, $20. Prices of special 
concerts are listed below. Also see 
listings under “Dance.” For further 

information, call (603) 253-4431 

July 4, at 5 p.m., Annual Chicken 
Barbecue, with a pops concert by 
the Lakes Region Symphony and 
fireworks, at Gunstock Recreation 
Area, Gilford. Tickets, $10. Children, 
$5 

July 11, at 7:30 p.m., ‘A Notable Cruise,"’ 
a buffet cruise on the MS Mount 
Washington, featuring the New Hamp- 
shire Music Festival Orchestra. De- 
barks from the Weirs Beach dock 
Tickets, $18. 

July 12, 19, and 26, and Aug. 2, 9, and 
16, Chamber Music Series, featuring 
Beethoven's Quintet in E-Flat Opus 
16, Schoenberg's Verklarte Nacht, 
and Stravinsky's Octet for Wind In- 
struments, plus music of Richard 
Strauss, Shostakovich, Poulenc, 
Bach, Mozart, and others. 

July 14 and 15; music of Brahms, 
Beethoven, and Gershwin. 

July 21 and 22, music of Rossini, 
Prokofiev, Leopold Mozart, Schickele, 
and Poulenc, with Robert J. Lurtsema, 
narrator 
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July 28 and 29, music of Franceschini, 
Mozart, Richard Strauss, and Ravel. 
July 31 and Aug. 7, at 8:15 p.m., Special 
Chamber Concerts, at Runnels Hall, 
Chocorua. Tickets, $10 for both con- 

certs. 

Aug. 4 and 5, music of Mozart, Debussy, 
and Ginastera. 

Aug. 14, at 8:15 p.m., Contemporary 
Music Concert, at Silver Hall, Main St., 
Plymouth. Features John Cage. 
Tickets, $5. 

“—_ 15, “Mushroom Hunt" with John 

age. Time not available at press 
time. Held at the Squam Lakes 
Science Center, Holderness. Tickets, 


$7 

> 18 and 19, Beethoven's Leonore 

erture No. 1, Choral Fantasy, and 

Symphony No. 9 

Prescott Park Arts Festival, Box 

1103, Marcy St., Portsmouth, (603) 

431-8748. Entertainment in the open 

amphitheater or the tent area on the 

waterfront in Prescott Park. There are 

theater, jazz, and pop events — see 

those listings for information. All events 

are free, but donations are appreciated. 

July 10, at 8:30 p.m., the Dawes Quintet 
presents a Mozart program 

July 17, 18, and 19, a daytime and 
evening celebration, featuring the 
American Wind Symphony. Call for 
specific information. 

July 24, at 6 p.m., Tafelmusik 

July 30, at 2 p.m., classical guitarists 
Geoffrey Bonenberger and Robert 
LaBlanc perform music of the Renais- 
sance and Baroque, as well as 
contemporary works. 

Aug. 7, at 8:30 p.m., the University of 
New Hampshire Brass Quintet. 

Strawbery Banke Chamber Mu- 

sic Festival, at the Unitarian Church, 

292 State St. Portsmouth, (603) 

431-5111. Concerts are on Sat. at 8 p.m. 

Tickets, $3.50. 

July 30, the Alexander String Quartet. 

Aug. 6, the Concert Royal Baroque 
Ensemble. 

“— and 20, the Alexander String 

artet. 


: light the way to floppy perfection. 


Aug. 27, cellist Bonnie Thron. 

Sept. 3, information not available at 
press time. 

Classical Concerts, 

Saint-Gaudens National Historic Site, 

Cornish, (603) 675-2175. Concerts are 

presented on Sun. at 4 p.m. in June and 

Aug. and at 2 p.m. in July. Picnicking is 

encouraged before and during the 2 

p.m. concerts in July. Admission, free 

June 26, pianist Janet Ahiquist, cellist 
Zon Eastes, and others. 

July 3, vocal chamber concert. 

July 10, flutist Rebecca Carson and 
pianist Gail Jennings Rogers perform 
duos by women composers. 

July 17, baritone Thomas Beveridge and 
pianist Robert Merfeld. 

July 24, Norman and Jeanne Fischer 
perform cello and piano duos. 

July 31, soprano Cynthia Healy and 
pianist Jean Stackhouse. 

Aug. 7, chamber ensemble with solo 
piano, featuring pianist/director 
Sharon LaRocca Miranda. 

Aug. 14, the AVIVA Chamber players, 
directed by Janet Atherton. 

Mt. Washington Valley Arts 

Jubilee, various locations in the North 

Conway area, (603) 356-2016. This 

festival includes pop, jazz, and dance 

events in addition to the classical 
concerts listed here — please check 
under those categories for information. 

Concerts are at 7:30 p.m. Tickets, $3. 

Senior citizens and children under 12, 

$2 


July 19, “Contemporary Music and 
Dance," at Hog Coliseum in North 
Conway 

Aug. 5, University of New Hampshire 

mmer Youth Music School Concert, 
at the John Fuller School Field in North 


Conway. 

” New York 
Saratoga Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, Saratoga Spa State Park, Saratoga, 
(518) 587-3330. Go west past the end of 
the Massachusetts Turnpike and turn 
right on Rte. 87. Take exit 13 and follow 
the signs. Tickets are available in 
advance — call or write the box office, 





Maxell. The Gold Standard. 


The refinements of The Gold Standard, from oxide 


particles 


to lubricant to jacket, are uniquely Maxell. And therefore so are 


the benefits. 


All industry standards aspire to drop-out free, reliable disk 
performance. The Gold Standard expresses a higher aim: perfection. 
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Computer 
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Saratoga ing Arts Center, Rte. 
50, Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. The box 
office is open Mon. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5 p.m. or performance time. 

Open on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. or 

time. Tickets are $11, $12, 
$15.50, and $17.50 for orchestra seats, 
and $6.50, $11, $12, and $17.50 for 
balcony seats. Lawn seats are $5. 

Exceptions will be noted below. 

“Chamber Music at the Gazebo" con- 

certs are presented at 6:45 p.m. on 

various weekends, and are free to those 
attending the evening concert. The Lake 

George Opera Festival in Aug. features 

The Adventures of Friar Tuck. Opera- 

festival tickets are $15 and $20 on 

opening night (Aug. 11), and $10 and 

$14 thereafter. All concerts start at 8:15 

p.m., and feature the Philadelphia Or- 

chestra. Exceptions will be noted below. 

July 8 and 9, at 6:45 p.m., chamber 
music with Mark and Alexander 
Peskanov. 

July 15 and 16, at 6:45 p.m., chamber 
music with the Folger Consort. 

July 22 and 23, at 6:45 p.m., chamber 
music with the Emerson String Quar- 
tet 

Aug. 10, Eugene Ormandy conducts 
music of Wagner, Beethoven, and 
Rachmaninov, with pianist Bryon 
Janis. 

Aug. 11, Dennis Russell Davies con- 
ducts music of Hovhaness, Bart6k, 
and Vaughan Williams, with pianist 
Keith Jarrett. Also, in the Little 
Theater, The Adventures of Friar Tuck. 

Aug. 12, at 6:45 p.m., chamber music 
with the New York Chamber Soloists. 
At 8:15 p.m., Erich Leinsdorf conducts 
Brahms's Piano Concerto No. 1, with 
Malicoim Frager, and Brahms's Sym- 
phony No. 1. 

Aug. 13, at 6:45 p.m., chamber music 
with the New York Chamber Soloists. 
At 8:15 p.m., Erich Leinsdorf conducts 
a Brahms program, with mezzo- 
soprano Marilyn Horne and violist 
Joseph DePasquale. Also, in the Litile 
Theater, The Adventures of Friar Tuck. 

Aug. 14, at 2 p.m., The Adventures of 
Friar Tuck, in the Little Theater. 

Aug. 16, The Adventures of Friar Tuck, in 
the Little Theater 

Aug. 17, Robert Irving conducts music of 
DvoPak, Bax, and Glazunov, with 
dancers Suzanne Farrell and Peter 
Martins 

Aug. 18, Robert Shaw conducts Berlioz's 
Requiem, with tenor Jon Humphrey 
Also, in the Little Theater, The Adven- 
tures of Friar Tuck. 

Aug. 19, at 6:45 p.m., chamber music 
with the Aspen Soloists. At 8:15 p.m., 
Erich Leinsdorf conducts Brahms's 
Symphony No. 3 and Piano Concerto 
No. 1, with John Browning. Also, in the 
Little Theater, The Adventures of Friar 
Tuck 

Aug. 20, at 6:45 p.m. chamber music 
with the Aspen Soloists. At 8:15 p.m., 
Erich Leinsdorf conducts Brahms's 
Violin Concerto, with Dylana Jenson, 
ang Symphony No. 4. Also, in the Little 
Theater, The Adventures of Friar Tuck 

Aug. 21, at 2 p.m. The Adventures of 
Friar Tuck, in the Little Theater. 

Aug. 23, The Adventures of Friar Tuck, in 
the Little Theater 

Aug. 24, Franz Allers conducts a Lerner 
and Loewe concert, with Shearer, 
Walker, and Ellis 

Aug. 25, William Smith conducts music 
of Mussorgsky, Prokofiev, and 
Tchaikovsky, with pianist Michael 
Gurt. Also, in the Little Theater, The 
Adventures of Friar Tuck. 

Aug. 26, at 6:45 p.m., chamber music 
with the Empire Brass Quintet. At 8:15 
p.m., Brock McElheran conducts mas- 
terpieces for chorus and orchestra, 
with soprano Roberta Peters 

Aug. 27, at 6:45 p.m., chamber music 
with the Empire Brass Quintet. At 8:15 
p.m., Eugene Ormandy conducts mu- 
sic of Prokofiev, R. Strauss, Respighi, 
Ravel, and Tchaikovsky. Also, in the 
Little Theater, The Adventures of Friar 
Tuck. 

Aug. 28, The Adventures of Friar Tuck, in 
the Little Theater. 


Rhode isiand 

Center for the Arts Summer Mu- 

sic, 119 High St., Westerly, (401) 

596-2854. A ‘Meet the University of 

Rhode Island Artists in Residence” 

concert with Richard Cummings will be 

held at 8 p.m. on July 25. Admission, 
free. Also see listings under “Pop,” 

‘Jazz,"’ and “Theater.” 

Concerts by the Bay, at Biithewold 

Gardens and Arboretum, Ferry Rd., 

Bristol, (401) 253-8714. Concerts are at 7 

p.m. Tickets, $3. Season tickets, $15. 

June 19, the Wind Ensemble. 

July 3, the Thunder Mist Brass Quintet. 

July 17, soprano Kate Granna. 

Aug. 7, flutist Kathryn Roth. 

. 21, tenor Ron Rathier and soprano 
hristine Kirkwood. 

Music Festival of Rhode isiand, 

Robert Auditorium, Rhode Island Col- 

lege, 600 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Providence. 

Concerts are at 8 p.m. Tickets, $6 

Students, senior citizens, and handi- 

capped, $5. Call (401) 751-3680 

June 21, the Muir String Quartet 

June 28, pianist David Deveau. 

June 30, the Beacon Chamber Soloists 

July 12, the KLR Trio, with pianist Joseph 
Kalichstein, cellist Sharon Robinson, 
and violinist Jaime Laredo. 

July 19, Edward Markward conducts the 
Festival Chamber Orchestra in a new 
work by Marilyn Kind Currier, and 
music of other composers 

July 26, the American Chamber Trio 

Newport Music Festival, 50 Wash- 

ington Sq., Newport. Enjoy chamber 

music performed in Newport's fabled 
mansions — the Breakers, the Elms, 
Continued on page 32 
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SLOT LILLIE LALLA 


THE COMPLETE 
MERCURY OUTBOARD CENTER 


AND 


THE LARGEST 
WATER SKI SHOP ‘gg 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


E.P. e O’BRIEN * CONNELLY * MEDALIST * CUT & JUMP & WET SUITS 





We’re proud to announce that 


CONNELLY WATER SKIS 





and accessories are on display ra ya —oosacmenieneieeestapeestrioears 
and on sale in our Danvers Store. 2 : 3 
Route One North (north of Rt. | 14) aaa 


One week only ee 


25% OFF oo 
all mere ni & atte M ERCU RY 
ry SKI 
POWER 


Mercury and Starcraft boats are a great 
combination of power and style... 
Baert Marine is the quality dealer for both. 
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SKIING, 
FISHING 
OR JUST 
PLAIN 
FUN! 
sss ses eee eee eee Pee eee eee eee i 
; FULL LINE : , NYLON : SUPER SPECIAL ; 
Reg. $2109 
| WET SUITS |! SKI VESTS 1} FIBERsLASS wow | 
1 20% OFF #1 ALL 25% OFF } 1 WATER skis 
i COUPON GOOD AT EITHER STORE i : COUPON GOOD AT EITHER STORE 4 i COUPON GOOD AT EITHER STORE | 
Expires 6-25-83 i 8 Expires 6-25-83 g Expires 6-25-83 
i Over $300,000 worth of marine accessories | § Over $300,000 worth of marine accessories i a Over $300,000 worth of marine accessories : 
RR re 8 seen enenenes Oe mmene’ 


JUST A FEW BUYS — 2 FLOORS OF MARINE ACCESSORIES 


R T YOUR MERCURY 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ROUTE ONE NORTH 
DANVERS 


OUTBOARD CENTER 
774-7712 


Open 7 days M-W 8-5, Th,F 8-7 Sat. 9-5, Sun. 10-2 









NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ROUTE 125, PLAISTOW 
603-382-9201 Open Tu-Th 8:30-5, F 8:30-7 


s; 5, Sun. 10-2 
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CLASSICAL CONTINUED 

Belcourt Castle, Beechwood, and 

others. There are three concerts daily 

from July 12 through 24, plus a pre- 
festival gala July 9 through 11, featuring 
the Chicago City Ballet (see listings 
under “Dance’’). Tickets are $9 for 
morning programs, $12 for afternoon 
programs, and $15 for evening pro- 
grams. Exceptions will be noted below. 

Call (401) 846-8742 or -1133 for infor- 

mation. 

July 12, pianist Magda Tagliaferro at 9:30 
p.m. at the Breakers. 

July 13, “Morning Mozart" at 11 a.m. at 
St. Johns Church. ‘Musique de salon’’ 
at 4 p.m. at the Elms. “Brahms at 
Beechwood" at 9 p.m. at Beechwood. 

July 14, “Grand Concert,” a double 
concert with box lunch, featuring a re- 
creation of Chopin's Paris debut, at 11 
a.m. at Beechwood. Tickets, $20. 

“Golden Nuggets’’ at 4 p.m. at 
Beechwood. ‘Bastille Day" at 9 p.m 
at Beechwood 

July 15, “Chopin Rarities” at 11 a.m. at 
the Elms. “Malice in Wonderland” at 4 
p.m. at the Elms, with complimentary 
iced tea. Pianist Maura Lympany at 9 
p.m. at the Breakers. 

July 16, ‘“Bachanalia’’ at 11 a.m. at the 
Elms. ‘Modern Masters" at 4 p.m. at 
Ochre Court. “Homage to Schubert" 
at 9 p.m. at the Breakers. 

July 17, “Connoisseur Concert,” featur- 
ing a 19th-century pedal piano, at 5 
p.m. at St. George's Chapel. The 
North American debut of Portuguese 
pianist Maria Joao Pires at 9:30 p.m. at 
the Breakers. (Only two concerts 
today.) 

July 18, ‘Beau Matin” at 11 a.m. at the 
Elms. Schubert's Die Schdne Mullerin 
at 5:30 p.m. at the Marble House. “A 
Magical Evening” patrons’ gala at 9 
p.m. at the Breakers. 

July 19, “More Morning Mozart’ at 11 
a.m. at the Elms. “Sturm und Drang’’ 
at 4 p.m. at Beechwood. "A Night at 
the Opera’ at 9:30 p.m. at the 
Breakers 

July 20, ‘Foggy, Foggy, Dew’ at 11 a.m 


The 1983 Castle Hill Festival 


The Crane Estate Ipswich, Massachusetts 


’ Sunday 
Chamber Music Concerts 
June 26 

New England Conservatory Faculty 
July 3 

Haydn. OvoFak. Brahms 

July 17 

Celebrating J.-P. Rameau 

July 24 

Alexander String Quartet 

July 31 . 
Carol Lieberman. Stephen Hammer. 4 
Mark Kroll : 


August 7 Py 
Annual Bach Weekend 











at Hammersmith Farm. ‘‘Mostly About 
Love’ at 5:30 p.m. at Marble House. 
“‘Serata Musicale” at 9 p.m. at Rose- 
cliff. 

July 21, "Olé" at 11 am. at Belcourt 
Castle. “What's All the Screaming,” 
narrated by author Roger Englander, 
at 4 p.m. at Beechwood. Tickets, $18, 
includes a signed copy of the book. 
“Shimmerings of the Midnight Sun” at 
9 p.m. at Rosecliff. 

July 22, “Strains Across the Steppes,” 
with pianist Nina Svetianova, at 11 
a.m. at Belcourt Castle. ‘Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik" at 4 p.m. at the Elms. 
“Winds of the Summer Night" at 9 
p.m. at the Breakers. 

July 23, music of Schumann and Brahms 
at 11 am. at the Elms. Music of 
modern Slavs at 5:30 p.m. at Marble 
House. ‘Russian Jewels” at 9 p.m. at 
the Breakers. 

July 24, “Encore, Encore” at 4 p.m. at 
Rogers High School. ‘The Gold Medal 
Concert" at 9:30 p.m. at the Breakers. 
(Only two concerts today.) 


Vermont 

Kent Tavern Museum Summer 
Music, Kents’ Corner, Calais, (802) 
828-2291 or (802) 223-5660. The Kent 
Memorial Concert will be held at 8 p.m. 
on Aug. 6, featuring pianists from the 
Adamant Music School performing 
classical and contemporary works. Ad- 
mission, free. Also see listing under 
“Pop.” 
Southern Vermont Festival of 
the Arts, Southern Vermont Art Cen- 
ter, West Rd., Manchester, (802) 
362-1405. Concerts take place in the 
Louise Ryals Arkell Pavilion. Also see 
listings under “Pop,” “Jazz,” and 
“Dance.” Thurs. and Sat. concerts are 
held at 8:30 p.m. Sun. concerts are at 3 
p.m. The box office is open Tues. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
one hour before each concert. Ticket 
prices are listed below 
July 4, 8:30 p.m., faculty concert. 

Tickets, $4. July 10, chamber-music 

concert. Tickets, $2 


July 14, Southern Vermont Arts Festival 
Little Symphony. Tickets, $4. 

July 17, chamber-music concert. 
Tickets, $2. 

July 21, Ninth Annual Southern Vermont 
Arts Music Festival, with the Little 
Symphony. Tickets, $4. 

_ the Yellow Barn Players. Tickets, 


July 28, the Soviet Emigré Orchestra 
under the direction of Lazar Gosman. 
Tickets, $10. 

July 31, chamber-music concert. 
Tickets, $2. 

Aug. 7, chamber-music concert. Tickets, 


Aug. 11, pianist Eugene List and violinist 
Carroll Glenn. Tickets, $10. 

Sept. 4, the Schraede Duo. Tickets, $4. 

Stowe Arts Summer 

Festival, Stowe, (802) 253-7327. Con- 

certs are held at 7 p.m. at the Trapp 

Family Meadow. Also see listings under 

“Pop.” Call for ticket prices. 

July 10, the Clarion Trio. Picnicking 
starts at 5 p.m. 

July 17, the University of Vermont Choral 
Union. 

Aug. 7, the Eastern Brass Quintet. 

Aug. 14, the Burlington Concert Band. 

Vermont Mozart Festival, Box 512, 

Burlington, (802) 867-7352. All concerts 

Start at 8 p.m., and take place at various 

locations. Ticket prices are listed below. 

July 17, “Grand Opening Concert,” 
music of Vivaldi, Mozart, Bach, and 
Haydn, with flutist Julius Baker, 
bassoonist Steven Dibner, oboists 
Melvin Kaplan and Marc Schachman, 
and the New York Chamber Soloists. 
At the South Porch, Shelburne Farms. 
Tickets, $9. 

July 19, “‘Center Ring Soloists,"’ music of 
Mozart, Poulenc, Thompson, and 
Brahms, with violist Ynez Lynch, 
cellist Fortunato Arico, pianist Harriet 
Wingreen, oboist Melvin Kaplan, 
Clarinettist Anand Devendra, and 
bassoonist Steven Dibner. Held out- 


doors at the Circus Barn 
Amphitheater, Shelburne Museum. 
Tickets, $9. 





June 26- al a | 


Additional Special Events 


July 8, 9, 22, 23 & August 5 & 6 
Great House Tours 
July 30 & 31 
The First Castle Hill Crafts Festival 
June 30-August 18 
Thursday Night Previews. Open Rehearsals. Special Events 


to, 

























Picnicking on the Grounds 


Re? information call (617 356- 4070 
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July 20, ‘Flute Without Pier,"’ music of 
Telemann, Quantz, Kuhlau, and 
others, with the Julius Baker Flute 
Ensemble. Held aboard the MV 
Champlain on Lake Champlain. 
Tickets are $12, and include ferry 
charge 

July 21, “A Baker Recital," music of 
Mozart, Czerny, Santin, Debussy, and 
Kuhlau, with flutist Julius Baker. and 
pianist Harriet Wingreen. Held at the 
as Church of St. Paul. Tickets, 

10. 

July 23, ‘‘After-Dinner Brandenburgs,” 
Bach's Brandenburg Concerti Nos. 2, 
5, and 4, with the New York Chamber 
Soloists. Held on the South Porch, 
Shelburne Farms. Tickets, $10. 

July 24, “Cellos in Bloom," cello concerti 
by Haydn and Vivaldi, with cellists 
Fortunato Arico and Steven Doane 
and the Festival Orchestra. Held at 
the Summit Street Campus, 
Champlain College. Tickets, $9. 

July 26, “Trios for the Tenth," trios of 
Haydn, Beethoven, and Brahms, with 
the New Arts Trio. Held at the 
University of Vermont Recital Hall. 
Tickets, $10. 

July 28, “Brahms's Liebeslieder,"’ music 
of Mozart, Ravel, and Brahms, with the 
UVM Choral Union and pianists Re- 
becca Penneys and Elizabeth Met- 
calfe. Held at the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul. Tickets, $9. 

July 29, ‘Midsummer Serenades," mu- 
sic of Haydn, Poulenc, Beethoven, 
and Mozart, with the Festival Winds. 
Held outdoors at the Circus Barn 
Amphitheater, Shelburne Museum. 
Tickets, $9. 

July 30, “More Brandenburgs,"’ Bach's 
Brandenburg Concerti Nos. 3, 6, and 
1, with the New York Chamber 
Soloists. Held on the South Porch, 
Shelburne Farms. Tickets, $10. 

July 31, “Mendelssohn at the Manor,"’ 
Brahms's Sextet and Mendelssohn's 
Octet, with the Mendelssohn String 
Quartet. Held at Wings Point, Chariot- 
te. Tickets, $9. 

Aug. 2, ‘Festival Fandango," music of 











Castle Hill's 
Grand Entertainments 
July 8,9 & 10 

Yeats and the New Paganism 
American Premiere! 





July 15, 16 & 17 
* Molidre: Le malade imaginaire 
July 22 & 23 

Tribute to Johannes Brahms 
July 29 & 30 

New Orleans Jazz Ball 
August 5 & 6 

Annual Bach Weekend 

A Castle Hill Tradition! 
August 12,13 &14 

A Venetian Carnival 
Dressage Weekend! 
August 19, 20 & 21 
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Haydn, Albeniz, Boccherini, and 
Brahms, with the Mendelssohn String 
Quartet and guitarist Sharon Isbin. 
Held at the chyard, Shelburne 
Farms. Tickets, $9. 

Aug. 3, ‘Moon Over Mozart,"’ music of 
Mozart, Ozi, and Haydn, with the 
Amadeus Winds. Held aboard the MV 
Champlain on Lake Champlain. 
Tickets are $12 and include the ferry 
charge 

Aug. 5, “Guitar Extraordinaire,"’ music of 
Barrios, Lauro, Bach, Brouwer, and 
Pixinguinha, with guitarist Sharon 
Isbin. Held at the University of Ver- 
mont Recital Hall. Tickets, $10. 

Aug. 6, “Finale Alfresco," music of 
Vivaldi, Schubert, Mozart, Handel, and 
Purcell, with guitarist Sharon Isbin, 
pianist Harriet Wingreen, tenor 
Charles Bressler, the Mendelssohn 
String Quartet, the UVM Choral Union, 
and the Festival Orchestra. Held on 
the South Porch, Shelburne Farms. 
Tickets, $9. 


POP, FOLK 
COUNTRY, ETC. 


Numerous chances: to experience live 
the kind of thing you've been listening to 
on your Walkman. 


Massachusetts 

Arts in the Park (Newton), 70 

Crescent St., Auburndale, 552-7120. The 

Newton Recreation Department offers a 

series of concerts on Tues. at 7:15 p.m. 

The concerts take place at the Jackson 

Homestead, 527 Washington St., exit 17 

off the Mass. Turnpike, Newton Corner. 

The rain site is at Aquinas Jr. College 

Auditorium, Jackson Rd., behind the 

Homestead. Tickets, $1. Senior citizens, 

50 cents. Children, 25 cents. 

July 5, the Klezmer Conservatory Band. 

July 12, Joe Val and the New England 
Bluegrass Boys. 

July 19, Rosen/Shontz. 

July 26, Bill Staines 

Aug. 2, Jeannie Stahl and Mason Daring. 

Arts in the Park, Nonotuck Park 

Grove, Easthampton. All concerts are on 

Sun. at 1:30 p.m. Admission, free. The 

rain site is the Easthampton Town Hall. 

Call (413) 527-2642 for more information 

June 26, the Northampton Dixieland 
Society 

July 3, Yankee Rhythm and Split Rail 

July 10, the Northampton American 
Legion Band 

July 24, the Victor Kraz Orchestra 

July 31, Country Strings with Bill 
Anthony 

Aug. 7, Mike Wiater Polka All Stars 

Aug. 14, Paul Collins and Dreamakers 
with Angus Underdonk 

Aug. 21, Odessy with Dave Fournier and 
Natalie Organ 

Aug. 28, First Rate 

Bestcruise, Commonwealth Pier, 

Northern Ave., Boston, 742-4265. The 

three-hour entertainment cruises set out 

at 8 p.m. on various evenings throughout 
the summer. The boat has three decks, 
with a live band on one deck, and 
recorded music with a DJ on another 

Cash bar. Schedule is not yet complete 

call for information and reservations 

Tickets, $11 

June 21, Dick Syatt's Hotline Party 

June 23, the Lines 

June 24, Full Sail and the Dream 

June 30, J.D., Billy & Ken 

July 6, Fat City 

July 7, Midnight Traveler 

July 8, Full Sail 

July 13, Dancing with Henry 

July 14, White Raven 

July 15, Jim Plunkett 

July 20, Rocky Road 

July 21, J.D., Billy & Ken 

July 22, Full Sail 

July 27, Fat City 

July 28, Midnight Traveler 

July 29, James Montgomery 

Aug. 11, Fat City 

Aug. 12, Midnight Traveler 

Aug. 25 and Sept 10, Fat City 

Beverly Homecoming Concerts, 

Lynch Park Band Shell, Beverly, 

922-1450. Pop performances are held at 

6 p.m., except where noted, and are 

free 

July 31, the 929’ers Banjo Band 

Aug. 2, A Patch of Blue. Held at the 
Library, 35 Essex St., Beverly 

Aug. 3, Manuel's Black and White 
Orchestra 

Aug. 6, at 4 p.m. a tribute to Eddy 
Duchin 

Aug. 7, Dick Creeden's Dixieland Band. 

Cape Cod Melody Tent, West Main 

St., Hyannis, 775-9100. Ticket prices and 

times are listed below 

June 25, at 8 p.m., Makem and Clancy 
Tickets, $13 and $20. 

June 26, at 7:30 p.m., the Marshall 
Tucker Band. Tickets, $16 and $25 
July 3, at 5 and 10 p.m., Air Supply. 

Tickets, $20 and $30. 

July 4 through 9, at 8:30 p.m., the Debbie 
Reynolds Show. Also matinees on July 
5 and 7 at 2 p.m. Evening tickets, $15, 
$18, and $21. Matinee tickets, $12, 
$15, and $18. 

10, at 8 p.m., B.J. Thomas. Tickets, 
13 and $20. 

July 11 through 16, at 8:30 p.m., the Rita 
Moreno Show and Norm Crosby. Also 
matinees on July 12 and 14 at 2 p.m. 
Evening tickets, $15, $18, and $21. 
Matinee tickets, $12, $15, and $18. 

July 17, at 6 p.m., Emmylou Harris and 
the Hot Band. Tickets, $16 and $25. 

July 18, at 7 and 10 p.m., Eddie Murphy 
and the Bus Boys. Tickets, $16 and 
$25 

July 19, 20, and 21, at 8:30 p.m. Tom 
Jones. Shows on July 20 are at 6 and 
9:30 p.m. Tickets, $15, $18, and $25. 

July 22, 23, and 24, at 8:30 p.m., Johnny 
Cash and June Carter Cash. On July 

Continued on page 34 
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THIS WEEK COMING IN JULY 
















Sat., June 18 » BRD Viensttiinpmineninnnpcinnnainnniancbitaniives 
THE MAKE 
HIBEAMS | rey tiene Bond Might 






Every Sunday ONG 0th A ccctccinniiasiiitiatinndeincienie sesceesneessssessseseeneeOTOR TRIP 
EUPHORIA —_ | Thurs, dit Fonnnnnscnnsssnnnennetnnnsnn 
ti Dili Oa nininisitipatanintsiiindseshaitall 
Every Tuesday featuring AL CRAVEN (formerty The White Raven Bend) 
Local Band Night | Set. duty 9. nnnennnennnennennmnnneendBERLIN AIRLIFT 
Wed., June 22 THUPS., July 14.......cceccvesseessesseesersnesseeseesseeeeee MIDNIGHT TRAVELER 
THE VIEW —_ Fhe, deity 15 ccncecncssesssssssssccccccssnnscsenneeeseneees 


Seen wn THE LOWGISTICS 
Thurs., June 23 


THE LOWGISTICS 
with Special Guest 

Fri., June 24 
THE HOMETOWN 
ROCKERS EE ad Ae 


en ee rer eenccrecescenencesesecoeeeeceesseeseeoesees! 






































WESTGATE MALL, BROCKTON 584-1694 
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Splash Recording Artists 


THE CATCH 





FRI., JUNE 24 


“The group is one of the 
most enjoyable around.” 


— Boston Globe 


New 12-inch EP 


The Harvard Coop 
& Discount Records 
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ive Hard 
Call & request our 
new hit single “‘Why”’ 
on WBCN, WCOZ, 
WAAF, WERS, & 


‘Theatrical Prog 


LOOK FOR RUBY TOPAZ 
THIS SUMMER AT 
SIR MORGAN’S COVE 


AND THE CINEMA ROOM 


For info. contact Red Star Productions (Steve Altman) 1-212-744-3191 (N.Y.C.) 
or James Redgold Assoc. 1-401-231-7637 (R.!.) 








(In Rhode Island: 
WHJY & WBRU) 



























FENWAY PARK 


iD 62 Brookline Ave., Kenmore Sq. 





ENJOY THE GAME 
(BEFORE, DURING, & 
IN OUR AIR CONDITIONED PUB. 
¢ 2 BIG SCREEN T.V.’s 
¢ DELI SANDWICHES 
¢ BUMPER POOL 
¢ LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 


LOOK FOR OUR NEW RESTAURANT 
COMING SOON! 
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23 and 24, there’s a 5 p.m. shew. 
Tickets, $15, $18, and $25. 
July 31, 6 a oe 
and the Gatlin Brothers Band 
Shannon. Tickets, $13 and $20. 
7, at 5 and 8:30 p.m., Tammy 
tte and Kenny Roberts. Tickets, 
$13 and $20. 
a Sa —— 
Jones. 


Slauneee on on July Sand 11. *... 
tickets, $15, $18) and $21. Matinee 
tickets, $12, $15, and $18. 
Aug 13, at 8:30 p.m., Chuck Mangione. 
ickets, $13 and $20. 
Aug. 14, at 6 p.m., Melissa Manchester. 
ickets, $20 and $30. 


Aug. 15, 16, and 17, at 8:30 p.m., Paul 


Anka. Tickets, $15, $18, and $25. 

Aug. 18, 19, and 20, at 8:30 p.m., Tony 
Bennett with the Woody Herman 
Orchestra. Tickets, $15, $18, and $25. 

Aug. 21, at 6 and 9:30 p.m., Neil Sedaka. 
Tickets, $13 and $20. 

Aug 22 through 27, at 8:30 p.m., Peggy 
Lee and Henny Youngman. Also a 
matinee on Aug. 25 at 4 p.m. Evening 
tickets, $15, $18, and $21. Matinee 
tickets, $12, $15, and $18 

Aug. 28, at 6 and 9:30 p.m., Sha Na Na 
Tickets, $16 and $25 

Sept. 3. at 6 and 9:30 p.m., Gordon 
Lightfoot. Tickets, $13 and $20 

Sept. 4, at 6 and 9:30 pm., Laura 
Branigan. Tickets, $13 and $20 

Sept. 5, at 6 and 9:30 p.m., the Joan 
Rivers Show. Tickets, $20 and $30 

Concerts on the Common, Boston 

Common, Boston. All performances start 

at 6 p.m. Tickets range from $9.50 to 

$15, and are available through Ticketron, 

Teletron, Strawberries, Bostix, and the 

Orpheum Theater. Tickets are available 

at the Boston Common Box Office the 

day of the show only 

June 21, Chicago 

June 28, Johnny Mathis 

July 5, Pat Metheny 

July 12, Marvin Gaye 

July 15, Hall and Oates 

July 20, Joni Mitchell 

July 22, Linda Ronstadt 

July 28, John Denver 

Aug. 1, Al Jarreau 

Aug. 9, Pete Seeger and Arlo Guthrie 

Aug. 16, George Benson 

Aug. 18, James Taylor 

Aug. 26, Dolly Parton 

Sept. 1, the Beach Boys 

Sept. 10 and 11, Willie Nelson 

Cranberry World, Water St., on the 

waterfront just north of the Rock, 

Plymouth, 747-2350. Concerts are on 

Sun. at 2 p.m., and are free. Also see 

listings under “Jazz.”" 

July 31, Banjo Dan and the Midnite 
Plowboys. 

Aug. 21, Gus the Burgermeister and his 
German Band 


DeCordova 
Concert Series, Sandy Por 
Lincoin, 259-8355. Folk and ethnic music 


July 10, Billy Novick and Guy Van Duser, 

July 24, Mike Seeger and Elizabeth 
Cotten. 

July 31, Do’A. 

Aug. 7, Joe Val and the New England 
Bluegrass Boys. 

Aug. 14, Real Steel. 

Aug. 28, Boys of the Lough. 

Sept. 4, the Klezmer Conservatory Band. 

Children's concerts are held on Sat. at 

10:30 a.m. Tickets, $3. Children under 2, 

free. 

July 9, the Loon and Heron Company 
presents the fairy tale ‘in a Deep Dark 
Wood." 


July 23, the Big Zucchini Washboard 
Bandits. 

The Dreamboat, sails on Tues. at 

7:30 and 9:30 p.m. from Commonwealth 

Pier, Northern Ave., Boston, 876-8742. It 

costs $8.50 per person, $12.50 for 

double sailing (both trips). No reserva- 
tions, no advance boarding. 

June 28, Roomful of Blues and Johnny 
Copeland 

July 12, Jonathan Edwards, Guy Van 
Duser and Billy Novick; and Mason 
Daring and Jeannie Stahl. 

July 19, the Ed-Bill-Bo Winiker Swing 
Orchestra, the Leon Merian Or- 
chestra, and Dick Johnson's Swing 
Shift 

July 26, Real Steel and Magic & the 
Reggae Stars 

Aug. 2, David Bromberg and John 
Lincoln Wright & the Sour Mash 
Revue 

Aug. 9, the Persuasions 

Aug. 16, Real Steel, Magic & the Reggae 
Stars, and Sa Sa Ay 

Aug. 23, Jonathan Edwards and Aztec 
Two-Step 

Aug. 30, the Widespread Jazz Or- 
chestra, the Ed-Bill-Bo Winiker Swing 
Orchestra, and Razmataz. 

Hammond Castile Museum Sum- 

mer 80 Hesperus Ave., 

Gloucester, 283-7673. Pop _ per- 

formances are presented at 8:30 p.m. 

Ticket prices are listed below. Also see 

listing under ‘‘Classical."’ 

July 2, Real Steel. Picnicking under the 
tent starts at 7:30 p.m. Tickets, $7 
July 23, at 8 p.m., ‘A Viennese Ball,"’ the 
Cape Ann Chamber Orchestra plays 
waltzes by Strauss and others. Ticket 

price unknown at press date 

Aug. 27, pianist and composer Harvey 
Jacobsen presents a program of 
Joplin, Fats Waller, MacDowell, and 


The Only Landmark Inn Boston. 


Three unique restaurants and the city’s best wine bar 
make it a major attraction. 


THE LANDMARK CAFE. Live entertainment 


LANDMARK INN 


nivhth . from jazz to swing, sets the mood of this 


colorful cafe where char-broiled hamburgers 
sirloin steaks. barbecued mbs and snacks are 
served from noon to 1240 am. Frosty pitt 
coladas to hot mulled wine, we swing with 
the seasons 


THOMPSON'S CHOWDER HOUSE. Butterfly 
Skate Wings Piquant. Japanese Sashimi and 


International Tureens. we offer the most un 
usual seafood in the city. Our famous chowders 
serod. Atlantic salmon and bay scallops are 
also exceptional At the raw bar. enjoy freshh 
shucked oysters. clams and shrimp with 
imported beer and wine 


THE WILD GOOSE & BUNCH OF GRAPES. Feast 
on Filet of Venison Sauteed with Calvados, Quail with 


Chestnut Stuffing. Spring Lamb Chops Roseman or a thick 
char-broiled steak grilled over hickory coals. Specials change dail: try the chef's suckling pig 
roasted on an open rotisserie. At the Bunch of Grapes. Boston's foremost wine bar, sample 
vintage wine by the glass. or savor fine cognac to end a sumptuous evening 
Serving lunch. brunch, dinner. late supper and cocktails seven days a week. 11-30 a.m 200 .am 


Reservations 227-9660. 
LANDMARK INN + 300 NORTH MARKET BUILDING + FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE 


Offer expires July 15 


This Special 
Offered 7 
Boston’s Finest 
Facial & Unisex 
Hair Design 





Pietro's 


Park Plaza 


At Boston’s Park Plaza Hotel 


338-9254 426-2000 


and 6:30 p.m. Tickets, $1250. Call 
Water Music inc. at 876-8742 for 
information. 

July 1, 11:30 a.m., the Boston Brass 
Quartet performs at the Downtown 


July 2, Arts Festival on Peddock’'s Island, 
Boston Harbor, featuring music, 
dance, and visual arts. Boats leave 
Long Wharf at 10 a.m. and return at 4 
p.m. Tickets, $6. Children under 14, 
$6. Call 523-1184 for tickets and 
reservations. 

July 2, at 8:30 p.m., a swing concert with 
the Northeast Navy Band. Heid at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Charlestown. 
Admission, free. 

July 3, at 2 p.m., the Northeast Navy 
Band performs at Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Admission, free. At 
7:30 p.m., the band will perform at City 
Hall Plaza, Government Center, Bos- 
ton. Admission, free 

July 4, 8 p.m., Boston Pops Concert at 
the Hatch Shell on the Esplanade 
Admission, free 

The Hatch Memorial Shell, on the 

Charles River Esplanade, provides the 

setting for the following concerts for a 

summer's evening. Programs are or- 

ganized by the Metropolitan District 

Commission. All performances start at 8 

p.m., unless otherwise noted. Ad- 

mission, free. Also see listings under 

Classical" and “Dance.” (Please, don't 

park your car on Storrow Drive.) 

June 30, at 10:15 a.m., Boston Pops 
Children's Concert 

July 1 through 4, Boston Pops Or- 
chestra. 

July 9, the Spider Bridge Band. 


July 14, at 7:30 p.m., the Yankee 
Strummers. 

July 16, Joe Val and the New England 
Bluegrass Boys 


July 17, the Spider Bridge Band. 

July 21, the 567th Air Force Band 

July 29, the New Yankee Rhythm Kings 
Jazz Band. 

Aug. 4, Orrin Star 

Aug. 13, the Harvard University Band. 

Aug. 14, at 2 p.m., the Spider Bridge 
Band 

Aug. 18, at 7:30 p.m., 
Strummers. 

Aug. 20, the Spider Bridge Band. 

Aug. 21, Merrimac Valley Chapter Sweet 
Adelines. 

Hull Harbor Concerts, at Ft. 

Revere, atop Telegraph Hill, in Hull, 

925-2570. Concerts every other Sat. at 7 

p.m. Tickets, $3.50. Series tickets, $12. 

Call for more information 

July 9, Raw Honey. 

July 23, A Touch of Brass. 

Aug. 13, Bill Staines 

Aug. 20, the Juli Kennerson Trio. 

Market Millis Summer Stage, adja- 

cent to the Market Mills complex, Market 

St., downtown Lowell, 459-1000. Free 


the Yankee 


ah 
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Rhythm Kings. 


Moonlight Harbor Cruise. (See the 
listing under ‘Classical.’ 

Museum of Our National 
Meritage, 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, 
861-6560. The Middlesex Concert Band 


Shore Music Theater, Rie. 

128, Beverly, 922-8500. Shows are at 8 

p.m. Mon. through Sat., with matinees on 

Wed. and Sat. at 2 p.m. Tickets are $13 

Mon. through Fri, and $14 on Sat. 

evenings. Matinees are $8.50 and $10. 

Also see listings under “Theater.” 

July 4 through 9, Rita Moreno. 

Aug. 1 through 13, Robert Peters and the 
Glenn Miller Orchestra. 

Aug. 29 through Sept. 3, Robert Goulet 
and Carmen Cavallaro. 

Sept. 8 through 11, the stars of the 
Lawrence Welk Show. Matinee and 
evening performances all four days 
Tickets, $12 for all evening per- 
formances. Matinee tickets, $10 

Pickering Wharf Concerts, Pick- 

ering Wharf, Salem, 745-9540. Outdoor 

jazz, bluegrass, pop, and classical con- 

certs are presented every Wed. at 7 p.m 

through Sept. 14. Admission is free. Call 

for specific information 

South Shore Music Circus, Sohier 

St., off Rte. 3A, Cohasset, 383-1400 

Times and prices are listed below. Call 

for more information. 

June 18, at 5 and 9 p.m., the Marshall 
Tucker Band. Tickets, $15. 

June 19, 20, and 21, Air Supply. Sat. 
shows at 4 and 8 p.m. Tickets, $20. 
Sun. and Mon. shows at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $18.50. 

June 22, at 2 and 8 p.m., Stars of the 
Lawrence Welk Show. Tickets, 
$13.50 

June 23, at 8 p.m., Bobby Short and 
Barbara Cook. Tickets, $14. 

June 24 and 25, David Brenner and the 
Smothers Brothers. Fri. show at 8 
p.m., Sat. shows at 5 and 9 p.m. 
Tickets, $17.50. 

June 26, at 8 p.m., Peter, Paul, & Mary. 
Tickets, $17.50. 

June 27 through July 1, at 8 p.m., Robert 
Merrill, Pat Cooper, and the Tommy 
Dorsey Orchestra. Tickets, $13.50. 

July 2 and 3, Rodney Dangerfield. Sat. 
shows at 5 and 9 p.m., and Sun. 
shows at 4 and 8 p.m. Tickets for both 
nights, $19.50. 

July 5 through 9, Annie. Tues. and Fri. 
shows at 8 p.m. Tickets, $14.50. Wed. 
shows at 2 and 8 p.m. Tickets $12.50 
and $14.50. Thurs. shows at 3 and 8 
p.m. Tickets, $13.50 and $14.50. Sat. 
shows at 5 and 9 p.m. Tickets, $16.50 

July 10 and 11, Lou Rawls and Roberta 
Flack. Sun. shows at 4 and 8 p.m. 
Mon. show at 8 p.m. Tickets, $17.50. 

July 12 through 16, Harry Belafonte. 











PUT ZEST IN 
YOUR LIFE. 


e Expand your late night activities 


¢ Keeps you mentally alert 


¢ Peak energy when needed 
¢ Curb’s appetite, so reducing weight is easier 
* Also unblocks nasal passage for easier 


breathing 





TRIPLE STRENGTH 





GENERIC DIET AIDS & STIMULANTS 


The most pewerful available without prescription. 


REGULAR & DOUBLE STRENGTH 


12.00 per 100 
15.00 per 100 


LARGER QUANTITIES AVAILABLE AT 


DISCOUNT PRICES 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


17 DIFFERENT PRODUCTS TO CHOOSE FROM 
NO WAITING “WE ARE THE SOURCE” 


NVE ENTERPRISES 


1282.84 ST. GEORGE AVENUE 
AVENEL, NEW JERSEY 07001 
FOR INFORMATION CALL (201) 750-1570 








Wed. through Fri. shows at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $14.50. _ shows at 5 and 9 
p.m. Tickets, $16. 

July 17, at8p.m., at the Good Times 
Roll." Tickets, $13.50. 

a Ong te at 8 p.m., Frankie Valli 
and the Four . Tickets, 
$13.50. 

July 20 and 21, at 8 p.m., Buddy Hackett. 
Tickets, $10. 

July 22 and 23, Paut Anka. Fri. show at 8 
p.m. Tickets, $18.50. Sat. shows at 7 
and 10 p.m. Tickets, $18.50 and $20. 


July 24, at 4 and 8 p.m., a 
and Leon Redbone. Tickets, $18.50. 
July 25, at 8 p.m., the Pointer Sisters. 

Tickets, $13.50. 

July 26 and 27, at 8 p.m., Melissa 
Manchester. Tickets, $16. 

July 28, 29, and 30, Eddy Arnoid and the 
Lennon Sisters. Thurs. shows at 3 and 
8 p.m. Tickets, $12.50 and $13.50. Fri. 
show at 8 p.m. Tickets, $13.50. Sat. 
shows at 5 and 9 p.m. Tickets, $15. 

July 31 and Aug. 1, at 8 p.m., Manhattan 
Transfer. Tickets, $15. 

Aug. 2 through 6, Steve Lawrence and 
Eydie Gourme. Tues. through Fri. 
shows at 8 p.m. Tickets, $18.50. Sat. 
shows at 5 and 9 p.m. Tickets, $20. 

Aug. 7, at 4 and 8 p.m., Roy Clark and 
Lee Greenwood. Tickets, $13.50. 

Aug. 8 through 13, Sammy Davis Jr. 
Mon. through Fri. shows at 8 p.m. Sat. 
shows at 5 and 9 p.m. Tickets, $16.50 
to $17.50. 

Aug. 14, at 4 and 8 p.m., Little River 
Band. Tickets, $13.50. 

Aug. 15, at 8 p.m., Chuck Mangione 
Tickets, $13.50 

Aug. 16, at 8 p.m., Joe Piscopo. Tickets, 
$12.50 


Aug. 17, at 8 p.m., Peter Allen. Tickets, 
$22.50. 

Aug. 18, at 8 p.m., Judy Collins. Tickets, 
$13.50 


Aug. 19 and 20, Alan King and Ben 
Vereen. Fri. show at 8 p.m. Tickets, 
$14.50. Sat shows at 5 and 9 p.m. 
Tickets, $14.50. 

Aug. 21, at 4 and 8 p.m., Mel Torme, the 
George Shearing Duo, and Woody 
Herman and the Thundering Herd. 
Tickets, $14.50. 

Aug. 23 through 30, Liberace. Wed. 
through Fri. and on Mon. shows at 8 
p.m. Sat. shows at 4:30 and 9 p.m. 
Tickets range from $16.50 to $18.50. 

Aug. 31 and Sept. 1, at 8 p.m., Jane 
Oliver. Tickets, $13.50. 

Sept. 2 and 3, Sha Na Na. Fri. show at 8 
p.m. Sat. shows at 5 and 9 p.m. 
Tickets, $15. 

Sept. 4 and 5, Gordon Lightfoot. Sun. 
shows at 4 and 8 p.m. Mon. show at 8 
p.m. Tickets, $15. 

Sept. 6, 7, and 8, at 8 p.m., Mickey Gilley. 
Tickets, $13.50. 

Sept. 9, at 6 and 9:30 p.m., the Statler 
Brothers. Tickets, $13.50. 

Stanley Park Concerts, 400 West- 

ern Ave., Westfield, (413) 568-9312. Free 

concerts in the park every Sun. at 6:30 

p.m. Also see listings under ‘Classical’ 

and ‘Jazz.’ 

July 3, the Green Mountain Volunteers. 

July 10, the Melha Military Band 

July 17, Dan's Brass Band 

July 24, Pat Rhondy's Circus Band 

Aug. 7, the Springfield Chordsmen 


Chorus 
Continued on page 36 








BUSINESS 
HOURS 


9 A.M. to 12 P.M. 


CAUTION 

Persons under medical care for high blood pressure, 
heart disease, diabetes or thyroid disease should con- 
sult a physician before taking any of these products. 
Do not exceed recommended dosages and keep out 
of reach of children. 


ORDERS ONLY CALL TOLL FREE 


(800)526-4387 








Carablanca 


MONTHLY LIVE 
VIDEO TAPING 
eee Most 





Featuring — 
Comic: ROSS BICKFORD 
Magician: SAGE THOMAS 
Impressionist: LARRY 
SULLIVAN 
Illusionist: TONY ROSE 
with the Musical Comedy of 
THE FABULOUS 
BILLY GOONS 
Plus SPECIAL MYSTERY 
COMEDY STAR! 
THIS MONTH’S SHOW 
THE CLUB 
CAZABLANCA 


200 N. Beacon St., Brighton 


RESTAURANT 
& 


OYSTER BAR 


Across from Prudential Center 


Lobster Dinner - $9.95 
Tel. 423-5555 


K jw SFB (below decks | ( below decks ) 
Tel. 267-8165 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT! 





THE LARGEST ALTERNATIVE 
RECORD STORE IN BOSTON 


— GREAT SPECIALS — 
ON NEW, USED AND RARE RECORDS 


1106 Boylston St., 
stohiaels 
247-2238 


GET YOUR VACATION CASH HERE! 


SELL YOUR USED LPs, 
45s & TAPES TO US! 


JAZZ, ROCK, BLUES, SOUL, 
CLASSICAL & MORE! 














"A a 


SONDHEIM STRAVINSKY 


COMPANY "TRIPLE BILL” 
STRAUSS SULLIVAN 
CAPRICCIO PATIENCE 


July 7-24 Agassiz Theatre Radcliffe 


Tickets: $12 general admission 
28 students & senior citizens 


Call 495-8635 today! | 


- = MUSICAL THEATRE 
OMPANY 6 CAMBRIDGE 


C.B. PRODUCTIONS PRESENT AT 
NORTH SHORE CENTER FOR PERFORMING ARTS 


COUNT 


& HIS ORCHESTRA 


w/THE JAMES WILLIAMS/ 
BILL PIERCEQUARTET |_| 


Sunday, June 24 — 8:00 p.m. 


(A Benefit for the American Cancer Society & the Bethel A.M.E. Church) 
Sunday. Aug. 21............. 


Sunday, Sept. 18 
w/THE TERRI- LYNE ARRINGTON GROUP 
COMING: 
ART BLAKEY & THE JAZZ MESSENGERS, BETTY CARTER, 

DIZZY GILLESPIE, NEW BLACK EAGLE JAZZ BAND 

City Hall Square, Lynn, Mass. 
FOR TICKET INFORMATION — All TICKETRON o 9 ts, Causeway Tickets 
(Lynn). TELE-TRON (617) 720-3434) Ted Coles s Music (Salem). Recor ord Bx- 


cha 4 (Salem), PhotoGraphics (Vinnin Sq reanpese tt). The Ameri 
Cancer Society - 598-5120. Bethel AME Chur ch. P.O. Box 588. Pn 01903. 
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BOSTON LYRIC OPER ANY 
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Aug. 28, the Whip City Diablos Drum 


Corps. 


Connecticut 
and Western Jamboree, 

Strawberry Park Campgrounds, off Rte. 
165, Preston. C&W concerts in the 
outdoor amphitheater Aug. 26, 27, and 
28. Admission is $45 for the three days 
for a family of five. Includes concert 
admission and water and electric hook- 
ups for campers. Call (203) 886-1944 for 
more information. 
Haddam Neck Bluegrass Festi- 
val, at the Haddam Neck Fairgrounds, 
Rte. 151, Haddam Neck. Bluegrass 
bands from throughout the eastern US, 
with picnicking, but no camping. Shows 
start at noon on July 23, and at 10 a.m 
on July 24. Gates open at 9 a.m. both 
days. Admission, $8 at the gate, or $6 in 
advance. Camping available nearby. Call 
(203) 875-5730 or (203) 643-5108 for 
more information 
Hartford Symphony Orchestra 
Pops Concerts, various locations in 
and around Hartford, (203) 236-6101 
Concerts are at 7:30 pm. unless 
otherwise noted. Admission, free. Rain 
dates for each concert are the following 
day at the same time 
July 3, ‘Stars and Stripes Forever,” at 

the Old State House 
July 22, ‘Around the World,” at Constitu 

tion Plaza 
Aug. 26, “Dancing on the Plaza,’’ at 

Constitution Plaza 
Sept. 10, at3.p.m., ‘Broadway Pops,”’ at 

Martin Park in East Hartford 
Manchester Bicentennial Band 
Shell Series, Manchester Community 
College campus, 60 Bidwell St., Man- 
chester, (203) 647-3084. All concerts are 
at 7:30 pm., unless otherwise noted 
Bring a lawn chair. Admission, free. Also 
see listings under the ‘'Jazz'’ category 
For weather cancellations, call (203) 
646-4900 
June 18, at 7 pm., Peanutbutterjam 

children's concert 


Ta 
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June 21, the Al Gentile Band. 

June 25, Christianity in concert. 

June 26,Ray Henry Polka Band. 

July 3, the Oldies but Goodies Band. 

July 5, the Governor's Footquard Pops 
Concert Band. 

July 9, at 7 p.m., the Manchester Pipe 
Band. 

July 12, ‘Grassroots’ Bluegrass Music. 

July 13, the Paris Boys’ Choir. 

July 16, Italian Music Festival. 

July 19, the Mountain Laurel Chorus of 
Sweet Adelines. 

July 20, at 7 p.m., the Pandemonium 
Puppet Company. 

July 23, the Happy Wanderers Bavarian 
Band 

July 26, the Johnny Prytko Good Times 
Band 

July 30, the Bristol Old Tyme Fiddlers 
Club 

July 31, Time Was 

Aug. 9, John Jeski Polka Party 

Aug. 10, the Ripple Band 

Aug. 13, Irish Music Festival 

Aug. 14, Midnight Hour 

Aug. 16, Country Western Night 

Aug. 21, the Silk City Barbershop 
Chorus 

Aug. 23, the Wesoly Bolek Polka Band 

Aug. 24, the Manchester Senior Citizens 
Orchestra 

Aug. 27, at 8 p.m 
Band 

Sept. 11, at 2:30 p.m., Sphinx Temple 
Shrine Concert Band 

Sept. 18, 2 to 5 p.m., Country-Western 
Jamboree 

Pillar Poikabration, Ocean Beach 

Park, New London, (203) 447-3031 or 

(203) 848-8171 or -0856. Dance and 

musical events. Tickets, $6 to $7.25 per 

day, or $49.75 for 11 days. Senior 

citizens, $5 for Mon., Tues., and Wed 

Children 13 through 17, $5 per day or 

$30 for 11 days. Under 12 (with parent), 

free 

July 21, at 2:30 p.m., Bright Sound 
Express in the pavilion. At 7 p.m., Dick 
Pillar in the tent 

July 22, at noon, Wesoly Bolek and 


the US Coast Guard 


Johnny Prytko in the pavilion. At 6:45 
p.m., Good Sounds in the tent. At 6:30 
p.m., Happy Richie, Harold Mitas, and 
the Boys from Baltimore in the 
ballroom. 

July 23, at 10:30 a.m., Mix n’ Match and 
Polish Friends in the pavilion. At 6:30 
p.m., the Imperials, Dick Pillar, and the 
Chmielewski Bros. in the ballroom. At 
6:45 p.m., the Jolly Two in the tent. 

July 24, at 10 a.m., the Magitones and 
the Jolly Two in the pavilion. At 4.p.m., 
Windy City Brass, Harold Mitas, and 
Jan Cyman in the ballroom. At 6:45 
p.m., the Chmielewski Bros. in the 
Tent 

July 25, at 1 p.m., Joe Pasieka in the 
pavilion. At 6:30 p.m., New Brass and 
Ray Mitus in the ballroom. At 6:45 
p.m., Memory Makers in the tent. 

July 26, at 1 p.m., Swinging Brass in the 
pavilion. At 6:30 p.m., Ed Blazonczyk 
Versatones and Polka Jamboree in 
the ballroom. At 6:45 p.m., Walt Solek 
in the tent 

July 27, at 1 p.m., Chet Dragon in the 
pavilion. At 6:30 p.m., Ray Henry and 
Ed Blazonczyk in the ballroom. At 6:45 
p.m, the John Demereski Villagers in 
the tent 

July 28, at 1 p.m., Wanda and Stephanie 
in the pavilion. At 6:30 p.m., Happy 
Louie and Polka Cuzzins in the 
ballroom. At 6:45 p.m., the Menko 
Orchestra in the tent 

July 29, at noon, Polka Country Mus. and 
Teresa Zapolska in the pavilion. At 
6:30 p.m., Polka Family, Marion Lush, 
and New Brass in the ballroom. At 6:45 
p.m., John Jeski in the tent 

July 30, at 10:30 a.m., Dick Pillar and 
Sound-A-Bouts in the pavilion. At 6:30 
p.m., Canadian Fiddlestix, Brass Con- 
nection, and Marion Lush in the 
ballroom. At 6:45 p.m., the Kosek 
Bros. New Yorkers in the tent 

July 31, at 10 a.m., Jersey Polka Richie 
and Karas New York Sound on the 
pavilion. At 4 p.m., the Dynatones, 
Marion Lush, and Polka Family in the 
ballroom. At 6:45 p.m., New Check- 





mates in the tent. 
Maine 
Colby 


College Concerts, Colby 
College, Waterville, (207) 873-1131 ext. 
2192. Concerts are free, and locations 
are listed below. Also see listings under 
‘Classical’ and “Jazz.” 

Aug. 2, at 7:30 p.m., Jack d'Johns and 
the Copy Kittens, in the Gould Music 
Shell. 

Aug. 5, the Suncoast Sound Drum and 
Bugle Corps, on the Football Field. 
Time not determined at press date. 

Salty Dog Bluegrass Festival, 

Cambridge, (207) 277-5624. Features 

Billings Gap, White Mountain Bluegrass, 

the Bluegrass Supply Company, and 

many others. Concessions. Free camp- 
ing in the rough with a five-day ticket. On 

June 29 and 30, music starts at 6 p.m 

and continues to midnight. On July 1 and 


‘2, music starts around 12:30 p.m. and 


continues until midnight. On July 3, 
bands start at 10 a.m. and play until 11 
p.m. Admission at the gate, $4 on Wed. 
and Thurs., and $7 on Fri., Sat., and Sun 
One-night camping is $2. Five-day 
tickets at the gate, $25. Children under 
12, free. For tickets, write to Fred Pike, 
RFD 1, Box 548, Cambridge, ME 04923 
Thomas Point Beach Bluegrass 
Festival, off |-95, Cook's Corner, 
Brunswick, (207) 725-6009. Features Bill 
Monroe and the Bluegrass Boys, Star 
and Mehalik, Traver Hollow, Billings Gap, 
and others. This family festival is held in 
a 42-acre park on the Maine coast, with 
concessions and other attractions 
Camping in the rough is included on a 
three-day ticket. No motorcycles, pets, 
or drugs. Open on Sept. 2 from 6 p.m. to 
1 a.m., and on Sept. 3 and 4 from 10 a.m 
to 1 a.m. Admission at the gate, $8 on 
Fri., $14 on Sat., and $12 on Sun. Three- 
day tickets, $30 at the gate and $25 in 
advance. Children under 12, free. Ad- 
vance tickets are available until Aug. 20 


New Hampshire 
Club Casino, Hampton Beach, (603) 


Ulli. CLASS 


Twenty two different models of bicycles 
| for people who know that 


“good enough” just isn’t good enough. 


“.. The FUJI SUPREME 








is a bargain at $269.95. 
The frame is outstanding” 
reports Bicycling Magazine. 
The SUPREME is one of 
twenty two models of Fuji 
bicycles designed to meet 
the particular needs of 
particular people. 


PEDAL POWER BIKE AND SKI 
“ee _ SKI MARKET 
te. 2A) Cross Roads Shopping Center 
Acton, MA 263-3197 (ae wean ACE WHEELWORKS 
Burlington, MA 2044 Mass. Ave., 
BROWN’S CYCLERY LTD. 272-2222 Cambridge 876-8200 
157 lyanough Rd. Mon.-Wed., Sat. 9-6, Thurs., 
Hyannis, MA 771-8786 SKI MARKET Fri. 9-8 
DAVE’S BIKE INFIRMARY 28 Exit 24) 
(128 to LMONT WHEEL WORK 
440 Granite Ave. Braintree, MA = Trapelo ate 
(Adjecees to the Southeast 848-3733 489-3577 
pressway) .-Wed., Sat. 
Milton, MA 698-6123 Ox) MARKET acuiie:: : ~ wea 
(128 to Ex 64 
O’NEILS BIKE AND JAME’S to Exit 64) 
FRAME SHOP Danvers, MA MYSTIC VALLEY WHEELWORKS 
ae een 8, a Winchester 729-0425 
mine Tues., Wed., Sat. 9-6, Thurs., Fri. 
(2 mi. from the Centrum) BEAUVAIS BICYCLE SHOP €.8 closed Mon 
Mon. & Tues. 9-6 Wed.-Fri. 9-8 181 Whittenton St., ; 4 
Sat. 9-5 798-0084 Taunton, MA 
824-5588 INTERNATIONAL BICYCLE 
- =e 
ST-MORITZ BEAUVAIS BICYCLE BARN 70 Brighton Ave., Aliston 
88 W. Main St., (Fee. 123) 783-5804 8g 
475 Washington St., (Rte. 16) on, 
Ww , MA 285-3462 INTERNATIONAL 
ro xeescorst 
SEASIDE CYCLE t., 
1013 Massachusetts Ave., Manchester, MA 
ae i a 
SPOKE & WHEEL ee A 
SKI MARKET Waltham, MA * 
860 Commonwealth Ave., 894-2768 


(across from B.U.) 
Boston, MA 731-6100 








926-4300. All shows start at 9 p.m. ID 

required. 

June 18, Kris Kristofferson. Tickets, 
$10.50 and $12.50. 

June 24, the Marshall Tucker Band and 
Cabin Fever. Tickets, $9.50 and 
$10.50. 

July 1, performers not known at press 
date. Tickets, $9.50 and $10.50. 

July 5, Southside Johnny and Pat Benti 
and Shaboom. Tickets, $9.50 and 
$10.50. 

July 7, Leon Russell. Tickets, $8.50 and 
$9.50 


July 12, the Pointer Sisters. Tickets, 
$12.50 and $13.50. 

July 13, Eddie Rabbitt. Tickets, $13.50 
and $15. 

July 15, Emmylou Harris. Tickets, $10.50 
and $12.50. 

July 22, the Righteous Brothers. Tickets, 
$10.50 and $12.50. , 

July 24, the Gatlin Brothers. Tickets, 
$13.50 and $15. 

July 28, Manhattan Transfer. Tickets, 
$13.50 and $15 

July 30, Beatlemagic. Tickets, $8.50 and 
$9.50 


Aug. 3, Tina Turner. Tickets, $10.50 and 
$12.50 

Aug. 5, Wayland Flowers & Madam with 
Pat Benti and Shaboom. Tickets, 
$9.50 and $10.50 

Aug. 6, Tammy Wynette. Tickets, $10.50 
and $12.50 

Aug. 7, Doc Severinsen and Xebron 
Tickets, $10.50 and $12.50 

Aug. 12, Dr. Hook. Tickets, $9.50 and 
$10.50 


Aug. 13, Judy Collins. Tickets, $10.50 
and $12.50 

Aug. 17, Roy Orbison. Tickets, $9.50 and 
$10.50 


Aug. 21, Chuck Mangione. Tickets, $9.50 
and $10.50 

Aug. 23, Mickey Gilley. Tickets, $12.50 
and $13.50 

Aug. 25, Sha Na Na. Tickets, $10.50 and 
$12.50. 

Aug. 26, Sha Na Na, in a matinee 
performance for all ages. Tickets, 

50 


Aug. 31, Laura Branigan. Tickets, $9.50 
and $10.50. 


Darmouth College Summer Arts, 
Hopkins Center, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, (603) 646-2422. Concerts are 
held in Spaulding Auditorium except 
where noted. Times and ticket prices are 
listed below. Also see listings under 

“Classical” and ‘‘Jazz."’ 

July 22 and 23, “The Seventh Annual 
Festival of Folk Music, Song, and 
Dance." Evening performances are at 
8 p.m. Tickets, $7.50. Students, $4.50. 
On July 23, free workshops and 
performances are held from 11 a.m. to 
4 p.m. on the Dartmouth Green. 

July 29, at 6 p.m., Dartmouth Symphony 
Orchestra picnic concert, on the 
Lower Field at Thompson Arena. 
Tickets, $6.50. Students, $3.50. 

Aug. 24, at 7 p.m., Lacy Dalton, and 
other C&W acts, in the Thompson 
Arena. Tickets, $9.50. 


The Great Northeast Arts and 
Energy Festival, Gunstock Moun- 
tain, Gilford. Features more than 20 
national acts, including George Winston, 
Holly Near, and Taj Mahal. Also, arts and 
crafts, three stages, clowns, mimes, 
puppets, and international foods. It all 
happens on July 15, 16, and 17. Tickets 
are available through Ticketron, Straw- 
berries, and other major outlets. For 
ticket prices and information, call (617) 


597-6297. 


Gunstock, Laconia, (603) 293-4341 
Dance-concerts are held from 8:30 p.m. 
to 12:30 a.m. Exceptions will be noted 
below, along with ticket prices. Also see 
listing under ‘‘Jazz." 

July 4, at 7 p.m., Pops Concert, with a 
chicken barbecue at 5 p.m. The 
concert is free, the barbecue costs 
$4.75. 

July 23, the Shittons. Tickets, $5. 

Aug. 6, the Dovelis. Tickets, $7. 

Aug. 20, the Juniors. Tickets, $7. 

Sept. 9, 10, and 11, Oktoberfest, featur- 
ing the Stratton Mountain Boys, 


Fri. from 6 to 10 p.m., and on Sat. from 
noon to 4 p.m. and from 6 to 10 p.m. 
Open on Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. 
Tickets, $6 per day. Children under 
13, $4 per day. 


Mt. Washington Valley Arts 
Jubilee, various locations in the North 
Conway area, (603) 356-2016. Ticket 
prices and locations are listed below. 
Also see listings under ‘'Ciassical"’ and 


July 21, 22, and 23, the Second Annual 
Vaudeville Festival. Performances on 


way. 

July 25, at 8:30 p.m., Portland Symphony 
Pops Concerts, at Schouler Park, 
North Conway. Free. 

July 27, at 7 p.m., folksingers Colburne 
and Stuart, at Jackson Park, Jackson. 
Tickets, $3. Children under 12 and 
senior citizens, $2. 

July 31, at 7 p.m., the Brass Quintet of 
the New Hampshire Symphony Or- 
chestra, in the Gazebo, North Con- 
way. Free. 

Aug. 6, at 8 p.m., the Shaw Brothers, at 
the Mt. Cranmore Base, North Con- 
way. Tickets, $4.50. Children under 12 

Continued on page 38 
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Summer Music 


Specials! 


Well, it's finally summer and 
time to get out of the house. But 
leaving the house doesn’t mean 
you have to go without music. 
Because Tweeter's got specials 
on all kinds of personal, portable 
and car stereo systems. Here's 

a sampling: 


Music For 
Running 


We carry all 
kinds of 
personal 
stereos, 
including 
the complete 
Aiwa line. 





rhea 


The new Aiwa HS-T02 is a miniature cas- 
sette player (complete with noise reduction 
system) and an AM/FM stereo receiver with 
super-light stereo headphones for ee 


We also sell Aiwa’s rugged line of mini 
dictating machines, including the TPM-7 
with two speeds and a 17-hour battery 
life — only $149. 
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Music For 
Sunning 


Tweeter has a 
big selection 
of high-quality 
portable 
stereo 
systems. 


rs = 


For as little as $99, you can own an Aiwa 
AM/Short Wave/FM stereo complete with 
built-in cassette recorder (Model CS-200). 
Or you can get true component portable 
like the Aiwa CA-100 — with cassette noise 
reduction and detachable two-way speak- 
ers — for only $389. 


It sounds great at the beach and at home. 


Music For 
Driving 






We think we have the best selection of 
quality car stereo systems in all New England. 


We feature brands like Alpine, ADS, Boston 
Acoustics, Kenwood, Pioneer and Proton — 
and complete systems start atonly $169. 
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The Land of the Chosen Few 





Sample System Specials: Kenwood 
KRC-2100 AM/EM stereo cassette player 
with push-button tuning & Kenwood RFC 
1630 672" two way speakers $249. 


Proton P202 AM/FM stereo cassette player 
with Dolby, Proton 222 44-watt amp & 
Boston Acoustics C700 two-way arr ty 


Music For Rainy Days 


Tweeter offers 

the best brand names 
in the audio business, 
including ADS, Yamat 
Bang & Olufsen and 
Nakamichi — all at gu 
anteed lowest prices. 


~ You can own a complete Kenwood home 
‘stereo system for only $399 
KR65 AM/FM stereo receiver, LSK 2500 D 
two way speakers and a KD22R semi- 
automatic turntable. The optional 
Kenwood KX-50 cassette deck features 
soft-touch controls and Dolby noise 
reduction — — only $149. 


IF YOU FIND THE SAME PRODUCTS 
CHEAPER AT A LOCAL, AUTHORIZED DEALER 
WITHIN 30 DAYS OF PURCHASE, PROVE IT 
AND WE'LL REFUND THE DIFFERENCE! 





You'll find Tweeter stores at these locations: 874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 738-4411 Harvard Square, 
Cambridge 492-4411 Chestnut Hill Mall 964-4411 Dedham Plaza 329-7300 86 Worcester Road, Framingham 879-1500 
Rt. 9, Shrewsbury 752-2400 One Whitney Ave., New Haven (203) 562-4617 Liberty Tree Mall 777-5100 
Burlington Mall 273-2200 Mall of New Hampshire (603) 627-4600 520 Amherst St., Nashua (603) 880-7300 
Fox Run Mall, Newington (603) 431-9700 269 Thayer St., Providence (401) 274-8900 Warwick Mall (401) 739-1900 


Al participating Tweeter stores 
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POPULAR 
and senior citizens, 

Aug. 7, at 3 p.m., the Black Water String 
Band, at the field at Kennett High 
School Conway. Admission, free. At 7 
p.m., the band will play at the 
Mountain Valley Mall, North Conway. 
Tickets, $3. Children and senior 
citizens, $2. 

Aug. 11, at 7:30 p.m., the Banjo 
Ragtimers, at the Black Mountain 
Base Lodge, Jackson. Tickets, $3. 
Kids and senior citizens, $2. 

Prescott Park Arts Festival, Box 

1103, Marcy St., Portsmouth, (603) 

431-8748. Entertainment in the open 

amphitheater or the tent area on the 

waterfront in Prescott Park. There are 
theater, classical, and jazz events. 

Check those listings for information. All 

events are free, but donations are 

appreciated. 

July 9, at 2 p.m., Irish and Scottish 
ballads with Kincora. At 4:30 p.m., 
Brownie Macintosh and the Apple 
Cider Gang. 

July 10, at 6 p.m., Sharon Jones and 
Brown jar. 

July 12, at 6 p.m., blues guitarist Geoff 
Bartley. At 8:30 p.m., White Mountain 
Bluegrass. 

July 13, at 6 p.m., guitarist Edward 
Gerard. At 8:30 p.m., John Lincoln 
Wright and the Sourmash Revue. 

July 16, at 2 p.m., Cormac McCarthy. 

July 22, at 5:30 p.m., Jake and the Family 
Jewels. 

July 23, at 2 p.m., the Motives. 

July 24, at 3:30 p.m., the Agbekor African 
Drum and Dance Society. 

July 26, at 6 p.m., Colburn and Stuart. 

July 27, at 8:30 p.m., the Jimenez 
Brothers Orchestra. 

Aug. 3, at 8:30 p.m., the Shaw Brothers. 

Aug. 6, at 2 p.m., Mitch Shuidman. At 
4:30 p.m., Islandside 

Aug. 10, at 6 p.m., Dean Stevens. 

Aug. 13, ‘Folk Festival." Featuring 
Abram Rosenthal, Curt Bessette, De- 
nise Noury, Poor Howard, Harvey 
Reid, Even Steven, Sammie Haynes, 
Bill Morrissey, and Taylor Whiteside 
and Mike Rodgers. Happens from 
noon to 6:45 p.m 
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ter, Saratoga Spa State Park, Saratoga July 13, Priscilla Herdman. 


Springs, (518) 587-3330. go west past 
the end of the Massachusetts Turnpike 
and turn right onto Rte. 87. Take exit 13 
and follow the signs. Tickets are avail- 
able in advance — call, or write the Box 
Office, Saratoga Performing Arts Center, 
Rte. 50, Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. 
The box office is open Mon. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. or performance 
time. Open on Sun. from 1 to 50 p.m. or 
performance time. Ticket prices range 
from $9 to $17.50 for balcony seats. 
Lawn seats are, $7, $8, and $10. Shows 
start at 8:15 p.m., except where noted. 


June 18, the Grateful Dead. 

June 19, the Beach Boys. 

June 21, Bette Midler. 

June 25, Rick Springfield. 

June 26, the Moody Blues. 

June 30, Stray Cats. 

July 1, Eric Clapton. 

July 17, Linda Ronstadt. 

July 24, Peter Gabriel. 

July 28, Peter, Paul & Mary. 

July 29, John Denver. 

July 31 and Aug. 1, Asia. 

Aug. 6, Men at Work. 

Aug. 8, Peter Allen. 

Aug. 14, Chuck Mangione. 

Aug. 15, Melissa Manchester and David 
Brenner. 

Aug. 16, the Charlie Daniels Band. 

Aug. 21, Diana Ross 

Aug. 22, Goraon Lightfoot. 

Aug. 23, James Taylor. 

Aug. 30, Loverboy. 

Aug. 31, Dolly Parton. 

Sept. 1, Willie Nelson. 

Sept. 2 and 3, Liberace. On Sept. 2, 
there's a 2:30 p.m. matinee show 

Sept. 5, Santana. 


Rhode Island 
Center for the Arts Park Series, 
Westerly, (401) 596-2854. Pop per- 
formances are held in Wilcox Park on 
Wed. at 7 p.m. Admission, free. Excep- 
tions will be noted below. Also see 
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July 16, at 8 p.m, Gordon Bok. Held at 
the Center for the Arts, 119 High St. 
Tickets, $7. 

July 20, the Neon Valley Boys. 

July 27, Do'A. 

ay Sty Synde & the Mystic 

Sword Dancers. Time not 
known at press date. 
in Park, off 

Armistice Blvd. or Newport Ave., 

Pawtucket, (401) 728-0500 ext. 251. The 

Pawtucket Concert Band will play at the 

Bandstand every Sun. at 2 p.m. from 

June 26 through Sept. 5. Admission, 

free. An ‘‘Arts in the Parks" series is held 

on Tues. at 7 p.m. near the carousel. See 
calendar below for specific performers. 

Admission, free. Also see listing under 

“Theater.” 

July 19, the Neon Valley Boys. 

Aug. 2, Rosen/Shontz. 

Aug. 9, Do'A. 

Aug. 16, the Pawtucket Concert Band. 

Aug. 23, Rose Weaver and the Greg 
Wardson Trio. 

Park Arts Series Concerts, Roger 

Williams Park, off Elmwood Ave., Provi- 

dence, (401) 785-9450. Entertainment is 

at the Temple to Music on Sun. at 3 p.m., 

except where noted. All performances 

are free. There are lots of other events 
happening in the park this summer; call 
for information. Also see listings under 

“Dance,” ‘Theater,’ and ‘‘Jazz." 

July 24, Jah Malla and Itopia. 

July 30, at 3 p.m, Rosen/Shontz 
“Tickles You Live,” children's show, 
on the museum grounds. 

~ Matt ‘‘Guitar’’ Murphy and Paul 

vemia. 

Aug. 14, the New Music Ensemble of 
Providence. 

Sept. 5, at 3 p.m., Hispanic Music 


Festival. 
Civic Center, One 
LaSalle Sq., Providence, (401) 331-6700. 
Concerts are at 8 p.m. Tickets are 
generally on sale a month before the 
concert date. Also see listing under 

“'Theater."’ 
June 19, Bette Midler. Tickets, $15 and 





$17.50. 

June 23, 
$10.50. 

July 16, Rick Springfield. Tickets, $10.50 
and $11.50. 

. 10, Kenny Rogers and Crystal 
. Time and ticket prices not 
known at press date. 

Aug. 18, Asia. Tickets, $12.50. 

Aug. 19, Elvis Costello. Time and ticket 
prices not known at press date. 

Rhode isiand State Park Con- 

certs, various state parks, (401) 

277-2632. Concerts are at 7 p.m. Ad- 

mission, free. Call for rain sites. Also see 

listings under “Jazz.” 

July 2, Heart of Gold Vaudeville Com- 
pany, at Burlingame State Park. Also, 
Dan Butterworth and his Marionettes, 
at Fishermen's Memorial Park. 

July 6, the Rhode Island Philharmonic, at 
Colt State Park. 

July 13, country music with the 

$s, at Colt State Park. 

July 16, the Neon Valley Boys, at 
Burlingame State Park. 

July 23, “Bluegrass Special,"’ at Buri- 
ingame State Park. Also, folk music 
with Wickford Express, at Fishermen's 
Memorial Park. 

July 30, Rosen/Shontz, at Fishermen's 
Memorial Park. 

— 13, Gould and Stern, at Burlingame 

tate Park. 

Warwick Music Theater, Box 206, 

Warwick, 02887, (401) 821-7300. All 

shows are at 8 p.m. Tickets are $10 and 

$13. Exceptions will be noted below. 

Also offered are big-time wrestling and 

children's shows; Call for information 

June 24, Peter, Paul & Mary. Tickets, 
$15. 

June 25, the Marshall Tucker Band. 

July 5 and 6, Air Supply. Tickets, $15. 

July 7, 8, and 9, Tom Jones. Tickets, 
$13.50 and $16.50 

July 13 and 14, Mickey Gilley 

July 20, Eddie Murphy and the Bus Boys 
Tickets, $15. 

July 21, 22, and 23, Sammy Davis Jr. 
Tickets, $13.50 and $16.50 

July 24, the Pointer Sisters 

July 26, Kool & the Gang. 

July 27 and 28, the Righteous Brothers 





NOW YOU CAN HAVE YOUR 
ROCK AND 


$195 NO 57 JULY 1983 


DITTOO 


With all the new music being 
released this summer, 

you're going to need more 
than a radio at the beach to 
keep you in tune. Turn on to 
MUSICIAN Magazine and 
discover the most progressive 
music format available. 


Each issue of MUSICIAN 
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$ 12 for 12 issues. Save an incredible 
$11.40 off the newsstand price. 


FREE! Get the Bob Marley issue as a 

bonus when you subscribe with this ad. 

Hurry while they last. 
he a ae ee ae ns oe a A 


0 Check enclosed 0 Bill me. ( No issues will be sent 


$12 for 12 issues. 


delivers in-depth interviews 
with your favorite artists plus 


dozens of LP. concert and new 


product reviews. Don’t settle 
for just “summertime blues” 
when you can have an entire 


year of up to date music infor- 


mation by subscribing to 
MUSICIAN today. 


Available at all 


Records & Tapes 
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uly 30, Manhattan Transfer 

ig. 1, at 7 and 10:30 p.m., Roy Clark 

Tammy Wynette. 

Aug. 2, America. Tickets, $13 all seats. 

Aug. 3, Chuck Mangione. Tickets, $13 all 
seats. 

Aug. 5 and 6, Paul Anka. Tickets, $13.50 
and $16.50. 

Aug. 9, Rick James. Tickets, $15. 

Aug. 12 and 13, Buddy Hackett. Tickets, 
$10.75. ID required for admittance. 
Aug. 14, Gordon Lightfoot. Tickets, $13 

all seats. 

Aug. 17, Bobby Vinton. Tickets, $13 all 
seats. 

Aug. 19 and 20, Dionne Warwick. 

Aug. 25, 26, and 27, Eddy Arnold and the 
Lennon Sisters. Tickets, $13.50 and 
$16.50. 

Aug. 30 and 31 and Sept. 1, Sha Na Na. 

Sept. 2 and 3, Larry Gatlin and the Gatlin 

Brothers Band. 


Vermont 
Annual Fiddiers’ Concert, Kent 
Tavern Museum, Kent's Corner, Calais, 
(802) 828-2291 or (802) 223-5660. Tra- 
ditional fiddlin' on July 2 from 2 to 4:30 
p.m. Admission, free, but donations are 
appreciated. 
Fiddiers’ Concert, Mid-Burke Lodge, 
Burke Mountain Recreation Area, East 
Burke, (802) 467-3460. Traditional fiddle 
music on July 31 from 1 p.m. until done. 
There are also refreshments and clog 
dancing. Tickets, $3. Children under 12, 
free. 
Stowe Performing Arts Summer 
Festival, Stowe, (802) 253-7327. Con- 
certs are held at 7 p.m. in the Trapp 
Family Meadow. Also see listing under 
‘“Classical.’’ Call for ticket prices anc 
information. 
July 23, Doc Watson. 
July 30, Vermont Symphony Orchestr: 
Pops Concert. Picnic starts at 5 p.m 
Vermont Symphony 
Pops Concerts, 77 College St., Bur 
ington. These concerts take place a 
various locations throughout Vermont! 
All concerts begin at 7 p.m., excer 
where noted. Ticket prices vary; ca 
(802) 864-5741 for more information. 
July 3, at the Hildene Estate, Mar 
chester 
July 4, at Shelburne Farms, Shelburne 
Tickets, $8. Children under 12, $4. 
July 16, at Giorgetti Park, Rutland 
July 17, at the Trapp Family Lodge 
Stowe 
July 31, at 7:30 p.m., at Newport Hig! 
School, Newport 


JAZZ 


Massachusetts 


Berklee Performance Center, 
136 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
266-7455. The summer schedule had not 
been completed at press time; please 
Call for more information 
June 25, at 7:30 p.m. Millie Jackson 
Tickets, $13.50 
June 26, at 7 and 10 p.m., Sarah 
Vaughan. Tickets, $15 
Bud Light Best Fest, City Hall Plaza, 
Government Center, Boston, 725-3911 
The city of Boston and Bud Light Beer 
sponsor three jazz series from July 5 
through Aug. 27. A ‘Jazz at Noon” 
series will be held Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to 2 p.m., featuring the Boston 
Name Band, Everett Longstreth, and 
many others. On Thurs., there are jazz 
concerts at 8 p.m., featuring Tiger's 
Baku, Stan Strickland, and other jazz 
groups. On Sat. at 8 p.m., there’s a big- 
band series featuring the Herb Pomeroy 
Orchestra, the Eddie Madden Orchestra, 
and lots more. All performances are free 
The Cabaret Jazzboat, sails on Fri 
evenings at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. from 
Long Wharf (next to the New England 
Aquarium and Waterfront Park), Boston, 
876-8742. It costs $9.50 per person, 
$10.50 for advance boarding, and $15 for 
both sailings 
June 24, the Ed-Bill-Bo Winiker Swing 
Orchestra and Razmataz 
July 8, the New Black Eagle Jazz Band 
and the Boston Jazz Band. 
July 15, information not available at 
press date 
July 22, Tania Maria and Mili 
July 29, information not available at 
press date 
Aug. 5, Jackie & Raiy and Razmataz. 
Aug. 12, the Concord Super Band and 
others 
Aug. 19, the New Black Eagle Jazz Band 
and the Heritage Jazz Band. 
Aug. 26, Roomful of Blues and others. 
Sept. 9, Scott Hamilton and Makoto 
Ozone and Dick Johnson and Dave 
McKenna. 
Castie Hill Music Festival, ip- 
swich, 356-4070. The Crane Estate is the 
site of this five-week festival of music 
and dance. The gates open at 6 p.m. for 
picnicking. On July 29 and 30, there's a 
“New Orleans Jazz Ball,’ featuring a 
tribute to Bessie Smith, the New Black 
Eagle Jazz Band, the New Orleans 


Nighthawks, and Odetta. Presented at 


two locations at Castle Hill in conjunction 
with Water Music. Ticket prices range 
from $10 to $15; call for information 
Cranberry Worid, Water St., on the 
waterfront just north of the Rock, 
Plymouth, 747-2350. Concerts are on 
Sun. at 2 p.m., and are free. Also see 
listings under ‘Pop.’ 

July 24, the New Black Eagle Jazz Band. 
Sept. 11, Rivermoor 

DeCordova Museum Summer 
Concert Series, Sandy Pond Rd., 
Lincoln, 259-8355. Jazz performances 
are presented on Sun. at 3:30 p.m. in the 
Outdoor Amphitheater. Also see listings 
under “Classical’’ and “Pop.” Tickets, 
$4. Senior citizens and children under 


12, $2 
June 26, Stanton Davis and Ghet- 
to/Mysticism 


July 10, Billy Novick and Guy Van Duser, 
Continued on page 40 








VIDEO GAME 
SALE! 


All cartridges for your Atari VCS 


NOW 
ONLY Q) 














© An interactive videodisc player using 
advanced non-contact laser optics 

® Convenient front panel controls 

© Two types of disc styles. . standard 
and extended play 

® Scan control 

® 3X speed control 

® Pause control 

® Still/step control 

® Slow speed control 

¢ Frame and chapter display buttons 

e Search control keypad 

© Two-channel sound. . .stereo or bilingual 

© CX audio noise réduction 



































® Stereo, audio and video output jacks 
EAC H © Special port for connection to a personal 
computer 
® infrared remote control 
= Model VP7200 
SYLVANIA VIDEODISC PLAYER 







Buy a Sylvania Discplayer at special June 
savings and receive a 


Free Movie of your choice 
Select from 100s of titles now in stock 


While supplies last only Games by Atari 
¢ Coleco ¢ Activision ¢ and others. Over 
~ 100 titles to choose from! 













The Arcade Joystick Comes 
to Your Home! 


See the WICO Joystick ateverydaylow prices —=°°9.°29.98 












from The Video Connection. on sale now 
The arcade is where the video game craze EXCLUSIVE $ 

began...where the most advanced electronic COMMAND CONTROL 
technology was developed. FEATURES: ba 

aoe pateceth hey the my ghey and e Two fire buttons e Compact, rubber grip base 
INGE SP RERES YO NOME e Extra long 5-foot cord e Works perfectly with 9 home video 
WICO, the world's largest designer and e 6-leaf switch design for 8-way games and computers 
manufacturer of controls for arcade games, directional action e Full one-year limited warranty 


brings 42 years of experience to 
Command Control. You get arcade 
accuracy...arcade control... 
arcade durability. 


e Comfortable bat handle grip 


Command Control 
makes the game more 
fun... helps make you 
a better player. 


wico 
COMMAND 


CONTROL. 


the ViveO CONNECUON 


230 Newbury St., Boston 536-3656 
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JAZZ CONTINUED 
and Priscilla Herdman. 

Sept. 11, Bob Connor's New Yankee 
Rhythm Kings Jazz Band. 

a series of concerts in 
celebration of the Fourth of July. Bay 
State and Provincetown Cruise Com- 
pany present a “Sunset Serenade 
Cruise,’ featuring a live jazz and Dix- 
ieland band aboard. Cruise sails from 
Long Wharf on July 1 at 5:30 p.m. Cash 
bar and refreshments served. Tickets, 
$4. Children under 12, $3. For tickets and 
reservations, call 723-7800. Also see 
listings under ‘Classical’ and “Pop.” 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance F 
Rte. 20, Becket, 876-8742. These con- 
certs are produced by Water Music Inc., 
and are at 3 p.m. unless otherwise noted 
Tickets are $11.50 and $12.50, and are 
available through Water Music, the 
Jacob's Pillow Box Office, or Concertix. 
July 3, at 8 p.m., the Pat Metheny Group 
July 10, the Stan Getz Quartet 
July 24, Tania Maria. 

July 31, the New Black Eagle Jazz Band 
and Odetta 

Aug. 14, at 3 and 8 p.m., the Wynton 
Marsalis Quintet 

Aug. 28, Sonny Rollins 

The Jazzboat, sails on Wed. evenings 

at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. from Com- 

monwealth Pier, Northern Ave., Boston 

876-8742. It costs $8.50 per person for 

each sailing and $12.50 for both sailings 

June 22, Woody Herman and the Young 
Thundering Herd and Dick Johnson 
and Dave McKenna 


_ June 29, the New Black Eagle Jazz Band 


and the Widespread Jazz Orchestra. 


- July 6, the Heath Brothers, Makoto 










Ozone, and Jimmy Mosher. 

July 13, the New Black Eagle Jazz Band 
and the Smith Street Society Jazz 
Band 

July 20, the Herbie Mann Quartet and 
others 

July 27, the New Black Eagle Jazz Band 
and the Blue Five. 

Aug. 3, the Gary Burton Quartet with 
Makoto Ozone and Radiance. 

Aug. 10, the New Black Eagle Jazz Band 


and the Ed-Bill-Bo Winiker Swing 
Orchestra. 

Aug. 17, the Wynton Marsalis Quintet 
and the James Williams Trio. 

Aug. 24, the New Black Eagle Jazz Band 
and the Yankee Rhythm Kings. 

Aug. 31, the Herb Pomeroy Big Band 
and the Dick Johnson Swing Shift. 
Sept. 7, the New Black Eagle Jazz Band 

and the Heritage Jazz Band. 
Museum of Fine Arts Summer 
Jazz, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
267-9300 ext. 289. Jazz concerts are 
presented in the Sculpture Court on 
Thurs. evenings at 8 p.m. Tickets, $6, 
and $32 for the series. Members, stu- 
dents, and senior citizens, $4.50, and 
$24 for the series. Reservations sug- 
gested. Tickets are available at Bostix, 
the Berklee Performance Center Box 
Office, at the museum, or by calling 
Concertcharge at 426-8181 
July 7, the Herb Pomeroy Quintet 
performs music of Duke Ellington. 
July 14, the Bob Winter Trio featuring 
John Laporta performs music of Irving 
Berlin 
July 21, the Larry Monroe Sextet plays 
the music of Cole Porter 
July 28, Mick Goodrick and the Jimmy 
Mosher Quartet. play tunes by Kurt 
Weill 
Aug. 4, the Makoto Ozone Duo plays 
music of Thelonious Monk 
Aug. 11, the Bill Pierce Quartet plays the 
music of Richard Rodgers. 
Sandy’s Jazz Revival, 54 Cabot St., 
exit 22E off Rte. 128 North, Beverly, 
922-7515. Presents concerts Tues. 
through Thurs at 7:30 p.m., and on Fri. at 
Sat. at 7:30 and 10:30 p.m. Concerts on 
Sun. at 6 p.m. Cover charge ranges from 
$3 to $10. Tickets are available through 
Concertcharge. Reservations are not 
accepted. The schedule had not been 
finalized at press time; call for infor- 
mation. Some of the performers to be 
featured include the Buddy Rich Or- 
chestra, Bix Biederbecke, and the Herb 
Pomeroy Orchestra. 
Stanley Park Concerts, 400 West- 
ern Ave., Westfield, (413) 568-9312. Free 


concerts in the park on Sun. at 6:30 p.m. 
Also see listings under ‘Classical’ and 
“Pop.” 

June 19, the Don Bastarache Big Band. 
June 26, the American Legion Band. 
July 31, the Northampton Jazz Society. 
Aug. 14, Banjo-n-Brass. 

Aug. 21, the Northampton Dixie Society. 


Connecticut 
Manchester Bicentennial Band 
Shell Series, Manchester Community 
College campus, 60 Bidwell St., Man- 
chester, (203) 647-3084. All concerts are 
at 7:30 p.m., and are free. Bring a lawn 
chair. Also see listings under the “Pop” 
category. For weather cancellations, call 
(203) 646-4900. 

June 28, Johnny T's Super Big Band 

July 2, Lou Joubert Dixieland Band. 

July 11, Dixieland 4 Plus’ 1. 

July 24, Bernie Bentley Dixieland Band 

Aug. 2, Bobby Kaye Swingstreet Big 
Band 

Aug. 6, Chariot. ‘ 

Aug. 7, Fred Bocchino Percussive-Brass. 

Aug. 28, the All Night Swing Band. 

New Haven Jazz Festival, on the 

Green, downtown New Haven, (203) 

787-8367. Jazz performances at 8 p.m., 

with local bands warming up at 6 p.m 

Admission, free 

July 9, the Tommy Dorsey Orchestra. 

July 16, the Gienn Miller Orchestra. 

July 23, the Jimmy Dorsey Orchestra. 

July 24, the Duke Ellington Orchestra. 

July 30, Lionel Hampton and his Or- 
chestra. 

July 31, Count Basie and his Orchestra. 

Aug. 6, Buddy Rich. 

Aug. 13, Dizzy Gillespie. 

Aug. 14, the Dave Brubeck Quartet. 


Maine 
Colby 


Colby College Concerts, 
College, Waterville, (207) 873-1131 ext. 
2192. Also see listings under ‘‘Classical"’ 
and “Pop.” The Preservation Hall Jazz 
Band will perform in the Gould Music 
Shell on Aug. 11 at 7:30 p.m. Tickets, $8. 
Students, $4. 

Downeast Jazz Festival, various 


locations off Rte. 1, Camden. The festival 
takes place on Aug. 19 and 20; most 
events are within walking distance of 
each other. On Aug. 19, performances 
are held from 8:30 to midnight at the 
Samoset Resort Hotel in Rockport. 
Tickets are $5. On Aug. 20, there's a free 
outdoor concert at noon on Atlantic Ave. 
in Camden. From 2 to 5 p.m., there are 
performances at the Bayview Garage on 
Bayview St. and at the Camden Harbor 
Inn on Bayview St. — $4 gets you into 
both. The final show is at the Camden 
Opera House from 7:45 to 10 p.m., 
tickets are $5. Performers include Roger 
Pemberton, the Royal River Philharmonic 
Jazz Band, Joy Spring, the Bright 
Moments Dixieland Band, and the Dave 
Powers Group. For information, write to 
the Downeast Jazz Festival, Box 446, 
Rockport, Maine 04856, or to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Camden, Maine 
04843 


New Hampshire 
Dartmouth College Summer 
Arts, Hopkins Center, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, (603) 646-2422. Jazz 
pianist Oscar Peterson will perform in 
Spaulding Auditorium on June 23 at 8:30 
p.m. Tickets, $10. Also see listings under 
“Classical’’ and “Pop.” 

Gunstock, Laconia, (603) 293-4341. 

Big-band dance concerts are held from 8 

p.m. to midnight on July 2 and 30, and on 

Aug. 13 and 27. Featured performer is 

Joe DeRose and his Old School Swing 

Band. Tickets are $5. Also see listing 

under "Pop." 

Mt. Washington Valley Arts 

Jubilee, various locations in the North 

Conway area, (603) 356-2016. Tickets 

are $3. Senior citizens and children 

under 12, $2. Exceptions will be noted 
below. Locations and times are also 
listed below. Also see listings under 

“Classical’’ and ‘‘Pop.”’ 

July 6, at 7 p.m., the Vermont Jazz 
Ensemble, at the Eagle Mountain 
House, Jackson. Tickets are $25, and 
include dinner and dancing. 

July 29, at 8:30 p.m., the Bourbon St. 














At Audio-Studio-Stereo Lab 








A quartz-lock motor, sensitive to absolute speed rather 

than rotational deviation, utilizes a quartz tuning element to 
‘sense’ 45 and 3313 rpm to automatically maintain constant 

speed. No fine tuning is ever necessary, but if you want to 
adjust speed manually, you can. The platter is massive — 
with a disc stabilizer for tracking accuracy and high density 
rubber platter mat for vibration damping. Under the platter, 
there is a rubber ring for even further acoustical damping. 

An optically sensed auto-lift tonearm is incorporated, 
eliminating the return mechanism entirely. This minimizes 
unwanted tonearm and cartridge vibration. At the tonearm 
base is a high mass, die-cast aluminum support structure 
which houses the minimum-friction microrace bearings. 

A sophisticated and unique 3-point floating suspension 
system is employed in the T60. It is precisely counter- 
balanced with a weight opposite the tonearm assembly to 
center the moving mass at the platter spindle. 

Gold connector plugs at each end of a detachable ultra- 
low capacitance cable, for better conductance are standard. 


Features 
¢ 3.3 Ib. platter 
* Optically sensed auto-lift tonearm 


pivot isolation 
* Acoustically absorbant platter mat 
* Disc stabilizer 


phono cables 

« Carbon fiber 
headshell 

« Phono capacitance 
trim control 

* Vibration absorbant 
wood base 


T60 





Audio Studio is proud to offer products from these fine manufacturers. 


SONY. AR 
harman /kardon 
S in: REVOX 


=) 


THORENS AIWA 


AND AUDIO STUDIO PROUDLY INTRODUCES THE 


' QUE HANDCRAFTED EXCELLENCE OF PERREAUX 


VER AMPLIFIERS MODEL = PMF 21508. 200 
TTS: 11508. 100 WATTS AND PRE AMPLIFIER 
JEL =SM2 


| harman/kardon 


¢ Belt drive, quartz-locked motor with pitch control 
+ Counterweighted 3-point floating suspension 


+ Low mass, low friction, straight tonearm with high mass 


* Ultra-low capacitance detachable gold tipped 


we believe that there's no 


substitute for experience. From our fine sales staff to our 
much acclaimed service department, our professionals 
combine years of experience with a dedication to ex- 
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ren 





conditions. 











audio studio 


where experience still counts 


cellence. For more than nine years we have earned a 
superb reputation based on our liberal guarantees and con- 
sumer policies. We're audio studio — where experience 
counts — and where you can count on us. 





The unique design of the head assembly for the Reference 
Series Mode! 105.2 is just one example of KEF's worid- 
ned research and engineering excellence. 
ach unit is housed in its own enclosure of selected 
dimensions to support optimum radiation over the operating 
frequency range, and is scientifically shaped to avoid un- 
wanted secondary wave formation. 
Like all Reference Series Speaker Systems, the Model 
105.2 is a product of KEF's ‘Total System" design ap- 
proach, where the drive units, filter network and enclosure 
are developed together to achieve a targeted response. 
And like all Reference Series products, it also features 
the unique S-STOP, a self-powered circuit designed by KEF 
for total protection against accidental overioad and fault 


Of course, the ultimate criteria is in listening. 


| 


MOREL 


MLP 403. The incredible imaging capability and trans- 
parent sound reproductoin of this fine import will star- 
tle and delight you — every time — impeccable, beau- 


tiful affordable. 
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The AR 8B is a compact 2-way 6-inch system. 
It's tougher, handles more power and sounds 
bigger than other speakers in its price category. 


Perfect for small apts. Or as a second pair for 
another room. 


YAMAHA 
AKAI 
CROWN 
KENWOOD 
QUAD 
ONKYO 
ALLISON 
HEGEMAN 
PIONEER 
DUAL 
DYNACO 
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LUXMAN 
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Jazz Band, at the Attitash Ski Lodge. 
. 4, at 8 p.m., All That Jazz, at the 
i Mountain Club Base 

Lodge, Pinkham Notch. 

Prescott Park Arts Festival, Box 

1103, Marcy St., Portsmouth, (603) 

431-8748. Entertainment in the open 

amphitheater or the tent area on the 

waterfront in Prescott Park. There are 
theater, classical, and pop events — 
check those categories for information. 

All events are free, but donations are 

appreciated. 

July 10, at 3:30 p.m., the Tommy Gallant 
Trio with Dick Johnson. 

July 23, at 4:30 p.m., Street Level Swing. 

July 24, at 8:30 p.m., Charlie Jennison 
and Friends of Jazz. 

July 27, at 6 p.m., Ben Baldwin and the 
Big Note. 

July 30, at 4:30 p.m., the University of 
New Hampshire Dixieland Band. 

July 31, at 3:30 p.m., the Tommy Gallant 
Trio with Jerry Mambro. At 6 p.m., the 
Barbara London Quartet. 

Aug. 7, at 3:30 p.m, the Centerpiece 
Quartet featuring Lili Mori. At 6 p.m., 
the Memorial Bridge All Stars. 

Aug. 10, at 8:30 p.m., the John Perrault 
Group with Charlie Jennison. 

Aug. 14, ‘Jazz Festival.'’ Starts at 1 p.m. 
and finishes around 11 p.m. Features 
the Eckels Brothers, the Dave Seiler 
Quartet, the Ken Ormes Trio, the 
Tommy Gallant Trio, the Graduates of 
Jazz, the Barbara London Trio, the 
Chuck Chaplin Trio, and the Herb 
Pomeroy Big Band 


New York 

Saratoga Arts Cen- 

ter, Saratoga Spa State Park, Saratoga 

Springs, (518) 587-3330. Go west past 

the end of the Massachusetts Turnpike 

and turn right on Rte. 87. Take exit 13 

and follow the signs. Tickets are avail- 

able in advance — call, or write the Box 

Office, Saratoga Performing Arts Center, 

Rte. 50, Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. 

The box office is open Mon. through Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. or 

time. Open on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. or 

performance time. All shows are at 8:15 

p.m. unless otherwise noted. 

June 22, an evening with Al Dimeola, 
John McLaughlin, and Paco DeLucia. 
Tickets range from $8 to $10. 

July 2 and 3, the Kool Jazz Festival, open 
from noon to midnight both days. 
Features the Manhattan Transfer, the 
VSOP II Quintet with Herbie Hancock, 
David Sanborn, Dizzy Gillespie, and 
many other jazz greats. Tickets are 
$21 for orchestra seats and $20 for 
balcony seats. Children's rates avail- 
able. 

July 25, the Preservation Hall Jazz Band. 
Tickets range from $7 to $11. 

July 26 and 27, Lena Horne. Tickets 
range from $10 to $25. 

Aug. 7, Al Jarreau. Tickets range from 
$6.50 to $17.50. 


Rhode Island 

Center for the Arts Concerts, 119 

High St., Westerly, (401) 596-2854. Jazz 

performances are held twice nightly, at 

6:30 and 9 p.m. Tickets, $7.50. Series 

tickets (in advance), $17.50. Also see 

listings under “Classical,” ‘Pop,’ and 

Theater." 

July 10, Dave McKenna. 

July 23, the Hank Jones Trio 

Aug. 7, Maxine Sullivan 

Diamond Hill Music Festival, 

Diamond Hill State Park, Cumberland, 

(401) 722-3400. Performances are on 

Sun. at 2 p.m., and are free. Per- 

formances include big-band, jazz, and 

light-classical groups 

June 26, information not available at 
press date. 

July 3, the Pawtucket Concert Band. 

July 10, the Ray Mullin Orchestra. 

July 17, the Bob Mainelli Orchestra. 

July 24, John Worsley and the Doctors of 
Dixie. 

July 31, the Ken Rayle Orchestra. 

Aug. 7, the Ray Paul Orchestra. 

Aug. 14, Eddie. Zack and Hayloft Jam- 
boree. 

Aug. 21, the Rhode Island National 
Guard Band. 

Aug. 28, Harry Allen and Dixielanders. 

Sept. 4, Paul Borrelli and the Perry 
Borrelli Orchestra. 

Kool Jazz Festival, Fort Adams 

State Park, Newport, (401) 277-2632. 

Features two afternoons of local and big- 

name jazz performers. Refreshments 

available. Open on Aug. 20 and 21 from 
noon to 6 p.m. each day. Tickets range 
from $12 to $14 

Park Arts Series Concerts, Roger 

Williams Park, off Elmwood Ave., Provi- 

dence, (401) 785-9450. Entertainment is 

held at the Temple to Music at 3 p.m., 

except where noted. All performances 

are free. There are lots of other events 
happening in the park this summer; call 
for information. Also see listings under 

“Dance,” ‘Theater,’ and “Pop.” 

July 21, at 7 p.m., Danny Harrington 
plays the music of Charlie Parker. 
Held on the museum grounds. 

Aug. 21, Max Roach and the Mike 
Metheny Quintet. 

Rhode isiand State Park Con- 

certs, various state parks, (401) 

277-2632. Concerts are at 7 p.m., and 

are free. Exceptions will be noted below. 

Call for rain sites. Also see listings under 

“Pop.” 

July 3, at 5 p.m., Ali Cissoko, African 
drummer, at Burli State Park. 
July 10, at 5 p.m., Ali Cissoko, African 
drummer, at Fishermen's Memonal Park. 
July 19 and 21, at 10 a.m., Ali Cissoko 

African drummer, at Colt State Park. 

Aug. 3, Channel One, at Colt State Park 

Aug. 6, the Northeastern Navy Band, a 
Fishermen's Memorial Park 

“4 the Northeastern Navy Band, at 

State Park. 
Continued on page 42 








BIKE TOURING EQUIPMENT AT A DISCOUNT 


Why Pay Fuli Price? 


Also: INEXPENSIVE LODGING 
4000 Hostels in 50 Countries 


AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTELS 
1020 Comm. Ave. Dept. P 





incl. the USA 
40 Hostels in New England 
Now for all ages 


qyoeig™ one ne een 


trips 
Write for free info package 
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GET YOUR HAIRPIECE DIRECT FROM THE 
PROFESSIONALS WHO MAKE THEM! 


Boston’s Best Manufacturer is at your Service. 


© Dealer inquiries welcome 
© We offer a unique guarantee 
© Ample free i 


ing 
© Complete privacy for all clients 


Your ‘‘New Look” is Custom Designed on the premises 


Call direct 924-6363 to save Direct 


“The Hair Professionals” 


*LORRAC INDUSTRIES 


56 N. Beacon St., Watertown Mass. 








Weekend and summer bike/hike 


LOOKING TO SELL 
YOUR BIKE 
THIS SUMMER? 


TRY AN AD UNDER BIKES IN THE 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 


267-1234 


S GUARANTEED CLASSIFIEDS WORK! 2 


Boston, MA. 02215 
12-6pm M-F, Thurs till 8pm 
Across from EMS 

24 hour Info Line 731-5430 


oe wee eee oe ROO Gear « ame ame ee 


Non-Profit 


Kryptonite Locks Free Patch Kit w/this ad & $5.00 ) purchase — — Limit 1 to a customer 1 
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ORIGINAL 
DRAGON FIST 


SCHOOL IN U.S. 
HARD AND SOFT FORMS, 
GOOD FOR ALL AGES 


CLASSES FOR 
BEGINNERS TO INSTRUCTOR 


% Physical Fitness 
¥% Self-Defense Discipline 
% Philosophy 


AMERICAN 


DRAGON STYLE ASSOC. 
266-3663 


NEW WORLD 
STUDIOS 


invites you to experience 
high energy in one of 
our exciting dance 

or exercise classes 

at Boston’s most 
beautiful dance 

center!! 

Now Offering 
BALLET-JAZZ*-MODERN 
STRETCH & EXERCISE 
TAP-TAI CHI 


& 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL 
267-1885 








, 


ORANGE 


PARACHUTE 


CENTER 


SPORT 
PARACHUTING 


wee HIGH ADVENTURE 


STARTS AT 
2500 FEET 


“Free brochure 

*World’s largest & safest 
parachute company 

“Over 375,000 jumps — our 25th 
year 

“Open every day (Except 
Tuesday) May 1st-Oct. 31 

*3-4 hours of instruction with jump 
the same day $125 

“Second jump same day $25 


P.O. Box 96 
Orange, Mass. 01364 
PHONE: (617) 544-6911 








~~ 
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Dramatic interludes 


THEATER 


LS 
All the world’s a stage, but you can't 
watch everything at once. So focus on 
some of the following summertime 
dramas. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American Repertory Theater, 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, 547-8300. Curtain time, 
Tues. through Sun., is 8 p.m. There are 
matinees on Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 
Tickets, Tues. through Thurs. and Sun., 
$9, $13, and $16. Tickets, Fri. and Sat., 
$12, $15, and $18. Tickets for matinee, 
$7, $11, and $14. 
June 15 throughout summer (call for 
updated information), The School for 
Scandal. 


Berkshire Public Theater, at the 

Public Arts Project, 35 North Pearl St., 

Pittsfield, (413) 445-4631. Dramas, musi- 

cals, opera, and children's theater. July 4 

through Labor Day. Call for more infor- 

mation. 

Berkshire Theater Festival, Main 

St., Stockbridge, (413) 298-5576. There 

are two theaters here. The main 

theater's curtain time, Tues. through Fri., 

is at 8:30 p.m. Curtain time on Sat. is at 5 

and 9 p.m., and on Sun. it’s at 5:30 p.m. 

There is a matinee on Thurs. at 2 p.m 

Tickets at both theaters, from $6.65 to 

$17.95 

June 29 through July 10, The Big Knife 

July 13 through 24, Harvey 

July 27 through Aug. 7, The Vinegar 
Tree 

Aug. 10 through 28, Fanny 

The Unicorn Theater's curtain time, Mon 

through Fri., is at 8 p.m. On Sat. it’s at 7 

and 10 p.m 

July 4 through 9, 11 through 16, and 18, 
lonescopade 

July 21 through 23, 25 through 30, and 
Aug. 1, Sorrows of Steven 

Aug. 4 through 6, 8 through 13, 15 

through 20, and 22 through 27, Spoon 

River Anthology 








Techniques 


Poetry, Writing 


Video 


Art Educators 


Vermont 


now. 





MICHAEL G. COBB 


Writing: Children’s Literature, Copy 
Writing, Creative Writing, Literature, 


Media and Performing Arts: Animation, 
Audiotape, Filmmaking, Performance, 
Photography, Portrait Photography, 


Computers: Computer Graphics, 
Computer Programming, Computers for 


Special: Edible Art, Folk Art, Gem 
Carving, Art Education, Art History, 
Developmental Theory, Painting in 


Summer Courses: Late registration for 
courses beginning June 27 and July 25. Call 


Fall Courses: Evening & Day Courses 
begin September 12. Open House August 
31, 5-7 pm. Call for a catalog. 


@) Kenmore Sq. 


+e § Brookline Ave. 
i 


Professional & Continuing Education 
at Massachusetts College of Art 

364 Brookline Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 02215 

(617) 731-2340, 738-6994 
ed 





Children's Theater will be presented at 

the Barn Courtyard on Thurs. and Sat. at 

noon. Tickets, $3.50. 

July 2 through 28, Lost and Found. 

Cape Cod Melody Tent, West Main 

St., Hyannis, 775-9100. Curtain time is 

8:30 p.m. Matinees Tues. and Thurs. 

(except Sept. 1) at 2 p.m. Tickets Mon. 

through Sat., $15 to $21. Matinees, $12 

to $18 

June 27 through July 2, Shenandoah 

July 25 through 30, Annie 

Aug. 1 through 6, /rma la Douce. 

Aug. 29 through Sept. 2 (no Sat 
performance), Hollywood Hotel 

Children's theater performances on 

Weds. at 11 a.m. Tickets, $3 and $3.50. 

July 13, Hansel and Gretel and Goldi- 
locks and the Three Bears. 

July 20, Jack and the Beanstalk 

July 27, Pinocchio 

Aug. 3, Peter Pan and Wendy 

Aug. 10, The Wizard of Oz 

Aug. 17, Mary Poppins 


Massachusetts 
College of Art 


Fine Arts: Anatomy, Color, Drawing, 
Etching, Introduction to Art College, 
Landscape Painting, Life Drawing, 
Lithography, Painting, Papermaking, 
Perspective, Portrait Drawing, 
Printmaking, Renaissance Painting, 
Watercolor, Carpentry, Ceramics, Clay 
Modelling, Fibers, Foundry, Glass, 
Glassblowing, Jewelry, Life Modelling, 
Metals, Sculpture, Stained Glass, 
Weaving, Welding, Woodworking 


Design: Analytical Drawing, Book 
Design, Children’s Book Illustration, 
Commercial Art, Graphic Design, 
Illustration, Industrial Design, Layout 





©) Huntington Ave. 





Aug. 24, Cinderella. 


Cape use, 

385-3911. Gurtain ‘time Mon. through 

Sat. is’ at 8:30 p.m. No Sun. per- 

formances. There are matinees on Wed. 

and Thurs. at 2:30 p.m. Tickets for 
evening performances, $9.50 to $14. 

Matinees, $8 to $12. 

July 1 and 2, and 4 through 9, /'m Getting 
My Act Together and Taking It on 
the Road. 

July 11 through 16, The Housekeeper. 

July 18 through 23, Clara's Play. 

July 23 through 30, Outward Bound. 

Aug. 1 through 6, Dining Room. 

Aug. 8 through 13, An Evening of 
Sigmund Romberg. 

Aug. 15 through 20, information not 
available at press time. 

Aug. 22 through 27, Charing Cross 
Road. 

Aug. 29 through Sept. 3, information not 
available at press time. 

Castie Hill Festival, |pswich, 

356-4070. Curtain time for indoor and 

outdoor productions is 8:30 p.m. Tickets, 

$12.50. 

July 8 through 10, Yeats and the New 
Paganism. 

July 15 through 17, Le Malade Im- 
aginaire (The imaginary Invalid) 

Aug. 19 through 21, Handel: A Pastorale. 

Charies Piayhouse Stage Ii, 74 

Warrenton St., Boston, 426-5285. Cur- 

tain time on Tues. through Fri. is at 8 

p.m. and on Sat. it's at 6:30 and 9:30 

p.m. Curtain on Sun. is at 3 and 7:30 p.m. 

Tickets, $12 to $16. Student rush and 

senior citizen discounts avaiiable. Held 

through the summer, Shear Madness. 

Charies River Creative Arts Pro- 

gram, Charies River School, Center St., 

Dover, 785-1260 or 785-0068. Curtain 

time is 8 p.m. Tickets, $1. 

July 20, open dress rehearsal, Princess. 

July 21 and 22, Princess 

Aug. 18, open dress rehearsal, 
Week I'm Famous. 

Aug. 19. and 20, This Week I'm Famous 

Falmouth Piayhouse, off Rte. 151, 

Falmouth, 563-6622. Curtain time on 

Mon. through Sat. evenings is 8:30 p.m. 


This 


Matinees on Wed. and Fri. at 2:30 p.m. 

Tickets, $10 to $16. 

June 27 through July 2, Ciara's Play. 

July 4 through 9, Some Enchanted 
Evening. 

July 11 through 23, They're Playing Our 


Song. a) 

July 25 through 30, The Dining Room. 

Aug. 1 through 6, Mass Appeal. 

Aug. 8 through 13, Charing Cross Road. 

Aug. 15 through 20, Beyond Therapy. 

Aug. 22 through 27, information not 
available a press time. 

Aug. 29 through Sept. 3, The House- 
keeper 

Falmouth Playhouse’s Children's 

Theater Series has curtain time on Thurs. 

at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. Tickets, $3. 

July 7 through Sept. 8, Little Capers. 

Lenox Arts Center, Citizen's Hall, 

Stockbridge, (413) 298-9463. Curtain 

time is 9 p.m. Call for ticket prices and 

reservations. 

July 6 through 10, 13 through 16, and 20 
through 23, The Mother of Us All. 

Aug. 4, An Evening with Andre Gregory. 

Aug. 9 through 12, The Juniper Tree. 

Aug. 17 through 20, Gogol's Wife. 

The Lyric Stage, 54 Charles St., 

Boston, 742-8703. Curtain time, Wed. 

through Sat., is 8 p.m. Tickets during 

week, $6. Tickets on weekend, $8. 

Special discount for both shows during 

week, $9. During weekend, $12 

June 28 through July 2, and July 6 through 
9, The Caretaker. 

July 12 through 16, 20 through 23, and 
27 through 30, Trouble in Tahiti. 


Mount e 

Theater, South Hadley, (413) 
538-2406. General performances in tent 
and children's program in amphitheater 
Curtain time in tent is 8:30 p.m. Tickets, 
$6 to $8. Students and senior citizens, 
Tues. through Thurs., $5 to $7. 

July 5 through 9, Holiday. 

July 12 through 16, Relatively Speaking. 
July 26 through 30, The Country Girl. 
Aug. 2 through 6, Fifth of July 

Aug. 9 through 13, The Odd Couple. 
Aug. 16 through 20, The Matchmaker. 
Aug. 20, matinee performance, The 


VV WwW / VVV / 


Haagen-Dazs ‘ 
Shoppe of Cambridge 
CORDIALLY INVITES YOU 


TO TRY OUR INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED & PREPARED ICE 
CREAM CAKES FOR ALL YOUR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


WE WILL GLADLY REFUND YOUR MONEY IF NOT SATISFIED WITH YOUR CAKE PURCHASE 


FINALLY HERE — TWO NEW FLAVORS 
Cookies & Cream - Hazeinut Praline + 


Special Feature— Chocolate Chip Cookie Sandwich 
(made to order) 


Delivery service/limited area 
$6 minimum purchase 


Authentic Belgian Waffles 


Open 7 days 12-12 


the CRIMSON GALERIA, 57 JFK STREET, CAMBRIDGE 





EVER WONDER whe 


spends your United Way contribution? 

Volunteers. Concerned citizens. Every year, more 
than 150 United Way volunteers examine community 
needs, review the effectiveness of human service pro- 
grams, and then make difficult but informed decisions on 
how to spend your pledge for quality human services. For 


people who need help. 


So there’s no secret about who spends your United 
Way contribution. They’re volunteers. Trying to spend 


your pledge in the best 
way possible. Because 
that’s what you want 
when you give. 


A public service of this newspaper. 


RED. 


Sailing from Exit 12, Rte. 128 in 
Gloucester. 9 a.m. & 1:30 p.m. 
For reservations and information, call 
(617) 281-4163. 








Matchmaker. 
Mount Holyoke College's children’s pro- 
gram is held in the amphitheater at 10:30 
a.m. Tickets, $3 
June 28 through July 2, Snow White and 

the Seven Dwarfs. 

July 27 through 30, The Princess and the 
Pea. 
ne bd through 13, Marmalade Gum- 


nig 2s through 27, The Wizard of Oz. 
juseum of Our National. 
Heritage, 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, 
ser esse Curtain time for children’s 
program is 3 p.m. Admission, free. 

July 24, Children's Puppet Show, the 
Pumpernickel Puppets presents St. 
George and the Dragon, the story of a 
great green dragon, a lovely princess, 
and — you guessed it — a brave 
knight named St. George. 

Theater y of 


' Compan 
Cambridge, Agassiz Theater, Radciif- 
fe Yard, Cambridge, 495-8635. A new 
company presents ''4S"' Festival featur- 
ing works by Sondheim, Strauss, 
Stravinsky, and Sullivan (with help from 
Gilbert). Curtain time is 8 p.m. Tickets, 
$12. Students and senior citizens, $8. 
Season subscription, $38, or $25 for 
students and senior citizens. For infor- 
mation on the rest of season, see listing 
under ‘‘Music: Classical." 


July 7, 17, and 24, Sondheim's 
Company. 

Nantucket Theater Workshop, 

Bennett Hall, Center St., Nantucket, 


228-0915 or 228-1700. Curtain time Wed. 
through Sat. is 8:30 p.m. Please call for 
ticket information. 
June 22 through 25, Light Up The Sky. 
July 6 through 9, 13 through 16, 20 
through 23, and 27 through 30, The 
Fantasticks 
Aug. 17 through 20, 24 through 27, 31 
through Sept. 3, and Sept. 7 through 
10, The Prisoner of Second Avenue. 
North Shore Music Theater, Rie. 
128, Exit 19, Beverly, 922-8500. Curtain 
time, Mon. through Sat., is 8 p.m. There 
are matinees on Wed. and Sat. at 2 p.m. 
Tickets, Mon. through Fri, $11.50. 
Tickets, Sat., $12.50. Matinees, $7 and 
$8.50 


June 20 through 25, Shenandoah. 

June 27 through July 2, Sunshine Boys. 

July 11 through 16, They're Playing Our 
Son 


9. 

July 18 through 30, Annie. 

Aug. 15 through 20, The Best Little 
Whorehouse in Texas. 

Aug. 22 through 27, Sleuth. 

North Shore Music Theater's children's 

programs are at 9:30 and 11:30 am 

Tickets, $3 if reserved. 

July 7, The Emperor's New Clothes 

July 14, Hansel and Gretel. 

July 21, Little Red Riding Hood and The 
Three Little Pigs. 

July 28, Peter Pan and Wendy. 

Aug. 4, Tom Sawyer. 

Aug. 11, Aladdin. 

Aug. 18, Pinocchio. 

The Publick Theater, Christian A. 

Herter, Park, 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., 

Boston, 720-1007. Curtain time Wed. 

through Sat. is 8 p.m. Tickets, $5 to $7. 

Children and senior citizens, $3 to $5. 

Performed on an outdoor stage. 

June 24, 25, 29 and 30, and July.1 and 2, 


Scapino. 

July 8 and 9, and 13 through 16, Fiddler on 
the Roof. 

July 20 through Aug. 31, on Wed. and 
Fri., ino. 

July 21 through Aug. 27, and Aug. 31 
through Sept. 3, Fiddler on the Roof. 

espeare and y, at 

the Mount, Plunkett St., Lenox, (413) 

637-3353. Call for matinee times and 

ticket information. 

July 13 through Aug. 28, Comedy of 
Errors. 

South Shore Music Circus, Sohier 

St., off Rte. 3A, Cohasset, 383-1400 or 

(800) 223-0120. Curtain time, July 5 

through 8, is 8 p.m., and on July 9 is 9 

p.m. Matinee on July 6 at 2 p.m. and on 

July 7 at 3 p.m. Early evening per- 

formance on July 9 at 5 p.m. Tickets, 

$12.50 to $16.50 

July 5 through 9, Annie. 

South Shore Music Circus's Children's 

programs are on Thurs. at 10:30 a.m. 

Tickets, $3. 

July 7, Red Riding Hood. 

July 14, Cinderella. 

July 21, Pinocchio. 

July 28, Hansel and Gretel. 

Aug. 4, Aladdin. 

Aug. 11, The Wizard of Oz. 

Aug. 18, Mary Poppins. 

Suffolk Theatre iy, at Suf- 

folk University, 55 Temple St., Boston, 

723-4700. Performances on Thurs. 

through Sat. evenings at 8 p.m. Sun. 

matinee at 3 p.m. Call for ticket prices. 

June 17 through July 3, Entertaining Mr. 
Sloan. 

July 28 through Aug. 14, musical review 
to be announced. 

Theater at The Upper own Hall, 

town center, Easthampton. Curtain time 

for children’s programs is at 1:30 p.m. 

Admission, free. 

June 19, Theaterrific performing Hansel 
and Gretel. 

July 17, Elfin Puppet Show performing 
“Tod's Party’, and “Lion and the 
Mouse.” 


Tufts Arena Theater, Talbot Ave., 
Tufts University, Medford, 381-3493. 
Curtain time is 8 p.m. Tickets, $6. 
Students and senior citizens, $5. 
June 22 through 25, and June 28 through 
July 2, The 
July 6 through 9, 
Deathtrap. 
July 20 through 23, 26 through 30, Born 
Pg 
3 through 6, 9 through 13, The 
‘antasticks 
The Wang Center, 268 Tremont St., 
Boston, 542-3600 or 482-9393. cay 


12 through 16, 





“HOME ENTERTAINMENT” WITH RCA 


(FUN FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY) 


RCA SELECTAVISION <== Model SGT25O 
VIDEODISC PLAYER my ins = 





Mode! SGT100 
w/visual search, 


rapid access and pause > 
” a Join our *1.00 Disc Club to take 


advantage of A.W. fantastic low, Top of the line stereo with infrared remote control 


seattne ee 9189.95 |! — auttnmepe 9369.95 


RCA rebate *50.00 


RCA -peahanaps: mo Tg oo MODEL SGT200 


‘Come in and see all the amazing per gt Players Start at less than $ an 
features ot the RCA VideoDisc Players Weknow as$ (prices Lg al with me 
so clear ACA Vide eo i 1 today and see « yeat line up ot AE “A 
the tantashe Stereo sound Buy » VideoDisc Play ye 
tas tate too! To receive your S50 rebate just ti out the 
z 2 oS. a The newest RCA VideoMise Plavers are oupon your RCA dealer wili give y 
w/visul search, 4 eagged woth electron oe cam See Sr een 
. function cantrals pewer load ACA Your repate check we 
and pause p Nake ope puer tt —— - $50 Rebate does not include 
ever De models SGT075 and SJT090 
re entire Pamily will eryoy Lumnted time onty! 
the selection of over 600 7 Offer ends August 20, 1963 
“CeO discs ‘-ierlgge a 
Cl z= All the features of the 
oncerts Kit < Shows and SGT 100 plus stereo 


= 3 . 
new phy being added 4kReA video and audio output jacks. $349 95 
Join Our Famous “Stereo Models $7200, $G7260, $7200 and Special Summer Price ~ 


“Dollar-A-Movie” Club SLT900 requ 9 pone eral enpate e 
) fi | 


ision’ RCA SelectaVision RCA SelectaVision Res Special Summer 
SelectaVision’ 8-hour Front-load VCR with 8-hour Front-load VCR Color Video Camera 649,95 


: . , Model CC012 
Wireless Remote Control with Picture Search aie: Semmes anem tanh on 


electronic viewfinder 
CONVERTIBLE 
VCR SYSTEM 


\cluding Hit Mov 1assics 


Model VJT250 e. Special Summer Price 


® 6 hours of recording on a single cassette (VK330) 


® Picture Search end Stop Action 
S 10-day electronic start-stop timer 
® Electronic touch-button tuning 
oceeneoneante $769.95 $599.95 
Automati ind 
a ede tape teen ath emery paca " SelectaVision 400 Remote Control pee 
Remote Control Hand unit activates Stop Action, aa BR py 
SPECIAL SUMMER PRICE Infrared hand unit activates all special Frame Advance and Double Speed in battery end video camere. 
effects (SP/SLP modes) and most pri- SP/SLP modes; Picture Search in SPECIAL SUMMER PRICE 
mary VCR functions — all from across SLP mode; plus most primary VCR 
the room. functions. 20-foot cord included. 


RCA 13’siegons Colortrak TV | RCA 13’siegona: XL-100 RCA 19'ciegona! RCA 19'siegonai XL-100 RCA 19'disgona: XL-100 
with Digital Scan Roommate™ Color TV with | with ChanneLock Digital Roommate™ Color TV Roommate™ Color TV with Soft Touch Keyboard 
Remote Control SignaLock electronic tuning | Keyboard Control with ChanneLock Digital SignaLock electronic tuning 

Keyboard Control 


Model FER 454 


FIR Model FJR 440 
FREI Mode! EF, 90h Mos 19” clegonal rea Ww clegonal FREGAE 19° diagona FREEAT 19° diagonal 
Special Summer Price Special Summer Price Special Summer Price Special Summer Price 


$349.95 } *359.95 


RCA 25” diagonai ColorTrak TV | Model VGM2022 RCA LIMITED QUANTITY | RCA SelectaVision 
with ChanneLock 25” diagonal XL-100 25” 25” diagonal Video Monitor. 
Remote Control . with Digital Command Center 


Provides complete 
control of your 


nen t | 1 ~~ fl video system RC A 
uit: , - | i TV Monitor SelectaVision 


Model GJR691R , VCR, Disc all in 
—a { - =attt one unit. 
* al ! . = . 1 
25” diagon ~ a _ a) Mew 
{ - ron 
Model GFR658 Mode! VJM2082 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICE SPECIAL SUMMER PRICE SPECIAL SUMMER price] QP 


*849.95 549.00 |°859.95<= 


NEED FORALL YOUR c:nvense ave. MeDtORD 
INC ELECTRONIC CALL 395-7443 cee 


Mon.-Sat. 9:00 a.m. To 9:00 p.m. 
NEEDS Sat. 9-6, Sun. 1-6 
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THEATER CONTINUED 

time, Tues. through Sat. is 8 p.m. There 
are matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 p.m., 
and on Sun. at 3 p.m. Call for ticket-price 
information. 

July 5 through 21, Sugar Babies. 
Williamstown Theater Festival, 
Memorial Theater, Williams College, 
Williamstown, (413) 458-8145. Five clas- 
sic plays open June 30 and run through 
Aug. 27. Tickets, $5 to $13. Call for 
further information. 


CONNECTICUT 
Goodspeed Opera House, East 
Haddam, (203) 873-8668. Curtain time, 
Tues. through Fri. is 8:30 p.m. Curtain 
time on Sat. is 9 p.m., and on Sun. at 5 
p.m. Matinees at 2:30 p.m. on Wed. 
Tickets, $12 to $19. 

June 22 through Sept. 19, Oh Boy 

Nutmeg Theater, Harriet S. Jor- 

gensen Theater, University of Connecti- 

cut, Storrs, (203) 429-2912. Curtain time, 

8 p.m. Matinees, 2 p.m. on Sat 

June 23, 24, 25 , 27 through July 1, 2, 3, 
and July 5 through 9, Pippin 

July 13 through 22, and 23 , P.S., Your 
Cat is Dead 

Summer Cabaret, 217 Park St., New 

Haven, (203) 436-1654. Doors open at 6 

p.m. and 9 p.m. — curtain times are 7:30 

and 10:30 p.m., Wed. through Sat 

Tickets on Wed. and Thurs., $5 for the 

7:30 performance, $4 for the 10:30 

performance. Tickets on Fri. and Sat., $6 

for both performances 

June 22 through 25, Son of Arlecchino 

June 29 through July 2, Sondheim! 

July 6 through 9, Pvt. Wars 

July 13 through 16, Oklahoma, O.K 

July 20 through 23, undecided at press 
time 

July 27 through 30, The Patient. 


MAINE 
Barn Gallery Associates, Bourne 
Lane and Shore Rd., Ogunquit, (207) 
646-5370. The Barn Gallery presents a 


summer-long program of exhibits, work- 

shops, and performances. (See also 

listings under ‘‘Music."’). 

July 6, 8:30 p.m., Pontine Movement 
Theater. Admission, $1.50 
Memebers, free. 

Lakewood Theater Company, 

Rte. 201N, north of Skowhegan, (207) 

474-3331. Curtain time, Tues. through 

Sat., 8 p.m. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 

2:30 p.m., and Sun. at 3 p.m. Tickets, Mon. 

through Thurs. and matinees, $7 50 and 

$9. For Fri. and Sat., $9 and $10.50. 

Tickets for Godspell, Mon. through 

Thurs. and matinees, $8.50 and $10.50. 

For Fri. and Sat., $10.50 and $12.50. 

July 5 through 17, Same Time Next Year. 

July 19 through 31, The Fantasticks. 

Aug. 2 through 14, See How They Aun. 

Aug. 16 through 28, Godspell. 

Children's theater performances on Sat. 

at 10:30 a.m. Tickets, $3. 

July 9, The Emperor's New Clothes. 

July 16, Hansel and Gretel. 

July 30, Peter Pan and Wendy. 

Aug. 6, Tom Sawyer 

Aug. 20, The Wizard of Oz. 

Aug. 27, Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Playhouse, Rte. 1, Ogun- 
quit-by-the-Sea, (207) 646-5511. Curtain 

time, Mon. through Sat. at 8:40 p.m. 

Matinees on Wed. and Fri. at 2:45 p.m. 

Tickets, $11 

June 27 through July 9, They're Playing 
Our Song 

July 11 through 16, Clara's Play. 

July 18 through 23, 84 Charing Cross 
Road. 

July 25 through 30, Mass Appeal. 

Aug. 1 through 6, Outward Bound. 

Aug. 8 through 13, The Best Little 
Whorehouse in Texas 

Aug. 15 through 20, The Dining Room 

Aug. 22 through Sept. 3, Annie. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
American Stage Festival, Mt. Ver- 
non St. Rte. 13N, Milford, (603) 
673-7515. Curtain time, Tues. through 





Sat. at 8 p.m. Sun. at 7 p.m. Wed. 

matinee at 2 p.m. Tickets, $11.95. For 

Sat., $12.95. For matinees, $7.95. 

June 21 through July 2, Same Time Next 
Year. 

July 5 through July 16, Dramatic License. 

July 19 through July 30. The Importance 


of Being Earnest. 
Aug. 2 through Aug. 13, Ladyhouse 
Blues 


Aug. 16 through Aug. 28, Ain't Mis- 
behavin’. 

Children's performances on Thurs. at 11 

a.m. and 1 p.m. Tickets, $2.50. 

June 23, Little Red Riding Hood. 

June 30, Cinderella. 

July 7 Rumpelstiltskin. 

July 14, Peter and the Wolf. 

July 21, Aladdin and His Magic Lamp. 

July 28, Rapunzel. 

Aug. 4, The Emperor's New Clothes. 

Aug. 11, Beauty and the Beast. 

Aug. 18, More Than Meets the Eye Magic 
Theater. 

Aug. 25, Hansel and Gretel. 

Andy’s Summer Playhouse, 

Wilton Center, Community Hall, Wilton, 

(603) 654-2613. Casts are made up of 

children under 18. Curtain time is 7:30 

p.m. Matinees, 2 p.m. Tickets, $5. For 

children under 16, $3. 

July 8 through 10, 14 (matinee), and 15 
and 16, The Cricket in Times 


Square. 

July 27, 28 (matinee), and 29 through 
Aug. 1, The Trial of Reynard. 

Aug. 11 through 14, 18 (matinee), and 19 
through 21, musical adaptation of The 
Secret Garden. 

Barn Playhouse, Main St.. New 

London, (603) 526-4631 or -6710. Curtain 

time, Tues. through Sat., is 8:30 p.m. 

Matinees on Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 p.m. 

Mon. performances as noted. Tickets, 

$6.75 to $8.50. For matinees, $6.25 to $8. 

Children under 16, $4.75 to $6.50 

matinees only 

June 21 through 26, Barefoot in the Park. 

June 28 through July 3, Fiddler on the 


OBERHEIM DX ... AN AFFORDABLE DIGITAL DRUM MACHINE!!! 


We've all heard Digital Drum Machines. We've heard them on hit singles 
and albums by Toto. Peter Gabriel, Hall and Oates, Olivia Newton-John, The 
System. Kim Carnes, Donna Summer and Michael Jackson, just to name a 


few 


Up till now these machines have been too expensive for the budgets of 
most bands and songwriters. We knew that eventually a manufacturer 
would come out with a Digital Drum Machine at a more affordable price 


One finally has 


Oberheim, the manufacturer of the Digital Drum Machine used by most of 


the above artists has just introduced a new product 


the DX Digital Drum 


Machine. The DX is programmed with digital studio recordings of 1/8 real 


drum sounds. It doesn't sound like a rhythm box 


drum kit! 


it sounds like a real 


The Oberheim DX is fully programmable — you can program up to 100 
sequences and 50 songs at a time — and it has cassette interfacing which 
allows you to store your programs on cassette tape. Like the more ex- 
pensive Digital Drum Machine, the DX is real-time playable and can be used 
in performance. The DX has stereo outputs (as well as separate outputs for 
each sound), a numeric display, a built-in mixer, and programmable tempo 
(something the Lynn drum machine doesn't have!) 

DSL Pro Audio is the only New England dealer to have the Oberheim DX in 
stock. All sales or offers placed with us prior to June 30, 1983 will qualify 
for our introductory sale price of $1100. Contact Jim Bazin for a de- 


monstration today! 


1165 Mass. Ave. 


Arlington, MA 
02174 


For further information 


Pro Audio 


contact Jim Bazin 


(617)646-3950 


“HIT OF THE WEEK...BEST ICE CREAM PIE!” 


Calendar Magazine, Boston Globe 


“J.P. Licks has something that the others don’t: homemade ice 
cream cones...wrap-a-round delicacies...created on a Danish cone- 


making machine.”’ 


‘As if making ge 
small store...J 


showing on their gallery wall...’’ 


Cambridge Express 


eat ice cream weren't plenty of aesthetics for one 
Licks gives local artists a shot at a one-month 


Boston Phoenix 


‘‘But it’s the ice cream, by itself, that makes J.P. Licks so 
outstanding...with less emphasis on sweetness and more on 


flavor... 


J.P. Licks is a neighborhood i ice cream parlor that needs to be 
searched out, but there’s ample award for the effort.” 


The Very Best: 


lce Cream and Where to find It 


J.P. Licks 


HOMEMADE ICE CREAM CO. 
Open 7 days til midnight 


Now open in: 


As ever in: 
468 Centre St. 
Jamaica 
Plain 
524-5388 





Inman Sq 
1255 Artis ag St. 


uare 


ambridge 
492-7021 


Roof. 

July 4,,at 8:30 p.m., Working. 

July 5 through 10, Fiddler on the Roof. 

July 12 through 17 and 19 through 24, 
The Sound of Music. 

July 18, 2:30 p.m. and 8:30 p.m., 
Working. 

July 26 through 31, Night Must Fall. 

Aug. 2 through 7 and 9 through 14, 
Annie. 

Aug. 8, 2:30 p.m. and 8:30 p.m. 
Working. 

15, 2:30 p.m. and 8:30 p.m., 
Working. 

Aug. 16 through 20, Annie. 

Aug. 23 through 28, The Music Man. 

Aug. 29, 2:30 p.m. and 8:30 p.m., 
Working. 

Aug. 30 through Sept. 4, The Music Man. 

Children’s Performing Arts Cen- 


ter and the Center on 

Brickyard Pond, Fine Arts Center, 

Keene State College, Keene, (603) 

352-1909, ext: 469. Curtain time, 11:30 

a.m. and 2 p.m. Tickets, $3. This price 

includes admission to all-day festival. 

July 30 and 31, The Tempest. 

Dartmouth College Summer 

Arts, Hopkins Center, Dartmouth Col- 

lege, Hanover, (603) 646-2422. Four plays 

presented by the Dartmouth Players 

Repertory Company. (For other events, 

see listings under “‘Music."') Curtain time 

is 8:30 p.m. Matinees at 2:30 p.m. 

Tickets for Tues. through Thurs. and 

matinees, $5.50. Students, $3. Tickets 

for Fri. through Sun., $6.50. Students, $3. 

There are two theaters here. The sched- 

ule for the Center Theater is as follows. 

July 12 through 15, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 
and Aug. 21, 24, and 25, The Lady's 
Not for Burning. 

Aug. 2 through 7, 13, 26, 27, and 28. 
Matinee Aug. 14, The Skin of Our 
Teeth. 

Aug. -10, 11, 12, 18, 
Lament of Kamuela. 
The Warner Bentley Theater schedule is 

as follows 

July 19, 20, 21, and 28, 29, and 30 
Matinees on July 24 and 31, Among 
the Lilies 

Gunstock, Rite. 11A, Gilford, (603) 

293-4341. Productions by Summer 

Theater Arts for Youth, Inc. Curtain time, 

8 p.m. Tickets, $5. Family rate, $25. (See 

also listings under “Music” and ‘‘Fairs 

and Festivals."’) 

July 22, Aug. 5 and 19, Oliver 

Hampton Pla » Winnacunnett 

Rd., Hampton, (603) 926-3073. Curtain 

time, 8.40 p.m. except where noted 

Wed. matinees, 2:30 p.m. Tickets, Mon 

through Fri., $9 and $10. Sat., $10 and 

$11. Matinees, $8. Group discount avail- 
able 

June 18 through July 2, Wally'’s Café 

ay through 16, They're Playing Our 


19, and 20, 


9 

July 18 through Aug. 6, The Best Little 
Whorehouse in Texas. (Adults only.) 

July 24, 2 and 8 p.m., The Sound of 
Music. 

Aug. 8 through 20, Nuts. (Adults only.) 

Aug. 14, at 2 and 8 p.m., Annie 

Aug. 22 through Sept. 3, No Sex Please, 
We're British. 

Children's theater performances on Sat. 

at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. Tickets, $2 

July 9, Tom Sawyer. 

July 16, Jack and the Beanstalk. 

July 23, Hansel and Gretel. 

July 30, Mary Poppins. 

Aug. 6 and 13, The House on Pooh 
Corner. 

Aug. 20, Cinderella. 

Aug. 27, Peter Pan. 

Keene Summer Theater, Fine Arts 

Center, Main Theater, Keene State 

College, Keene, (603) 352-1909 ext. 469 

Curtain time, Wed. through Sun.., is 8:30 

p.m. Thurs. matinee, 2:15 p.m. Tickets, 

$7.50. Matinees, $6. 

June 22 through 26, 29, and July 3, 
Camelot. 

July 6 through 10, You're a Good Man, 
Charlie Brown. 





July 13 through 17, and 20 through 23, 
South Pacific. 
July 27 through 31, and Aug. 3 through 6, 
Annie. 
ug. 10 through 14, and 17, through 21, 
uth Pacific. 
Mt. Washington Valley Theater 
Company, Eastern Slope Playhouse 
North Conway, (603) 356-5776. Curtain 
time, 8:30 p.m. Tickets, $6.50. Call for 
information on group rates, senior citizen 
and student rush discounts, and season 
tickets. 
June 30 through July 9, Sea Marks. 
July 12 through July 23, Stop the World, 
| Want to Get Off. 
July 26 through Aug. 6, By Jupiter. 
Aug. 9 through 21, HMS Pinafore. 
Aug. 23 through Sept. 4, an original 
musical, undetermined at press time. 
Players, Stearns 
Farm, Middle Hancock Ad., 
Peterborough, (603) 924-7585. Curtain 
time Tues. through Sat. is 8:30 p.m., and 
on Sun. at 7 p.m. Tickets, $9.50. Student 
rush, $4.50. 
June 19 through July 3, Our Town. 
July 6 through 17, A Flea in Her Ear. 
July 20 through 31, The Glass 
Menagerie. 
Aug. 3 through 14, The Dining Room. 
3 17 through 28, String Too Short To 
Be Saved 


Potash Sowt, Rte. 32, Swanzey Cen- 
ter, (603) 352-0697. Curtain time is 8:15 
p.m. Performances are preceded by 
band concert at 7:30 p.m. Tickets, $4 
reserved, $3 general. Senior citizens, 
Sun. only, $3 reserved. Forty-second 
revival of The Old Homestead, July 22 
through 24 

Prescott Park Arts Festival, 
Marcy St., Portsmouth, (603) 431-8748. 
(Also see listings under ‘Music,’’ and 
“Fairs and Festivals.'’) Curtain time is 
8:30 p.m. except where noted. Ad- 
mission, free. 

July 7, 8, 14, 15, 21, 22, 23, 28, 29, 30, 

Aug. 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, and 13, Grease. 


July 29 at 3 pm. Mettawee River 
Theater presents Voyage of Bran. 

July 31, Generic Theater presents Franz 
Schubert's Last Serenade, and This is 
Rill Speaking. 

Aug. 9 at 6 p.m., Abrams and Anderson, 
a comedy team. 

Theater-by-the-Sea, 125 Bow St. 

Portsmouth, (603) 431-5846. Curtain 

times, Wed. through Fri. at 8 p.m. Sat. at 

4 and 9 p.m. Sun. at 3 and 7 p.m 

Matinees, 3 p.m. on Wed. Call for ticket 

prices 

June 30 through July 24, Key Exchange 

July 28 through Sept. 5, Annie. 

Weirs Beach Playhouse, Lakeside 

Ave., Weirs Beach, (603) 366-4891. 

Curtain time, Tues. through Sat., 8 p.m 

Matinees, Wed. at 2:30 (also, Sat., Aug. 

27 at 2:30). Tickets, Tues. through Fri., 

$7 and $8. Senior citizens, children 

under 18, and student rush with ID, 

$5.50 and $6. For Sat., $8 and $9. Senior 

citizens, children, and student rush, $6 

and $7. For matinees, $6 and $7. Senior 

citizens and children, $5 and $5.50. 

July 5 through 9, The Student Prince. 

July 12 through 16, On the Town. 

July 26 through 30, The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown 

Aug. 2 through 6, Naughty Marietta. 

Aug. 9 through 13, Strider. 

Aug. 16 through 20, Chicago 

Aug. 23 through 27, Annie. 

Aug. 30 through Sept. 3, The Mikado. 

Children's theater performances on 

Fridays at 11 a.m. Tickets, $2.50. 

July 8, Animal Crackers. 

July 15, The Nightingale and the 
Emperor. 

July 22, The Devil and His Three Golden 
Hairs. 

July 29, Animal Crackers. 

Aug. 5, The Nightingale and the 
Emperor 

Aug. 12, The Devil and His Three Golden 

Continued on page 46 


LYNNWAY 


HEALTH CLUB 


“AN ISLAND 
RETREAT IN THE 
CITY” 


Seal 
—_ 
aay ° Large Screen T.V. Lounge 
aca 


¢ Complimentary Coffee & Juice Bar 


¢ Tropical Room with Whirlpool & Sauna 


e Massage by Masseusses Available 


¢ Open Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-12 a.m. 


OPEN SUNDAYS 599-0329 
821 Lynnway, Lynn, MA 


15 min. from downtown Boston across from the Harbor House Hotel 





THE HOTTEST SHOW IN BOSTON... 
at the coolest place in town 


DIRECTED AND CHOREOGRAPHED BY y 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
JOHN A. ROSS 


Performances: CHARGE TICKETS: 
Tues.-Fri. 8:00 pm TELETRON 720-3434 


ca ae on : BOX OFFICE 423-6273 


TICKETRON 


|THE CABARET 
Air Conditioned THEATR FAN CLUB) 
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THEATER CONTINUED 
Hairs. 

Aug. 19, Animal Crackers. 

Aug. 26, The Nightingale and the 
Emperor. 

Sept. 2, The Devil and His Three Golden 


Hairs. 
NEW YORK 
Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, The Little Theater, Saratoga 
Springs, (518) 587-3330. Curtain time, 
Tues. through Sat., is 8:15 p.m. On Sun., 
5 p.m. Matinees, Sat. at 2 p.m. Tickets, 
$9 to $20, depending on show 
Through June 26, The Cradle Will Rock, 
with the Acting Company. 
July 5 through 23, The Seagull, with the 
Circle Repertory 
July 25 through 31, Mummenschanz. 
Aug. 11 through 28, The Adventures of 
Friar Tuck, with the Lake George 
Opera Festival. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Brown Summer Theater, Leeds 
Theater, Brown University, Providence, 
(401) 863-2839. Curtain time, Wed. 
through Sun., is 8 p.m. Tickets for Thurs 
and Sun., $4. For Fri. and Sat., $5. 

June 22 through 26, and 29 through July 
3, My Fat Friend. 

July 6 through 10, and 13 through 17, 
Coming Attractions 

July 20 through 24, and 27 through 31, 
The Twin Menaechmi 

Aug. 3 through 7, and 10 through 14, Key 
Exchange 

Cabot Street Playhouse, Cabot 

St., at the corner of Hope and Angell 

Sts., Providence, (401) 272-5766. Curtain 

time, 8 p.m. Matinees, 2 p.m. Tickets, $5 

to $7. With dinner, $15 

June 29 through July 2, 3 (both per- 
formances), and 4 through 16, The 
Merry Widow 

July 20 through 23, 24 (both per- 
formances), and 25 through 30, Pa- 
tience 

Aug. 10 through 13, at 8 p.m. only, 
Threepenny Opera 

Center for the Arts Theater, 119 


High St., Westerly, (401) 596-2854. 

Children's programs, 4 to 7 p.m. Ad- 

mission, free. (Also see listings under 

‘‘Music."’) 

July 15, Jud the Jester, and the Penny 
Ante Theater. 

July 29, Bennington Puppets. 

Concerts in Slater off 

Armistice Blvd. or Newport Ave., 

Pawtucket, (401) 728-0500 ext. 251 

Children's programs on Tuesdays from 7 

to 9 p.m., near the carousel. Admission, 

free. (Also see listings under ‘Music: 

Popular.”’) 

July 5, Puppet Workshop. 

July 12, Great Interplanetary Soapbox 
Revival. 

July 26, Bennington Puppet Theater. 

Pla 


» Rte. 3N, 
Hopkinton, (401) 377-2413. Curtain time, 
Wed. through Sun., is 8:30 p.m. 


Matinees, Thurs. and Fri. at 2 p.m. 

Tickets, Wed., Thurs., and Sun., $7. For 

Fri. and Sat., $8. Senior citizens, Wed. 

and Thurs., $5. Children under 10, $3. 

Matinees, $5. 

Through June 26, You Can't Take it with 
You 

June 29 through July 10, Toys in the 
Attic 

July 13 through 24, Morning's at Seven 

July 27 through Aug. 7, Wuthering 
Heights. 

Aug. 10 through 21, Plaza Suite 

Aug. 24 through Sept. 4, After the Fall. 

Park Arts Series, Roger Williams 

Park, Elmwood Ave., Providence, (401) 

785-9450. Free performances at 3 p.m. 

(Also see listings under ‘Dance,"’ and 

‘‘Music."’) 

July 31, Tintypes, with the Trinity Square 
Theater Company 

Aug. 13, Pinocchio, with the Gould and 
Sterns Company 

Providence Civic Center, | LaSalle 

Sq., Providence, (401) 331-6700. From 

Sept. 7 through 11, Sesame Street will 

be performed live. Call for ticket prices 

and times 

Trinity Square Repertory Com- 

pany, 201 Washington St., Providence, 

(401) 521-1100. Curtain time for Mass 


Appeal, Tues. through Sun., is 8 p.m. 
Matinees, Sat., June 25, at 5 p.m., and 
Wed., June 29, at 2 p.m. Curtain time for 
Tintypes and Billy Bishop Goes to War, 
Tues. through Fri., is 8 p.m. Curtains on 
Sat. at 5 and 9 p.m., and on Sun. at 2 and 
8 p.m. Also, matinee Wed., Aug. 10, at 2 
p.m. Tickets, $12 to $15. 

Through July 3, Upstairs Theater, Mass 

/. 


June 17 through July 1, Tintypes. 
July 15 through Aug. 14, Billy Bishop 
Goes to War. 


VERMONT 
Champiain Shakespeare Festi- 
val, Royall Tyler Theater, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, (802) 656-2094. 
Curtain time, 8 p.m. Matinees, 2 p.m. 
Tickets, Mon. $7 and $7.50. For Tues. 
through Thurs., $7.50 and $8. Matinees, 
$5. Senior citizens and children under 
16, $5. 

July 7, 8, 9 (both performances), 11 
through 15, 16 (both performances), 
22, 23 (matinee), 28, and 30, The 
Tempest. 

July 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27 (both 
performances), 29, 30 (matinee), Aug. 
4, 6, 8, 10, and 13, Love's Labour's 
Lost. 

Aug. 3, 5, 6 (matinee), 9, 11, 12, and 13 
(matinee), Henry Vi, Parts Two and 
Three 

Dorset Theater Festival, Dorset 

Playhouse, Dorset, (802) 867-2223. Cur- 

tain time, Tues. through Fri., and Sun., 

8:30 p.m. On Sat., 5 and 9 p.m. Tickets 

for Tues., $7. For Wed. through Fri., and 

Sun., $8 and $10. For Sat. and opening 

nights, $9 and $11. For You Never Know, 

all tickets $1 additional 

Through June 25, Sleuth 

June 30 through July 16, On Borrowed 
Time 

July 21 through 30, A Moon for the 
Misbegotten 

Aug. 4 through 13, Peg o' My Heart 

Aug. 18 through Sept. 4, You Never 
Know 

Junction Playhouse, Gates Opera 

House, White River Junction, (802) 


295-6228. Curtain, 8 p.m. Matinees, 2:30 

p.m. Tickets, Tues. through Fri., $6 and 

$7. Senior citizens, children under 18, 

and student rush with ID, $5 and $5.50. 

For Sat., $7 and $8. Senior citizens, 

children, and student rush, $5.50 and $6. 

Matinees, $5 and $6. Senior citizens and 

children, $4.50 and $5. 

July 5 through 9, On the Town. 

July 12 through 16, Hello, Dolly. 

July 19 through 23, The Student Prince. 

July 26 through 30, Naughty Marietta. 

Aug. 2 through 6, Strider. 

Aug. 9 through 13, The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown. 

Aug. 16, 17 (both performances), 18, 19, 
and 20 (both performances), Annie. 

Aug. 23 through 27, The Mikado. 

Aug. 30 through Sept. 3, Chicago. 

Children's theater performances Tues. 

at 11 a.m. Tickets, $2. 

July 5, Animal Crackers. 

July 12, The Nightingale and the 
Emperor. 

July 19, The Devil and His Three Golden 
Hairs. 

July 26, Animal Crackers. 

Aug. 2, The Nightingale and the 
Emperor. 

Aug. 9, The Devil and His Three Golden 
Hairs. 

Aug. 16, Animal Crackers. 

Aug. 23, The Nightingale and the 
Emperor. 

Aug. 30, The Devil and His Three Golden 
Hairs. 

Killington Playhouse, Killington Ski 

Area, Killington, (802) 422-9795. Curtain 

time, 8 p.m. Matinees, 2:30 p.m. Tickets, 

Tues. through Fri., $6 and $7. Senior 

citizens, children under 18, and student 

rush with ID, $5 and $5.50. For Sat., $7 

and $8. Senior citizens, children, and 

student rush, $5.50 and $6. For 

matinees, $5 and $6. Senior citizens and 

children, $4.50 and $5 

July 5 through 9, Hello, Dolly 

July 12 through 16, The Student Prince 

July 19 through 23, On the Town 

July 26 through 30, Strider 

Aug. 2 through 6, The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown 





Aug. 9 through 13, Naughty Marietta. 

Aug. 16 through 20, The Mikado. 

Aug. 23 through 27, Chicago. 

Aug. 30, 31 (both performances), Sept. 
1, 2, and 3 (both performances), 
Annie. 

Children's theater performances Weds. 

at 11 a.m. Tickets, $2. 

July 6, Animal Crackers. 

July 13, The Nightingale and the 
Emperor. 

July 20, The Devil and His Three Golden 
Hairs. 

July 27, Animal Crackers. 

Aug. 3, The Nightingale and the 
Emperor. 

Aug. 10, The Devil and His Three Golden 
Hairs. 

Aug. 17, Animal Crackers. 

Aug. 24, The Nightingale and the 
Emperor. 

Aug. 31, The Devil and His Three Golden 
Hairs. 


Oldcastie Theater Company at 
College, Lester Martin 


Bennington 

Theater, Bennington College, Ben- 
nington, (802) 447-0564. Curtain time, 
Tues. through Fri., 8 p.m. On Sat., 5 and 
9 p.m. Tickets, Tues. through Thurs., $6. 
Fri., Sat., and opening nights, $7.50. 
June 28 through July 9, Tally's Folly. 
July 19 through 30, Tartuffe. 

Aug. 9 through 20, Time Remembered. 
Aug. 30 through Sept. 10, Love Quilt. 


Oldcastie Theater Company at 
Southern Vermont College, 
Southern Vermont College Theater, Ben- 
nington, (802) 447-0564. Curtain time, 8 
p.m. Tickets, Tues. through Thurs., $6. 
Fri., Sat., and opening night, $7.50 
July 12 through 16, and Aug. 2 through 6, 
Jacques Brel is Alive and Well and 
Living in Paris 


Valley Players, Oddfellows Hall, Rte 

100, Waitsfield, (802) 496-3485. Curtain 

time, 8 p.m. Tickets, $6.25. Reservations 

necessary 

Aug. 19 through 22, and 26 through 29, 
How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying 
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\ SPECTACULAR 


‘EVERY NIGHT ’TILL FALL, 
ALL DRINKS 2 PRICE 
FROM 8-10 PM 


MONDAY 
Imported Beer $1.25 


TUESDAY 
16 oz. Vodka drinks $1.25 
...melon drinks $1.25 


WEDNESDAY 
V2 price ‘till midnight 


THURSDAY 


Each week see our famous 
‘‘best-buns”’ contest. 


FRIDAY 
~ “Beat the Clock” 3-7 pm 


SATURDAY 
Ladies’ Night Specials 


SUNDAY 


End your weekend with 1 price 
‘till midnight 
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161 Brighton Avenue, 
P NIT} Colg 
783-2900 












Ct) Color, b&w processing in 4 hours 


C) Custom color and b&w prints 
Ct) Duratrans® and R-prints 
C) Machine Prints 

tC Dupe slides & copies 

tC) Murals & Mounting 

0) MC/Visa accepted 


Open Mon. & Tues. till 7:00 
(rest of week 8:30-5:00) 








A quarter-century of quality 
photographic finishing services 


40 Cameron, Ave. Somerville, MA 
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| Architectural 
| Civil 

| Computer 
Electrical 








Computer Service 


Photography 
Practical Electricity 


For more information 
Please write or telel 


617/423-4635 
Affiliated with 

3 _. 

and Founded in 1908 
under provisions 
of the will of 





ONE YEAR CERTIFICATE 


| Architectural & Structural Drafting 


Technologies 


at Franklin Institute Boston 


ASSOCIATE IN ENGINEERING DEGREE 


Electronic 


Energy Systems (HVAC) 


Mechanical 
Medical Electronics 





TWO YEAR 
CERTIFICATE 


Automotive Technology 


Electro-Mechanical Drafting 


PREPARATORY FOR ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


phone the 
Office of Admissions to request 


41 Berkeley Street 
Boston, MA 02116 


FRANKLIN 


INSTITUTE 
OF BOSTON 
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CAMBRIDGE 
RACQUETBALL 
CLUB The Athenaeum House 





AIR CONDITIONED 


14 Racquetball Courts 
Saunas 

Coed Whirlpool 
Runner's Club 

Weight Rooms 
Aerobic Classes 

Full Service Bar 








EXERCISE, 
RELAX & DINE 


215 First Street 491-8989 
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ARE YOU 
MOVING? 





Local and One-Way 
Services. Complete 
variety of safe, clean, 


new vehicles. 24 hour emergency road service. 
Fumiture pads — hand trucks — tow bars — dollies. 
Call for our FREE MOVING GUIDE. 


NOW SERVING YOU IN NEW ENGLAND 


L Ll 4 
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Truck 
Rental & Leasing 
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MILLER HIGH LIFE 


CONCERTS % COMMON 
Proceeds from the Miller High Life 
Concerts on the Common will benefit 


Boston’s CityArts Program and WBZ’s 
“The Fund for the Arts.” 


Tickets on sale now! 


June 21 


CHICAGO 


June 28 
JOHNNY MATHIS 
July 5 
THE PAT METHENY 
GROUP 


July 12 
4 BASE LINE July 15 
by Jeff Wagenheim 
Fenway Park isn’t the only place where you can find professional DARYL HALL & JOHN OATES 
baseball action in the Boston area. For example, there’s Fraser ly 20 
— in Lynn, where on hopes on ep of > yee young i“) _— July 
and some even younger fans are alive, well, and playing hard. 
look at the Lynn Pirates, Pittsburgh’s Double A farm team, and at JONI MITCHELL 
life in the minor leagues. July 22 
uly 
6 BARE NECESSITIES 
by Felice J. Freyer LINDA RONSTADT 
Skinny ee ory — everybody’s done it. But who would have July 28 
— i, when you re friends cong! awed clothes and + wet uly 
off in the swimming hole, that you were fighting a constitution 
battle for freedom of choice? Checking in with the naturists and JOHN DENVER 
their battle to liberate New England’s beaches. A 1 
ugus 
* ay ten osha JARREAU 
by Lisa Deeley Smith 
Cats are too finicky, dogs too earnest, and fish, well . . . perhaps A t9 
—_ a little fe rg a ioe =_— ‘san ep ap creature ugus 
tter symbolizes the playfulness of summer than these critters 
= apn Fey than er po pe — eat all day long? A PETE SE EGER / 
reminder of how the rest of us sho spending our summer. ARLO GUTHRIE 
8 TRAVELS WITH MY ANT 
by Diane Welebit August 16 
When those ugly black ants crept around your kitchen, or when 
those little brown ants invaded your picnic, you probably thought GEORGE BENSON 
they were after your food. Maybe not. Ants are very social insects 
— rey oe jane ae some eeeapany. 7 look at ome of the August 18 
native New England ant varieties, plus a guide to tracking ants so 
you can crash one of their picnics. JAM cs TAYLOR 
10 ee ON THE WATERFRONT September 1 
y Paul D. Lehrman 
To their loss, some people believe the only place to find great BEACH BOYS 
seafood around here is in ritzy Boston restaurants on the high-rent 
Eabes. err is some cenat pace by to som J renege - September 10, 11 
ittle out-of-the-way places where you'll never hear a drop of surf. 
A guide to three unexpected and landlocked seafood restaurants. Wi LLIE NELSON 
Reserved seating only 
12 ade Oph mage Concerts start at 6:00 P.M. on the Boston Common 
y Scot Lehig Tickets available at Orpheum Theatre, 
Maine doesn’t stop at Portland, and neither should you. A guide to 
the real Maine — including Mt. Katahdin, Baxter State Park, the 
Downeasternmost burgs, and the wildest rivers around. ; 7 
18 THE SUMMER OF’83 — FOOD AND DRINK ) 7 


A listing of Boston-area nightclubs and restaurants, for all of you 
who would prefer spending your summer indoors, eating and 
drinking instead of tanning and sweating. Our listings are 
organized alphabetically within categories by location. 


18 Clubs 
28 Restaurants 


To charge tickets call Teletron at (617) 720-3434 @ucvernon 
Produced by Michael P. Wasserman for CityArts beth! 
Produced in association with The Don Law Co. Poon, 
Please use public transportation. 
Convenient T stops at Boylston St. and Park St. 
For up-to-date concert information, read 
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Fraser Field: stands filled with hopes and dreams 


Getting to first base 


Life in the minor leagues 


by Jeff Wagenheim 


suppose I shouldn't have 
I been surprised when Amy, 

who'd kindly offered to drop 
me off at Lynn’s Fraser Field on 
her way out to Marblehead for a 
day of sun, suddenly smiled as 
we pulled up to the small stadium 
and said she really wouldn't 
mind skipping the rocky coast 
and sticking around for the ball 
game. After all, this is the home 
of the Lynn Pirates. It’s no 
wonder this lifelong resident of 
the Pittsburgh area would feel 
the urge to solidify her allegiance 
to the hometown club by scout- 
ing one of its farm teams. 

But still, Amy’s expression of 
fondness for the summer game 
had, to put it in proper terms, 
come from left field. In the eight 
months since she had moved 
from Pennylvania and we had 
become close friends, baseball 
had never crept into our con- 
versation. 

I blame that on the Red Sox 
fans. I mean, there’s no reason 
even to talk about baseball with 
someone unless you have some 
intention of pursuing your 
mutual interest. And what fool is 
going to take a date to the 
bleachers at Fenway Park so he 
can watch her coiffure melt away 
under an assault by half-filled 
beer cups? No, baseball has 
always been out of the question. 

Until now, that is. There’s a 
wonderful little corner of the 
sports world out there called the 
minor leagues, and it’s a refresh- 
ing place to spend a summer day. 
You won't have to fight off bare- 
chested skinheads to protect your 
right to root for the team of your 
choice. Instead, you'll have plen- 
ty of room to rest your feet on the 
seat in front of you and to relax 
and enjoy. And that’s what sports 
are supposed to be about, right? 

Relaxation and enjoyment is 
certainly what a Lynn Pirates 
game _is about. On the sunny. 


afternoon Amy and | spent in 
Lynn, only about a couple hun- 
dred others joined us to watch 
the game, so though we made it 
to the ballpark not a second 
before the game’s first pitch was 


hurled, we had our pick of seats 
in the 5500-seat stadium. We 
chose the first-base side, about 
five rows up from the dugout. 
That way we were out of the cool 
shade that had engulfed half the 


stands and close enough to the 
field to catch at least some of the 
chatter amongst players — chat- 
ter that a Fenway crowd, no 
matter how minuscule, in- 
variably drowns out. And best of 


all, we knew we were free to 
move anywhere we _ wanted 
without fear of being hunted 
down by the sort of vigilant red- 
coated security force that prowls 
Fenway. At Fraser field there's 
one guy who stands around 
waiting for someone to ask him a 
question. They call him an usher. 

No seat change or consultation 
with the usher was necessary. 
The seats we had chosen af- 
forded us a view not only of the 
viay on the field but also of the 
,ans in the bleachers — and both 
were engrossing. As we stretched 
out in the sun and began scan- 
ning the crowd, I came upon a 
couple of jacket-and-tie types 
who were spending less time 
watching the game through their 
binoculars than they were trying 
to keep their programs and loose 
papers from being swept away by 
the steady breeze. And while | 
was enjoying spying on these 
gentlemen, whom I took to be 
major-league scouts, Amy was 
delighting in her scrutiny of the 
dozen or so old gents scattered 
throughout the bleachers who 
seemed wrapped up in some Ring 
Lardner fantasy. 

But the most eye-catching of all 
were the kids, and it’s not only 
because most of the people at the 
game were kids. Although a good 
90 percent of the crowd was 
youngsters, each kid seemed to 
have a wholly different attrac- 
tion. There were tiny tots who 
seemed oblivious to the goings- 
on around them, those kids 
who'll watch an_ entire 
doubleheader on television 
but can’t sit still for even one 
pitch at the ballpark. At a 
World Series game, these 
kids might be annoying, but 
at Fraser Field they're amus- 
ing. But they were no more 
entertaining than the Little- 
Leaguers (in uniform, no less), 
who didn’t miss a beat, their 











wide-eyed study of each player's 
every move feeding fantasies that 
would put them — Pirate uni- 
form and all — on the field in 
some bottom-of-the-ninth, 
bases-loaded situation. 

Actually, many of these kids 
did get on the field. Before the 
game, while Amy and I were still 
eating ice ream at a stand up the 
block, former Red Sox star Rico 
Petrocelli, now vice-president, 
general manager, and part owner 
of this Eastern League club, had 
conducted a free baseball clinic. 
Any kid who brought his glove 
got three hours of, as the program 
put it, “helpful hints on batting, 
fielding, base running, stealing, 
sliding, and more.” 

The “more” is what baseball is 
about for kids. The thrill of 
mingling with professional 
ballplayers will linger in their 
hearts much longer than any tips 
they might learn at the clinic will 
remain in their heads. For kids 
who have grown up worshiping 
the Carl Yastrzemskis of the 
world, the opportunity to meet a 
pro — even if he’s not Yaz — is 
something special. And that’s 
good, because a kid would have 
to be damn lucky to come face to 
face with Yaz, but at Fraser Field 
most any summer afternoon or 
evening, his dream can come 
alive. 

Kids aren’t the only ones 
dreaming at these games. The 
ballplayers — many of whom 
also qualify as kids — have 
fantasies all their own. Visions of 
Yankee Stadium dance in their 
heads. And most of these young 
and (they hope) up-and-coming 
players are smart enough to 
understand that no scout, no 
matter how wind-blown his 
notes, is going to remember a 
player who doesn’t garnish his 
talent with some honest effort. So 
they play hard. Everyone 
benefits, really: every. gasp of 
disbelief a minor-league player 
can draw from a basebail fan 
























John Shaive of the Pirates with a few fans 


who'd thought he'd seen it all 
puts him one step closer to the 
majors. 

Still, few will make it there. 
Players on this Double A team 
have two steps to climb before 
they'll find themselves in the 
Three Rivers Stadium clubhouse 
dressing next to Dave Parker. 
And truth be told, there aren't 
many players here who'll even 
make it to the big leagues, much 
less make an impact there. Lynn, 
for instance, has two surething 
future major leaguers — out- 
fielder Benny DiStefano and re- 
lief pitcher Jeff Zaske — and a 
few major-leaguer-from-the- 
shoulders-down unpredictables, 
according to people around the 
team. The rest will either give up 
the sport after a few more 
seasons of Double A frustration 
or will adjust their ambitions to a 


rent. 


career in the minor leagues. 
For the time being, however, 


major-league prospects and min- 
or-league perennials are equal. 
They carry their own equipment 
from the dugout to the team bus, 
which is their means of transpor- 
tation to such exotic hamlets as 
Reading, Pennsylvania, and Buf- 
falo, New York. And they jour- 
ney through these towns rather 
anonymously. 

It’s sad. The baseball they play 
at Fraser Field is the same 
baseball they play at Fenway 
Park. Nine players a side, three 
bases and home plate, hot dogs 
and beer. These minor-leaguers 
even chew tobacco, and they've 
mastered all the quirky, com- 
pulsive twitches that maijor- 
leaguers develop. Even if these 
players don’t throw or hit the ball 
as hard as the guys in the bigs, 





they look like big-leaguers. The 
differences are far too subtle to 
taint the free-hearted helpings of 
ballplaying you get in Lynn for 
just a couple of dollars. Still, even 
with ticket prices ranging from 
$2.50 for adults to just 99 cents for 
senior citizens and children, the 
Pirates can’t draw much of a 
crowd. Although the day we 
attended the team gave away 
enough free tickets to fill nearly 
all 5500 seats at Fraser Field, they 
drew only 1200 fans. And that’s 
the season high so far. 

The problem is that fans 
haven't quite figured out who 
these guys in gold-and-black are. 
Last year the team wore different 
uniforms and a different name — 
not to mention a different affilia- 
tion. Since Class AA ball came to 
Lynn, in 1977, the team had been 
known as the Sailors and had 


Summertime, and the 
MOVING 1S CAaSY. easy as1, 2, FREE! 


With the STORAGE DEPOT , moving out for the summer doesn’t have 
to be a hassle. It can be as easy as 1, 2, FREE! Here’s how... 


Rent a new, clean, sprinklered, lighted space from the STORAGE DEPOT. 
We rent rooms from 20 to 300 square feet starting at only $10. per month. 


Pay a minimum of 3 months in advance. Then, you store it, you lock it, you 
keep the key. You have access to your belongings 7 days a week without 
@ any in-and-out charges. 


FREE: 


been an affiliate of the Seattle 
Mariners of the American 
League. But this year Lynn 
switched to the National 
League's Pittsburgh Pirates. And 
though it might be better to be a 
farm club for a team that doesn’t 
compete against the Red Sox, 
there’s also an obvious drawback 
in representing a team from a 
different league than the Sox: 
fans in this area might never 
again see a player if he makes it 
to Pittsburgh. Although the 
Pawtucket Red Sox enjoy a 
healthy following because of 
their proximity to Boston and 
their status as the Sox’ top (Triple 
A) farm club, the Lynn Pirates 
don’t really have an identity (the 
Fraser Field concession stand 
sells both Pirates and Red Sox 
souvenirs, and fans don’t seem 
too sure of which ones to buy). 
Maybe that’s the reason that 
the crowds that do show up 
aren't exactly vociferous. The 
Saturday afternoon Amy and | 
attended, we were among the 
loudest voices cheering on the 
home team. As she looked 
around and wondered aloud why 
people were so quiet, | tried to 
explain that folks are more 
animated when they're watching 
major-leaguers. But she wouldn't 
buy that. And, as we were leaving 
the ballpark after a home run in 
the bottom of the ninth had won 
it for the Pirates, Amy, who 
earlier had caught me off-guard 
with her unsuspected interest in 
the game, again surprised me, 
this time with a thought that 
would remain in my mind for the 
drive home and then some. 
“These are the real heroes, not 
the major-leaguers who've al- 
ready made it big,” she said. 
“These guys are playing their 
hearts out, putting every bit of 
effort they can into their game 
and trying to improve them- 
selves. These are the guys who 
the young kids should look up 
to.” Oo 













® Free storage carton for every square foot of space you 


@ Free use of our trailer (subject to first come, first serve 


availability) or 10% discount on Ryder truck and van 
rental to transport your belongings from your place to 


ours. 


© Free padlock with rent of 50 sq. ft. or more. 
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Act Now! This offer expires September 1, 1983 
Call 864-5450 or visit us at Twin City Plaza 


264 Monsignor O’Brien Highway 
on the Cambridge/Somerville line (behind the new Star Market) 
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Can you bare it? 


Putting up with laws against taking it off 


by Felice J. Freyer 


he path that leads to the lake is 
i unoffical, never blazed or cleared. 
But countless sneakers will, by 
summer's end, clear a narrow trail. After 
dusk you and your buddies follow it 
through the tickly reeds and underbrush 
to the shore. The lake — well, maybe it’s 
more like a pond — seems luminescent, 
as if it absorbed starlight. 

You undress quickly, eyes, fixed 
straight ahead, not glancing at your 
friends. It’s not being naked that embar- 
rasses you so much as the clumsy process 
of getting that way. And something in 
the heavy smell of mud and the hollow 
chimes of unseen frogs makes it all seem 
urgent. No one says a word. 

You tiptoe to the water's edge, the mud 
oozing between your toes. You dive, and 
your friends dive, one after the other, 
your splashes make a startling racket that 
emboldens you to laugh and yell as the 
water, silky and surprisingly warm, lifts 
and cleanses you. 

Skinny-dipping. Surely everyone has 
such a memory. It’s pure and primitive — 
nostalgie de la boue, literally. You'd 
never think anything as carefree and 
innocent as skinny-dipping would be- 
come a political issue, the subject of town 
council debate, a reason to demonstrate. 

But then, years ago you didn’t expect 
that your secluded pond would become 
the centerpiece of a condominium de- 
velopment. Or that miles of Cape Cod 
dunes could be covered, every inch, with 
bodies. In a crowded world, nothing can 
be so simple. 

“Skinny-dipping had been a furtive 
and nocturnal activity,” says Lee Baxan- 
dall. “Now everything's got a name and 
an administrator.” 

The name for those who prefer birth- 
day suits to bathing suits is “naturists.” 
And their administrator is Baxandall 
himself, coordinator of the three-year- 
old Naturists Society, a national group 
based in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, but with 
roots in Truro, Massachusetts, where 
Baxandall has a summer home. 

The Naturists Society, which plans 
“clothing-optional” social activities and 
puts out a quarterly tabloid, will soon 
publish the second edition of the World 
Guide to Nude Beaches and Recreation. 
But the group’s primary purpose is 
political — to preserve people’s right to 
take it all off, a right increasingly 
threatened as nude bathing becomes 
more popular and secluded beaches 
become scarcer. 

Why swim in the raw? For many, it's 
just a question of comon sense and 
comfort. “To me, it’s totally rational,” 
says Baxandall. “I don’t wear a suit when 
I'm swimming any more than I would 
when I take a shower.” 

“It's very nice. You don’t have a 
clammy bathing suit clinging to you,” 
says Marianne Handler, a naturist from 


East Longmeadow. “You dry off right 
away and don’t get cold.” 

But, Handler notes, naturists share an 
underlying philosophy: “People have to 
learn to accept and to be accepted and to 
be comfortable with who they are.... 
Even a bathing suit creates class dif- 
ferences. People who are without clothes 
seem to be less phony, and very friend- 
ly.” 
“It's freedom of choice,” says Hand- 
ler’s daughter, Michelle, the East Coast 
coordinator of the Naturists Society and 
one of its five employees. 

“Clothing is like armor,” Michelle 
Handler adds. “When people take their 
clothing off, they become docile, 
cohesive, sociable. They're people who 
like themselves. When you've got 1000 
people who feel good about themselves, 
you're bound to get some good conversa- 
tion.” 

“For me, nude bathing is a chance to 
say ‘goodbye world.’... This is where | 
can relax, take off my clothes, and be 
Michelle.” 

Naturists hasten to point out that their 
activity is sensual rather than sexual. 
Indeed, “nude is not lewd” has become a 
slogan of sorts for them. “Bathing suits 
are all peekaboo and titillation,” Baxan- 
dall says. “It’s the swimming suits that 
are obscene, not nudity.” 

Marianne Handler says nude bathers 
tend to exercise more restraint than those 
in skimpy suits; you're less likely to find 
couples in steamy embraces on a nude 
beach, she says. 

In fact, Michelle Handler recently drew 
up a document called “Free Beach 
Etiquette: A Guide to Gracious Sun- 
bathing,” a code of conduct that many 
nude bathers have agreed to observe. 
The code prohibits sexual activity, litter- 
ing, nudity in the parking lot or any- 
where outside the traditional nude area, 
property damage, taking pictures 
without the subjects’ permission, climb- 
ing on protected dunes, and trying to 
pick up people who clearly want to be 
left alone. 

Naturists distinguish themselves from 
the decades-old nudist groups, which 
tend to gather in remote, private camps, 
often restrict membership, and some- 
times require nudity in certain areas. For 
naturists, the key phrase is “clothing 
optional.” Different people like to get 
naked for different reasons; some just 
want an all over tan, while others enjoy 
the comfort of swimming without a suit; 
however, naturists will dress for social 
activities,,expiains Dennis, a Boston-area 
naturist leader who asked that only his 
first name be used. 

The Naturists Society, like so many 
political groups, was born of adversity. In 
1975, one of nude bathers’ long-time 
haunts — Brush Hollow Beach, in Truro 
— was threatened. 








A remote expanse hidden behind some 
of Cape Cod’s tallest dunes, Brush 
Hollow for decades had been a gathering 
place for small groups of nude bathers. 
They kept to themselves, and no one 
bothered them, even after the national 
Park Service made the beach part of the 
Cape Cod Seashore National Park, in 
1959. 

But the secret of Brush Hollow got out. 
The beach became notorious, the bathers 
numerous. By 1972 there were 150 a day. 
In 1974, the average daily count was 300 
a ‘day, 600 on the weekends. On one 
record day in August, 1200 naked bodies 
trampled the beach’s federally protected 
sands. 

Neighbors began to complain, and 
even the nude bathers acknowledged the 
environment had suffered from traffic 
congestion, damage to the precious 
dunes, and litter. The US Park Service 
considered several alternatives, but fi- 
nally chose what probably seemed the 
simplest. and most obvious solution: 
banning nude bathing throughout the 
National Seashore. 

That’s when skinny-dippers rallied to 
preserve what they considered a basic 
right to enjoy a harmless activity. “We 
thought skinny-dipping was as 
American as apple pie,” Baxandall re- 
calls. 

According to Baxandall, 5000 naturists 
marched on Truro in 1975. Represented 
by Harvard Law School professor Alan 
Dershowitz, the naturists took the federal 
government to court. They argued that 
“through tradition, custom, and usage” 
they’d acquired a _ constitutionally 
protected right to bathe naked. 

They lost in US District Court, and 
they lost again on appeal in US First 
Circuit Court. where Judge Frank Coffin 
ruled in 1976 that the federal govern- 
ment’s interest in protecting the environ- 


ment outweighed whatever rights the 
nude bathers could assert. 

It wasn’t a total defeat. For one thing, 
in his decision Judge Coffin left open the 
question of whether nude bathing is a 
constitutional right. He merely said that 
if the nude bathers had some constitu- 
tional protection, that protection wasn’t 
enough to override a legitimate state 
interest such as preserving the environ- 
ment. 

Perhaps more important, the legal 
fight had mobilized skinny-dippers into 
a national movement. “One of the things 
we learned was that we had to create an 
advocacy organization,” Baxandall says. 
“We had to start gathering information.” 
Originally called the Free Beach 
Documentation Center, the Naturists 
Society incorporated as a membership 
group in 1980, and now claims 10,000 
members. 

And, just between us, people still 
bathe naked on Brush Hollow Beach — 
not mobs, but quite a few. Technically, 
it’s illegal, but Baxandall says the park 
rangers don’t make a fuss about it. The 
nude bathers just politely cover up when 
the ranger drives by. 

History repeated itself last year in 
South Kingstown, Rhode Island. Like the 
Cape, Rhode Island’s South County had 
a traditional nude beach — Moonstone 
— and like Brush Hollow, Moonstone got 
to be too popular for its own good. 

When the Audubon Society an- 
nounced plans to sell the beach to the US 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the feds 
announced that clothing would no long- 
er be optional. Once again, they cited the 
environment: the hundreds of nude 
bathers — not to mention the accompa- 
nying “sightseers” — were disrupting 
crucial nesting grounds of the piping 
plovers and least terns. 

This time, the naturists were ready to 
attack. 

“We had learned our lessons well,” 
Baxandall said. “Because we had a 
national organization, we had _ infor- 
mation capability, and we sprang into 
action.” 

Backed by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the Naturists Society again filed 
suit against the federal government. 
However, they later dropped the suit 
because the national group was not the 
injured party and thus had no legal 
standing, and because at the time, the 
purchase from the Audubon Society was 
not complete. 

But naturists say that gesture was not 
lost on the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
which decided to negotiate rather than 
taking the chance of a future suit. The 
New England Naturists Association 
(which now claims membership of 400 
households) was formed to represent the 
Moonstone group. 

One of the group's strongest bargain- 
ing chips was the fact that the Town of 
South Kingstown traditionally leases a 
section of the beach, and that banning 
nude bathing would do nothing to 
protect the birds from clothed towns- 
people. “Our argument was, “You can’t 
kick us out and not them,’” recalls 
Michelle Handler, who lives in Nar- 
ragansett and was at the forefront of the 
Moonstone fight. 

In May of this year, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service announced an agree- 
ment: two-thirds of the beach will be 
fenced off and reserved for the nesting 
birds. Some 800 feet will be leased to the 
town for use as a municipal beach. The 
other 750 feet would be open to anyone 
— and presumably nude bathers will 
gather there. The town normally leases 
600 feet; the extra 200 are intended as a 


buffer zone. 
Continued on page 14 


Truro Beach 














River otters at the Trailside Museum 


Significant otters 


Taking a romp with nature’s most playful beast 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 


4 “Vy ou’re going to write about 


otters?” a friend said over the 

summer's first gin and tonic. 
“They're my favorite animal.” One of 
mine, too, if only for the words they 
bring to mind: the verbs frivol, gambol, 
caper, and cavort, the adjectives insou- 
ciant and playful — words that are 
applicable both to otters and to summers 
at their best. Attending to otters, I have 
discovered, is as essential a part of 
summer as drinking that first gin and 
tonic. 

How best to attend to otters in the 
summer? You can stretch out on a 
hammock or a beach with Gavin Max- 
well’s Ring of Bright Water (Dutton, 
$7.50, paperback). The book’s theme is 
life in a cottage in northwest Scotland, 
but its riveting section is Part Two, 
“Living with Otters.” Maxwell lived with 
two fresh-water otters, one (named 
Mijbil, nicknamed Mij) from Iraq and 
later one (named Edal) from Africa. 
Maxwell was “utterly charmed” by the 
otters, and since he himself is a charming 
writer, it’s easy to develop an affection 
for the beasts just from his words and 
pictures. 

Maxwell’s success with otters was due 
to the adaptability of both man and otter 
— Maxwell's willingness to take an otter 
pretty much on its own terms, and the 
otter’s ability to adapt civilization to its 
own purposes. Soon after he received 
Mij, Maxwell “took him on a lead to the 
bathroom, where for half an hour Mij 
went wild with joy in the water, plunging 
and rolling in it, shooting up and down 
the length of the bath underwater, and 
making enough slosh and splash for a 
hippo.” Two days later, Mij escaped into 
the bathtub and figured out how to turn 
on the tap. 

Maxwell managed to get Mij to Eng- 
land alive, and the two learned to cope 
with life in a London flat. Maxwell 
walked his otter as one would walk a 
dog, stopping to let him race down a 
favorite low wall and peer down favorite 
drains. Maxwell also smuggled him 
aboard a London-to-Scotland train in a 
first-class roomette, with a little help 
from the British stiff upper lip: “It was in 
unfamiliar surroundings such as these 
that Mij appeared most often to copy my 
actions; that night he arranged 
himself as he had on the first night at my 
flat, on his back with his head on the 
pillow and his arms outside the 
bedclothes. He was still so disposed 
when the attendant brought my tea in 
the morning. He stared at Mij, and said, 


‘Was it tea for one, or two, sir?’ ” 

And so the book goes, with Mij taking 
to the ocean as easily as to the bathtub, 
floating on his back eating fish while the 
waves crashed over him, and then back 
to London, playing with rubber toys and 
sleeping in front of the fire in Maxwell’s 
flat and, leashed, accompanying him on a 
shopping trip to Harrod’s. In Scotland, 
Mij had gone on overnight trips and 
returned safely; but one day he was 
bashed over the head by a man who 
panicked and told Maxwell he had killed 
a mangy wild otter and thrown it away. 
Maxwell got another otter — an African 
otter whose British owners wanted to 
give him away — and the book’s last 
photo is of Edal, sitting damply on a 
rocky shore with a fish she had caught. 

If the book leaves you restless for the 
sight of a live otter, there are a couple of 
places to see them in captivity in greater 
Boston. The New England Aquarium has 
two Indian river otters, Lutra and Ottiga, 
in an artificial habitat behind a big glass 
window, with a pool of water in the 
foreground and some imitation cliffs and 
caves in the background. I went to 
observe them one Saturday afternoon. 

They were asleep. One otter was 
asleep in a cave, with only its tail 
showing.The other otter was asleep on a 
cliff, on its back, its front paws turned in 
on its chest. This one twitched occasion- 
ally, woke up to lick a paw, and then 
went back to sleep. 

But after 90 minutes or so (watching 
otters sleep is a little like being on a 
stakeout), they woke up. They went to 
the bathroom, both using the same rock 
(unappetizingly close to the glass) and 
turning their backs on the audience. 
Then they started to play, grasping each 
other by the fur around the neck and, 
head to head, revolving in the water, 
about six times or so, generally 
clockwise. And they looked for their 
food, standing on their hind legs at the 
wooden door in the back corner of the 
exhibit and making a noise, audible 
through the glass, that was high and 
sharp and slid down the harmonic scale 
like the noise from a video game. 

At 4 p.m. a woman came in with a 
bucket of headless, smelt-size fish. One 
otter stood near her while feeding, 
sometimes leaning against her leg; the 
other floated on its back in the water, 
fetching the fish she threw out. Both 
otters held the fish in their paws and 
chewed them with their back molars, 
first on one side, then on the other. 
(Everknowing boyfriends and parents 





trusting girlfriends and children that the 
otters in the Aquarium were one of the 
few mammals to use tools. The exhibit- 
side information at the Aquarium helps 
with this confusion: though it’s true that 
sea otters sometimes use a rock to pound 
open an abalone shell, river otters do not 
use tools.) 

Then the woman left to get a hose. 
While she washed down the otter pen, an 
otter poked its nose into the bucket, 
seized it by its string handle, flung bucket 
and remaining fish into the water, and 
jumped in after the bobbing fish. The 
woman netted out the bucket and some 
fish, but the otters still discovered a 
floating fish and munched it down. 

I watched for about an hour more, as 
the otters kept seizing each other and 
revolving, shooting through the water, 
sometimes sliding down a slide. Several 
times an otter would surface, put its nose 
to the glass, and look at me. 

The two otters at the Trailside Mu- 
seum, at the Blue Hills Reservation in 
Milton, are outdoors in a circular pool 
that is larger than the Aquarium’s, with a 
“shore” of concrete that contains half a 
hollow log, a tower made of cemented- 
together rocks, and a pink plastic slide. 
When I visited, mid-morning on a 
weekday, the otters were sunning them- 
selves and swimming. The larger otter 
(Ralph Lutts, director of the Trailside, 
says he thinks the larger is a male and the 
smaller a female, though they’ve been 
together for four years and haven't 
mated) was particularly adept at cork- 
screwing through the water, surfacing 
at the concrete side of the pool, touching 
off, and diving back in at a new angle. 
Both otters would slide down the slide, 
but they preferred to surface at one side 
of the shore, follow each other around 
the tower, and slip back into the water on 
the other side. Once they simultaneously 
surfaced and touched off the pool wall; in 
startling precision. They swam with the 
muscles of their bodies and tail, except 
when they kept their heads above water; 
then they would use their front and hind 
legs in a straight, scooping motion. 
Sometimes they hide in the log, Lutts 
says, but they didn’t during my visit. 

There are two other, more difficult, 
ways to get otters into your summer. One 
is to go look for them in the wild. “I know 
people who have seen otter tracks in 
Framingham, and otters within the loop 
of 128, but they’re very secretive,” Lutts 
says. “I can’t say of any place where you 
can go out and see them — it’s a matter of 
serendipity.” Otters are found in habitats 


that the Aquarium and -the Trailside 
Museum imitate — steep banks and 
caves near lakes and streams. 

If you go looking for otters, a book like 
Track Finder, for sale at the Trailside 
Museum ($2.50), is useful. An otter 
sometimes leaves a five-toed print, 
though the fifth toe doesn’t always show. 
Because otters walk with a bounding gait 
— that is, they move their two front feet 
first, then their two back feet — the front- 
paw prints tend to be close together, as 
do the rear-paw prints. They have a print 
nine centimeters or so long by about 10 
centimeters wide, a straddle (the distance 
between left and right feet) of 21 to 26 
centimeters, and a leap (the distance 
between sets of tracks) of about 94 
centimeters. 

Or you could keep an otter — if you 
meet the strict criteria for a Class Seven 
permit from the Massachusetts Fisheries 
and Wildlife Division: the state no longer 
allows residents to keep otters (or other 
wild mammals) as pets, but rather only 
for “scientific, educational, or occupa- 
tional purposes,” though people who 
owned an otter before 1978 can keep it if 
they meet the division's facility stan- 
dards. Those standards say that the otter 
area must be six by three by four feet, 
with a tank two by three by one-and- 


one-half feet; that tank must have 
running water, or the water must be 


completely changed every 48 yours; the 
otters must have a shelter two by three 
by two feet, with clean bedding (if they 
are kept outdoors, that shelter must be 
insulated), and 30 percent of the facility 
must be in the shade. But Lutts, like 
many other wildlife authorities, dis- 
courages this. “Books of that sort [Ring of 
Bright Water] to some extent do a 
disservice,” Lutts says. “You can make 
captives of them and train them but 
they're not pets and they’re not tame.” 

Maxwell's success with his otters was 
due in large part to his adaptability to the 
otters: he rarely left them unattended 
(Mij could tolerate only about five hours 
alone before he would tear up the flat), 
he had live eels flown from London to 
Scotland daily, and eventually he hired a 
full-time keeper. Once, when Maxwell 
tried to confiscate an eel Mij had on 
Maxwell's bed, Mij bit him clean through 
three pairs of gloves, breaking two bones 
in his hand. “I had been given a sharp 
and necessary reminder,” Maxwell 
writes, “that though he might carry 
painted rubber balls through the London 
streets he was not a spaniel.” 

* * . 

Lutts and I were watching the otters 
when I asked him about the “otter 
attitude,” that insouciance otters have 
that endears them to humans. “The 
attitude of the otter or the attitude of the 
spectator?” he posed. It’s the attitude of 
the spectator that matters, of course, as 
much as that of the otter. 

One reason humans like otters so 
much can be found in Harvard naturalist 
Stephen Jay Gould’s book The Panda’s 
Thumb. Gould says that “features of 
juvenility trigger ‘innate releasing 
mechanisms’ for affection and nurturing 
in adult humans. When we see a living 
creature with babyish features, we feel 
an automatic surge of disarming tender- 
ness. . . .[W]e judge other animals by the 
same criteria. We are, in short, fooled by 
an evolved response to our own babies, 


.and we transfer our reaction to the same 


set of features in other animals.” Otters 
have many of those “features of juvenili- 
ty” — the short snout, the low forehead, 
and the short stubby arms. These all 
conspire to make an otter look terribly 
cute and (you read it here first) to elict an 
evolved nurturing response from the 
human spectator. 

Then there’s this phenomenon of 
animal play. Although otters have a 
tremendous popular reputation as play- 
ful animals, there’s little scientific 
documentation of their play habits in the 
wild; naturalists spend more time observ- 
ing dogs and primates in the field. In fact, 
Animal Play Behavior, an imposing tome 
from the library of Harvard’s Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, lists Ring of Bright 
Water as a primary source on otter play. 

But it does seem clear that otters defy 
many of the categories of animal play. In 
the play-as-practice category, animals 
play as children getting ready for adult 
life. In the play-as-socialization category, 
animals inititate and respond to play as a 
way to learn to get along. In the play-as- 
alternative-to-boredom category, captive 
animals play because there's nothing else 
to do. 

But otters play as adults, they play 
alone (though Maxwell believed his 

Continued.on page 14 
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Anty matters 
Big thoughts on some little bugs 


by Diane Welebit 
% ome ants are farmers, who peace- 


fully tend fungus gardens in their 

underground chambers. Some ants 
are warriors, who wantonly invade the 
homes of other ants, killing their leaders 
and kidnapping their young, whom they 
then raise as slaves. And then there are 
the ants who make their living as 
parasites, thieves, marauders, and col- 
onialists. There are even ants similar to 
dairy farmers, who domesticate and milk 
other insects as a source of food. 

Among the more than 7600 known 
species of ants, there is a striking variety 
of lifestyles. All ants, however, are social. 
Like social wasps, bees, and termites, 
ants group together into well-organized 
societies. Each ant is part of a larger 
whole, a colony, and cooperates with 
other ants to help make that colony a 
success. An ant’s behavior makes sense 
only in that context. And if you decide to 
take up the easy, accessible, and de- 
lightful sport of ant-watching, you'll 
want to find your ants at home, in a 
colony, because that’s where all the 
interesting behavior is going on. Even 
the average ants we see among us every 
day, such as the little brown ants that live 
in sidewalk cracks (Tetramorium 
caespitum) or the large black ant that 
appears in your kitchen from time to time 
(Camponotus pennsylvanicus), come 
from very extraordinary households of 
their own. 

In the tropics, ant species tend to be 
more specialized and extreme in their 
behavior. There are tropical ants who 
travel in swarms, preying upon animals 
in their paths. Both the largest and 
smallest known ant species live in the 
tropics. There are tropical ants that can 
eat only one very specific food — such as 
another ant species — or that live only in 
one kind of plant. Some tropical ants 
have venomous stings which, it is 
claimed, cause hallucinations. 

New England’s ants, on the other 
hand, are completely harmless, and they 
also tend less to extremes. According to 
Norman Carlin, a graduate student in 
entomology at Harvard whose specialty 
is local ants, ‘New England's ants are 
generally less specialized than tropical 
ants because they have to be able to take 
advantage of more opportunities. Our 
climate is harsher and more unstable, 
and there are less abundant resources.” 
Our ants are generalists — they adapt, 
they make do. 

New England doesn’t have any fire 
ants, fungus-growing ants, or army ants. 
We do have wood-boring, acorn-inhabit- 
ing, scavenging, seed-harvesting, and 
dairy-farming ants. Our climate also 
favors parasitic and slave-making ants — 
it is thought that because our growing 
season is so short these ants need to 
recruit — forcibly — outside ant help to 
speed up the work of making a colony. 
With a few clues, you'll be able to 
identify some of our more notable local 
ant species, and perhaps observe some of 
their peculiar habits. 

“Ants are everywhere,” says Carlin. 


“All those green spots you see on the 
Boston map, all the little reserves and 
parks in the suburbs, are great places for 
ant-watching.”” The colonies of some ant 
species are found under rocks, particular- 
ly rocks in sunny spots in a wooded area. 
Look for rocks that are not too deeply 
embedded in the soil. Fortunately, the 
kind of rocks that ants like are exactly the 
kind of rocks that are easy for us to turn 
over. Several species of ants like to live in 
dead logs; you can uncover colonies just 
by peeling back bark and breaking off 
pieces of crumbly wood by hand. Anoth- 
er appealingly casual thing about ant 
watching, as Carlin points out, is that 
“you don’t have to get up at five in the 
morning like bird watchers do — ants are 
active at the times of day when people 
are active.” 

Ant watchers are also rewarded with 
quick results. When you start turning 
over rocks and looking at logs, you'll be 
totally amazed by the crowded condi- 
tions that exist. Good ant space is at a 
premium, and it is not unusual to turn 
over a small rock in the woods and find 
the colonies of three different ant species 
living under it. When I accompanied 
Carlin on an ant-collecting field trip to a 
local reserve, we found the colonies of 11 
different species within a couple of hours 
and within a radius of about 200 feet. An 
ant colony is unmistakable — in addition 
to a very large number of ants, you can 
see passages and chambers filled with 
round white eggs and wormy larvae. 

New England ants hibernate in the 
winter. An ant event that heralds warmer 
weather is the nuptial flight, when all the 
colonies of a particular ant species 
release their virgin males and queens. 
The flight of each species, which usually 
lasts for only a few hours, is thought to 
be triggered by a certain temperature, 
humidity, and ratio of light to darkness in 
the day-night cycle. Both the virgin 
males and females have wings — the 
nuptial flight is the only time they use 
them. The flight, seen in terms of 
evolution, is a very effective ant disperser 
and mixer. “The ants fly around for a 
while before they mate,” says Carlin, “so 
that there’s more of a chance that they'll 
encounter members of the opposite sex 
from other colonies.” What the casual 
observer might see of a nuptial flight is a 
number of unusually large, winged ants 
walking around on the ground and 
occasionally dropping out of the sky onto 
your head. “They won’t mate where you 
can see them,” says Carlin. “Some will 
land in the tops of trees and mate there, 
others will actually mate in mid-air, very 
high off the ground.” He adds, “I don’t 
know that ants have what's called 
explosive insemination as bees do and 
suffer the loss of their genitalia in the 
mating process, but if the males don’t die 
during the act they die soon after. They 
give it their all.” 

The females, who lose their wings 
shortly after the nuptial flight, live on to 
found colonies and for that reason ant 
society has been called a feminine 





monarchy. With rare exceptions, just: 


about all the ants you see in an ant 
colony are female. A queen, after mating 
with one or more males on her nuptial 
flight, is fertilized for life — she has no 
further use for males. Some queens can 
live to be 10 to 15 years old, turning out 
eggs and fertilizing them with stored-up 
sperm all the while. 

Ants have a caste system that, again, is 
more specialized and rigidly defined 
among the tropical ants. But in some 
New England ants there are differences 


’ in the size and behavior of ants in a 


colony by whch you can distinguish the 
castes. The smaller ants are workers. The 
worker caste may be further subdivided, 
with some workers responsible for tak- 
he care of the brood and others for going 
ut and finding food for the colony. 
Another caste is made up of soldiers, 
who are often noticeably larger than the 
workers and have larger heads and jaws 
in proportion to their bodies. Soldier ants 
tend to congregate around the entrance 
to the nest when there is any threat to the 
colony, and if you uncover a colony you 
will probably prompt a defensive reac- 
tion. All soldiers and workers are female. 
Males are not part of a caste system as 
they don’t do any work for the colony. 
The queen, who is the third major 
caste division, is the social center of the 
colony. She is much larger than the other 
ants in the colony, and tends to stay deep 
in the nest, surrounded by an entourage 
of workers. Sometimes, particularly in 
the spring, you can catch a glimpse of a 
queen closer to the surface of the nest 
trying to get some of the sun’s warmth. 
Some ant colonies have more than one 
queen, for reasons that are as yet unclear 
to entomologists. Says Carlin, “Some 
queens may temporarily cooperate to get 
a colony going. Then, when the colony 
exceeds a certain size, the extra queens 
are killed off by the workers.” He adds, 
“There is a theory that says the workers 
of a colony are adapted to a certain 
number of queens. The January, 1983, 
issue of Science magazine had a story 
about some researchers in Georgia, 
David Fletcher and Murray Blum, who 
experimented with colonies of fire ants, 
each of which had a different number of 
queens. They took all the queens out of 
the colonies and then gave each colony 
25 new queens. The workers killed the 
queens off until they had the number of 
queens that they had had originally.” 
Although ant societies as a whole seem 
very complex, they actually result from 
very basic components — what Carlin 
calls “simple building blocks of 
behaviors.” These basic behaviors may 
include foraging, self-grooming, groom- 
ing somebody else, guarding, food regur- 
gitation, and carrying out the trash. “Ant 
behavior,” says Carlin, “is much more 
stereotyped than our own. The entire 
repertory of one species of ant would be 
a total of only 20 or 30 different kinds of 
behaviors. That's it. Ants won’t throw 
you any surprises.” Ants are pro- 
grammed, in a sense, to do these certain 





small acts at certain times. And they 
don’t think too hard about what they're 
doing. “Ants are actually quite stupid,” 
says Carlin. “They have a fairly limited 
ability to learn mazes and things like 
that. They don’t actually know they’re 
raising queens, but somehow they’re 
cued to feed some larvae more and 
different foods than other larvae, and 
these well-fed larvae grow to be queens.” 

For the amateur ant watcher, this 
means that beyond just opening up an 
ant colony and watching a lot of ants 
running around, there are certain very 
definite, directed behaviors you can look 
for. One is the brood retrieval reaction — 
when ants, perceiving a threat, pick up 
their brood and run deeper inside the 
nest. Another behavior is the defense 
reaction, in which the larger soldier ants 
will appear. Different ant species have 
different ways of setting off an alarm in 
the colony. Our local Camponotus pen- 
nsylvanicus bobs up and down and raps 
on the wood of its nest. Another local ant 
— the small, black Crematogaster, which 
has a distinctive heart-shaped abdomen 
— will scrape one segment of its 
abdomen against another to create an 
ultrasonic alarm. In addition, it lifts its 
rear end up in the air and releases a 
droplet of alarm pheromene that draws 
other ants to its location. Just by disturb- 
ing their colonies, you can usually 
prompt some sort of alarm reaction in 
ants. Another effective way to get ants 
excited is to introduce an ant from 
another colony into their midst. They 
will immediately recognize it as an alien, 
apprehend it, and tear it or chop it apart. 

If you look closely in the area around 
an ant colony, you'll often be able to pick 
out definite routes that the ants seem to 
be following. Trail-laying is how infor- 
mation about food is communicated to 
other ants in the colony. Says Carlin, 
“Any ant who finds something to eat that 
it likes will travel back to the nest leaving 
a trail of substance from a specialized 
gland. When it returns to the colony, it 
may perform various behaviors such as 
bobbing up and down to excite everyone 
to be interested to go out and find the 
trail.” Ants will only lay a trail if they’re 
returning from a good and plentiful food 
source; when the food source diminishes 
the returning ants will stop laying trails. 

Another ant behavior you're likely to 
see is food exchange. Most ants have a 
little chamber before its stomach called a 
crop, or social stomach. It allows an ant 
to store food that it can later regurgitate 
to other ants in the colony. In a food 
exchange, two ants put their mouth parts 
up to one another. One ant, called a 
solicitor, will energetically tap the other 
ant, the donor, on its mouth parts. The 
donor ant pulls its antennae and mouth 
parts back and regurgitates food, which 
gets eaten by the other ant. Food 
exchange is the primary way in which 
ants who stay close to home get fed. 

We have one local ant species, the 
golden brown Prenolepis imparis, which 
has repletes — social stomachs carried to 
the extreme. Their social stomachs are so 
expandable that some of the workers are 
converted into storage tanks. “These 
ants,” says Carlin, “do nothing but lay in 
the colony eating. Their crops expand 
and expand and expand until their 
abdomens look like lightbulbs. Each of 
these ants fixes itself to the ceiling of the 
colony, and in times of scarcity the other 
ants in the colony will solicit it for 
regurgitated food.” 

Another notable local ant to look for is 
the Acanthomyops, a little bright gold 
ant that lives under rocks. You can 
identify it by the lemony smell — an 
alarm pheromone — that will rise up 
from its nest (you can also get a waft of it 
by crushing an individual ant between 
your fingers). Inside an uncovered 
Acanthomyops nest you're likely to see 
piles of small white insects called ant 
cows (scale insects or aphids), which feed 
on the sap of trees and plants. The ants 
keep these insects safely in their colonies 
over the winter, and in the spring carry 
them out and put them on plants. The 
aphids produce a tasty excretion — a 
kind of milk — on which the ants feed. 
“There is a theory,” notes Carlin, “that 
says that the back of an aphid is 
supposed to mimic the head of an ant, 
and that ants tapping an aphid really 
think they are tapping the head of an ant 
to solicit regurgitated food. I don’t think 
that an aphid’s rear end looks that much 
like an ant head, but it has been argued.” 

Local ants in the genus Myrmica have 
a distinctively long, thin body, and are 
dark brown. They’re the seed harvesters, 
and find seeds, carry them home, store 

Continued on page 14 











The stars are out this summer. 


This summer, you can catch the best jazz 
under the stars. At the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Come listen to the cool sounds of jazz out- 
side in the Museum's Sculpture Court* You'll 
hear the music of the greatest jazz composers, 
arranged and performed by members of the 
jazz faculty at the Berklee College of Music. 

And enjoy summer drinks and barbecue in 
an informal setting. Concerts begin at 8:00 
pm on Thursdays, July 7 through August 11. 

Or catch the stars indoors. In classic docu- 
mentary and fiction films in the Remis Audi- 
torium. Documentary films start at 5:30 pm, 
fiction at 8:00 pm, on Fridays, July 8 through 
August 12. 

Concert tickets are $4.50 for members, 
students, and senior citizens, $24 for the 
series. And, for non-members, $6, $32 for 
the series. Tickets are available at BOSTIX, 
Out-of-Town Tickets, Berklee Performance 


*In case of rain, concerts will be held in the Remis Auditorium. 





Center Box Office, and the Museum's Educa- 


tion Department. Or you can charge tickets 
over the phone by calling Concertcharge at 
426-8181. If still available, tickets will be sold 
at the Museum Box Office one hour before 
the concerts. 

Film tickets are $2 for members, students, 
and senior citizens, and $2.50 for non-mem- 
bers. They're available only at the Museum 
Box Office and will go on sale one hour prior 
to each film. 


CONCERTS. 
July 7. 
The Music of Duke Ellington, performed by 
the Herb Pomeroy Quintet. 
July 14. 
It’s the sound of Irving Berlin, arranged by 
the Bob Winter Trio and featuring John 
Laporta. 


July 21. 

The Larry Monroe Sextet, with Jeff Stout 
and Tony Lada play the music of Cole Porter. 
July 28. 

Mick Goodrick and the Jimmy Mosher 
Quartet offer the tune of Kurt Weill. 
August 4. 

Thelonious Monk’s best melodies performed 
by the Makoto Ozone Duo, featuring Keiichi 
Ishibashi. 

August 11. 

The music of Richard Rodgers, arranged by the 
Bill Pierce Quartet highlights the August 11 
series finale. 


Jazz under the Stars 
and on the Screen. 


Museum of Hne Arts 


Theres art ineverything we do. 
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e Lobsterman in Newington 


Summer’s catch 


Three unexpected inland seafood restaurants 


by Paul D. Lehrman 

very Texan knows that the 
E best barbecue is to be 
found far from the urban- 
cowboy hangouts in downtown 
Dallas. The greatest gumbo 
doesn’t necessarily come from 
central New Orleans, or even the 
French Quarter — it’s in the little 
places out in the bayous. And 
nobody goes to Kentucky for 
fried chicken — true con- 
noisseurs know that if the Colo- 
nel had any smarts, he would 
have gotten his recipe from a 
diner in southern Maryland. 

So it’s a little disturbing that in 
Boston tourists and natives alike 
insist on flocking to overpriced 
downtown or waterfront 
restaurants for their seafood, 
when the same — or better — 
schrod, scallops, and lobster can 
be had elsewhere, in places that 
don’t advertise on TV or cater 
governors’ lunches, and_ that 
don’t charge for the decor. Of 
course, there are the legendary 
no-frills lobster stands and clam- 
bakes of the Maine coast, and the 
deep-sea fisheries of the Cape 
and the Islands. But away from 
the more familiar eateries are 
some wonderful seafood houses, 
in unexpected places — some an 
hour or three out of town, but 
well worth a day trip. 

” * ad 

The cheapest place in southern 
New England to eat great lobster 
just might be in the highly 
unlikely town of Newington, 
Connecticut. Newington, a few 
miles south of Hartford, is on that 
section of Route 15 that the world 
forgot when I-91 was completed, 
in the mid-’60s. Once the route 
between New York and Bosion, 
the 15 miles of the Wilbur Cross 
Highway (as the post office calls 
it) between Meriden and Hart- 
ford is today largely wasteland, 
with decaying, mildewed motels, 
cheesy bowling alleys, tired bars, 
and burned-out diners. But the 
three miles or so of the highway 
within Newington are under- 
going something of a renaissance. 
It started, according to Pam 


Bassett, when Heartland Foods 
put in a huge 24-hour store, with 
parking space for 1000 cars. 

Since then, new _ shopping 
centers, movie theaters, motels 
(with both day and night rates), 
and fast-food joints have sprung 
up. Even though what used to be 
a 20-minute commute for Bassett 
now sometimes takes two hours, 
she couldn’t be more delighted 
with the situation. Along with 
her husband, Walt, she owns the 
Lobsterman, a 20-year-old diner- 
sized combination restaurant and 
fish market just off the highway, 
which has had a renaissance of its 
own. 

Besides lobster, there’s shrimp, 
clams, crab, scallops, and several 
varieties of aquatic vertebrates as 
well as burgers, hot dogs, and 
steaks (for those who insist), but 
there are no salads, desserts, rolls, 
or even china. “We spend $1500 a 
month on paper goods,” Bassett 
laments, “but my husband 
doesn’t want to get real dishes. 
He says the customers won't like 
it.” The Bassetts have a full liquor 
license, but they serve nothing 
stronger than coffee. “We don’t 
want to attract that crowd,” says 
Pam. 

What they do attract is plenty 
of locals who are interested in 
nothing more or less than cheap, 
fresh seafood, as well as tourists 
from as far away as Michigan and 
Florida. “Last year, we even had 
to get matches made,” Pam 
laughs. They come for meals like 
the recent Saturday-night special: 
two culls (single-clawed lobsters), 
with chowder, steamers, potato, 
and slaw, for $8.95. The secret 
behind the low prices is that the 
restaurant is actually only a small 
part of the Bassetts’ operation: 
out back are tanks holding a 
couple dozen tons of lobsters for 
the company’s 100 or so whole- 
sale accounts — restaurants and 
markets from New Haven to 
Springfield. 

“Everything comes from 
Maine,” says Pam. “Lobsters, 
scallops, fish, even the potatoes. 


Sometimes we get Maine shrimp, 
too, which come in only two 
sizes: party [tiny] and jumbo. 
This year, for the first time in 20 
years, we're also getting lit- 
tlenecks from there.’’ The 
Bassetts themselves are imported 
from Maine; they moved down 
from Fryeburg, a tiny town on the 
New Hampshire border, 15 years 
ago. At first, Walt worked in 
construction, while Pam waited 
tables. In 1974, with a borrowed 
pickup truck and $500, Walt 
made a run up east for some 
lobsters, and managed to sell 
them to local restaurateurs. 

The business grew slowly — it 
was in operation only two days a 
week at first — and there were 
times when the Bassetts found 
they had to eat a lot of it. “Our 
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neighbors would smell the lob- 
ster cooking and really envy us,” 
Pam recalls. “But they didn’t 
know that we were eating the 
dead ones the restaurants re- 
fused, and we couldn’t even 
afford to go out to McDonald’s.” 

But slowly things got better, 
and soon the Bassetts found they 
needed more space. “The lobsters 
were all over our basement,” says 
Pam. “It smelled like I don’t 
know what.” The original owners 
of the Lobsterman, which had 
been around since the early ‘60s, 
offered to sell the place. “It had 
peaked, and was starting to go 
downhill. They had closed the 
restaurant and were just running 
a fish market. We needed a bigger 
place, and I had always wanted to 
run my own restaurant. I love 
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waitressing, and I figured having 
my own place would be fun. | 
thought it would be a nine-to- 
three job, like at a bank. Little did 
I know.” On April Fools’ Day, 
1979, the Lobsterman sold its first 
take-out order under its new 
management. 

This Saturday night the place, 
with its 20 or so tables, is 
crowded. There’s a 15-minute 
wait at the door, which is made 
unbearable by the aroma of fried 
clams and chowder. Most of the 
patrons are busy cracking claws 
and tails, while the waitresses 
glide from table to table, empty- 
ing the paper containers with the 
leftover shells onto large trays. 
Hardly anybody is wearing a 
lobster bib (“We got them, if they 
want them,” says Pam), and a lot, 
of the folks are getting the 
remains of their meal wrapped to 
take home. 

Last winter, the Bassetts did 
the first major remodeling of the 
restaurant in its history. They 
enclosed the front porch, adding 
space for about five tables, and 
replaced upright red _ kitchen- 
style chairs with more elegant 
black armchairs. They also in- 
stalled a few fake Tiffany lamps 
and a couple of ceiling fans, and 
covered the tile floor with carpet- 
ing. “Everyone was worried 
when they saw us working that 
the prices would go up,” says 
Pam. “But we were careful not to 
do that.” 

The Bassetts are no longer 
eating the business — instead, 
they're serving it up to the 
customers, The culls on special 
are remainders from the day’s 
wholesale sales. “We'll. buy a 
whole run — 30,000 pounds — 
from a fisherman,” Pam explains, 
“and we'll have 2000 pounds of 
culls left over.” Now that they 
don’t have to, the Bassetts don’t 
indulge much in crustaceans any- 
more. “The last time I ate a 
lobster was in February in 
Florida,” says Pam. “We had 
some shipped down.” 

The Lobsterman is a _ re- 
markable example of trans- 
planted culture within New Eng- 
land; it’s a little piece of Old 
Orchard Beach in central Con- 
necticut. Its owners have brought 
with them the spirit of a down- 
East factory outlet — except that, 
unlike Bass shoes, these factory 
seconds taste great with lemon 
and butter. 

But finding this little treasure 
among the cultural ruins is tricky. 
The first owners had a huge 
hand-painted sign on the roof, 
twice the height of the restaurant, 
but it’s long gone and the Bassetts 
don’t know where it went. Com- 
ing northbound on Route 15, the 
place is just visible — behind a 
huge bowling-alley sign and im- 
mediately in front of the storage 

Continued on page 14 
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Maine line 


What to do 


when you get there from here 


by Scot Lehigh 


hen George Babbitt, 
W Sizciais Lewis's 
archetypical Mid- 


westerner, left Maine after a two- 
week fishing vacation, he found 
himself ineluctably drawn back 
to the wild beauty of the state. 
For anyone accustomed to va- 
cationing on Cape Cod, where on 
the average more than two cars 
vie for each parking spot along 
the crowded beaches, a trip to the 
Pine Tree State may work the 
same magic. 

Of course, the beauty of the 
state is in the real Maine, not 
around the 55 miles of fast-food 
joints, lobster stands, and tourist 
traps that litter Route 1 from 
Kittery to Portland. Maine 


Park 

doesn’t stop at Portland, or even 
at L.L. Bean — though many 
tourists do. Not that northern 
Maine doesn’t peddle its share of 
plastic Indians, scenic ashtrays, 
and souvenir cigarette lighters; 
like mosquitoes, the tinsel trade 
knows no geographical bound- 
aries when the season’s right. But 
as you travel beyond the Old 
Orchard Beach strip, you leave 
behind the vacation fagade and 
start into a different land, a land 
that offers both back-to-nature 
adventures and rustic coastal 
villages. 

To see Maine the way it should 
be seen, you have to drive north 
at least to Bangor. Dean Martin 
may have taken a train, but that 
was years ago; the Maine Central 
Railroad no longer carries 
passengers, so modern-day 
travelers will have to settle for 
Interstate 95 or Route 1. A scion 
of the roaring, traffic-jammed 
route that runs through the rest of 
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two lanes each way once it enters 
Maine. Compared with driving 
on the same route in Massachu- 
setts, the ride from Portland 
north through forested hills and 
flat pasture is almost peaceful. 
Route 1, running along the coast, 
is also a beautiful drive, but from 
Memorial Day on it’s clogged 
with trailers and Winnebagos. 
Perhaps that is most famous 
which stands the tallest, and Mt. 
Katahdin — from an Indian word 
meaning “highest land” — de- 
serves its fame. A _ craggy 
triangular peak that rises almost a 
mile above the surrounding for- 
est, the mountain offers 150 miles 
of hiking trails, some challenging 
enough to try veteran hikers, 





others easy enough for the entire 
family. But even the easiest of its 
trails is sufficiently foreboding so 
that no car will ever boast of 
having climbed this peak. (Com- 
pared with Katahdin, Mt. Wash- 
ington is definitely South of the. 
Border.) 

Abol Trail, the most difficult, 
takes the hiker up nearly four 
miles to Baxter Peak. After a 
gradual climb through the forest 
at the foot of the mountain, the 
trail follows a steep, rocky swath 
that a rockslide cut in 1815. For 
more than a mile the way is steep, 
the going slow and arduous. 
Climbing Abol in 1846, Henry 
David Thoreau observed: “The 
mountain seemed a vast aggrega- 
tion of loose rocks, as if sometime 
it rained rocks and they lay as 
they fell on the mountain side, 
nowhere fairly at rest, but leaning 
on each other, rocking stones 
with cavities between, but scarce- 
ly any side or smooth shelf.” 
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more gradual tableland, where 
the spring that bears Thoreau’s 
name bubbles through rocky 
ground. From here it is another 
mile along a desolate, boulder- 
strewn mesa to Baxter Peak. This 
mile is the final walk of the 
Appalachian Trial, which ends at 
the summit. 

On the other side of the 
mountain, the Helon Taylor Trail 
winds through dense forest, and 
then sparser trees, before reach- 
ing heights where even the hardi- 
est of shrubs can’t live. Above the 
tree line, the path finally breaks 
out onto rocky outcroppings, 
and, after three miles, crosses the 
Knife Edge, a narrow ridge 
bordered on both sides by sheer 
drops and breathtaking pan- 
oramas. The Knife Edge has been 
called the most exciting 
nontechnical climb in America, 
and deservedly so. Other trails 
also start up Katahdin from this 
side, and whichever you take to 
the top, the view of the tapestry 
of trees — dark where they’re 
coniferous, lighter for deciduous, 
with the blue of lakes and rivers 
woven in — makes the climbing 
worthwhile. 

Spread about the base of the 
mountain is Baxter State Park, 
whose streams, forests, and trails 
provide a perfect setting for 
camping, hiking, canoeing, 
swimming, and fishing for the 
1000 campers the park can ac- 
commodate. One special attrac- 
tion straight from a Blue Lagoon 
fantasy is Abol Slide, where Abol 
Stream cascades down 60 feet 
over a smooth rock bottom. The 
icy waters whisk any swimmer 
hearty enough to brave them 
down the incline and into the 
crystal-clear pool below. This 
natural water slide has long been 
a favorite of children. 

Camping in Baxter State Park 
is different from camping any- 
where else in New England, for 
the park is unlike any other in the 
region. Former Maine Governor 
Percival Baxter, who had been 
unable to persuade the legislature 
to buy the land and establish the 
park while he was in office, 
bought much of the tract himself 
and gave it to the state for a park. 
Gave it, that is, with one very 
important proviso. “I seek to 
provide against commercial ex- 
ploitation, against hunting, trap- 
ping, and killing, against lumber- 
ing, hotels, hot-dog stands, motor 
vehicles, horse-drawn vehicles, 
and other vehicles, aircraft, and 
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zation. ... I want it used to the 
fullest extent, but in the right, 
unspoiled way,” Baxter told the 
legislature. 

And though the state’s park 
commission recently opened the 
park to snowmobiles (devices 
that, however noisome, find it 
rather tough sledding in the 
summer), motorboats and motor- 
cycles are not welcome, and only 
the smaller trailers (car and trailer 
together can’t exceed 44 feet in 
length) are allowed inside the 
park. As the former governor 
intended, Baxter Park’s 
aboriginal forest and waterways 
give the camper a rest from all 
that he found distasteful. 

Because of its immense popu- 
larity, you'll need reservations to 
assure yourself a spot in the park 
(commercial campsites dot the 
perimeter, but they just aren’t the 
real thing). You can get your 
reservation for the lean-tos, 
cabins, bunkhouses, or tenting 
spaces that the park maintains by 
writing to: Reservation Clerk, 
Baxter State Park, 64 Balsam 
‘Drive, Millinocket, Maine 04462. 

Two routes lead to Baxter. 
From Millinocket — about an 
hour past Bangor on I-95 — a 
marked but unnumbered road 
leads the way to the southern 
entrance. Or you can stay on I-95 
to Sherman Station, take Route 
11 to Patten, and from there 
follow Route 159 to the eastern 
entrance. 

* * * 

For serious thrill-seekers, 
Maine offers three unparalleled 
adrenalin sources: the Dead, the 
Allagash, and the Kennebec Riv- 
ers. If ever there was a misnomer, 
calling the river that flows from 
the tip of Flagstaff Lake to the 
upper Kennebec River “dead” is 
it. From Long Falls Dam at the 
northeast end of Flagstaff, the 
Dead twists, turns, and plunges 
for 15 consecutive miles of Class 
Ill, IV, and V rapids that will 
leave the most experienced pad- 
dler exhausted and exhilarated. 
“A paddler’s not worth a damn 
until he’s floated over Poplar 
Hills Falls on his back,” they'll 
tell you at Webb’s Store, near the 
end of the falls. Those treacher- 
ous narrows, a twisting three- 
quarter-mile stretch strewn with 
boulders, gargantuan standing 
waves, and plunging chutes, 
have helped earn the Dead a 
reputation both as a canoe grave- 
yard and as the best white water 
in the East. Although the river is 
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Power Company releases more 
water on certain weekends to 
make the stretch a better run (you 
can call (207) 623-3521 for infor- 
mation on the company’s plans). 
The best way to get to the river is 
to take Route 201 from Waterville 
to West Forks. A Webb's Store 
canoe wagon makes regular runs 
to the best starting spot. 

The Kennebec River, which 
rips through an adjacent gorge, is 
like a large model of the Dead, 
bigger in features, but the same in 
form. Much of this river is too 
rough for canoes; it takes a raft to 
survive the sharp drops and 
powerful back boils. The Ken- 


’ nebec bucks like a bronco, and 


the thrill of paddling for your life 
as you plunge between two 
boulders while a towering plume 
breaks over the bow will stay 
with you long after your muscles 
have quit aching from the effort. 
Northern Whitewater, located in 
the Forks (663-2271), and Maine 
Whitewater (672-4814), in 
Bingham, lead rafting expeditions 
down the Kennebec, and some 
Boston travel agents offer week- 
end trips to Maine to run the 
Kennebec. 

Farther north, the St. John and 
Allagash rivers, which make up 
the Allagash Waterway, combine 
fast water and stretches of pic- 
turesque, unroiled river that 
flows through land wild enough 
to make you believe you're the 
first to see it. The various sug- 
gested trips — some can be done 
in four days, others last a month 
— take you down rivers and 
across lakes where trout, salmon, 
togue, and whitefish rise to meet 
the angler’s fly — and to test his 
skill. To get a map of the Allagash 
Waterway, as well as a copy of 
the current regulations, write to: 
Allagash Wilderness Waterway, 
Bureau of Parks and Recreation, 
State Office Building, Augusta, 
Maine 04330. The AMC River 
Guide, volume 1, describes the 
different trips in detail. 

* * - 

So you've climbed Katahdin 
and met the sky, you’ve camped 
in the wilderness, you've canoed 
and floated the Dead River, and 
you've forgotten what it’s like to 
sit down. You've sated your 
appetite for adventure, and now 
you're looking for something 
more sedate. So what of the 
Maine you've always heard 
about, the land of that legendary 
laconic, the Downeaster? 
Turning east from Bangor takes 
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Continued from page 6 

As a result of this agreement, 
Moonstone Beach is probably the 
only official sanctioned “free 
beach” in New England. 

Unofficially, mude bathers 
gather in quarries in Milford, 
Massachusetts, gorges in 
Williamstown and Goshen, Mas- 
sachusetts, a beach on Mount 
Desert Island, in Maine, and a 
place called the Ledges, on the 
Harriman Reservoir in southern 
Vermont. And Michelle Handler 
says she plans to work with a 
Connecticut group to establish a 
nude beach in that state. 

Greater Boston Naturists, 
which has compiled a list of 
nude-bathing spots, is reluctant 
to release it for publication, for 
fear of harm from publicity. 
Dennis cites Concord, Massachu- 
setts, as an example of how 
notoriety can destroy a beloved 
hideaway. Until a couple of years 
ago, nude bathers quietly 
gathered at a pond off Monument 
Street. But as the pond became 
more popular, police noticed the 
parked cars, found out what was 
going on, and arrested a few 
people. The arrests were thrown 
out of court, but the ensuing 
publicity drew more crowds, in- 
cluding undesirables more inter- 
ested in something other than the 
joys of skinny-dipping. 

“There was exhibitionism, 
masturbation, and sexual inter- 
course in Concord,” Dennis re- 
calls. Meanwhile, the town 
passed an ordinance banning 
nude bathing. “It’s a sad case,” he 
adds. “The park will probably 
never be reopened for nude 
bathing.” 

(Nevertheless, Dennis adds 
that Greater Boston Naturists, 
whose address is below, will send 
a list of nude bathing spots to 
anyone who takes the trouble to 
send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope.) 

Although an official agreement 
was reached in Rhode Island and 
an unofficial one in Truro, legal 
questions remain. There is no 
federal law against nudity, but 
some towns, such as Concord, 
have banned it, and few of these 
ordinances have been tested in 
court. 

“It’s really up in the air,” says 
Steven Brown, executive director 
of the Rhode Island affiliate of 
the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion. 

If the Moonstone controversy 
had gone to court, Brown says, 
the naturists would have argued 
that the ban on nude bathing 
violated their rights to autonomy, 
expression, and association. The 
government, in turn, would have 
said the Constitution contains no 
specific guarantee of the right to 
bathe au naturel; the naturists are 
free to associate, but they just 
can’t do it in the nude in public. 
(In fact, a footnote to Judge 
Coffin’s opinion says nude bath- 
ing does not involve rights to free 
speech or association.) 

Usually, people arrested for 
nudity are charged with indecent 
exposure or lewdness. And usual- 
ly, such arrests are thrown out of 
court if it cannot be shown that 
the nudity was accompanied by 
indecent or lewd behavior. “The 
courts have found that nudity in 
and of itself is not obscene,” 
Michelle Handler explains. 

Handler, in fact, was recently 
arrested when she joined a group 
protesting efforts to ban nude 
bathing at a federally owned 
beach in Sandy Hook, New 
Jersey. She and five others 
marched two miles down the 
beach to the traditional nude 
area, took off their clothes, and 
were arrested on charges of 
lewdness. According to Handler, 
the charges were dropped when 
no lewd activity could be proven; 
she says the park ranger prom- 
ised there would be no further 
arrests. 

Meanwhile, the troubles are 
not over at Moonstone. South 


Kingstown officials object to the 
plan, complaining that the 200- 
foot buffer zone is not wide 
enough to protect the sensibilities 
of local beachcombers. 

Interestingly, the folks who 
will be letting it all hang out seem 
to have few worries about 
clothed bathers wandering 
within gawking distance. Dennis 
says that gawkers sometimes 
bother people, especially women. 
But generally, a crush of naked 
bodies is’ not all that titillating, 
and a clothed person gets to feel 
mighty uncomfortable among 
them. 

“People come to look. Then 
they say, ‘Gee, this is nice’ and 
take their clothes off,” says 
Marianne Handler. ‘“Today’s 
naturist is yesterday’s gawker.” 

* * * 
For more information on nude 


bathing, send a stamped, self- ¢ 
addressed envelope to any of the & 


following groups: 


Greater Boston Naturists, Box < 


273, West Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts 02132. 

New England Naturists As- 
sociation, Box 309, Nar- 
rangansett, Rhode Island 02882. 

The Naturists Society, Box 132, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54902. O 


Otters 


Continued from page 7 

otters needed social as well as 
solitary play), and they play in 
the wild. It’s true that the con- 
stant play of captive otters looks 
a little frantic after a while, like 
the constant golf of retirees; and 
it’s true that photo after photo of 
otters, both tame and wild, slid- 
ing and playing tends to 
leave out the long, boring 
stretches of sunning, sleeping, 
and hunting. But it’s difficult to 
get reductionist about otter play. 
Otters learn quickly; humans are 
their only natural enemies; and 
even in the wild, life is pretty 
easy — they keep their popu- 
lation down by having only two 
to four pups every year or so, and 
they eat almost anything, from 
dragonflies to trout. Otters seem 
to play because they’re having a 
good time. 

Lutts objects to the human 
attitude that otters are trained to 
play for human benefit. “You 
hear them urging the otter to go 
down the slide?” he asks with a 
touch of annoyance. Well, otters 
deal with that attitude better than 
do humans: they ignore it. The 
weather's nice, they'll do what 
they feel like. That's why otters 
are an important part of summer: 
they remind us what we should 
be doing now. 0 


Ants 


Continued from page 8 

them up in granary cells, and eat 
them when they’re hungry. 
“They're sloppy about it,” says 
Carlin, “they drop a lot of seeds 
along the way, and so these ants 
play a role in the seed distribu- 
tion of certain plants.” 

But the really exciting local 
ants — the social parasites and 
slave-making ants — are in the 
genus Formica. A queen of the 
Formica exsectoides species, for 
example, is apt to sneak into the 
colony of Formica fusca ants, 
decapitate their queen, and settle 
into the nest, putting the workers 
in the colony to work for her and 
her offspring. Eventually, the 
original Formica fusca ants in the 
colony die off because they no 
longer have a reproducing queen 
of their own, and the Formica 
exsectoides children take over. 

One clue that will tell you 
you’ve found a parasitized or 
enslaved ant colony is when you 
see ants of two different colors 
living in the same colony. Anoth- 
er, more spectacular, clue is a 
slave-raid in progress, something 
one doesn’t get to see very often 
— even Carlin, who spends a lot 
of time in the woods, looking for 
ants, has seen only one slave raid. 


Freddie's Lobsta Land in 


“| was wandering up a path and 
there was this two-way stream of 
red ants going across the path. All 
the ants going one way had little 
brood in their mandibles, and all 
the ants going the other way 
didn’t. These red ants, of the 
Formica sanguinea species, were 
invading a colony of black For- 
mica fuscas. They killed off the 
adults and were making off with 
the brood.” When these captured 
brood metamorphose in the 
slave-makers’ colony, they are 
born thinking they’re the right 
species. “The slaves aren’t kept 
under lock and key,” says Carlin. 
“They can go out of the nest and 
forage for the slave-makers. In 
some species, the slaves even 
assist the slave-makers on slave 
raids. They’re totally indoctri- 
nated.” 

Some slave-making ants may 
be moved to go out on a raid just 
because they occasionally need 
some extra labor forces. But in 
some of the more specialized 
slave-making species, slaves are 
an absolute necessity. The slave- 
makers don’t know how to take 
care of their own brood and, 
because their mandibles have 
evolved to be useful only as 
weapons, they are totally in- 
capable of feeding themselves. If 
you removed the slaves, these 
highly specialized slave-makers 
would starve to death. 

The temptation to compare 
ants with humans is strong, and 
scientists and lay writers alike 
have given in to it. W.M. Wheel- 
er, an entomologist whose 1910 
work Ants: Their Structure, De- 
velopment, and Behavior is still a 
standard text, wrote that “We 
find in the different species of 
ants different conditions of life, 
curiously answering to the earlier 
stages of human progress.” He 
compared the hunting, pastoral, 
and agricultural societies of ants 
and humans and noted a “strik- 
ing parallelism.” Entomologist 
Auguste Forel took it a step 
further with his book, The Social 
World of Ants Compared with 
that of Man, written after World 
War I, at the time of the for- 
mation of the League of Nations. 
His proposal was that we all be 
organized into “one human for- 
micary united throughout the 
world,” with a great super- 
national army to subdue the 
“groups of wild beasts known as 
states.” There is something wist- 
ful about his proposal — with his 
ant nest, he envisioned a world of 
harmony, togetherness, and 
altruism. The Belgian writer 
Maurice Maeterlinck, in his 1930 
book The Life of an Ant, also 
idealized the cozy social lifestyle 
of an ant: “I believe that an ant is 
far less unhappy than the very 
happiest of men.” 

To Carlin, the temptation to 
compare ants to humans is some- 
thing to be resisted. “The human 
projection that people seem to 
want to put on ants automatically 
is very limiting. It's much more 
fascinating just to observe these 
things as they are, because then 
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you can begin to really appreciate 
the marvelous complexity of the 
evolutionary history of these 
things.” Becoming even casually 
aware of the ants around you is to 
be allowed passage into a world 
within a world. A whole other 
society with very different rules 
and marvelous capabilities comes 
into view, just by our beginning 
to look for it. Norman Carlin, for 
one, is always looking down — 
walking through the woods or 
through Harvard Square, he is 
continually searching the ground, 
looking for ants. “It’s something 
you learn,” he says. “My friends 
are always asking me if I’m 
depressed. Before, when I was an 
undergraduate and _ studying 
birds, I was always looking up.” 
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yard of the Eastern Sewer Pipe 
Corporation. To those driving 
southbound, the restaurant is 
hidden behind a hill, so you have 
to have a little faith: when you 
see the Heartland on the right, 
make a U-turn. 

* * ool 

At the Original Jack August's in 
Northampton, the nautical decor 
is not included in the price of 
your meal — it’s extra. Lobster- 
claw harmonicas, brass _fish- 
shaped ashtrays, candleholders, 
lamps, giant fish mobiles, cups, 
bowls, plates, and bottles hang 
from the acoustic-tile ceiling and 
line the clapboard walls, and 
almost all these things have price 
tags. A Wedgwood plate, the gift 
of a local priest, does not. “Some- 
one offered us $3000 for it,” says 
Joyce August, “so we decided to 
nail it to the wall.” 

Joyce and her husband, Herb, 
are the third generation of 
Augusts to run the restaurant, 
which has been a going concern 
on one corner or another of Main 
and Bridge Streets for almost 50 
years. A framed menu from 1935 
adorns one of the antiqued-wood 
booths: the lobster plate, the 
priciest item on it, went for 65 
cents. A 1961 state fish inspector's 
report hangs over another booth; 
under “remarks” is written: “One 
of the best seafood restaurants in 
the Commonwealth.” 

As the back of the 1983 menu 
explains in great detail, the first 
August originally had a seafood 
market across the street from the 
present location. His customers 
persuaded him to offer take-out, 
which before long necessitated a 
move to larger quarters. Since 
then, the place has expanded not 
at all — it seats about 70 at tables 
and booths — and an atmosphere 
of bustling informality is still a 
large part of its charm. 

The take-out counter, with its 
frying clams and onion rings, is 
right in the center of the dining 
room. The folks waiting for their 
orders line up in front of it, 
mixing with the people waiting 
for tables. To get to the 
restrooms, customers have to 





walk past the freezer into the 
kitchen. On a Sunday afternoon 
during graduation weekend for 
some of the area colleges, Herb 
and Joyce are sitting at a table, 
balancing the books and chatting 
with both regulars and new- 
comers. 

“We get all kinds of people in 
here,” says Herb. “Students, lo- 
cals, tourists. Every fall, we get 
busloads of foliage-watchers 
from the Southeast making reser- 
vations. The county courthouse is 
a block away, so we get lawyers 
all the time, and sometimes even 
the juries; we put them over in 
the corner.” The restaurant's rep- 
utation has even spread overseas, 
thanks to an exchange program 
between the town and _ its 
namesake in England. “They 
come over here every year for a 
darts tournament, and they love 
our fish and chips. That's because 
we make it with haddock,” says 
Herb proudly. 


Running the business hasn't 


always been the relaxing occupa- 
tion it looks like today: down- 
town Northampton, like many 
New England towns, died with 
the advent of suburban shopping 
centers; but as the dreams of the 
developers of the ‘60s and ‘70s 
now lie deteriorating in nearby 
Hadley and Amherst, Main Street 
has been reborn. “It’s mostly the 
young kids coming out of college 
with money,” says Herb. 
“They’re coming in and opening 
boutiques in town, and it helps us 
a lot. But probably the smartest 
move we ever made was not to 
try to expand. I'd rather have a 
small, full fishbowl than a big, 
empty one. Besides, who needs 
bigger headaches?” 

There was one nod to modern 
economics in the ‘60s when a 
previous August sold the rights to 
his forebear’s name, and soon 
Jack August’s Steak and 
Chowder Houses were springing 
up all over central New England. 
“They've all gone bankrupt,” 
says Joyce, “except for one in 
Connecticut. They wanted to 
advertise together with us, but it’s 
a totally different place, and we 
just couldn’t see it. We're the 
original.” 

The original does serve mighty 
good steaks (“They're for that 
one person who would otherwise 
break up a party,” says Herb, 
“but we're seeing less and less of 
them”), but the most popular 
dishes are the “Pick o’ the Sea,” a 
mixed plate of fried fish and 
shellfish, and the baked stuffed 
shrimp. Unlike other restaurants, 
the ones that load their seafood 
with a heavy filling more suited 
to a Thanksgiving turkey, Jack 
August's uses a light bread stuf- 
fing soaked in chowder and 
loaded with bits of scallops and 
fish. It’s wonderful. 

The chowders themselves are 
deservedly famous, and the res- 
taurant does a good mail-order 
business, at $1.15 a can (serves 
four, two if you're a real fan) — 
it’s most in demand around 

Continued on page 16 
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1E +1 BOTTLE OF BEER IN EUROPE. 
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CHARGE 
IT. 


Exceptional dining in elegant, intimate interiors. 
Cape Cod’s Only **** Four Star Restaurant (Mobil Travel Guide) 


Route 6A, Brewster, Mass. 896-3640 













Cuisine Francaise 


ALL THE PIZZA 
YOU CAN 





Next to the Paradise 
961 Comm. Ave., 
Boston 
783-1131 


PIZZA SPECIAL 
5-10 

7 NIGHTS A WEEK 
SUNDAY ALL DAY 
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SKYDIVE 
TODAY 











AT TURNERS FALLS, MA. 


Learn to Skydive using the only state of the art student equipment in Mass. Thursday 
thru Sunday you'll begin by 10 a.m. and jump that afternoon, weather permitting. 


FIRST JUMP COURSE 
Weekday $85 Weekend $100 
Group Discounts Available 
Cost includes all equipment, training & first jump. 
High Instructor to Student Ratio. 


USPA/FAA LICENSED 
® Instructors 
@ jumpmasters 
® riggers 


Massachusetts 
Sport Turners Falls Airport / Pioneer Aviation 


F.F.i: Call (617) 333-0623 / (413) 545-0829 
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Christmas by transplanted New 
Englanders in Florida. “Don’t put 
in any water,” warns Joyce as she 
brings us a couple of cans from 
behind the take-out counter. 
“Just milk and butter. And don’t 
let it boil!’ There are three 
varieties: clam, fish and Man- 
hattan clam. “That's for the New 
Yorkers,” explains Joyce. “We 
don’t sell much of it.” 

And the best part is, though the 
menu has remained pretty consis- 
tent for many years, there’s 
always something new on the 
walls to admire. “It gives people 
something to look at,” says Joyce, 
“and the little gifts keep the kids 
quiet.” Herb adds: “We had a fish 
mobile in here once, made out of 
an airport wind sock, that was 18 
feet long. We never figured we'd 
sell it, but two weeks after we put 
it up, some Amherst students 
came in and bought-it for $45, for 
a buddy who was in the hospital, 
We expected they’d be back, 
asking us to buy it back, but I 
guess he kept it.” 

* - * 

Cape Ann is famous for sea- 
food, and there are plenty of 
trendy restaurants in Gloucester 
and Rockport where you can get 
it, but Freddie’s Lobsta Land isn’t 
one of them. It is, however, one 
of the cheapest and friendliest 
places in the area, and the food is 
about as good as you can get. Exit 
12 off of Route 128, the first 
Gloucester exit, looks as if it leads 
only into the marshland that 
surrounds the highway. But over 
on the left is Freddie’s, and if you 
can figure out how to get to that 
side of the road (just go over the 
bridge and bear left), it’s a land 
worth discovering. 

From the outside, Freddie’s 
could be a roadhouse anywhere 
in the country. Red, hand-paint- 
ed signs announce “Cocktails,” 
“Dining room,” and “Take Out.” 
There’s some highway construc- 
tion going on in the immediate 
area; and so there are a couple of 
trailers and various barrels and 
parts of lane-dividing concrete 
blocks strewn around. But mostly 
there is nothing: a marsh that is 
the Annisquam River stretches 
behind the restaurant, and on ll 
the other sides are scrub and low 
trees growing out of the sand. A 
“Beware of Dog” sign points to a 
sleepy Alaskan husky enjoying 
the afternoon sun behind a small 
outbuilding filled with cases of 
beer. 

A sign on the front door says 
“No checks or credit cards, cash 
on the barrelhead only.” On a 
chilly weekday afternoon, the 
half-dozen tables inside the 
screened-in front porch are emp- 
ty. The second set of doors stick. 
“Pull hard!” yells a woman's 
voice. Inside are eight booths and 
10 tables with Formica tops and 
red menus. From the ceiling 
hangs an assortment of fishing 
nets and floats and driftwood, as 
well as a collection of carved- 
wood miniature sailors and fish- 
ermen, all wearing beatific ex- 
pressions. A Dr. Pepper clock- 
sign lists the specials, and a Radio 
Shack speaker in the corner plays 
WJIB. 

As we sit down at a corner 
table, the feeling of a roadhouse 
starts to disappear. Light pours in 
through the windows over- 
looking the marsh. Although the 
restaurant has been open since 11 
a.m., at four o'clock the dining 
room is almost empty. On the 
other hand, the bar (you have to 
go in there and find the secret 
passageway under the TV to get 
to the men’s room — the 
women’s room is off the dining 
room) is doing a pretty good 
business, The waitresses, in red 
uniforms, are sitting and chatting. 
“Oh, it gets busy during the 
season,” says Dot, our waitress, 
who tells us she’s been here since 
Freddie bought the place, in 1969. 
“We get loads of tourists and 
summer people, and even out of 


season a lot of people drive from 
Gloucester Center for our lunch 
specials. It’s only about 10 
minutes away. But the weekends 
are crazy. Sometimes they have 
to wait 10 or 15 minutes. But the 
turnover is pretty fast, and we 
will take reservations.” 

It’s easy to see why the place is 
popular. Along with shrimp, 
scallops, fish, fried chicken, 
burgers, and steaks (which the 
staff seem particularly proud of), 
Freddie’s red menu offers a sweet 
and crowded clam chowder (ac- 
companied by unexpectedly 
fresh oyster crackers), the nicest 
fried clams you’ve ever munched 
on, and, pf course, “lobsta”: 
boiled, broiled, or baked stuffed 
(with lobster meat, no less). Most 
of the seafood is local: Cape Ann 
lobsters and clams, bay scallops 
in season. The most elaborate 
dinner in the place will cost you 
less than $12, and it’s easy to get 
full on about six bucks’ worth. 

“It's a pretty friendly place,” 
Dot says as she accepts an 
invitation to sit down. “You get to 
know everybody — not their 
names, but their faces. I remem- 
ber I said to one lady, ‘Oh, you're 
dining alone tonight,’ and she 
said, “Yes, my husband died last 
winter.’ Now, even if they're 
regulars, I don’t ask questions too 
much. 

“All the people in the bar are 
regulars. We've got two girl 
bartenders, and they do fine. We 
don’t have any trouble with kids 
or anything — everyone just 
watches the Red Sox on the TV.” 

Freddie, also known as Freddie 
Ercolani, is not in as talkative a 
mood. When he hears that a 
couple of folks who want to write 
about his place are out front, he 
comes out with a copy of a 
Gloucester Daily Times article 
from last fall and says, “Here, this 
will tell you all you need to 
know,” and goes back to the 
kitchen. Even with an empty 
house, he’s busy supervising his 
staff, preparing onion rings, clip- 
ping the rubber bands off the 
lobster claws, and making sure 
there’s enough bread and rolls on 
hand. Six-foot-two, 60ish, with 
thick glasses, Ercolani takes his 
work very seriously. He’s lived in 
Gloucester all his life, working on 
boats, on the fish piers, in 
restaurants, and for his own 
trucking company that sold 
waste from the fish-packing 
plants to farmers for mink food. 
“What paper are you from?” he 
asks when he comes back out for 
a moment. “Tell the waitress 
when you're done, and come see 
me in the kitchen.” 

When Ercolani took over the 
place, 14 years ago, it was known 
as Marion’s Lobsta Land. “It was 
the kind of proposition where 
they would open at 4 p.m., from 
the middle of June to Labor Day,” 
he says. “It was mostly a bar; they 
didn’t know much about food. 
Now we're open all day — the 
take-out too — 31 weeks a year,” 
from April 1 through November 
15. Of course, the restaurant is a 
family business: Ercolani’s wife, 
Grace, is a hostess, and one of his 
daughters waits tables. Freddie 
and Grace live upstairs, and they 
own several acres of the marsh 
around them. “He can’t do any- 
thing with it,” explains Dot, 
“becausé it’s all conservation 
land.” 

Although he is reluctant to 
show it, Ercolani is proud of what 
he’s done wth his place. “I 
learned to cook when I was 13,” 
he says matter-of-factly. “The 
only job I could get was in a 
restaurant.” He maintains a kind 
of stoic scowl when asked if he 
ever plans to give it up. “I got 
what I want,” he points out, “and 
as long as I’ve got my health, I 
don’t want to retire. I’m good to 
the help, I’m good to the people 
who never had money.” But he 
does smile when we point out 
that he’s got a pretty nice thing 
going here at Lobsta Land. And 
he smiles again when he’s asked 
what he does in the off-season. “I 
spend the money I make during 
the summer,” he replies, , a 
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you into the heart of Downeast 
Maine, so called because the 
schooners and barks that once 
plied the coastal waters found the 
prevailing winds carried them 
easily and swifly along the coast 
to northern Maine; the “uphill” 
trip was fighting those same 
winds on the way back to Boston. 
Route 1 from Bangor takes you 
through Ellsworth, a rustic brick- 
and-clapboard community where 
former Washington Post editor J. 
Russell Wiggins now publishes 
the Ellsworth American. 

From Ellsworth, Route 3 leads 
to Mt. Desert Island and Bar 
Harbor, an area that combines 
the beauty of coastal Maine with 
the chic resort-community attrac- 
tions so popular farther south. 
Situated on Mt. Desert Island, 
Acadia National Park is one of 
America’s loveliest seacoast va- 
cation spots. Here on the island, 
rocky mountains rise as high as 
1500 feet, sloping or plunging to 
open ocean on one side and 
overshadowing lakes and ponds 
on the other. Deep-sea fishing 
and sightseeing boats take the 
tourists out into the Atlantic 
during the summer months. 

A 1532-foot drive up Cadillac 
Mountain gives you a view over 
much of the island and out to sea; 
the Champlain Mountain Preci- 
pice Trail takes you to Anemone 
Cover, where the crashing ocean 
has eroded a 100-foot tunnel into 
the base of the cliff; other trails in 
the park skirt the edge of sheer 
cliffs that plunge more than 100 
feet to the surf. 

From Ellsworth, Route 1 
ambles northeast through Han- 
cock, Milbridge, Cherryfield, 
Harrington, and Machias. Secon- 
dary roads lead to Jonesport, 
Lubec, and Eastport. It’s no long- 
er Melville’s Atlantic that ebbs 
and flows into these com- 
munities. Here it’s Longfellow’s 
ocean, one that doesn’t crash on 
white beaches but washes silent 
and deep into glacier-carved bays 
and inlets and gently laps the face 
of craggy cliffs. The ocean 
provides the communities with 
fish, clams, and lobsters, and 
brings the fog, with its fecund 
stench of rotting seaweed mixed 
with brine. It’s an area unlike the 
rest of the eastern seaboard, and 
for that matter, unlike Old Or- 
chard or Portland or Yarmouth or 
even Bar Harbor. Vacationing 
here is not so much seeing the 
sights — though there’s a certain 
poignant beauty to the weather- 
beaten houses, stacked traps, 
seaweed-festooned weirs, pirou- 
etting gulls, and moored boats — 
as experiencing the way of life. 
It’s walking the streets and talk- 
ing to the shopkeepers and 
passersby, and eating in the 
coffee shops where the clammers 
gather before testing the morning 
tide or where the fishermen come 
for a beer after cleaning the day's 
catch. And though it’s different, 
you just might find the change as 
welcome as the evening thunder- 
storm that slices through the 
day’s humidity. 

Up the coast, Lubec and East- 
port (the northern terminus of the 
Eastport to Block Island tandem) 
sit on the easternmost corner of 
land in the United States. That 
position has long been the source 
of a rivalry between the two; 
Lubecers look across the water 
and insist that their burg is 
without question the most east- 
erly town in America; after all, 
doesn’t the plaque at the West 
Quoddy Head lighthouse say as 
much? Eastporters, on the other 
hand, nod with amusement at the 
claim of their less worldy rivals. 
Lubec may indeed be the east- 
ernmost town, they'll tell you, 
but Eastport is most assuredly the 
country’s easternmost city. Think 
how frustrated you'd feel return- 


ing from your j only to 
find that the lack of a tity charter 
had rendered youn vin- + 


escapade 
significant in the mind of one 


town, or that though you had 
visited the easternmost city hall, 
a town hall across the bay was 
thumbing its nose (or spire) at 
you. The only solution is to visit 
both. Should you stay at West 
Quoddy Head State Park, you 
can expand your claim to having 
penetrated the mysteries of the 
east: now you've spent the night 
in the easternmost park in the 
US. The lighthouse, built in 1807 
and rebuilt in 1857, has long been 
a favorite for those who see 
Maine's rugged coast with 35mm 
vision. 

From Lubec, the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Memorial Bridge leads 
to Campobello Island and the 
Roosevelt International Park. The 
park, which includes a visitors’ 
center, the former Roosevelt es- 
tate, and another mansion of 
similar vintage, sits on the east- 
ern edge of the island, just across 
Passamaquoddy Bay from East- 
port. Exhibits, films, and record- 
ings share the Roosevelts’ days 
on the island, FDR’s years as 
America’s 32nd president, and 
the history of the island itself. 
The three are rich and inter- 
mingled. It was on Campobello 
where Roosevelt fought a forest 
fire one summer day and plunged 
into the chill waters of Passama- 
quoddy Bay afterward. It was at 
his Campobello home that the 
crippling polio struck him that 
night. 

Although Lubec lies only three 
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miles across the bay from East- 
port, the trip around the bay by 
car is a full 45 miles; it was 
probably a vacationer who 
looked across to the other town, 
seemingly just minutes away, 
and started the “you can’t get 
there from here” stories. Before 
getting to Eastport, you'll pass 
through Perry, a town that 
eschews all the easternmost 
nonsense. For its fame, Perry 
looks to the north and to the 
south; the town sits on the 45th 
parallel, exactly halfway between 
the Equator and the North Pole. 
Pleasant Point Indian Reser- 
vation, the home of the Passama- 
quoddies, lies along the road to 
Eastport. Most Indians fish, work 
in the woods, or make crafts for a 
livelihood. A small craft shop on 
the reservation sells their wares. 

At one time, Eastport could 
boast it was “the sardine capital 
of the world,” but years of 
foreign fleets’ ravaging the fish- 
eries, and fire after fire at the 
canneries, have crippled the in- 
dustry. Now the tides — together 
with the town’s (excuse me, 
city’s) disputed compass conten- 
tion — are its claim to fame. 
Around Eastport the aquamarine 
Atlantic tides rise more than 30 
feet on the full moon. The same 
tides that flush the huge bay 
bring fog that often obscures the 
sun, leaving the island air chilly 
and moist, while seven miles 
inland the sun shines from a clear 
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Pioneer Electronics has taken a 
barrier with the new Supertuner 


in midsummer, an angler with a 
spinning reel, pole, and silver jig 
can cast into a school — there's 
no doubt about when school 
is coming, for they roil a large 
circle of water — and fill his 
icebox in half an hour. Fishing 
from the breakwater is sure 
way to taste life in the coastal 


town, for that L-shaped projec- 
tion is the focus of the town’s 
social life. Kids “cruise the break” 
to drink a beer and to see who's 
new in town, fishermen dock 
their boats and unload their catch 
on the lee side, workers stop for 
lunch at the hot-dog stand near 
the foot of the structure, and 
older folks drive down just to see 
what's going on. 

A system of small ferries — 
actually just fishing boats 
chained to barges — take cars 
from Eastport to Campobello and 
Deer Isle during the summer, and 
if you haven’t gone deep-sea 
fishing but want to get out on the 
bay, there’s no better way than to 
take the ferry. Sightseeing tours 
from the Eastport airport also 
take tourists up for an eagle’s-eye 
view of the coast. 

A 30-mile drive north (north- 
west, mind you) brings you to 
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t step through the FM stereo reception 
series of car stereo models. Excellent FM 


the boundary. Local legend has it 
that he sat down with Lord 
Ashburton and a bottle to ham- 
mer out the agreement. (If that’s 


dispute with England.) A trip 
over the bridge to Canada brings 
you to St. Stephen, New Bruns- 
wick, and lets you set foot in a 
foreign country. And now it's 
time to start south again. But do it 
slowly. Route 9 — called the 
“Airline” — from Calais takes 
you through an almost un- 
populated region of Maine wil- 
derness, through evergreen 
forests, over the Dennys, 
Machias, East Machias, and Nar- 
raguagus Rivers. The road tops 
broad hills and gives you vistas 
over the vastness of interior 
Maine before the wild surrenders 
to the-suburbs of Brewer. Across 
the river lies Bangor, and I-95, 
which will take you south to 
Massachusetts. 

But maybe not for good. After 
all, Sinclair Lewis knew what he 
was talking about. 0 
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reception is now possible virtually anywhere you can drive a car, and the wide 
variety of Supertuner III models makes it possible to select a unit that fits both 


your s 


pecific needs and your 


pocketbook. 


All Supertuner III models are constructed with a universal chassis for easy 
installation and contain features not often found on less than top-of-the-line 
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Pioneer Supertuner II] — unprecedented performance. 
Available at these fine dealers. 
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guide to the finer things in nightlife 


What's a nice girl like... 


CLUBS 


TTT TT AT SN RE A NI 
There's something for everybody in 
Boston's club scene. We've got your 
standard smoke-filled rooms, your usual 
bucket-of-blood bars, your mellow 
cocktail-piano places, your slam-dance 
venues, your mossy folk-music cellars, 
your jumpin’ jazz joints, your flashy disco 
dance spots, your letter-sweater hang- 
outs, your leather-sweater hangouts, 
and, hell you name it, it's here. 


BOSTON 
The Ark, 835 Beacon St., 247-9548. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 7 p.m. to 2 
a.m. Popular with college crowd. Two 
dance floors. Charbroiled food. Cover is 
$2 on Tues., Wed., Fri., and Sat. Cover is 
$3 on Thurs. No sneakers or jeans. No 
credit cards. 
The Black Rose, 160 State St., 
523-8486. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Food served Wed. through Sat. 
from noon to 8 p.m. Sunday brunch from 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m. Traditional Irish music 
every night at 9 p.m. Cover is $3 on Fri. 
and Sat., and varies from $1 to $2 other 
nights. No jeans or sneakers. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. 
Buddies, 733 Boylston St., 262-2480. 
Open seven days from noon to 2 a.m. 
Gay disco and lounge. Dancing Sun. 
through Thurs. at 9 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. at 8 p.m. Happy hour with free hors 
d'oeuvres Mon. through Sat. until 8 p.m. 
Tea dance on Sun. at 5 p.m. Two-for-one 
on Sun. Cover is $1 Sun. through Thurs., 
and $2 on Fri. and Sat. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 
The Bull and Finch Pub, 84 Beacon 
St., 227-9605. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 11:45 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat. 
and Sun. from noon to 2 a.m. Sand- 
wiches served until midnight. Three TVs. 
Rock DJ on Sat. night. No cover. Casual 
dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Ed Burke’s, 808 Huntington Ave., 
566-9267. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Live bands Thurs. through Sat. 
at 9:30 p.m. Juke box, large-screen TV, 
games. Cover varies. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 
Cask and Flagon, 335A Huntington 
Ave., 266-1705. Open seven days from 
11 am. to 2 a.m. Sandwiches served 
until 1 a.m. Juke box, game room, 
bumper pool. DJ and dancing Tues. 
through Sat. Drink specials on Mon. from 
8 p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Tues. and Thurs. 
until midnight, and on Fri. from 2 p.m. to 
6 p.m. No cover. Casual dress. No credit 
cards 
Cask ’n’ Flagon, 62 Brookline Ave., 
near Fenway Park, 536-4840. Open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 2 am. 
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Sandwiches served to 10 p.m. Live 
entertainment Wed. through Sat. at 10 
p.m. Sixteen-ounce drink special on Sun. 
and Wed. nights. Two large-screen TVs, 
games, and bumper pool. Cover is $2 on 
Fri. and Sat. Casual but clean attire. No 
credit cards. 

The Channel, 25 Necco St., 451-1905 
or 451-1050. Open Tues. through Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. Open on Mon. for 
special acts only. Bills itself as Boston's 
largest concert dance club. Local and 
national rock, new-wave, and reggae 
acts at 8:30 p.m. Four bars. Game room, 
video games. Happy hour with special 
drink prices from 4 to 7 p.m. Cover is $2 
and up. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Copley’s, in the Copley Piaza Hotel, 
267-5300. Open at noon. Lunch is served 
until 3 p.m. and dinner from 5:30 to 11 
p.m. Brunch served on Sun. from 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Live jazz Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. Chamber music on 
Sun. No cover. No jeans (except de- 
signer) or sneakers. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. 

Crossroads Pub, 495 Beacon St., 
262-7371. Kitchen open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. 
until midnight. Upstairs bar open Tues. 
through Sat. until 2 a.m. Downstairs bar 
open seven days until 1 a.m. All-you-can- 
eat brunch from 11 a.m. to3 p.m. on Sun. 
Early Bird Special in the upstairs lounge 
seven days from 5 to 9 p.m. — drinks are 
two-for-one. Juke box, games, darts. No 
cover. Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 
Daisy Buchanan’s, Newbury at Fair- 
field St., 247-8516. Open seven days 


from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. Juke box, games, 
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TV. No cover. Neat and clean dress. No 
credit cards. 

Doyle’s, 3484 Washington St., Jamai- 
ca Plain, 524-2345. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m. Kitchen open from 
noon to 11:30 p.m. No cover. Casual 
dress. No credit cards. 

Eliot Lounge, corner of Massachu- 
setts and Commonwealth Aves., 
262-1078. Open seven days from noon to 
2 a.m. DJ on Sat. night. Free juke box, 
TV, video games. No cover. No credit 
cards. 

Father’s First, 122 Harvard Ave.. 
787-1112. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 2.a.m., and on Sun. from noon 
to 2 a.m. Ten-cent hot dogs on Sat. and 
Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Happy hour on 
Fri. from 4 to 8 p.m. Juke box, game 
room. No cover. Casual dress. Much the 
same deal at: 

—Father’s Too, 822 Beacon St. 
—Father’s Five, 33 Massachusetts 
Ave. 

Flower Garden Cafe, at the Land- 
mark Inn, 300 Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
227-9660. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Kitchen closes at 11:30 
p.m. Live entertainment nightly from 8 
p.m. to midnight. No cover. Casual 
dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

The Flying Machine, in the Holiday 
Inn, 5 Blossom St. (Government Center), 
742-7630. Open seven days from 9 p.m. 
to 2. a.m. Dancing to live top 40 and disco 
Tues. through Sat. at 9 p.m. Oldies DJ on 
Mon. at 9 p.m. Happy hour features free 
hors d'oeuvres Mon. through Fri. from 4 
to 7 p.m. Cover is $3. on Fri. and Sat. No 
torn jeans or sneakers. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. 

Gatsby’s, 300 Boyiston St., 536-2626. 
Second entrance at 79 Providence St. 
Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Lunch served Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. 
and Sat. to 1 a.m. The bar is open to 2 
a.m. Happy hour Mon. through Fri. from 
4:30 p.m. to 6 p.m. Juke box. No cover. 
Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 

The Horse at North Station, 120 
Causeway St., 227-5717. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m. Full menu 
served until 2 p.m. or until starting time 
tor Boston Garden events. No cover. 
Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa 

Jason’s, 131 Clarendon St., 262-9000. 
Lunch served Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Dinner served seven 
days from 5 p.m. to midnight. Dancing 
every night from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. Oyster 
bar, gourmet deli, and piano bar down- 
stairs Wed. through Sat. from 8 p.m. 
Happy hour seven days from 4 to 7 p.m. 
— free hors d'oeuvres. Jazz at noon on 
the last Fri. of every month in the 
downstairs bar, featuring Dick Johnson, 
Phil Wilson, and Bob Winter. No cover. 
Jackets required. AE, DC, MC, and Visa. 


The new family 
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480 Boylston St. 186 Lincoin St. 324 Newbury St. 
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Jumpin’ Jack Fiash, 88 Queensber- 
ry St., 536-2509. Open seven days from 
11 a.m. to 2 a.m. Rock and roll every 
night to 1:30 a.m. Live entertainment 
seven days. Pinball, and a silent TV that 
gets only sports events. Free admission 
and happy hour before 8 p.m. After 8 
p.m., cover varies from $1 to $5. Casual 
dress. No credit cards. 

Kenmore Club, 533 Commonwealth 
ave. (Kenmore Sq.), 536-1950. Three 
separate clubs, all open seven days from 
8 p.m. to 2 a.m. For $5 on Fri. and Sat. 
people age 20 or older can roam 
between the three. All require designer 
jeans or better, prohibit sneakers, and 
accept AE, MC, and Visa. Facilities 
available for private functions. 

attracts a young 
crowd more interested in partying than 
serious dancing. It holds 1000 people. 
Light shows. For 18- and 19-year-olds, 
cover is $2 Sun. through Thurs., and $6 
on Fri. and Sat. For those age 20 and up, 
cover is $1 Sun. through Thurs., and $5 
on Fri. and Sat. : 

— Narcissus is for people who really 
want to dance. It can accommodate 600. 
Latin disco on Sun. night. Light shows. 
Cover is $1 Mon. through Wed., $5 on Fri. 
and Sat., and $3 on Sun. Cover varies on 
Thurs. 

— Lipstick is behind Narcissus and 
offers a_ slightly more ‘intimate at- 
mosphere. It accommodates 200 people 
on its dance floor, and there's live video 
so you can watch yourself rock or disco 
out. Cover is $2. 

The Last Hurrah, at the Parker 
House, 60 School St., 227-8600. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 
midnight. Full menu served to closing. 
Live swing music and dancing Mon. 
through Thurs. from 7:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. from 8:30 p.m. Happy hour 
Mon. through Fri. from 5 to 7 p.m. No 
cover. No T-shirts or shorts. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. 

Lenox Motel, 710 Boylston St. 
536-5300. Two clubs: 

— Diamond Jim’s Piano Lounge. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 5 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Ella Hall on piano from 5 to 8 p.m. on 
Mon. and Sat. Pamela Kennedy on piano 
on Mon. and Thurs. from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m., 
and pianist Ellen White appears on Wed. 
and Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. No 
cover. Jacket and tie required. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. 

— Olde London Pub and Grille, 
Food and drink Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 10 p.m. Bar stays open Mon. 
through Sat. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. until 
1 a.m. No cover. Casual dress. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. 

Lilly’s, Faneuil Halil Marketplace, 
227-4242. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 1:30 a.m. Piano bar from noon to 
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midnight. No cover. No T-shirts. AE, MC, 
Visa. 

Medieval Manor, 246 East Berkeley 
St., 423-4900. Every night is oldies night 
— from the 12th century. Dinner, 
cabaret, minstrels, wenches, and humor 
as broad as the side of a cathedral. 
Dinner is served Mon. through Fri. at 7:30 
p.m.. Meal times on Sat. are 4:30 and 9 
p.m. The fixed price is $19 Mon. through 
Wed., $22 on Thurs., and $25 on Fri. and 
Sat. It includes a six-course meal, with 
beef ribs and Cornish game hens, beer, 
wine, cider, show, tax and tip — 
everything but silverware. Advance res- 
ervations required. No jeans, but casual, 
easy-to-clean dress is encouraged. AE, 
MC, Visa. 

The Metro, 15 Lansdowne St. 
262-2424. Open Wed. through Sat. from 
9 p.m. to 2 a.m., and on Mon. from 10 
p.m. to 2 a.m. Sunday is Gay Night, open 
from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Room for 1200 
dancers. Elaborate video effects. Occa- 
sional concert acts by national artists. A 
Metro Card entitles you to cover dis- 
counts and admission to certain private 
parties. Cover is $3 on Wed. and Thurs., 
and $5 on Fri. and Sat. No jeans, 
sneakers, or T-shirts. Designer jeans 
allowed if worn with sports coat. No 


credit cards. 

tay 266 Commercial St., 
742-3922. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Italian menu Sun. through 
Thurs. until 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 1 a.m. Juke box. No cover. Casual 
dress. No credit cards. 

Naked i 666 Washington 
St., 426-7462. Nude “college girl’ 
striptease — they show everything but 
their diplomas. Continuous shows from 
11 a.m. to 2 a.m. No cover at all. Dress. 


MC, Visa. 
Napoleon Club, 52 Piedmont St., 
338-7547. Open seven days from 5 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Piano music downstairs every 
night. Disco upstairs on Fri. and Sat. 
from 9 p.m. Happy hour from 5 to 8 p.m. 
Disco upstairs on Fri. and Sat. from 5 to 
8 p.m. Disco cover is $2 on Fri. and Sat. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Nicely Nicely’s, 64 Chatham St. 
367-6464. Open seven days from noon to 
2 a.m. DJ and dancing Tues. through 
Sun. from 8 p.m. to closing. Happy hour 
Mon. through Thurs. from 5 to 9 p.m., 
and on Fri. until 8 p.m. Cover is $2 on Fri. 
and Sat. No T-shirts or sneakers. No 
credit cards. 
Nick’s, 100 Warrenton St., 482-0930. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. 
to 11:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
midnight. Lounge open to 2 a.m. Mon. 
through Sat. Full menu served to 10 p.m. 
Cafe Midnight menu served to closing. 
Piano bar on Mon. and Tues. at 9:30 
p.m., and Wed. through Sat. at 8:30 p.m. 
Continued on page 20 
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Restaurant 
Indonesia 


DISCOVER THE RICE 
TABLE “RIJSTTAFEL” 


This authentic 
Indian 
smorgasbord 
is the perfect 
introduction 
to the 

Indian Cuisine. 


Open Tues., Wed., Thurs., 
and Sun. 5:30-10:00 


Java Cuisine 


Boston's only Indonesian 
Restaurant. Serving authentic 
spicy and hot rice dishes from 

sd and Sumatra including 
vegetarian tempah dishes from 
Central Java. 
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Luncheon Specials 

11:30-3: 


61 


Friday & Saturday 
5:30-11:00 


298 Beacon Street 
on the Cambridge-Somerville line 
Somerville, MA 
876-4470 


25 Mass. Ave., 
Boston 
Walking distance 
from the Prudential 
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Torta-Culturist? 


What criteria guide you in your quest for | with the service of a fine restaurant. Three 
that quintessential culinary treasure, the | even offer full cocktail service. 


Reputation? Bel Canto is the recipient of six 
Variety? Bel Canto offers TORTA (our deep | “Best of Boston" awards* and the praises of 
dish pies) with your choice of 2 crusts, 2 | the Phoenix, Real Paper, Boston Globe. Boston 
sauces, and 18 different toppings, CALZONES | Magazine, Harvard Crimson and American 
with 9 different filling combinations, and a full | Magazine. 
menu of appetizers, salads and desserts. 


A Cambridge 
Tradition 
For Over 60 Years. 


Great Weekend 
Brunch Specials 


Your next pizza should be Boston's best pizza. 

Atmosphere? Ali four Bel Canto restaurants | Make it a TORTA-CULTURAL event 

combine the quiet elegance at Bel Canto. 

of an art . gallery i 
Bs = Real Paper 1978-79 Boston Magazine 1979-42 


® Old World Deli Lunches 

© Imported Beer & Wine 

@ Dinner from Delightful appetizers to 
New York-style cheesecake 


1334 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. 
Open 7 a.m. to 12 p.m. Daily 354-0777 


Beacon Hill: 42 Charles Street 523-5575 
Cambridge: 928 Massachusetts Avenue 547-6120 
Lexington Center: 1715 Massachusetts Avenue 861-6556 
Somerville: 253A Washington Street. Union Square 623-5353 


the Seventh Inn 
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Newbury Street 


We have moved to 272 Newbury Street. Please come 

and enjoy our natural cuisine. Fresh fish, poultry & 

vegetarian entrées. Daily specials. Breads and pastries on prem ises daily 

baked daily. : 
Mon.-Wed.: 1 1:30-9:00 


Thurs.-Sat.: 11:30-10:00 95 Winthrop St. 
mere Cambridge, MA 354-0365 


Major Credit Cards Accepted 


lacarlee 


NATURAL FOODS 


Come dine with us and enjoy the 
fine taste of our cuisine. 


Latacarta uses only 

fresh ingredients which have not 
undergone convenience processing 

fresh fish, poultry & vegetarian entrees 
daily specials ¢ Breads and pastries baked 


Mon.-Sat. 
12-9:00 
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CLUBS CONTINUED 

“Nick's Comedy Stop" on Fri. and Sat. 
Cover is $5 on comedy nights. Neat and 
casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 

Nine Lansdowne, 9 Lansdowne St., 
536-0206. Open seven days from 9 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. DJ plays rock, disco, and new 
wave. Cover varies. Casual and neat 
dress. No credit cards. 
Ninety-Nine Restaurant, 234 
Friend St., 742-6618. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Kitchen 
open to 9 p.m. Juke box. No cover. 
Casual dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 

Off ay Lounge, 275 Tremont 
St. (in the Hotel Bradford), 426-1400. 
Open seven days from 7 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Piano bar on Fri. and Sat. from 10:30 p.m. 
to 1:30 a.m. No cover. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 

Our House East, 52A Gainsborough 
St., 236-1890. Open seven days from 
noon to 2 a.m. Sandwiches and soup 
served to closing. Juke box, pinball, 
video game. No cover. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 

The Paradise, 967 Commonwealth 
Ave., 254-2052. Boston's showcase 
club, now with dancing. Front bar opens 
at 6:30 p.m. Live entertainment, includ- 
ing national and international acts, starts 
nightly at 8:30 p.m. Often a second show 
at 11 p.m. Ticket prices vary widely. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 

The Pier, 145 Northern Ave., 426-7222. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 4 p.m. to 2 
a.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 6 p.m. to 
2 a.m. Live entertainment Thurs. through 
Sun. at 9 p.m. Happy hour Thurs. and Fri. 
from 4 to 7 p.m., and all day Sun. through 
Wed. Cover is $3 Thurs. through Sat. No 
shorts, tank tops, or hats for men. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Pooh’s Pub and Pooh’s Pantry, 
464 Commonwealth Ave., 262-6911. 
Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Full menu all day. Juke box, pool 
room, pinball. Happy hour until 7 p.m. No 
cover. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
The Rat, 528 Commpnwealth Ave., 
Kenmore Sq., 536-2750. Open seven 
days from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Two or three 





PAUL FORTIN 


bands nightly starting at 9:30 p.m. Loud 
music and dancing in this famous new- 
wave and rock club. Food available at 
the Hoodoo Barbecue Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 10 p.m. Cover ranges from 
none to $5. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 

Riley’s — A Dance Club, 15 New 
Chardon St., 723-8371. Open Wed. 
through Sun. from 9 p.m. to 2 am. 
Dancing on two dance floors, with 
mirrors on all walls plus light shows. 
Happy hour Thurs. through Sat. from 9 to 
11 p.m. Cover varies. No jeans or 
sneakers. No credit cards. 

Roscoe’s, 38 Warren St., Roxbury, 
427-4114. Open seven days from 2 p.m 
to 2 a.m. Live R&B Thurs. through Sun 
from 9:30 p.m. to closing. Ladies night 
on Thurs. from 9 to 11 p.m., with two-for- 





whatever your recording 


FUJI Audio Tape is available at 
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one specials and free hors d'oeuvres. 
Beat-the-clock contest Mon. through Fri. 
from 4:30 to 6 p.m. Juke box, pinball, TV, 
video games. No cover. Casual dress. 
No credit cards. 

Riley’s, 15 New Chardon St., 723-8371. 
Restaurant open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Disco open Wed. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Du, 
dance floor. Happy hour Mon. through 
Wed. from 3 to 6 p.m. Cover varies. 
Casual dress. AE, CB, DC. 

Satch’s, 43 Stanhope St., 266-2929. 
Open for lunch Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Open for dinner 
Mon. through Thurs. from 5 to 9 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Bar 
open to 2 a.m. Entertainrent nightly at 
9:30 p.m. Cover is $2. No sneakers or T- 
shirts. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Spit, 13 Lansdowne St., 262-2437. 


IF IT’S WORTH TAPING, 
IT’S WORTH FUuJI 


need, there’s a Fuji Audio cassette 
that’s right for you. From normal bias to metal, you can 
expect standout performance from Fuji's new line of 
premium tapes. 


Like nothing you’ve ever heard 


HARVARD 
COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 
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Upen Wed. through Sat. from 10 p.m. to 
2 a.m. New wave and dance club with 
video and DJ shows. Out-of-town bands 
on Wed. and Thurs. Cover is $5 on Fri. 
and Sat., and $4 on Wed. and Thurs. if 
there is no live show. Creative dress. No 
credit cards. 

Tom Foolery, 102 Massachusetts 
Ave., 236-4104. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 8 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 2 a.m. Light menu served every 
day from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. Piano sing- 
along on Thurs. and Fri. from 5 to 8 p.m. 
Large-screen TV, video games, pinball. 
No cover. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
1270, 1270 Boylston St., 437-1257. 
Open seven days from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Snack menu served to 1 a.m. Three-floor 
gay disco with roof deck. Drink specials. 
No cover on Mon. Cover is $1 on Sun. 
and Tues., and $2 to $3 on Wed. and 
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Thurs. when there's a band. Cover is $3 
on Fri. and Sat. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 

Who’s on First, 23 Yawkey Way, 
247-3353. Newly renovated dance club. 
Open seven days from 7 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
However, opens at 4 p.m. when there's a 
night game at Fenway Park, and at noon 
when there's a day game. DJ or live 
entertainment most nights except oin 
Mon. Sat. is oldies night with Doctor 
Dave. Tues. is Mug Night and all drafts 
are 25 cents if you bring your Who's on 
First Mug. Other nights feature various 
drink specials. Large-screen TV, rock 
videos. Cover varies. Neat and casual 
dress. No credit cards. 


ALLSTON, BRIGHTON, 


BROOKLINE 
Bunratty’s, 186 Harvard Ave., Aliston, 
254-9804. Open seven days from 2 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Happy hour until 8 p.m. Live 
bands nightly at 9 p:m. Jazz on Sun. 
afternoons. Large dance floor and sepa- 
rate game room. Cover varies. Casual 
dress. No credit cards. 

Cache, 1194 Commonwealth Ave. (cor- 
ner of Harvard St.), 731-0271. Open 
Tues. through Sun. from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Disco and backgammon. Tri-level floor 
for 300 dancers. Tues. is oldies night 
with Eddie K. Cover is $3 on Fri. and Sat. 
No sneakers or T-shirts. No credit cards. 
J.D.’s Barn, 1200 Beacon St. 
Brookline, 277-1200. Open seven days 
from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. Live bands Thurs. 
through Sat. at 9 p.m. Happy hour Mon. 
through Fri. from 5 to 7 p.m. No cover. 
Casual dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Kinvara Pub, 34 Harvard Ave., Al- 
Iston, 254-9737. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 1 a.m. Bluegrass and Irish music 
Thurs. through Sun. Cover is $1 on Fri. 
and Sat. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
King’s Row li, 1600 Soldier's Field 
Rd., Brighton (in Sammy White's bowl- 
ing), 254-0710. Open Mon. through Wed. 
from 11 am. to 1 am., and Thurs. 
through Sat. until 2 a.m. Oldies on Fri. 
and Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Happy 
hour Mon. through Fri. from 4 to 7 p.m. 
No cover. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Mary Ann’s, 1937-9 Beacon St. 
Brighton, 566-9751. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 2 a.m. Two-for-one on 
Thurs. from midnight to 1 a.m. DJ on 
Thurs. through Sat. Juke box, video 
games. No cover. Extremely casual 
dress. No credit cards. 
Our House, 1277 Commonwealth 
Ave., Aliston, 782-3228. Opens on Mon. 
at 4 p.m., and Tues. through Sun. at 
noon. Closes at 2 a.m. Full menu served 
until 1:30 a.m. Games, stereo, and two 
TVs. No cover. Collared shirts required. 
No shorts. MC, Visa. 

Cafe, 1353 


Papilion Gourmet 

Beacon St., Brookline, 566-8495. Open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Lunch, 
featuring crepes and European special- 
ties, served from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Dinner 
served to closing. Beer, wine, and 
coffees. Live jazz and classical music 
Tues. through Thurs. from 9 p.m. to 
midnight. No cover. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 
Player’s Pub, 5 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 734-4949. Open Sat. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and until 
1 a.m. on Fri. Happy hour on Mon. 
through Fri. from 4:30 to 7 p.m., plus 
make-your-own tacos. Cover varies. 
Casual dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Play it Again Sam’s, 1314 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Brighton, 232-4546. 
Four rooms. Nostalgia restaurant open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. Full 
menu, featuring ribs, onion rings, and 
Mexican food, served to 11 p.m. Movie 
bar features two films every night 
starting at 8 p.m. Comedy Cellar down- 
stairs has shows on Thurs. and Fri. at 
9:30 p.m., and on Sat. at 8:30 and 11 
p.m. Cover varies. Casual dress. MC, 
Visa. 

Richard’s Pub, 3 Harvard Ave., All- 
ston, 782-6245. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 1 a.m. Bluegrass, jazz, folk, and 
country music Wed. through Sun. at 9 
p.m. Happy hour Mon. through Fri. from 
4 to 7 p.m. Juke box, video games. 
Cover is $1 on Fri. and Sat. Casual dress. 
No credit cards. 

Tam O’Shanter, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-0982. Open Sun. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat. 
until 1 a.m. Live entertainment for 
listening and dancing — everything 
except punk and disco — seven days at 
9:30 p.m. Full menu served Thurs. and 
Fri. from 5:30 to 9 p.m. Brunch is served 
on Sun. from noon to 3:30 p.m. Cover 
varies. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
T’s Pub, 973 Commonwealth Ave., 
Aliston, 254-0807. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. Sandwiches 
served from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Happy hour 


=< 


box, large-screen TV. No cover. Casual 


Village Coach 

ton St., Brookline, 566-8861. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and 
on Sat. from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. Full menu 
served to 9:30 p.m. Sat. through Thurs. 
and to 11 p.m. on Fri. Irish music every 
night at 9 p.m. No cover. Neat and casual 
dress. AE, MC, Visa. 


CAMBRIDGE 


SOMERVILLE 
Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St., Cambridge, 
876-5200. Four rooms. The disco is open 
Tues. and Wed. from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 2 a.m. The 
restaurant serves French and Moroccan 
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NEW ENGLAND’S 
LARGEST SELECTION OF\ 
RECORDS AND TAPES 
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Hot off their debut a y a . 
release and criticall : wor Ei 
novanf GACH THE BEACH | acclaimed, THE FIXX aS _=- 
LEADS TO ANOTHER gives America another es YOU TAKE = ae 
musical dose with their os » * “Sil Pee eon 
new release “REACH a ™ re cm) 3% 
THE BEACH” and their <p ahieaeier a ye 








first national tour. 


$549 LP/TP 


The new Police album, “Synchronicity.”” Their best 
ever! It’s no coincidence that this album is great! In- 
cludes the single, Five! Breath You Take.” The 
cassette includes the bonus tune ‘‘Murder By 
Numbers.” The cassette is manufactured on BASF 
CRO2 tape at no additional charge and playback fideli- 
ty is improved on any cassette player without using the 

RO2 switch. Also available on KC600 Audiophile 
Vinyl. On A&M Cassettes and Discs. 


AND DON’T FORGET 
THE FAMOUS POLICE LINE-UP 
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MERLE | Linmro Sera and 
' an 
De Tvegniven ROSSINGTON 
COLLINS BAND are 
back with another 
major band, album and 
tour. 
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GHOST IN THE MACHINE 
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On A&M Cassettes and Records 


HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 
HARVARD SQ. - MIT 

ONE FEDERAL STREET. 
CHILDREN’S MEDICAL CENTER 


WITHIN MASS. 1-800-343-5570 
OUTSIDE MASS. 1-800-792-5170 
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Time and in, The Kinks set the 
world of r & roll , and on 
their new album, State Of fusion, 
they've carved out a milestone in their 
incredible career. Ten brilliant new 
songs by Ray Davies and the band 
make this an LP of standard-shattering 
music. 
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Ministry combines the kick 
of American rock with the ele- 














The penetrating, provocative sounds of ments of British-influenced modern a 

heaven 17 wnioek new rhythms, new music, creating some of the most 

visions. Hear what all the excietment is provocative sounds of the ‘80s. Minis- 

about on Heaven 17's remarkable new try is an inspired new album that raises 

album, The Luxury Gap. the spirit and rocks the senses. Rec 










New. On Arista Albums and Arista Qualitap@ Cassettes. 


NEW ARRIVALS FROM ARISTA: 
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No Love At All/Why Do | Have To Choose 
We Had it Ail/ Homeward 

Biackjack County Chains 
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MEN AT WORK 
CARGO 


including 
Overkili/it's A Mistake/High Wire 
Or Heckyli & Mr. Jive 
Boy 
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A SUPER SALE! 
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Now Only $711 | 40” Record 
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ERE how only $99 The Legends... 
Hollies 
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HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 
HARVARD SQ. - MIT 
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WITHIN MASS. 1-800-343-5570 
OUTSIDE MASS. 1-800-792-5170 
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TDK SA sets the 
high bias standard for 
recording excellence. It's 
the cassette most major 
manufacturers use to set 
the high bias position 
on their cassette decks. 
Which means that 36 of the 
finest cassette decks are 
adjusted to sound best 
with TDK SA. It makes 
sense to use the cassette 
that sets the high bias 
standard, instead of 
merely meeting it. TDK SA. 


TDK. 


MUSIC LIVES ON TDK 


ALL 


TDK. 
BLANK TAPE 














D HIGH END LOW NOISE HIGH OUTPUT 
=e * 
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If you like your music 
“not,” TDK AD is the 
cassette for you. It 
delivers high energy 
recordings of rock, jazz 
or any kind of music. 
And reproduces crisp, 
clean sounds from 
portables, home systems 
and especially car 
cassette decks, where 
the highs tend to get 
lost. When it comes to 
reliability, AD’s Labora- 
tory Standard Mecha- 
nism is your guarantee 
of trouble-free perfor- 
mance. So wherever you 
go, you can count on 
enjoying the hot high 
end of TDK AD. 


i TDK. 


MUSIC LIVES ON TDK 
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the cassette 
of a lifetime. 


en 
See 


BS 


Once you buy a TDK 
cassette, its superior 
sound performance and 
reliable operation is yours 
for life. Whether it’s the 
SA, AD, D, or MA metal 
cassette, every TDK 
cassette has to meet the 
same exacting quality 
standards and stand up to 
continual quality checks, 
so that over the years 
you'll come to appreciate 
TDK'’'s consistent per- 
formance—and probably 
never come to appreciate 
Our warranty. 


4 TDK. 


MUSIC LIVES ON TDK 





HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 
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CLUBS CONTINUED 
food Sun. through Thurs. until 10 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Lounge 
on the third floor features a happy hour 
Mon. through Fri. from 5 to 7 p.m. Cover 
charge varies. Casual dress. AE, MC, 
Visa. 
Cantab Lounge, 738 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 354-2685. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. ‘o 2 a.m. Little Joe Cook 
and the Thrillers perform Thurs. through 
Sat. at 9 p.m. Disco downstairs Thurs. 
through Sat. starting at 9 p.m. Large- 
screen TV for sports, game room. Cover 
varies. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Casablanca, 40 Brattle 
St., Cambridge, 876-0999. Continental 
menu upstairs Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Brunch on Sun. 
from noon to 4:30 p.m. and light cafe 
supper from 5 to 9 p.m. Lounge 
downstairs open Mon. through Sat. from 
5 p.m., and on Sun. from 7 p.m. Live jazz 
Sun. through Thurs. at 9 p.m. Juke box. 
No cover. Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 
Christopher’s, 1920 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 876-9180. Open Thurs. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., 
and on Sun. through Wed. until 1 a.m. 
Live jazz and “~ "camel varies. Casual 
dress. AE, MC, V 
The Club, 623 ‘Main St., Cambridge, 
491-7313. Downstairs bar open seven 
days from 10 a.m. Live music Thurs. 
through Sat. from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Large 
game room with pinball, pool, bumper 
pool, and six-foot TV. Darts. Drink 
specials Mon. through Thurs. from 4 to 7 
p.m. No cover. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 
Ding Ho, 13 Springfield St. near Inman 
Square, Cambridge, 661-7701. A Chi- 
nese restaurant with a comedy club 
attached. Food served until 10 p.m. 
Open mike on Tues., open mike with 
Lenny Clark on Wed., the Barry Crim- 
mins Show on Thurs., the Don Gavin 
Show on Fri., All Stars Spectacular on 
Sat., and the Steve Sweeney Show on 
Sun. Cover is $3 on Wed., Thurs., and 
Sun., and $5 on Fri. and Sat. No cover on 
Tues. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Faces at Cafe Cambridge, 215 
Concord Tpke. (Rte. 2, eastbound), 
Cambridge 491-4059. Open on Wed. 
from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Thurs. until 
2 a.m. Open on Fri. and Sat. from 9 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Newly renovated club with 
three bars and two large dance floors 
that hold 200 dancers. Balcony area 
overlooks dancers. Cover is $3 on Fri. 
and Sat. No sneakers or T-shirts. No 
credit cards. 

ie ’N’ Co., 1671 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 661-1671. Open seven 
days from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Two-for-one 
drink specials Mon. and Tues. from 8 to 
10 p.m. Juke box, large-screen TV. No 
cover. No credit cards. 
Ha’Penny, 121 Mt. Auburn Si., Cam- 
bridge, 492-9522. Open Sun. through 
Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and 
Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Lunch 
served to 2:30 p.m. Happy hour seven 
days from 5 to 7 p.m. Juke box. No cover. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 
inn Men’s Bar, (ladies 
invited), 1350 Cambridge St., Cam- 
bridge, 491-9672. Open Mon. through 
Wed. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live jazz, 
reggae, punk, etc. nightly at 9 p.m. 
Dancing. Happy hour from 11 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Cover varies. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 
Jacks, 952 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 491-7800. Open Sun. through 
Wed. from 1 p.m. to 1 a.m., and Thurs. 
through Sat. until 2 am. Happy hour 
seven days until 8 p.m. Live entertain- 
ment nightly at 9:30 > Cover varies. 
Casual dress. No credit cards 
Jasper’s, 379 Somerville Ave., Somer- 


and new wave nightly at 9 p.m. Dancing, 
TV. Ln esa Casual dress. No credit 


Sonathae Swift’s, 30 Boyiston St., 
Cambridge, 661-9887. Open Sun. 
through Wed. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and 
Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Light 
lunch Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to3 
p.m. Happy hour seven days from 3 to 6 
p.m. — two-for-one drinks. Live enter- 


tainment nightly at 9 p.m. Cover ranges 
from $4 to $8.50. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 


Jumbo’s, 1133 Broadway, Somerville, 
623-9508. Comprises three rooms. The 
bar is open every day from 8 a.m. to 1 
a.m. and features a game room. The 
lounge is open Tues. through Sat. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m., ane ae ee Oe 
at 9 p.m. Cover varies. 

menu is served in all rooms from i. ~ 
to midnight, featuring pizza, burgers, 
and steak tips. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 

Ken’s Pub, 512 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 868-5640. Open Sun. 
through Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Full 


Five Seasons 


RESTAURANT 
natural & sea foods 


“Freeh, Plentitul ... State of the Art” 
— Boston Phoenix 


Open Tuesday-Sunday 
Serving Fine Beers and Wines 












Complete Natural Catering 







669A Centre St. 
Jamaica Plain 
524-9016 












menu served from 11:30 a.m. to 10:30 
p.m. Brunch on Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. 
Pint-sized drinks featured regularly. Juke 
box. No cover. Casual dress. MC, Visa. 
The Marquee, 512 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 492-9545. Open Sun. 
through Wed. from 2 p.m. to 1 a.m., and 
Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Women's 
gay bar with DJ and dancing. Two-for- 
one specials on Wed. from 8 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Cover is $1. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 

Modern Times Cafe, 134 Hampshire 
St. (Inman Sq.), Cambridge, 354-8371. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 11:30 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 
9:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. Espresso coffees 
and desserts and jazz on Fri. from 8:30 to 
11 p.m. Cover is $2. Film series on Sat. at 
9 p.m. Admission to films is $2. Casual 
dress. No credit cards. Personal 
checks. 

Oxford Grille, 36 Church St., Cam- 
bridge, 876-5353. Open Sun. through 
Wed. from noon to 1 a.m., and on Thurs. 
through Sat. until 2 a.m. Food served to 6 
p.m. Live music nightly at 9:30 p.m 
features rock, jazz, and R&B. No cover 
Sun. through Thurs. Cover is $2 on Fri. 
and Sat. Casual dress. And downstairs 
is: 

— Dunster’s Pub. Opens at 5 p.m. 
Happy hour until 8 p.m. Darts. No cover. 
Casual dress. No credit cards 
Passim, 47 Palmer St., Cambridge, 
492-7679. Open Tues. through Sat. 
Hours vary. Lunch is served Tues. 
through Sat. from noon to 5 p.m. Light 
snacks and desserts available during 
evening hours. No liquor, but some 
imaginative drinks. Big-name folk, biue- 
grass, and other special artists at 8:30 
p.m. Gift shop. Cover is usually $3 to 
$4.50. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
The Plough and Stars, 912 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, 492-9653. 
Open seven days from noon to 1 a.m. 
Gourmet pub lunch Served Mon. through 
Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. Brunch 
served on Sun. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. Live 
music (Irish, folk, blues) Mon. through 
Thurs. and on Sat. at 9 p.m. Happy hour 


Mon. through Thurs. from 3 to 7 p.m. No 
> = atl Kory : dress. No credit cards. 

12 Hampshire St., Cambridge, 
876-9330. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 2 a.m. Cafe menu served from 5 to 
10 p.m. Live entertainment every night 
downstairs and most nights upstairs at 9 
p.m. Happy hour from 5 to 7 p.m. — 75 
cents off drinks. The cover downstairs is 
$2 on Thurs. and $3 on Fri. and Sat. 
Cover varies upstairs. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 

Studiey’s, 427 Washington St., Som- 
erville, 491-9640. Open seven days from 
11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live rock on Thurs. and 
Sun. at 9:30 p.m. Kitchen closes during 
music. Happy hour on Thurs. and Fri. 
from 4 to 7 p.m. Cover is $2 on Thurs. 
and $1 on Sun. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 

33 Dunster Street, 33 Dunster St., 
Cambridge, 354-0636. Open Mon. 
through Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and Thurs. through Sat. until 2 am 
Open on Sun. for brunch from 10 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Full menu available until an hour 
before closing. Happy hour Mon 
through Thurs. from 3 to 7 p.m., and Sun. 
through Fri. from 10 p.m. to midnight. 
Daily drink specials. No cover. Casual 
dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Jazz at the Willow, 699 Broadway, 
Somerville, 623-9874. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m. Jazz every night at 
9 p.m. Cheap drinks. Cover varies. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 


NORTH OF BOSTON 
Blackburn Tavern, 2 Main St. 
Gloucester, 283-9108. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. Lunch 
served Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Dinner served seven 
days from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Brunch on Sun. 
from 11 am. to 3 p.m. Live folk, 
bluegrass, Irish, and swing Wed. through 
Sun. at 9 p.m. Happy hour Mon. through 
Fri. from 3 to 6 p.m. Cover is $2 on Fri. 
and Sat. Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 
The Frolics, Salisbury Beach, 
465-8400. Open seven days from 1 p.m 


to 1 a.m. Local and national rock and 
new-wave acts nightly from 8 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Cover varies. Casual dress. No 


.. Newburyport, 
465-8008. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m. Kitchen open Sun. through 
Thurs. until 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 11 p.m. Arriba restaurant upstairs 
serves Mexican food seven days from 3 
to 10 p.m. Jazz, bluegrass, folk, and rock 
music Tues. through Sun. at 9 p.m. No 
cover. Casual dress. MC, Visa. 
Jacob’s Ladder, 220 Lynnway, Re- 
vere, 289-5566. Open seven days from 
10 am. to 2 am. Nautical decor 
complete with swimming pool. Swim- 
ming until 8 p.m. Dancing at 11 p.m. 
Cover is $3. Casual dress. CB, DC, MC, 
Visa accepted until 11 p.m. 
Jonathan’s, 143 Washington St., Rte. 
114, Salem, 744-4328. Open Mon 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and 
on Sun. from noon to 1 a.m. Jonathan's 
disco upstairs, featuring a DJ and live 
bands, is open Wed. through Sat. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Entertainment in down- 
stairs dining room from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
seven days. Upstairs cover is $5, 
downstairs cover is $1. No jeans, except 
designer. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Prince, Rte. 1, Saugus, 233-9824. Bills 
itself as the largest pizzeria in New 
England. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
11 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 1 a.m. Sing-along with John Cor- 
coran's Irish songs and oldies Thurs 
through Sun. at 9 p.m. No cover. Casual 
dress. No credit cards. 
The Raft, 5 East Merrimac St., Lowell, 
452-7393. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
7 p.m. to 2 a.m. Three separate rooms 
featuring rock and new-wave live bands, 
rock videos, a DJ, and dancing. Cover 
varies Thurs. through Sat. Casual dress. 
No credit cards 
Roosevelt’s, 300 Derby St., Salem, 
745-9608. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 12:30 a.m. Live bands every 
night at 9 p.m. Happy hour Mon. through 
Fri. from 4 to 6 p.m. No cover. Casual 


dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Berman’s Jazz & Blues 
Revival, 54 Cabot St. Beverly, 
922-7515. One of the oldest jazz clubs 
around. Established in 1933. Open 
seven days from 6 p.m. to 1 a.m. Name 
jazz and blues performers play Sun. 
through Thurs. from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Kitchen serves sandwiches and hors 
d'oeuvres to closing. Dancing. Cover 
ranges from none to $10. Casual dress 
No credit cards 


SOUTH OF BOSTON 
Casey’s One, 247 Nantasket Ave., 
Hull, 925-9850. Open Mon. through Sat 
from 9 am. to 1 a.m. Video games, 
pinball. No cover charge. Casual dress 
No credit cards 
Nostalgia, 797 Quincy Shore Dr., 
Quincy, 479-8989. Open seven days 
from noon to 1 a.m. Live rock bands 
nightly at 9:30 p.m. Cover varies. Casual 
dress. No credit cards 
Shenanigan’s, Rte. 138, Canton, 
821-0130. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 2 a.m. Dancing starts at 9:30 
p.m. nightly. Lighted mirrors. Fat City 
Band on Tues., Hot Legs contest on 
Wed., top 40 and DJ on Fri. and Sat., and 
Irish music on Sun. Happy hour Mon 
through Fri. from 4 to 7 p.m. Cover is $2 
Tues. through Sun. No jeans, sneakers, 
or T-shirts. AE, MC, Visa 
Thackeray’s, Walpole Mall, Walpole, 
762-2555. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m., and on Sun 
from 4 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. Kitchen closes 
at 11:30 p.m., but sandwiches are 
available until midnight. Live top-40 
music nightly at 8:30 p.m. No cover. No 
T-shirts or ragged jeans. AE, MC, Visa 
Uncle Sam’s, 296 Nantasket Ave., 
Hull, 925-5300. Starting July Fourth 
weekend open seven days from 2 p.m. 
to 1 am. Rock and new-wave shows 
nightly at 8 p.m. Drink specials on Wed. 
Cover varies. Casual and neat dress. No 


credit cards. 
Continued on page 28 


The Midnight Court 


“always Good for a session. 


COURT BRIEF 
IRISH “HOLY” HOUR 


Irish Volunteers every Friday at 5:30 P.M. 


Traditional Irish Jam Sessions 
Every Wednesday & Thursday at 9:00 
Sunday at 6:30 
Live Irish Traditional Music 


Wednesday - Sunday 
Michael Sherlock at the helm 
it stands to reason the 
“‘best pint” in Boston 
Food & sandwiches served untill midnight 
clean dress code 


164 Milk St. Boston 


(617) 338-7187 





The era of electronics has resulted in profound changes 


Dealer Inquiries invited 
31 Progress Ave. Unit 24 


Scarborough, Ontario 


. (41 6)2 


in all spheres of technology...including telecommunications. 


from 


T.D. Telephone Products Limited 


+ last number recaii memory 
¢ soft-touch universal dial 


“—e 
Ti 


technica goes wrong 


fix it — no 


no charge 


Telephone Products LTD 
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mC YCLES 
VGRIPEUGEOT 


PH 10S 12 Speed PH 19 12 Speed 
(Men’s) (Women’s) 







Weinmann Double 


Padded Racing — 
rake Levers 


Saddle 





Weinmann Alloy 
Side-Pull Brakes 






Peugeot ‘‘Carbolite 103’’ Tubing 
Internally Brazed Frame 






Lightweight 
Alloy Rims 







Michelin ‘“‘Bib Sport 25” 
High Pressure Tires Mallard Alloy 


Quick Release Hubs 





Simplex SJA22 
Front Derailleur 













(A - K 
FMS] 
CHINA 
ERY 42 x 52T Alloy 
S Crankset With 


Chainguard 





Drop-Outs 


Simplex SX610 
Alloy Derailleur 





All Bicycles Professionally 
Assembled And Tuned — Walk 
In And Ride Out! 


Save On Accessories! 


Package I Package Il Package Ill Package IV 


Zefal HP Pump $16.95 Pletcher Rear Rack $9.95 Citadel or Kryptonite $29.95 Cannondale Handle Bar Bag $19.95 
Tire Irons (3) 2.85 Water Bottle & Alloy cage 7.95 Bike Lock 5.95 Bicycle Glove 12.95 
IRC Tube 3.50 Toe Clips & Straps 9.95 Lock Bracket 9.95 Toe Clips & Straps 9.95 
Rima Patch Kit 1.95 Bicycle Gloves 12.45 Cannondale Seat Bag 5.95 Zefal HP Pump 16.95 
um as Wonder Arm Light iii panne 

Reg. $25.25 Reg. $40.30 Reg. $51.80 Reg. $59.80 


$26.88 $41.00 





Save Over $8.00 Save Over $13.00 Save Over $10.00 Save Over $12.00 


A The Ski Market 








Boston Danvers Braintree Burlington Cambridge 
860 Commonwealth Ave. Endicott Plaza 5 Corners Cross Roads Shopping Center Galeria Mall (Harvard Square) 
731-6100 777-3344 848-3733 272-2222 576-2520 


All Stores Open 10-9 Monday-Friday; 10-6 Saturday 


owewMastercard/Visa/American Express/Diners Club... 




















Sound Advice 


is the only 
store you'll ever need 


for 
AUDIO 


PIONEER @ FISHER @ MITSUBISHI ¢ ALLISON 
SCOTT ¢ EPI ¢ BOZAK & MORE 


VIDEO 


MITSUBISHI ¢ JENSEN @ RCA @ QUASAR 
PANASONIC 


CAR STEREO 


PIONEER @ JENSEN 


BLANK TAPE 


MAXELL ¢ TDK : SCOTCH ¢ FUJI 
PANASONIC 


TELEPHONES 


If you’re not buying at Sound Advice 
youre paying too much! 
57 JFK St+ The Gal 
Sound Advice ponte " Cambeldee 


Hi-Fi & Video Center 
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THE JEWISH MESSIAH 


Has He come? Or are you still waiting? 


Find out at “RUACH ISRAEL” 
Shabbot Service, Fridays at 8 PM 


Cong. of Jews & Gentiles 

Meeting at Howard Johnson's 

Exit 17 off the Mass. Pike Newton Corner, Mass. 
323-6500 


the Chinese Embassy ¥} 


Mandarin, Hunan, & Szechuan 
1033 Comm. Ave., Boston 
783-1221 or 1130 


TRY KENMORE SQUARE’S 
BEFORE AND AFTER PLACE 


Cae 


FINE FOOD 


mmonweaith Ave. Boston 
pen Fri. & Sat., til 2 a.m. 


700 Co 
267-4466 + O 


How fo find a great 
Mexican restaurant, 


Cliag 


om Pie 74 Ba, F, am te 


Harry has brought south-of-the- 
border north. With delicious food. 
Industrial-strength Margaritas. And a 
happy hacienda atmosphere. So come 
visit. Harry's anxious to see how well 
you take direction. 


Serving daily from 11:30 am. its 
Sunday brunch 11 am. to 3 p.m. Lap : 
20 Clinton Street, Boston, 

next to Quincy Market. 720-1190 


© 1983 Mexican Foods of America, Inc 





HEINEKEN MOLSON 
$3.99 $3.79 


BECKS MOOSEHEAD 


CALL FOR FREE DELI 
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WEST OF BOSTON 


The Backside, Rie. 1A, Dedham 
Plaza, Dedham, 326-2144. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and on Sun. from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nightly at 9°p.m. Happy 
hour Mon. through Fri. from 4 to 7 p.m. 
Video games. No cover. No jeans or 
sneakers. AE, MC, Visa. 

The Backyard, 107 Union St., Newton 
Centre. Open Mon. through Sat. from 11 
a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 4 p.m. to 
1 a.m. Full menu served to 11 p.m. Sun. 
through Thurs., and to midnight on Fri. 
and Sat. Happy hour Mon. through Fri. in 
the lounge from 4 to 7 p.m. No cover. 
Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 

Cafe at Capucino’s, 1114 Beacon 
St., Newton, 527-2440. Open seven days 
from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. Kitchen closes at 1 
a.m. Live entertainment from 9 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Blue-lit dance floor holds 30. Happy 
hour with hot hors d'oeuvres Mon. 
through Fri. from 4 to 7 p.m. No cover. 
Casual! dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
P.J. Whitney’s, 131 Main St., May- 
nard, 897-9825. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to midnight. Kitchen open from 11 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Live rock music Wed. 
through Sat. at 8 p.m. Casual dress. No 
cover. AE, MC, Visa. 

Scampi’s Restaurant & Lounge, 
off Rte. 2, across from the Cinema 
Lounge, Leominster, 534-6076. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Full menu served to 11 p.m. Sunday 
brunch from 11 am. to 2 p.m. Live 
entertainment ey at 9 p.m. Happy 
hour daily from 3 to 6 p.m. Juke box, 
video games. No cover. Neat dress. AE, 
MC, Visa. 

Sticky Wicket Pub, 167 West Main 
St., Hopkinton, 435-4817. Opens at 3 
p.m. Mon. through Thurs., and at 11:30 
a.m. on Fri. Opens at 1 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Closes at 1 a.m. every night. Lunch 
is served on Fri. to 2 p.m. A light menu is 
available Tues. and Wed., and a full 
menu is served Thurs. through Sun. until 
closing. On Thurs. the New Black Eagle 
Jazz Band plays from 7:30 to 11 p.m. The 
Heritage Jazz Band plays on Fri. from 
8:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m., and other jazz 
bands perform Sat. at 8:30 p.m. Happy 
hour is Mon. and Tues. all day, and Wed. 
through Sun. until 6 p.m. Cover is $5 on 
Thurs., $4 on Fri. Cover on Sat. varies. 
Casual dress. AE. 


Of times repast 


RESTAURANTS 


AL LENS AE NE SITE ST EE BI 
If you've done half, even if you've done a 
third.... Let's be realistic, even if you've 
done five of the things listed in our 
recreation listings, you're probably 
hungry. Below, then, is a list of local 
dining establishments seiected from The 
Boston Phoenix Guide to Dining Out, the 
monthly ‘Directory of Restaurant 
Advertisers," published in this paper's 
Lifestyle section, plus some other local 
favorites. 

The funny little abbreviations near the 
ends of most of the listings are not our 
typists’ attempts to slip coded national- 
security information to the KGB, but 
rather are designations representing 
standard credit cards. AE stands for 
American Express; CB stands for Carte 
Blanche; DC stands for Diners Club; MC 
stands for Master Card; and Visa (would 
we lie about something so easily 
checked?) stands for Visa. 


BOSTON 

Adel’s Restaurant, 129 Brighton 
Ave., 254-9705. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 
4 to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under $8. 
Reservations accepted. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Lebanese, Middie Eastern. 
Aegean Fare, 539 Commonwealth 
Ave. (Kenmore Sq.), 267-2202. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 7 a.m. to 4 a.m., 
ard on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 4 a.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $7. No 
reservations. AE, MC, Visa. Greek. 
Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave., 
536-0420. Open seven days from 5 p.m. 
to 3 a.m. Lounge open from 4 p.m. to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted except on week- 
ends. AE, CB, DC. Chinese, Polynesian 
Aliston Depot, 353 Cambridge St., 
Alliston, 783-2300. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Open on Sun. 
from 5 to 10 p.m: Fully ticensed. Range: 


‘setts Ave., 





$9 to $15. Reservations accepted. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Steak, chicken, 


seafood. 

Another Season, 97 Mt. Vernon St., 
367-0880. Open Tues. through Fri. from 
noon to 2 p.m., and from 6 to 10 p.m. 
Open Mon. and Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $9 to $15. 
Reservations recommended. AE, MC, 
Visa. international. 

Baby Watson, Faneuil Halil Market- 
place, 367-0903. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 11 p.m. No license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Baked goods, cheesecake, and 
sandwiches. 

Bangkok Cuisine, 177A Massachu- 
262-5377. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
and from 5 to 10:30 p.m. Open on Sat., 
Sun., and Mon. from 5 to 10:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $5 to $9. 
No reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Thai. 

Bob the Chef, 604 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury, 247-9773. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. No license. 
Range: $6 to $8. Reservations accepted. 
No credit cards. Soul food. 

Cafe Amalfi, 8-10 Westland Ave., 
536-6396. Open Fri. from noon to 2:30 
p.m. and Tues. through Sat. from 5 to 11 
p.m. Open Sun from 4:30 to 10 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $7 to $13. Reservations 
recommended. AE, MC, Visa. Italian, 
American. 

Cafe Berkeley, 260 Berkeley St., 
247-0011. Open seven days. Cafe open 
for sandwiches and salads from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Dining room open from 5 to 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $7 to $14. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. 


Continental. 

Cate 90 Exeter St., 
734-3388. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
noon to 3 p.m. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 5 to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until midnight. Range: over $10 
in dining room. Piano and violin in lounge 
from 7 p.m. to midnight. Reservations 
recommended. No jeans. Men must 
wear jackets. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Hungarian, Eastern European. 

Cafe Fiorian, 85 Newbury St. 
247-7603. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until midnight. Open Sun. from noon 
to 6 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$4 to $12. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Sandwiches, light suppers, cof- 
fees, and teas. 

Cafe Paradiso, 255 Hanover St., 
523-8872. Open seven days from 4 to 11 
p.m. Cafe open for desserts, coffee, and 
drinks seven days from 7 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $6 to $11 
in restaurant. Reservations required in 
restaurant. AE. Italian. 

Cafe Plaza, Copley Plaza Hotel 
(Copley Sq.), 267-5300. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 to 10 a.m., from noon 
to 2 p.m., and from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
Open on Sat. from 7 to 10 a.m. and from 
5:30 to 10:30 p.m. Open on Sun. from 8 
a.m. to noon. Fully licensed. Range: $4 to 
$7 for breakfast, $8 to $12 for lunch, and 
$18 to $23 for dinner. Classical piano 
from 7 to 10:30 p.m. Reservations 
recommended on weekdays and re- 
quired on weekends. Jacket and tie 
required. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Con- 
tinental. 

Cafe Tremont, 60 School St. (at the 
Parker House), 227-8600. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 6:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., 
and on Sun. until midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $7. Reservations 
accepted for large parties. AE,ADC, MC, 
Visa. Crepes, sandwiches, meat, and 
seafood. 

Casa Romero, 30 Gloucester St., 
536-4341. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $8 to 
$16. Reservations accepted, except for 
Fri. and Sat. AE, MC, Visa. Authentic 


Mexican. 
Cedar’s 253 Shawmut 
Ave., 338-7528. Open seven days from 5 
p.m. to 1 a.m. No license. Reservations 
accepted. No credit cards. Lebanese, 
Syrian, and American. 
Chariey’s Eating and Drinking 
Saloon, 344 Newbury St., 266-3000. 
Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
a.m. Kitchen closes at midnight Sun. 
through Thurs., and at 12:30 a.m. on Fri. 
and Sat. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Chart House, 60 Long Wharf, 
227-1576. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 4 to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until midnight. Open on Sun. from 3 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $8 to $19. No 
reservations. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Steak, 
seafood. 
China Peari, 9 Tyler St., 426-4338. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 
2 a.m., and on Sun. from noon to 1 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $4 to $10. Reser- 
vations accepted for large groups only. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Chinese, with 
emphasis on Cantonese. 
Cityside, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
742-7390. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to midnight. Bar open until 2 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $3 to $8. No reserva- 
tions. No jeans in bar. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Sandwiches, salads, meat, and seafood. 
Copley’s, 138 St. James Ave. (Copley 
Sq.), 267-5300, ext. 1452. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
and from 5:30 to 11:30 p.m. Open Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. and from 5:30 to 
11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $8 to $18. 
Piano Mon. through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Chamber music during Sunday 
brunch. Reservations recom ‘ 
especially Thurs. through Sat. Brunch 
reservations accepted for large parties 
only. AE, CB, OC, MC, Visa. Continental. 
Cricket’s, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Continued 6n page 30 








EB SIAR _ 
7 Piece Airtight 
Food Containers 
Lamarle: 





by 


14 Cup Canister ——— Special 
10 Cup Canister bs Offer 
7 Cup Canister a * 

4 Cup Bowl Airtight 

3 Cup Bowl gg gad 

2 Cup Bowl 













48-oz. Beverage Server 


Available for the first time excusively at Star Market. 
For a limited time only! Interchangeable with the leading 
plasticwear at less than half the price. Why pay more? 


Here's How it Works! 44 


¢ With a *50.00 order the cashier 
will take *2.00 off the sale price. 
With *50.00 in 
Star register tapes 


You pay only *7.99! Save *12.00. 


e Save *50.00 in Star register 
tapes and present to the 
Offer Begins 
| |Monday, June 27th cna 


cashier. Again, you pay only 
| Offer Ends August 6th. 











| your cost *9.99. Save *10.00! 





*7.99. Save °12.00! 
e Without a °50.00 purchase 

Available at all Mass. Stars and participating 
Independently owned Star Stores. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN’S 


DANCE BAR 
SHANK PAINTER RD., PROVINCETOWN 


* Capa John's 


487- 3899 
DANCING NIGHTLY 9-1 a.m. rock with JEFF - 





NIV as: 

July 15-16 
July 22-23 
July 29 
July 31 
August 5 


August 6 


Aug. 12-13 





LIVE 
BANDS 


TUESDAYS 


2 FOR 1 corns, 


PIGGIES” 


Phyllis Diller 
Tickets: $15.00 


MileCaielaas 
Tickets: $22.50 - $24.50 


Tom Jones 


DJ 





Tickets: $20.00 - $22.50 


B.B. King 
Tickets: $12.95 


John Davidson 
Tickets: $16.50 


Smokey Kobinson 


Tickets: $15.00 


with 


Typography 
call Barry Jablonski § 


+P 
ne CNTiNG on iu 


Nw ont AN eG 


OYorelaiaaslikiat Biase 


Tickets: $15.00 


with 


Tony Orlando steve pacri§ 


Tickets: $18.00 -$20.00 


gel 


Framingham 





Call 965-2200 
folate) i Minas 








1-800-982-5970. 


Or stop by the 
cc lastiacelerclen) 
ste) @@)iile 








the RAFT 452-7393 


“3 Different Rooms 


5 E. Merrimac St., Downtown Lowell 


3 Different Atmospheres 


including Greater Lowell’s 
Newest & Largest 


VIDEO- DANCE ROOM!! 


THURS./FRI/SAT. 
THE BEST IN LIVE BANDS! 








RESTAURANTS CONTINUED | 
227-3434. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 5 to 9:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 10:30 p.m. Bar open from 11 a.m. to 
2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $5 to $14. 
Reservations recommended. No jeans 
during dinner hours. AE, MC, Visa. 
Continental. 

Crossroads, 495 Beacon St., 
262-7371. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Kitchen closes at 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Pizza, seafood, 
American, Italian, and buffet specials. 
Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810. 
Open Mon, through Thurs. from noon to 
11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 11:30 
p.m. Open Sun. from 5 to 10:30 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $7 to $12. Piano 
bar. Dinner reservations recommended. 
No jeans. Men must wear jackets. AE, 
CB, DC. MC, Visa. Northern Italian. 
DuBarry, 159 Newbury St., 262-2445. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
Open on Sat. from noon to 2:30 p.m. and 
from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Open on Sun. from 
5:30 to 9:30 p.m., except from end of 
June through mid-Sept. Fully licensed. 
Range: $7 to $18. Outdoor garden. 
Reservations recommended for parties 
of four or more. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
French 

Durgin-Park, Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, 227-2038. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on 
Sun. from noon to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $3 to $18. No reservations. No 
credit cards. American, especially New 


England-style. 
El Phoenix Room, 1430 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Brighton, 566-8590. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $5. 
Juke box and video games. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. Tex-Mex. 
The European, 218 Hanover St., 
523-5694. Restaurant and lounge open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $4 to $8. Reserva- 
tions accepted for weekdays only. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Italian, American. 
Five Seasons, 669A Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9016. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from noon to 11 p.m. Open 
Sun. from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and from 5 to 
11 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. R : 
from $4 to $9. Live music on Tues. from 7 
to 10 p.m. Reservations accepted. No 
credit cards. Natural, seafood. 
Genji, 327 Newbury St., 267-5656. 
Open Mon. though Fri. from noon to 2:30 
p.m., and on Sat. until 3 p.m. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $7 to $14. Reservations 
accepted, and recommended for week- 
ends. AE, MC. Japanese. 
Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 
Newbury St. (at Exeter St.), 536-0095. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$5 to $10. Complete bookstore and 
cafe/restaurant together. No reserva- 
tions. AE, MC, Visa. Light European. 
Hermitage, 955 Boyiston St. (in the 
Institute of Contemporary Art), 267-3652. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from noon to 
2:30 p.m., and from 6 to 9 p.m. Open 
Sun. from noon to 2:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $16 to $26. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
French, Russian. 

ideal, 21 Huntington Ave., 
247-8249. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 7 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 4 a.m. Open Sun. from 9 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$5 to $8. Reservations accepted. MC, 
Visa. Varying international menu. 
imperial Tea House, 70 Beach St., 
426-8543. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 9 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 3 a.m. Open on Sun. from 9 a.m. to 
1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. 
Chinese, Cantonese. 
J.C. Hillary’s, 793 Boylston St., 
536-6300. Open Sun. and Mon. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Tues 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to midnight 
Open Fri. and Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 
12:30 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $4 to 
$12. Pianist plays show tunes in upstairs 
lounge from 9 p.m. to 1 am. No 
reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
American 
Jacob Wirth’s, 31 Stuart St. 
338-8586. Open Mon. through Thurs 
from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 11 p.m. Open Sun. from noon to 
10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $4 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. German, American 
Jason’s, 131 Clarendon St., 262-9000 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m 
to 2 a.m. Sat. and Sun. open from 5 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$20. Gourmet deli-and-oyster bar down- 
stairs. Disco dancing at 10 p.m. Jazz 
from noon to 3 p.m. last Fri. of every 
month. Pianist plays jazz and show 
tunes in oyster bar Wed. through Sat 
from 9 p.m. to i:30 a.m. Reservations 
recommended. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Continental, gourmet 
Jimbo’s, 245 Northern Ave., 542-5600. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
uttil 10 p.m. Open on Sun. from 1 to 9 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $3 to $8. No 
reservations. No credit cards. Seafood, 
meat, chicken. 
Jimmy’s Harborside, 242 Northern 
Ave., 423-1000. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11:30 am. to 9:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $20. Reservations 
accepted for weeknights only. No jeans. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Steak, chicken, 
seafood. 
Jobie’s Restaurant, 74 Queensber- 
ry St., 536-2540. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 4 to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 





10 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$4 to $9. Reservations accepted. No 
credit cards. Italian and seafood. 

Joe Tecce’s, 53 N. Washington St., 
742-6210. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. from 4 p.m. to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No reserva- 
tions. AE, DC. Italian. 

Julien, 250 Franklin St. (in the Hotel 
Meridien), 451-1900. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from noon to 2 p.m. Open seven days 
from 6 to 10:30 p.m. Sunday brunch from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: over $10. Reservations rec- 
ommended. Jacket and tie required. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Nouvelle cuisine. 
Ken’s by George, 545 Boyiston St. 
(Copley Sq.), 266-0833. Open seven 
days from 7 30 a.m. to 2 a.m. Kitchen 
closes at midnight. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $12. Piano Tues. through 
Fri. from 8 p.m. to midnight. No reserva- 
tions. AE, MC, Visa. Seafood, oyster bar. 
Kim Toy, 2 Tyler St. (Chinatown), 
542-0923. Open seven days around the 
clock. No liquor license. Range: under 
$6. No credit cards. Chinese rice-piate 
specialties. 

Kon Tiki, 39 Dalton St. (in the Sheraton 
Boston), 262-3063. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. and from 5 to 
11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $14. 
All-you-can-eat buffet lunch Mon. 
through Fri. Buffet brunch Sat. and Sun. 
Reservations accepted. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Polynesian. 

Kyoto, 267 Huntington Ave., 536-9295. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. and from 5 to 10:30 p.m. 
Open on Sat. and Sun. from noon to 
10:30 p.m. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Japanese. 
Landmark Inn, Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, 227-9660. Contains four 
restaurants. All are fully licensed and 
accept AE, CB, DC, MC, and Visa. 

— Bunch of Open seven 
days from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Specialty- 
wine bar. 

— Flower Garden Cafe. Open Mon. 
= h Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 

pen Sun. from noon to 11 p.m. Bar 
coon until 2 a.m. seven days. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Live music 
nightly from 8 p.m. to midnight. No 
reservations. Omeletes, hamburgers, 
quiche, daily specials. 

— Thompson’s Chowder House. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. and from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Open 
on Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. and from 5:30 
to 11 p.m. Open on Sun. from 5:30 to 
10:30 p.m. Range: $8 and up. Reserva- 
tions recommended. Fish, seafood. 

— The Wild Goose. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. and 
from 6 to 11 p.m. Open on Sat. from 6 to 
11 p.m., and on Sun. from 6 to 10 p.m. 
Range: over $10. Reservations rec- 
ommended. Game and rotisserie 
specialties. 
The Last Hurrah, 60 Schoo! St. (in 
the Parker House), 227-8600. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and on Fri. until 2 a.m. Open on Sat. from 
6 p.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 11:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $7 
to $14. Swing orchestra Mon. through 
Thurs. from 7:30 to 12:30 a.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. from 7:30 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. 
Reservations accepted for parties of 
more than eight. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa, 
American. 
La Trattoria, 288 Cambridge St. (near 
Charles St. Circle), 227-0211. Open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to midnight. 
Wine-and-beer license. Range: $5 to 
$18. Reservations required for week- 
ends, recommended for weekdays. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Northern Italian. 
Legal Sea Food, Park Plaza, 
426-4444. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and cn Sun. from 
noon to 10 p.m. gg and oyster bar 
open until midnight. Fully licensed. 
Range: $7 to 12, Magician and 
caricaturist available during dinner in 
the main dining room Thurs. through 
Sun. No reservations. AE, DC, personal 
checks. Fish, steak, chicken. 
— The Legal Marketplace. A more 
casual dining room connected with 
Legal Sea Food. Open seven days from 
11 a.m. to 10 p.m. The menu is slightly 
less extensive, and prices range from $5 
to $8. 
Lily Hsu Restaurant, 1033 Com- 
monwealth Ave., 783-1221. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 4:30 p.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $5 to $8. 
Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. Man- 
darin, Hunan, Szechuan. 
Lily’s Cafe and Restaurant, 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 227-4242. Cafe 
opens seven days at 11 a.m. but its 
closing time varies. Dining room is open 
seven days from 5:30 to 10 p.m., and 
Mon. through Fri. from noon to 2 p.m. Bar 
is open seven days from 11 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $9 to $14 
Piano nightly. Reservations recommend- 
ed for dining room. No jeans. AE, MC, 
Visa. Continental. 
Locke-Ober, 3 Winter Place, 
542-1340. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sat. until 10:30 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $11 to 
$32.50. Reservations recommended 
Jacket required in dining room and bar. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Continental. 
L’Odeon, 166 Harvard Ave., Allston, 
254-9786. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
noon to 4 p.m. and from 5:30 to 10 p.m 
Open on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
from 5:30 to 10 p.m. No license. Range: 
under $7. Reservations accepied. No 
credit cards. Natural food, vegetarian. 
Lord Bunbury, Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, 227-7004. Open seven days from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. No reservations for 
Continued on page 32 











You don’t have to 


be afraid of the 
dentist anymore. 





Going to the dentist isn’t like you may remember. At 
Omnidentix we cater to cowards-with new equipment 
and techniques designed to eliminate any discomfort. 
We have dentists who specialize in different kinds of 
procedures. All of them are easy to talk to, sensitive 
to your needs and take the time to explain your treat- 
ment. We’ve put all of this into a pleasing, comfort- 
able environment with stereo headphones and nitrous 
oxide available to relax you. You'll find our affordable 
prices in plain view. And we’re open longer hours for 
your convenience. 


Omnidentix—now you have no excuse. 


James H. Chalmers, Jr., 
DMD, PC 
Member of 
Omnidentix Business Systems 


Michael J. Block, DDS, PC 
Member of 
Omnidentix Business Systems 
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186 Newbury St., Boston Meadowglen Mall, Medford 


8:00 am-9:30 pm Mon.-Sat., 12:00-5:00 pm Sunday 8:00 am-9:30 pm Mon.-Sat., 12:00-6:00 pm Sunday 


262-5080 396-6613 


Boston, Hyannis, Medford, North Dartmouth, MA ¢ Miami, FL Ithaca, Utica, Glens Falls, NY 
Soon at: One Charles St., 101 Summer St., Boston * Syracuse, New York City, NY ¢ Chicago, IL  VSA 
Providence, RI « Ft. Lauderdale, Jacksonville, FL ¢ Pennsylvania © Virginia ¢ Ohio ea 


ae SS eS ae Ra a eee 


“Compare & 1! Free 





id <— 
\ Save i Examination, check up, x-rays ; 
een 4 receive a regularly priced $29.00 - 
eaning, X-rays, Examination....... : a 

8 Silver pation (one surface)........ = sg Cleaning, X-rays and thorough examination 4 

8B White composite (one surface) ...... iil 7 

§ Regular denture (full upper or lower) ..249 # 8 Good at Newbury St. and Medford locations. ! 

8 Deluxe denture (full upper or lower)...299 # fl 7 i 

B Partial denture(cast)............ ...299 8 8 Omni 4 

B Fullcrownorcap.................. 329 ; - : 

S Gotiorownorcan ... 6.5 eee 369 ~e°? 

ee ee ee ee 11588 entix , 

¥ (each additional root) .......... 99 & Offer Good with this coupon and for new patients only. : 

8 Orthodontics (braces)............. 1499 9 Expires Aug. 31, 1983. i 
a 
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1918 Beacon St., Cleveland Circle 
566-8605 


Expires 8/31/83 








FREE Sundae, 
Dish of Ice Cream, 
or Cone 


with purchase of the same 
Open 7 Days at 11 AM 


HOMEMADE, 
ALL NATURAL 
ICE CREAM 


Empire, Incorporated presents 


AMIGHEY 
A SOCIETY ® 


At Last You Can 
Buy Your Way 
Into HIGH SOCIETY 


Get 10% OFF any purchase 
or TUXEDO RENTAL 
with this ad 


ANNOUNCING 
the opening of another 
HIGH SOCIETY 
at 252 Newbury street, 
featuring a large 
selection of 
Antique and Classic 
Formalwear 
For Rental or Sale; 
Antique Wedding 
Dresses and 
Select Vintage Clothing 


MEANWHILE 
our store at 
272 Newbury continues 
to offer you 
“BOSTON’S BEST” 
selection of Vintage 
and Contemporary Clothing, 
Sunglasses and Accessories. 


252 Newbury St., Boston, MA 


273 Newbury St., Boston, MA 
Store Hours Monday thru Saturday, 11:00-7:00 
Sunday 1:00-5:00 











Limit one coupon per person 















SWEET 
STREET 


, CAPE ANN WHALE WATCH * 


, f 
en 


AND SIGHTSE 





EING CRUISES 


FOUR HOUR WHALE WATCHING CRUISE }\ 

See Humpback, Finback, and Minkie Whales frolic in their : 
natural habitat. A fascinating experience you will never forget. \ 
THE DAUNTY FLEET leaves Rose’s Wharf, 415 Main st., AW 
Gloucester at 8:00 AM and 1:30 PM Daily Mid- June to Labor J 
Day, Weekends Spring and Fall — Reservations requested. 


All boats available for private charters « schools « church and 
bus groups. Call for special rates. 


/ Tel. (617) 283-5110 é 
A 12 Clarendon St., Gloucester, MA. 01930 v 
S. 





Summer’s (Almost) Here and the Time is Right 


PERMS & HIGHLIGHT 


Usher in the season in style, the right style, for you. 
Our personalized service will keep your hair as trim as 
you are for that sunny summer look. 

Ask about our perm and highlighting specials. 
John Mitchell’s Cropper, specialists for years. 


1722A Mass. Ave., Cambridge 868-7848 


SVimed’s / Henri IV 


COMPLEX IN THE SQUARE 
For Dining, Drinking, and Dancing 





Ask about Evening Parking 
96 Winthrop St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge 


876-5200 






a.m. Both close at 11 p.m. Mon. through 
Thurs., at midnight Fri. and Sat., and at 
10 p.m. on Sun. Fully licensed. Range: $4 
to $9. Reservations accepted, AE, MC, 
Visa. Crepes, continental. 

Robert, 45 School St. 
227-3370. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 
10 p.m. Open on Sat. from 6 to 10:30 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $12 to $27. 
Lunch specials for $8. Outside terrace. 
Reservations recommended. Jacket and 
tie required upstairs, jacket downstairs. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. French. 


Note: The seemingly meaningless ab- 
breviations that appear near the ends of 
most of these listings are not still another 
symptom of computerized-typesetting 


designations for common credit cards 
accepted at given establishments. AE 
stands for American Express; CB stands 
for Carte Blanche; DC, stands for Diners 
Club; MC stands for Master Card; and 
Visa (go ahead, guess) stands for Visa. 


Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 
742-5480. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to 2:45 p.m. Open Thurs. from 6 to 
10 p.m., on Fri. until 10:30 p.m., and on 
Sat. until 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
over $10. Reservations recommended. 
Jacket required. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Continental. 
Mandalay, 329 Huntington Ave., 
247-2111. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Fril 
until 11:30 p.m. Open Sat. from 4:30 to 
11:30 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: $5 to $7. Reservations rec- 
ommended. AE, MC, Visa. Burmese. 
Marliave, 11 Bosworth St., 423-6340. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $4.50 to 
$13. Reservations accepted for parties 
of six or more. AE, MC, Visa. Italian, 
American. 
Mississippi’s, 484 Commonwealth 
Ave. (near Kenmore Sq.), 247-8181. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 11 
p.m. No liquor license. Range: under $4. 
No reservations. No credit cards. Sand- 
wiches, salads, homemade _ soups, 
desserts. 
Montana’s, 160 Commonwealth Ave., 
536-3556. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. and from 5 to 11 p.m. 
Serving from cafe menu from 4 p.m. to 
11:45 p.m. Fully licensed. Bar open until 
1 a.m. Range: $4 to $7 for lunch, and $5 
to $12 for dinner. Live jazz every night 
from 8 p.m. to midnight. Reservations 
recommended. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Steak, 
seafood. 
Newbury’s Steak House, 94 Mas- 
sachusetis Ave., 536-0184. Open seven 
days from noon to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Steak, 
seafood. 
No Name, 15% Fish Pier, 338-7539. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Fresh seafood. 
Paco’s Tacos has two Boston 
restaurants and a takeout stand in 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace (742-4852). 
There are also Paco's Tacos in Harvard 
Square (see Cambridge listings), and 
Danvers (774-3671). The food at all these 
restaurants is, of course, Mexican. 
— 379 Cambridge St., Allston, 787-0865. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
11 p.m. Open Sun. from 1 to 10 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $5. Reservations 
accepted for large parties only. No credit 
cards. 
— 514 Commonwealth Ave. (Kenmore 
Sq.), 247-8680. Open Mon. through Wed. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and Thurs. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Open Sun. from 1 to 10 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license expected by mid-summer. 
Range: under $5. No reservations. No 
credit cards. 
Parker’s, 60 School St. (in the Parker 
House), 227-8600. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. 
until 11 p.m. Open Sat. from 6 to 11 p.m., 
and on Sun. until 10 p.m. Sun. buffet 
brunch from 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: over $13. Piano during 
dinner. Harp during Sunday brunch. No 
jeans. Jacket required, except for 
brunch. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Continen- 
tal, American, nouvelle cuisine. 
Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boylston St., 
267-8554. Open Sun. through Wed. from 
11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and Thurs. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $2 to $11. No reservations. No 
credit cards. Chicago-style pizza, sand- 
wiches, salad. 
Poicari’s, 283 Causeway St., 
742-4142. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. and from 4 to 11:30 
p.m. Open on Sat. from 5 to 11:30 p.m. 
and Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $5 to $13. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Italian. 
Pondicherry, 429 Boylston St., 
266-3796. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $5 to 
$10. Outdoor cafe. Reservations rec- 
ommended. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Indian. 
Red Fez, 1222 Washington St., 
338-8446. Open Tues. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Fri 
and Sat. until midnight. Open on Sun. 
from 4:30 to 10 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: $4 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. No credit cards. Lebanese. 
Continued on page 34 









OVERCOMING BLOCKS TO WORK & CREATIVITY 
Kendall Dudley, M.A., Specializing in 
* Writer's and Artist’s Block 
* The Journal as a Process for Growth 
* Self-Assessment and Career Planning 
Cambridge 617-661-0205 













NEED A JOB? 


OR JUST THINKING ABOUT LOOKING? 


See our employment opportunities pages 
in Summer Preview I and Summer Preview III 


Pheenix 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


PUT ZEST IN 
YOUR LIFE. 


e Expand your late night activities 

¢ Keeps you mentally alert 

¢ Peak energy when needed 

¢ Curb’s appetite, so reducing weight is easier 


¢ Also unblocks nasal passage for easier 
breathing 


Seafood Restaur The most pewerful available without prescription 


Boston - I ans preier REGULAR & DOUBLE STRENGTH 12.00 per 100 
Discriminating Bostonians TRIPLE STRENGTH 15.00 per 100 
prefer LEGAL SEAFOODS. LARGER QUANTITIES AVAILABLE AT CAUTION 

DISCOUNT PRICES Persons under medical care for high blood pressure, 

Julia Child best summed it up in the IMMEDIATE DELIVERY heart disease, diabetes or thyroid disease should con- 


New York Times: sult a physician before taking any of these products. 
“In the Boston area we're very fond of fish, 17 DIFFERENT PRODUCTS TO CHOOSE FROM Do not exceed recommended dosages and keep out 


and we like the Legal Sea Foods restaurants... NO WAITING “WE ARE THE SOURCE” . 
It’s very fresbh—that’s the beauty of it... Cee 


You can get fresh fish cooked right.”’ pm NVE ENTERPRISES ORDERS ONLY CALL TOLL FREE 
Over 30 varieties of the freshest seafood, AE ess cores ee (800)526-4387 


cooked to perfection. FOR INFORMATION CALL (201) 750 1570 





provincetown 


whale watch 


aboard the ranger Ill 

close encounters with gentle giants 
leaving daily from macmillan pier 
reservations and information 

17-487-1582 

617-487-3322 

3 trips daily 

adults $10.00 - children under 12 $8.00 
ee 2 p.m., 6 pm. 

or cancel tr trips due Calbenes condone 
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BUSINESS 
HOURS 
9 A.M. to 12 P.M 


RESTAURANTS ¢ OYSTERBARS ¢ FISH MARKETS 
Again chosen for the National/Holiday Restaurant Award 


BOSTON 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel 
Park Square 
420-4444 
CAMBRIDGE ao » CHESTNUT HILL 
5 Cambridge Center /) Rte. 9 
Kendall Square 3 . (nr. Chestnut Hill 
864-4400 Cinema) 
277.7400 


LEGAL CA FOODS" 


Jazz 
Revival 50th Anniversary Season 


Established 1933 
New England's Classic Music Club 











































“If it isn’t fresh, it isn’t Legal.” ~ Sat., June 18 Fri., June 24 8:30-1a.m. Thurs., June 30 
[2M ae “A TRIBUTE TO JOE DIXON” Expatriate from Paris! California R&B Band 

Clarinetist from Lynn 81 year old saxophonist THE DYNATONES 

formerly with Tommy Dorsey BEN NY formerly w/Charlie Musselwhite 
and Bunny Berrigan Happy Hour 6-8 p.m 

a CE DIXON mer WATERS ee oie nes 

s Drum , “A TRIB TE TO SIDNEY BECHET” 

BUZZY DROOTIN with SANDY’S ALL-STARS ¥ 













Fats Waller Pianist PHIL WIL 


BOB WILBUR 


P- > N DAWSON/Drums- 
HENRY “THINS” FRANCIS aun hewn — a. 
Sun., June 19 — FAMILY NIGHT MAKOTO OZONE on Steinway & THE BECHET 








First Time Together! Sat., June 25 




























eee — a mau toamaee featuring BUTCH MILES/Drums, 
PSYCHIC READINGS tery ee ap mer REINHARDT & STEPHANE GRAPELLI” OMMIKE PETERS/Guttar, 
Lional Hampton drummer L ARRY plus others. 
TEALEAF READINGS teens gelanee Whevenieati Guests (tony 


10 p.m. 







CORYELL 


Guitar 


MICHAL 
URBANIAK 


centsen 10:30 





Tues., June 21 — SHOWCASE 
Swing Vocals with 
PUTTIN’ ON THE RITZ 
featuring DARYL BOSTEELS 
formerly w/BOOBETTES 
NO COVER! Happy Hour 6-8 p.m. 


CARD READINGS 
. PALM READINGS 
ASTROLOGICAL READINGS 




















Wed., June 22 8:30-1a.m. 
















2 BLUES a eee in hee 
CUB KODA BA un. Ju 
MAYNARD SILVA BAND i, " 
8 MALE AND FEMALE READERS Tribute to the late J.B. Hutto smugness coer ae 
with parents 6-*0 p.m 















Thurs., June 23 8:30-1a.m. 
(From Kansas City) 
BOSS OF THE BLUES 
Composer of ‘Shake Rattle & Roll” 


BIG JOE 
TURNER 


DUKE ROBILLARD 
& THE PLEASURE KINGS 
ROCKIN’ GEORGE LEH 


LIGHT REFRESHMENTS SERVED 





Tues., June 28 — SHOWCASE 
Swing Vocais with 
REMINISCENCE 

NO COVER! 
Happy Hour 6-8 p.m. 


Wed., June 29 
Blues Harpist 





FOR PRIVATE READINGS 
PLEASE CALL FOR APPOINTMENT 


338-9587 


128. TREMONT ST. 3 no FLOOR BOSTON 
(ACROSS FROM PARK ST. STATION) 
OPEN MON.-SAT., | 1-6 








BABE PINO 
BLUES ALL-STARS 
Happy Hour 6-8 p.m. 


54 Cabot St., Beverly 922-7515 Tickets from CONCERTCHARGE (497-1118) 


Take Rte. 128 North to Exit 22E or at door from 6p.m. on. Supper menu from 6 p.m 
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Make your reservations now for Graduation dinner. 
Freshly prepared Northern Italian cuisine in the 
most charming atmosphere this side of Venezia 







Selected as one of Anthony Spinazzola’s favorite 
restaurants — 





Boston Globe — November, 1982 

















This summer. 
It's Channel! 2. 


A Town Like Alice 
Starring 

Brian Brown and Helen Morse 
On Masterpiece Theatre. 
Beginning 

Sunday, July 3 

9:00 











Brideshead Revisited 


Jeremy [rons 
Anthony Andrews 
Diana Quick 

Claire Bloom 

Sir Laurence Olivier 
Beginning 
Monday, July 11 
9:00 





The Flame Trees of Thika 


Hayley Mills 


Ben Cross 
| Holly Aird 
On Masterpiece Theatre. 
Beginning 
_ Sunday, August 14 
~ 9:00 





This ad made possible in part by a grant from The Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 


_—_ 
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RESTAURANTS CONTINUED 
Regina’s, 11% — fons 227-0765. 
Open Mon. through Sat. 11 a.m. to 
midnight, and Sun. from 3 to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $8. 
No reservations. No credit cards. Pizza. 
Restaurant Kai-Seki, 132 Newbury 
St., 247-1583. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Open Tues. 
through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 p.m., and 
Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Open Sun from 
5:30 to 10 p.m. Tea ceremony on Sun. 
from noon to 2 p.m., reservations 
required. No license. Range: $7.50 to 
$16. Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. 
Japanese. 

Ritz-Cariton Hotel, 15 Arlington St., 
536-5700. The hotel contains four 
restaurants. All are fully licensed and 
accept AE, MC, and Visa. 

— Ritz-Cariton Dining Room. 
Open seven days from noon to 2:30 
p.m. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 6 to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. 
Range: over $10. Piano nightly. Reserva- 
tions required. Jacket and tie required. 
No denim. Continental. 

— Ritz Cafe. Open seven days from 
5:30 p.m. to midnight. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:45 to 2 p.m. Open 
Sun. and Mon. from 7 to 11 a.m. Sunday 
brunch from 11:45 to 4 p.m. Harpist Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. to midnight. No 
reservations. Jacket required for break- 
fast and lunch, jacket and tie for dinner. 
No denim. Continental. 

— Ritz Bar. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from noon to 2:30 p.m. Range: $4 to $9. 
No reservations. Jacket and tie required. 
No denim. Light luncheons. 

— Ritz Lounge. On the second floor. 
Open for lunch seven days from noon to 
4 p.m. and for high tea from 4 to 5:30 
p.m. Range: $5 to $10. No reservations. 
Jacket and tie required. No denim. Light 
lunches and special tea. 

Satch’s, 43 Stanhope St., 266-2929. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. and from 5 to 9 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 11 p.m. Open Sun. from 2 
to 7 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Live music nightly starting at 9:30 
p.m. Reservations accepted. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. American regional. 
Schroeder’s, 8 High St., 426-1234. 
Open on Mon. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
and Tues. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m. Open on Sat. from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $11 to $17. 
Reservations accepted. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Continental with German special- 
ties. 

Scotch ’n’ Sirloin, 77 N. Washington 
St., 723-3677. Open Sun. through Thurs 
from 5:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 11:30 p.m. Opens at 5 p.m. 
before Boston Garden events. Fully 
licensed. Range: $8 to $16. Dancing 
Wed. and Sun. from 9 p.m. to 1:30 a.m 
No cover charge for diners. Cover varies. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. 
Prime rib steak and seafood. 
Shanghai, 21 Hudson St., 482-4797. 
Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: $5 to 
$8. Reservations accepted for large 
parties only. AE, MC, Visa. Mandarin, 
Szechuan. 

Sol Azteca, 914 Beacon St., 262-0909. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 6 to 
10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 5:30 
to 11 p.m. Open on Sun. from 5 to 10 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: $7 to 
$11. Reservations accepted, except on 
Fri. and Sat. AE, MC, Visa. Mexican. 
Star of Siam, 93 Church St. 
451-5236. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., and Tues. 
through Sun. from 5 to 10 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: $6 to $8. No 
reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Thai. 

Ta Chien Il, 900 Beacon St., 247-3666. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
11 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, 
MC, Visa. Szechuan. 

Tai Tung, 227 Harrison Ave., 423-9502. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
11 p.m. Open on Sun. from noon to 10 
p.m. No license. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. Can- 
tonese, Pekingese. 

Victoria Station, 64 Sleeper St., 
542-7771. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Open on Mon. 
from 5 to 11 p.m. Open on Sun. from 1 to 
9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $8 to $15. 
Reservations accepted for parties of four 
or more. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Beef, 
prime rib. 

Villa Francesca, 150 Richmond St., 
367-2948. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5 to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 11 p.m. Open on Sun. from 4 to 10 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: $6 to 
$15. Reservations accepted, except for 
Fri. and Sat. AE, CB, DC. Gourmet 
Italian. 

Werner’s, City Hall Plaza, 742-9595. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 10:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 5 to 10:30 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: over $10. 
Reservations recommended. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. German, American. 

Yee Hong Guey, 34 Oxford St., 
426-6738. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 9:15 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 10 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. MC, Visa. 
Cantonese, Szechuan. 

Yenching, 671 Boyiston St., 266-9367. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
11 p.m. Open on Sun. from noon to 10 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted for 
parties of seven or more. MC, Visa. 
Mandarin, Szechuan. 


BROOKLINE 


Aegean Fare, 1952 Beacon St. 
Continued on page 36 
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For booking info call 782-4257, 731-2368 









THE VILLAGE PUB 


213 Everett Ave., Chelsea (across from the Mystic Mall) 
‘‘Comfortable, Relaxed Atmosphere”’ 








Re 


324-9768 Rt. 60, Maiden Square 


(only 10 min. from Boston off 93N) 













Tuesday Nights Wed.-Sun., Thurs., Nights 


LIVE DANCING NORTH 
ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY SHORE 












Starting June 21 with | with DJs Dave & Al ACAPELLA FINEST WEEKEND ENTERTAINMENT 
THE CLASS LADIES NIGHT THE SOUNDS OF 
OF ’66 All drinks $1 THE STREETS % SPECIALS % %& LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 






Sat., June 18 — One night only 








Tuesdays 
Call for more information: 889-1103 DRAFT MUGS MR. T % BLUE 
2 FOR $1.00 ROCK BAND 
(Jimi Hendrix Tribute) 
Wednesdays Fri. & Sat., June 24 & 25 
HAPPY HOURS B.R.M.C. rockabilly 
1-3 p.m. & July 1, 2, 8, &9 
8-11 p.m. CAT TUNES T 
re R E All Drinks $1.00 a sha 
| eumniniiie COMING ATTRACTIONS 
—' anion laeiny.| peeresis+ seems... 
2S 7-10 p.m. GOLDEN JOE BAKER STREET MAGIC 
PUBLICK THEATRE ALL DRINKS $1.00 | SouDGoLD THE VIEW 
w/LIVINGSTON TAYLOR LINDA’S LEAGUE 





July 24 


August 14 


Large T.V. Screen for Sporting Events or Special Movie Shows 


















A Cure for the Summertime Blues, 
with Laughter, Drinks, and Dancing! 


ImprovBoston 


The Hottest Show in Town... 


The Hottest Show in Every Tuesday, 8:30 p.m. 
Town is the Coolest / 

Spot Around. Boston’s . | 4 
best professional and 43 Stanhope St., Boston 


Off Clarendon St., near 
SINGLES CONEY” :s Hancock Tower 


troupes perform on- Admission: $3.00 
the-spot using audience Group rates available for dinner & show 
suggestions! For info, call 266-2929 or 576-2306 


> FOR | 
ADMIT 205 







































UNIQUE CANDLELIGHT DINING & COCKTAILS 
IN GLOUCESTER’S HISTORIC WEST END 


INNOVATIVE MENU CHANGES BI-WEEKLY 






108 Richmond 


For the North End's finest 
Italian & continental cuisine 


Open seven days 


Luncheon specials/lounge 
entertainment 












- for reservations ... call 
WHITE RAINGOU 108 Fic 
108 Richmond Street 





65 main street, gloucester, mass. 281-0017 Boston 







COX - WESTON 
DENTAL ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Dr. Robin R. Cox 
Dr. Ronald E. Weston 













¢ Sublet Your Apartment « Sell Your Car 
¢ Find a Housemate ¢ Locate Summer Roommates 
¢ Sell Your Stereo ¢ Sell Some Furniture 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better for you. We guarantee 
that if your ad in the For Sale, Sublets, Housemates. Roommates. or many other 
categories doesn’t work after you've bought it in advance for two consecutive 
weeks... we will keep running it FREE. Not just for one more week. but until it 
works. All you have to do is call and tell us to rerun your ad. The guarantee applies 
to any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. Now THAT'S a guarantee 
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BOSION && 


Phoenix 
267-1234 


IS GUARANTEED 






Tel. 266-6064 


114 New Edgerly Rd. 
By appointment only 


Boston, MA 02115 
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LADIES INVITED 


1350 Cambridge St._—_-491-9672 | 
Breese “ J ve" 


= The GARAGE (36 JFK St.) ~ 


Kkkk 


* Visit all 4 Coffee Connection stores # 
for an iced coffee/tea break. ys 
Open7 days with extended hours. * 


* 
97 CHARLES ST. 
BEACON HILL 
* expanded drink & pastry menu 
* open till 10pm Mon-Sat 
x 


. QUINCY MARKET BLDG. 74 
FANEUIL HALL 
* open till 11 pm Thurs-Sat 
* 


61 UNION ST. 
NEWTON CENTRE 


* now open Sundays 







CAFE & BAR 


212 Hampshire St. 
876-9330 
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Tv 354-8030 


™) 1369 Cambridge St. wo (A 


‘THE BEST IN LOCAL JAZZ" 
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Live Jazz Wed.-Sat. 
No Cover! 


1274 
etic 
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354-8599 
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Compare or yourself and dicoveruhy 
Boston. Waga ele pou Us tt their . 


ow as Boston’ 


RESTAURANT. 
& COMEDY CLUB 


13 |_ 13 Springfield St. 661-7701 | 


INMAN SQUARE 
THE Place To Be This Summer 










on Fri. and Sat. until 2. a.m. Open on Sun. 
from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m. Beer-and-wine 


license. under $6. No reserva- 
tions. AE, , Visa. Greek, American, 
deli. 

Capucino’s, 1370 Beacon St., 


731-4848. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until midnight. Open on Sun. 
from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. No reservations. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Northern and Southern 
Italian. 

Chardas, 1306 Beacon St., 232-4050. 
Open seven days from 5 to 10 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $8 to $11. Piano Fri. 
and Sat. Reservations recommended for 
Fri. and Sat. nights. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Continental and Hungarian. 

Chez Rainer, 85 Washington St., 
566-9161. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
5 to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10 on weekdays and $8 to $15 or 
weekends. Reservations accepted for 
large parties only. MC, Visa. French. 
Legal Sea Foods, 43 Boylston St. 
(Rte. 9), 277-7300. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 10 p.m. Oyster-bar lounge 
and cafe open until midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $5 and up. No reserva- 
tions. AE, DC. Fresh seafood. 
Masada, 1653A Beacon St., 277-3433. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
midnight. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$5 to $7. No reservations. AE, MC, Visa. 
Israeli, Middle Eastern. 

Ning Garden, Rte. 9, Chestnut Hill, 
232-4848. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 2 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $15. All-you-can-eat buffet 
lunch Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. for $3.75. All-you-can-eat dinner 
buffet Sun. through Wed. from 6 to 8:30 
p.m. for $8.50. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. Hunan, Mandarin, 


Szechuan. 

Shanghai Garden, 1366 Beacon St., 
277-1012. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from noon to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 11:30 p.m. Open on Sun. from 4 
to 10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. MC, 
Visa. Mandarin, Szechuan. 

The Steak Piace, 1268 Boylston St., 
731-6200. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sat. from 4 
to 11 p.m. Open on Sun. from 4 to 10 
o.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $12. 
Live music Wed. through Sat. Reserva- 
tions accepted, except for Sat. after 6:30 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. American, steaks, 
seafood, chops. 


CAMBRIDGE 
The Acropolis, 1680 Massachusetts 
Ave., 492-0900, 354-8335. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. 
Fully licensed. eS er Reserva- 


= required. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 876-5200. 


Sun. 
Thurs. from 6 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$7 to $13. Patio. Dance club in basement 


149 Alewife Brook Parkway, 

491-5377. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. : $4 
to $14. er accepted for large 
only. , DC, MC. Chinese, 


Autre Chose, 1105 Massachusetts 
Ave., 661-0852. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m., and from 6 to 10:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $12 to 
$16. Reservations recommended for 
dinner. AE, MC, Visa. French. 
Averof, 1924 Massachusetts Ave. 
(Porter Sq.), 354-4500. Open seven days 
from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Genny $6 to $12. Live music and belly 
Pav Reservations accepted. 
AE, ME De Visa. Mediterranean. 
Baby Watson, the Garage, Harvard 
Sq., 354-4081. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. until midnight. Open on Sun. 
from $ a.m. to 10 p.m. No license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Baked goods, cheesecake, and 
sandwiches. 
Mr. Bartiey’s Burger Cottage, 
1246 Massachusetts Ave. (Harvard Sq.), 
354-6559. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
8:30 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Sat. until 7 
p.m. No license. Range: under $5. No 
reservations. No credit cards. American. 
Le Beau Geste, 147 Huron Ave., 
864-6670. Open Tues. through Thurs. 
from 6 to 9 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
9:30. No license. Range: $15 to $18. 
Outdoor terrace. Reservations ac- 
cepted. MC, Visa. Nouvelle cuisine. 
Bei Canto, 928 Massachusetts Ave., 
547-6120. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 10:45 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $2 to 
$10. No reservations. No credit cards. 
Sicilian pizza, calzones. 
Blacksmith House Bakery, 56 
Brattle St., 354-3036. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Sat. 
until 5:30 p.m. No license. Range: under 
$6. No reservations. No credit cards. 
European pastries, sandwiches, soup, 
and quiche. 
The Blue Parrot, 123 Mt. Auburn St., 
491-1551. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 1 a.m. Open on Sun. from 
10:30 a.m. to midnight. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $7. No reservations. MC, 
Visa. International. 
Buddy’s Sirtoin Pit, 39 Brattle St. 
Continued on page 38 
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Celebrate Summer at 


t.t. the bear’s place 


Ist Day of Summer June 22 — Wednesday 
GRAND OPENING OF OUR OUTDOOR PATIO 
ALL DAY HAPPY HOUR 
On July 15th we’ll be on Look — Channel 7 
TO CELEBRATE WE'LL HAVE 
HAPPY HOUR PRICES ALL DAY. 
Monday August 8 
CELEBRITY BEAR MID-SUMMER NIGHT — 
COSTUME PARTY 


summer specials: 
happy hour 7 days 4-7 pm 50¢ franks 
free popcorn $1. snacks steamed in 
$1.° drinks 50¢ draft beer 
Cambridge’s Largest (8 oz.) & Best (Globe Calender) 
- Hamburger —$2."* w/ fresh french fries 
LARGEST MUG O’DRAFT FULL LITER 





ten brookline st. central sq. 
hi mg cambridge 492-0082 


+ t.t. the bear’s place 








MANDARIN 


RESTAURANT 


KBAR 
ee 


10% OFF WITH THIS 
COUPON 


(DINNER MENU ONLY) 
Specializing in 
Mandarin Szechuan and Hunan Cuisine 
CHINESE BUFFET 
Tues. & Wed., Thurs. 6-8 pm 
$6.50 per person all you can eat 
(buffet at Cambridge restaurant only) 


334 MASS. AVE. CAMBRIDGI aE 
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The most distinctive restaurant in Chinatown. Chefs 
were trained in Hong Kong to cook in “POW-WOK” 
style to provide “REAL” Cantonese cuisine. 

We serve 

Dim+Sum Lunch — Over 20 different varieties. 
Dinners: crab, steamed whole fish, bean curd with 
straw mushroom. 


Peking Duck: served with soup & two main courses 


FULL COCKTAIL LICENSE 


ROYAL PALACE 


RESTAURANT 
25-29 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MA 02111 
Telephone: 426-2706 
BUSINESS HOURS: 9:00 A.M. TO 4:00 A.M. 
EVERYDAY 
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e ANNOUNCEMENT « 


We feel our consistency has been slipping and 
we're changing for a better future 


FOR YOU, THE PATRON). 
The “Hong “Kong 
‘Restaurant & ‘Lounge 


1236 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138, Harvard Square 
(617) 864-5263, 864-5311 
Our new Head Chef spe Jee Lao and his staff have revamped 
our entire menu and it will be comprised mainly of 
Mandarin, Szechuan and Cantonese dishes 
along with only a few items from our old menu. 

We hope you will give us another ity. for it is 
your patronage that made us successful in the past 
and hopefully great in the future. 

THANK YOU. 

Jimmy & Mary Lee 


The Hong Kong GIFT 







i 6 

§ ‘Restaurant & Lounge $ORG CERTIFICATE ' 

8 1236 Massachusetts Ave. $9 00 4 
Cambri ae o ! 

il 617 1 Rrsq7% Applicable Towards Any Food 

5] ALL NEW MENI chase of *10.00 Or More 

NOW SERVING i 
é MANDARIN, SZECHUAN +» One Coupon Per Party, 1st Floor Only 
1 AND CANTONESE CUISINE + Not Redeemable For Cash Or Liquor §j 
We have changed our menu and head chef. ee ee 
i Come in and try us! VOID AFTER 9/13/83 PH 
Pa SE SSS SSS SY GS DS 









Free Lunch? 


No, but we do have: free brownies every day, free Bloody 
Marys on New Year’s Day, free Irish Coffee on Saint 
Patrick’s Day, free jelly beans on Easter, free Strawberry 
Shortcake on the Fourth of July, free Apples in the 
Autumn, free Pumpkin Pie on Thanksgiving, free Brandy 
Alexanders on Christmas Eve, free draft beer when the 
Red Sox play in the World Series, and free parking on 
Newbury Street. Where??? Newbury’s Steak House, 
that’s where! We give you just about everything except a 
free lunch. There’s something to look forward to every 
season at Newbury’s. But don’t hold your breath for the 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 


































OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 
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RESTAURANTS 

(Harvard Sq.), 864-4470. Open seven 

days from 11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: $2 to $9. No 
reservations. No credit cards. Charcoal- 
broiled steaks, burgers. Buddy's is in the 
front corner of Cardell’ S, a Cafeteria-style 
eatery featuring American food for $1 to 
$3. Cardell's is open seven days from 6 
a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Cafe at the Atrium, 50 Church St. 
(near Harvard Sq.), 491-3745. Open 
seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $8. Reser- 


POs OF N86 6 Oe Oe Oe OS ee eee ee 


THEGRAND OPENING OF 


! IN 
‘CELEBRATION 
OF 


OFFER EXPIRES 


| SEPT. 30, 1733 


p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 te 
Fully licensed. Range: $9 to $11. Reser- 
vations accepted, except for Fri. and 
Sat. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Mexican. 

Christopher’s, 1920 Massachusetts 
Ave. (Porter Sq.), 876-9180. Open Sun. 
through Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 


Benisushi 
BOSTON’S FINEST 


JAPANESE RESTAURANT 
& SUSH| BAR 


NOW OFFERING 


at 00 OFF DINNER CHECK oF £29,22 


10.22 OFF DINNER CHECK OF 
—— OR MORE 





Z 


WHEN YOU PRESENT THIS COUPON 


OLIC BEVERAGES NOT jN- 
BASED ON FULL DINNER VALUE. 


CraeeD. T 


and on Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live 
Sat jazz, and bluegrass on Fri. ee 
‘om 9:30 p.m. to closing. Reserva- 

tions accepted for parties of seven or 
more. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Mexican, salad, 
sandwiches, quiche, fish specials. 
Dolphin Seafood, 1105 Massachu- 
setts Ave. 354-9332. Mon. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m, and 
on Sun. from 4 to 10 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. MC, Visa. Seafood. 
Fantasia at Fresh Pond, 617 Con- 


730.2 
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Boston 
Country 





PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 
MICA RECORDING ARTIST 


GEORGE 
STRAIT 





AND HIS 


WDLW 





cord Ave., 354-0285. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $7 to $15. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Seafood, steak. 
Ferdinand’s, 121 Mt. Auburn St., 
491-4915. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Open seven days 
from 5 to 10 p.m. Open Sun. from 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $7 to 
$15. Reservations recommended. AE, 
MC, Visa. French. 


Those strange abbreviations found near 
the ends of many of the a are not, 
as we have been accused of, the initials 
of members of the casual labor force that 
compiled the. information for this a 
Adrian Easterbrooks, Claire Bom 

Plantpot, Delmore Czynski, Demore's s 
brother Morris, and that mystical flower 
child we knew only as Visa all worked on 
last year's edition. The abbreviations in 
question, rather, stand for the names of 
commonly held credit cards. To wit. AE 
stands for American Express; CB stands 
for Carte Blanche; DC stands for Diners 
Club; MC stands for Master Card; and 
Visa (who could ever forget her gentle 
grace?) stands for Visa. 

Grendel’s Den and Grendel’s Up- 
stairs, 89 Winthrop St. (Harvard Sq.), 
491-1160. Upstairs is open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. until midnight. Downstairs is 
open Mon. through Sat. from 4 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $7. 
Grendel's does not reserve tables, but 
those who call ahead can move to the 
front of the line. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
International. 

La Groceria, 853 Main St., 547-9258. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 3:30 p.m. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 5:30 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 11 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: $8 to $12. Reservations ac- 
cepted for parties of 10 or more. MC, 
Visa. International. 


Harvest, 44 Brattle St., 492-1115. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. Sat. and Sun. from 
noon to 3 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $16 
for dinner in restaurant, under $10 in 
cafe. Reservations recommended for 
lunch, accepted for dinner. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. International gourmet. 

Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 876-5200. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 6 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$17 to $22. Reservations recommended. 
AE, MC, Visa. Nouvelle cuisine. 

Hsing, Hsing, 546 Massachusetts 
Ave., 547-2299. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11:45 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. Fully 


licensed. : under $6. Reservations 
accepted. , Visa. Szechuan, Man- 
darin. 


Munan, 700 Massachusetts Ave. (Cen- 
tral Sq.), 876-7000. Open Sun. through 


Thurs. from noon to 9:45 p.m., and on f 
and Sat. until 10 p.m. Fully license 
Range: $5 to 


John F. Kennedy { 
868-5633. Open Mon. through Fri. fri 
noon to 2 p.m. Open Sun. through The 
from 6 to 9 p.m., and on Fri. until 10 p 
Open on Sat. from 1:30 to 10 p.m. Be 
and-wine licanse. Range: $3 to : 
Reservations accepted, but on Fri. a 
Sat. parties of two may not reser 
tables. No credit cards. Spanish. 
Joyce Chen Restaurant, 3 
Rindge Ave., 894-9020. Open Si 
through Thurs. from 11:45 a.m. to 10: 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from noon 
11:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $4 
$7. Reservations accepted for parties 
five or more. AE, MC, Visa. Mandar 
Hunan, Szechuan. 
Joyce Chen Small Plac 
302 Massachusetts Ave. (near Mi 
492-7272. Open Sun. through Thu 
from noon to 9:30 p.m., and on Fri. a 
Sat. until 10:30 p.m. No license. Rang 
under $6. Reservations accepted ° 
parties of five or more. AE, MC, Vis 
Mandarin, Hunan, Szechuan. 
Kabuki, 24 Pearl St., 491-4929. Op 
Thurs. through Sat. from 5 to 9:30 p. 
No license. Range: $6 to $9. Ten-perce 
student discount before 6 p.m. Resen 
tions accepted for large parties on 
MC, Visa. Homestyle Japanese. 
Korea House, 20 Pearl St., 492-96 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon to 
p.m. No license. Range: $6 to $ 
Reservations accepted. No credit car 
Korean. 
Little Osaka, 465 Concord Av 
491-6600. Open Sun. through Thu 
from 4:30 to 9:45 p.m., and on Fri. a 
Sat. until 10:45 p.m. No license. Ran 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted 
parties of four or more. AE, DC, MC, Vi 


Lucky Garden, 282 Concord A 
(near Fresh Pond), 354-9514. Of 
seven days from 11:45 a.m. to 10:15 p 
Reservations accepted for evening or 
MC, Visa. Mandarin, Szechuan. 
Middie East Restaurant, 
Brookline St. and 472 Massachuse 
Ave. (Central Sq.), 354-8238. Open S: 
Continued on page 


ACE IN THE HOLE BAND 


APPEARING W/ 
JOHN HICKS & REVOLUTION 


IN CONCERT AT 


TICKETS: $9.95 
FOR INFO CALL: 617-321-1660 or 321-8803 


Obeaebeooedones 
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SEASON SPECIALS rrow ELLIS tue RIM MAN 


Van & Pick-Up Truck Accessories 


Customize your van interior with quality 
wood accessories from Gladney Bros. 

















































































SNACK TRAYS ba 
- CARGO BAR 47>. Trays are made of . 4 
ounts to side ma « e, beautifully rich sable MINI ICE BOX 4 
= or walls. 4 “yf hickory woodgrain finish. _~ 
abinet door opens _4aip Trimmed with chrome and Size 23 x 14 x 12%. (Can be used in a 
out to make a es 7 Py woodgrain vinyl and gloss truck or van. Portable) 
handy table. 20’ nA finished turned column 5 00 
| x 6" x 21. <a j legs. 152. 
$68” from $30” 
INTERIOR JENSEN ROOF VENTS 
OCK BOX SS TABLE TOPS F 
Will fit anywhere. On » Sade ene vereatie, tow LIGHTS ae as low as 
S) trea cn canines: AG gS beverage hole io hold drinks smoke 95 
iv tao . >s- gam.) in place. Top an ttom is 
ie Comes with a key lock Y > eal 6 held together by four turned from 255° bronze $9 1 
for security. ; column legs. blue-green 






w/hardware 


$41 


ELIXIR SUNROOFS — Sliding Truck Windows 
fits cars, vans, or trucks “PASS-PORT’” il 


15 x 30 — Special Units fit into Metal Center Latch 


Stock Rubber 
Sinch latch opening Molding 


from $27° 


wi 
Full Opening Sliders 


eee 


smaanowssentes, 


Unit has Fin Seal and Wood Pile 
Weather Stripping and Nylon Slides 9 
For most pickup trucks 


Auxillary Gasoline 

tanks for most 

pickups, Vans, 

4x4’s, mini-trucks, 

Seats from $160 . , ! and utility vehicles 

Loungers from $330. i _— * 





Swivel pedestals available. 
selection of colors in 


SUPERIOR RUNNING BOARDS 


Available for most P/U’s and vans in aluminum or diamond plate 


As low as 


q * 
= tim iis . 
% ee) ae 
F ee 
“amy x ' a $79 g- 
7 ‘ ry, 3 
pm ‘yt Ed 
oD 4 ae ._— P 
« 





RUBBERQUEEN _¢ AAC\\ | Ventshade 


TRUCK BED MAT le \ FOR TRUCKS, VANS, CARS 
, A " Keeps Rain Out 


In Stock a f 8)\\ et’s Fresh Air In 
For Most 7 a i) A- a | Quick and Easy to 


F Install 
Pickups Reduces Window 


$4 19.> \ in /, oy Fogging 


1001 items for your car. Open ro on pogo 

1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 

BOSTON, MASS. 02215 ‘heSiamory- 
TELEPHONE WE ACCEPT 


Lain 782-4777 Ge (GO| = 




















MORE SPECIALS FROM 
ELLIS THE RIM MAN 


ACCESSORIES FOR YOUR COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE 
GY. CUSTOM CRUISE CONT 

AUTO & TRUCK Cc CONTROLS 

AIR CONDITIONERS 

























The new ARA 
Electronic Speed Control 
means you'll drive with 
more ease, less fatigue. 
You'll have Accelerate, 
Coast, Resume and 
Passing features right at 
your fingertips. And, a 
simple touch of the brake 
instantly releases all 


( ene ereeneeenenmenannanneeSNRS® 





SPECIAL 
$50 OFF 


Our Regular Price 


control for maximum 
safety. 


The state-of-the-art 
engineering in your ARA 
Speed Control holds to 





















on any jen a . . 
ARA Air Conditioner velocity. And ARA offers 













one of the few speed SPECIAL 





OVER 150 CUSTOM UNITS AVAILABLE. nena se es MECH ANICAL MODELS 
Speed controls are with this ad 
available for automatic $99 95 
and standard . 


transmissions, and come 


with a full year’s limited ELECTRONIC MODELS 
warranty. $ 1 1 9,95 







SPARKOMATIC 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


SPARKOMATIC 












AM-FM 
STEREO CASSETTE SPEAKERS TRAVEL IN TIME 
FITS MOST CARS SPECIAL $9.95 
speciaL $99.95 


ASK TO SEE THE NEW SR-308 HIGH POWER, 
ELECTRONIC TUNE DIGITAL, AUTO REVERSE, 
CASSETTE AM/FM/MPX RADIO 


Special price $979,% 






SR-306 speciat PRICE $139.95 
COMPLETE LINE OF SPARKOMATIC HIGH POWER SPEAKERS IN STOCK 


THE RIM MAN 


















Open daily — 8:00-6: 
1001 items for your car. Sat. — 8:00-5: 


1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 02215 ‘heSamony. 


TELEPHONE maha 


782-4777 (ag |G@ 





00 
00 










MORE SPECIALS FROM 


ELLIS THE RIMMAN 


FOR VACATION OR THAT 
MOVE YOU’VE GOT TO MAKE. 


Mia aes SYSTEM 1050 
= sR 
wea: SS —— 
ie a ty 1050 BASIC RACK M é R ® 
\A | 


The state of the art roof rack system designed 
to fit all car types and to satisfy a wide range of 
transportation needs. 


TBH#8 
SAILBOARD CARRIERS 


pe ee Se 


: For winter — Ski carriers ; 
} & TBH#6 
, jw LUGGAGE RACKS 


Rear ks BICYCLE CARRIERS Available in various sizes 


FOG LIGHTS 


S-10 BLAZER _|usnioss0.95...... 


USHIO AUXILIARY 


TIRE CARRIER QUARTZ-HALOGEN LIGHTS 


FOR ON AND OFF-ROAD USE 


eFog lights— available clear and amber 
eDriving lights —clear 
ePassing lights —clear 


% 
a MICHELLOTTI 


SPECIAL PRICE $69.95 per set 
t al wal 
. ' } 
« = oO 
DESIGNER COLLECTION by USHIO 
AUXILIARY QUARTZ-HALOGEN LIGHTS 
FOR ON AND OFF-ROAD USE 


Fog lights— available clear and amber 
eDriving lights —clear 

ePassing lights —clear 

eChoice of either black or white integral covers 


‘ ‘ Designer's signature appears on the lens 
Our easy to install carrier moves the spare outside where it 


longs, increasing valuable rear cargo space. 


SUPERIORWIRE | == 
BASKET WHEELS STARLITE 


CAR 
COVERS 
AND SEAT CUSHIONS 


California Wire‘ Continental X-4 
For most foreign & domestic cars 


SPECIAL $229.95 speciaL 279.95 


per set of 4 complete w/locks & lugs per set of 4 complete w/locks & lugs 


‘ Open daily — 8:00-6: 
1001 items for your car. 9 Set — 8:00-5: 


1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 02215 ‘hecauony- 


TELEPHONE WE ACCEPT 


782-4777 [i (6e| == 





EVEN MORE SPECIALS 


FROM 


ELLIS tHe RIM MAN 


RADIATOR SPECIALTY PRODUCTS TO MAKE YOUR 
CAR RUN BETTER 


7 ¢ SALE! 











DUPLICOLOR =f "< MINUTE | xnscns 
& KRYLON | | ¢ A revolutionary 


new car wax 
CAR TOUCH UP COLORS 


e Wax any size car 
in less than 15 
AND SPRAY PAINTS 


minutes 
e Simply spray and 
wipe off to get a 
. Turtle Wax ° 
Buy 1 can at regular price finish 
get second can at % price 


with this ad 


Y , 
$ 

. ~ 
’ « 


Repair & Tune-up Guides <img 
for American Cars ohe oe 


CHILTON’S oe ARMOR ALL 


4 
‘ 
y 
~~ 
Y 


With this ad — All $10.95 manuals are 
$8.95. Save $2.00! | 


CHECK OUT OUR LOW PRICES! 


Open daily — 8:00-6:00 
1001 items for your car. Sat. — 8:00-5:00 
1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 02215 ‘hecamony. 


TELEPHONE WE ACCEPT 


782-4777 fae (6e| 





RESTAURANTS CONTINUED 

through Wed. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and 
Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $4 to $7 Middle 
Eastern music and belly dancers 
Thurs. through Sat. from 9 p.m. 


to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. AE, 


CB, OC, MC, Visa. Middle Eastern, 
vegetarian. 
Modern Times Cafe, 134 Hampshire 
St. (Inman Sq.), 354-8371. Open Tues. 
through Fri, from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 9:30 
am. to 11:30 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: $4 to $6. Live music on 
Fri. Movies on Sat. No reservations. No 
credit cards. International. 

Newtowne Grill, 1945 Massachu- 
setts Ave., 868-3845. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. to midnight. Open on 
Sun. from noon to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $5 to $8. No reservations. No 
credit cards. Italian, American. 

Paco’s Tacos, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., 492-9574. Opens Mon. through Sat. 
at 11:30 a.m. Closes on Mon. at 10 p.m., 
and Tues. through Sat. at 11 p.m. Open 
Sun. from 1 to 10 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $5. Counter 
service. No credit cards. Mexican. 
Panache, 798 Main St. (Central Sq.), 


492-9500. Open Tues. through Sat. from 


WIRTH ° 


\ German 
Restaurant 
Open seven days 
338-8586 


New Hours Starting 
June 20, 1983 
Mon.-Sat.: 8 a.m.-midnight 
8 a.m.-11 a.m.-Breakfast 
11 a.m.-3:30 p.m.-Lunch 
3:30 p.m.-10 p.m.-Dinner 
10 p.m.-12 midnight- 
Breakfast & Sandwiches 


Sun.: 11 a.m.-12 midnight 
Sunday Brunch 
11 a.m.-2 p.m.—$6.95 


33-37 Stuart St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Established 1868 
cnt an aioe 


6 to 10 p.m., and on Thurs. and Fri. from 
noon to 2 p.m. Beer-and-wine license; 
only wine served. Range: $16 to $20. 
Reservations recommended. AE, CB, 
MC, Visa, personal checks. French, 
nouvelle cuisine. 

Uno, 22 John F. Kennedy St., 
497-1530. Open Sun. from noon to 1 
a.m., and Mon. through Wed. from 11 
a.m. to 1 a.m. Open Thurs. through Sat. 
until 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. No reservations. No credit cards. 


Chicago-style pizza. 

Restaurant 18 Eliot St. 
(Harvard Sq.), 661-0344. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m., and seven days from 5:30 to 10 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: $5 to 
$13. No reservations. MC, Visa. Tra- 
ditional Japanese. 

S&S Deli-Restaurant-Bar, 1334 
Cambridge St., 354-0620. Open seven 
days from 7 a.m. to 11:45 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. American, deli. 
Savarin, 156 Prospect St., 876-9475. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 5 to 11 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: $5 to 
$7. Reservations accepted. No credit 
cards. Czech. 

Stock Pot, 57 John F. Kennedy St., 
492-9058. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 


56 
Brattle Street 
354-3036 


Lunch specialties of 
cold soups, 
sandwiches, salads 
and Viennese pastries 
in our 
European style café. 


5 to 8:30 p.m. No license. Range: under 
. No reservations. No credit cards. 

Soup, quiche, salad. 

Ta Chien, 18 Eliot St. (Harvard Sq.), 

491-3900. Open Sun. through Thurs. 


from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. “ 


and Sat. until 11 p.m. Dim sum on Sat. 
and Sun. from noon to 3 p.m. No license. 
Range: $3 to $6. No reservations. AE, 
MC, Visa. Mandarin, Szeciuan. 
Dunster $t., 33 Dunster St., 


accepted for Fri. and Sat. until 7 p.m., 
and for parties of six or more. AE, CB, 


354-8599. Open Mon. 
om 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Open seven days from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $4 to $9. Reserva- 
tions accepted for parties of five or more. 
MC, Visa. American, international. 
Wei Ta, 95 Winthrop St., 492-8555. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
11 p.m. Dim sum on Sat. and Sun. from 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. No license. Range: 
$3 to $6. Reservations accepted. AE, 
MC, Visa. Mandarin, Szechuan. 


Wu Fu, 460 Massachusetts Ave., 
876-6299. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted for 

i of si . MC, Visa. 


Wursthaus, 

491-7110, Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 8 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 12:45 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $5 to $10. Reservations ac- 
cepted, except on Fri. and Sat. No credit 
cards. German, American. 

Yenching, 1326 Massachusetts Ave. 
(Harvard Sq.), 547-1130. Open Mon 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 
p.m, and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. 
Open on Sun. from noon to 10 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
Reservations required for parties of six 
or more. No credit cards. Mandarin, 
Szechuan. 


EXURBIA 
Baby Watson, Teele Sq., Somerville, 
625-1515. Open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. No credit cards. Baked 
, cheesecake, sandwiches. 

"s Pizza and Bocce, 197 
Eim St., Somerville, 776-9241. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 
11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to midnight. 


Open on Sun. from noon to 10 p.m. No 
license. Range: $4 to $7. Reservations 
accepted weeknights. No credit cards. 
Bocce court. Pizza and calzone. 

Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Ave., Water- 
town, 923-1210. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 8 to 11 p.m. Open on Fri. and 
Sat. from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: over $10. Reservations accepted 
except on weekends. AE, MC, Visa, 
personal checks. French. 

Chariey’s Eating and Drinking 
Satoon, Chestnut Hill Mall, 964-1200 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 
midnight. Open on Sun. from 4 to 10 p.m 
Fully licensed. Range: $4 to $12. No 
reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
American. 

The Front Page, Thompson Sq. 
Bunker Hill Mall, Charlestown, 242-5010. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m 
to midnight, and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $7 to 
$15. No reservations. No jeans. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Rudy’s Cafe, 248 Holland St. (Teele 
Sq.), Somerville, 623-9201. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range under $6. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. Mexican and 
American. 


Brush Hill 


Sightseeing Tours 
Boston and New England 


Boston’s largest sightseeing tours: 4 hour fully-lectured sightseeing 


tours. 


Boston/Cambridge, 4 times daily, 7 days a week, plus 30 weekly 4, 6, 


8-hour tours Concord & Lexington, Plymouth Plantation & Cape 


od, 


Provincetown, Salem, Marblehead, Martha’s Vineyard & Newport. 


Brush Hill also offers the most complete FREEDO 


TRAIL shuttle, and 


a transportation loop — combing the Back Bay, Freedom Trail, Quincy 
Market, Waterfront Area, Beacon Hill and the North End. © 
You may get on and off all day for one price at historic —. 


museums and shopping areas; or stay on for a complete 1 


@ hr. tour. 


All tours leave from Boston Common, Quincy Market, and all major 


Boston hotels. 


For reservations and information call 472-0925 


Inquire about our new and exciting 1, 2, & 3 day Atlantic City tours. 


VINTAGE AND - 
CONTEMPORARY CLOTHING 


1356 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge 


491-4427 


Antiques and Collectables 


1737 Mass. Ave., 
_',Cambridge, MA 02138 


617-354-9676 


LOL POLL ELD LD DI LL PLP PP IP IPD 


Quality 


Pre-owned Clothing 


106 Prospect St., 
Central Sq., Cambridge 


497-0220 


W andering Eye 


VINTAGE CLOTHING 
& ACCESSORIES 
COSTUMES RENTED 


492-4792 


1297 CAMBRIDGE ST.., 


INMAN SQ., CAMBRIDGE, MA 
HOURS: TUES-SAT.: 11-6 


FASHIONS 


WITH A 


Men's & Women’s 
Consignment 
Boutique 


PAST 


CONTEMPORARY & VINTAGE 
CLOTHING 


ev 
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MY WINERY} 
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Enjoy the Winery Patio 
serving lunch & cocktails nightly. 
Touch the Ocean 
Open 7 days a week for lunch & dinner 


, pu Call: 4c, . 
ema 593.3004 Ry 


Lewis Wharf * Boston, MA 
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LOBSTER DINNER 
$9.95 


Served at Lunch & Dinner 
and in the 
Oyster Bar ‘til 2 A.M. 


§ i Seafood Restaurant 
j €& Oyster Bar 267-8165 


i Live Entertainment Nightly 
Happy Hour: 


Mon. thru Fri., 4:00 to 6:00 















BELOW DECKS jk 
LOCATED IN 
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745 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02116 


(across from the Pru) 


423-5555 
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